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PEEFACE. 


This  work  completes  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East, 
to  which  the  author  has  devoted  his  main  attention 
during  the  last  eighteen  years.  It  is  a sequel  to  his 
‘ Parthians,’  published  in  1873  ; and  carries  dovn  the 
History  of  Western  Asia  from  the  third  century  of  our 
era  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  So  far  as  the  pie- 
sent  writer  is  aware,  no  European  author  has  previously 
treated  this  period  from  the  Oriental  stand-point,  in 
any  work  aspiring  to  be  more  than  a mere  sketch  or 
outline.  Yery  many  such  sketches  have  been  pub- 
lished ; but  they  have  been  scanty  in -the  extreme,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  been  based  on  the 
authority  of  a single  class  of  writers.  It  has  been  the 
present  author’s  aim  to  combine  the  various  classes  of 
authorities  which  are  now  accessible  to  the  historical 
student,  and  to  give  their  due  weight  to  each  of  them. 
The  labours  of  M.  C.  Muller,  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire 
Kabaragy  Garabed,  and  of  M.  J.  St.  Martin  have 
opened  to  us  the  stores  of  ancient  Armenian  literature, 
which  were  previously  a sealed  volume  to  all  but  a 
small  class  of  students.  The  early  Arab  historians 
have  been  translated  or  analysed  by  Kosegarten,  Zoten- 
berg,  M.  Jules  Mold,  and  others.  The  coinage  of  the 
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Sassanians  lias  been  elaborately — almost  exhaustively 

treated  by  Mordtmaiin  and  Thomas.  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  applied  his  acute  and  practised  powers  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  Sassanian  architecture.  By  com- 
bining the  results  thus  obtained  with  the  old  sources 
of  information — the  classical,  especially  the  Byzantine, 
writers — it  has  become  possible  to  compose  a history 
of  the  Sassanian  Empire  which  is  at  once  consecutive, 
and  not  absolutely  meagre.  How  the  author  has  per- 
formed his  task,  he  must  leave  it  to  the  public  to 
judge ; he  will  only  venture  to  say  that  he  has  spared 
no  labour,  but  has  gone  carefully  through  the  entire 
series  of  the  Byzantine  writers  who  treat  of  the  time, 
besides  availing  himself  of  the  various  modern  works 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above.  If  he  has 
been  sometimes  obliged  to  draw  conclusions  from  his 
authorities  other  than  those  drawn  by  Gibbon,  and 
has  deemed  it  right,  in  the  interests  of  historic  truth, 
to  express  occasionally  his  dissent  from  that  writer’s 
views,  he  must  not  be  thought  blind  to  the  many  and 
great  excellencies  which  render  the  ‘ Decline  and 
Fall  ’ one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  our  liistories. 
The  mistakes  of  a writer  less  eminent  and  less  popular 
might  have  been  left  unnoticed  without  ill  results. 
Those  of  an  historian  generally  regarded  as  an  autho- 
rity from  whom  there  is  no  appeal  could  not  be  so 
lightly  treated. 

The  author  begs  to  acknowledge  his  great  obliga- 
tions, especially,  to  the  following  living  writers : M. 
Patkanian,  M.  Jules  Mold,  Dr.  Ilaug,  Herr  Spiegel, 
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Herr  Windisclimaiin,  Herr  Morel tmaiin,  Canon  Tris- 
tram, Mr.  James  Fergnsson,  and  Mr.  E.  Thomas.  He 
is  also  largely  beholden  to  the  works  of  M.  Texier  and 
of  MM.  Flandin  and  Coste  for  the  illustrations,  which 
he  has  been  able  to  give,  of  Sassanian  sculpture  and 
architecture.  The  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
newly-discovered  palace  at  Mashita  are  due  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Johnson  (the  amateur  artist  who 
accompanied  Canon  Tristram  in  his  exploration  of  the 
‘ Land  of  Moab  ’),  who,  with  Canon  Tristram’s  kind  con- 
sent, lias  allowed  them  to  appear  in  the  present  volume. 
The  numismatic  illustrations  are  chiefly  derived  from 
Longperier ; but  one  or  two  have  been  borrowed  from 
other  sources.  For  his  frontispiece  the  author  is  in- 
debted to  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  who  has 
permitted  it  to  be  taken  from  an  original  drawing  in 
his  possession,  which  is  believed  to  be  a truthful  re- 
presentation of  the  great  Sassanian  building. 
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HISTOEY 


OF  THE 

SASSANIAN  OR  NEW  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTEE  I.  ' 

Condition  of  the  Persians  under  the  Successors  of  Alexander — under  the 
Arsacidee.  Favour  shown  them  hy  the  latter — allowed  to  have  Kings  of 
their  own.  Their  Religion  at  first  held  in  honour.  Poiver  of  their 
Priests.  Gradual  Change  of  Policy  on  the  part  of  the  Parthian  Monarchs, 
and  final  Oppression  of  the  Magi.  Causes  which  produced  the  Insurrec- 
tion of  Artaxerxes. 

‘ The  Parthians  had  been  barbarians ; they  had  ruled  over  a nation  far 
more  civilised  than  themselves,  and  had  oppressed  them  and  their  religion.’ 

Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 

When  the  great  Empire  of  the  Persians,  founded  by 
Cyrus,  collapsed  under  the  attack  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  dominant  race  of  Western  Asia  did  not  feel 
itself  at  the  first  reduced  to  an  intolerable  condition. 
It  was  the  benevolent  design  of  Alexander  to  fuse  into 
one  the  two  leading  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
to  establish  himself  at  the  head  of  a Perso-Hellenic 
State,  the  capital  of  which  was  to  have  been  Babylon.^ 
Had  this  idea  been  carried  out,  the  Persians  would,  it 
is  evident,  have  lost  but  little  by  their  subjugation. 


See,  on  this  point,  Bishop 
Thirlv^all’s  excellent  remarks, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  pp.  121- 


124,  which  are  incompletely  met 
by  Mr.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
xii.  pp.  352-3G0. 
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Placed  on  a par  with  the  Greeks,  united  with  them  in 
marriage  bonds, ^ and  equally  favoured  by  their  common 
ruler,  they  could  scarcely  have  uttered  a murmur,  or 
have  been  seriously  discontented  with  their  position. 
But  when  the  successors  of  the  great  Macedonian, 
unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  grand  conception, 
took  lower  ground,  and,  giving  up  the  idea  of  a fusion, 
fell  back  upon  the  ordinary  status,  and  proceeded  to 
enact  the  ordinary  role,  of  conquerors,  the  feelings  of 
the  late  lords  of  Asia,  the  countrymen  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius,  must  have  undergone  a complete  change.  It 
had  been  the  intention  of  Alexander  to  conciliate  and 
elevate  the  leading  Asiatics  by  uniting  them  with  the 
Macedonians  and  the  Greeks,  by  promoting  social 
intercourse  between  the  two  classes  of  his  subjects  and 
encouraging  them  to  intermarry,  by  opening  his  court 
to  Asiatics,  by  educating  them  in  Greek  ideas  and  in 
Greek  schools,  by  promoting  them  to  high  employ- 
ments, and  making  them  feel  that  they  were  as  much 
valued  and  as  well  cared  for  as  the  people  of  the  con- 
quering race : it  was  the  plan  of  the  Seleucidie  to 
govern  wholly  by  means  of  European  officials,  Greek 
or  Macedonian,  and  to  regard  and  treat  the  entire 
mass  of  their  Asiatic  subjects  as  mere  slaves.*'^  Alex- 
ander had  placed  Persian  satraps  over  most  of  the 
provinces,  attaching  to  them  Greek  or  Macedonian 
commandants  as  checks.^  Seleucus  divided  his  empire 
into  seventy-two  satrapies  ; but  among  his  satraps  not 
one  was  an  Asiatic — all  were  either  Macedonians  or 
Greeks.  Asiatics,  indeed,  formed  the  bulk  of  his  stand- 
ing army,  and  so  far  were  admitted  to  employment ; 

5 Arrian,  iii.  16,  22,  23 ; vi.  27, 
29,  &c. 


^ Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  4. 

2 Compare  the  Author’s  Sixth 
Monarchy,  p.  86. 
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they  might  also,  no  doubt,  be  tax-gatherers,  couriers, 
scribes,  constables,  and  officials  of  that  mean  stamp  ; 
but  they  were  as  carefully  excluded  from  all  honour- 
able and  lucrative  offices  as  the  natives  of  Hindustan 
under  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  stand- 
ing army  of  the  Seleucidm  was  wholly  officered,  just  as 
was  that  of  our  own  Sepoys,  by  Europeans  ; Europeans 
thronged  the  court,  and  filled  every  important  post 
under  the  government.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that 
such  a high-spirited  and  indeed  arrogant  people  as  the 
Persians  must  have  fretted  and  chafed  under  this 
treatment,  and  have  detested  the  nation  and  dynasty 
which  had  thrust  them  down  from  their  pre-eminence 
and  converted  them  from  masters  into  slaves.  It  would 
scarcely  much  tend  to  mitigate  the  painfulness  of  their 
feelings  that  they  could  not  but  confess  their  con- 
querors to  be  a civilised  people — as  civilised,  perhaps 
more  civilised  than  themselves — since  the  civilisation 
was  of  a type  and  character  which  did  not  please  them 
or  command  their  approval.  There  is  an  essential 
antagonism  between  European  and  Asiatic  ideas  and 
modes  of  thought,  such  as  seemingly  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Asiatics  appreciating  a European  civi- 
lisation. The  Persians  must  have  felt  towards  the 
Greco-Macedonians  much  as  the  Mahometans  of  India 
feel  towards  ourselves — they  may  have  feared  and 
even  respected  them — but  they  must  have  very  bitterly 
hated  them. 

Hor  was  the  rule  of  the  Seleucidse  such  as  to  over- 
come by  its  justice  or  its  wisdom  the  original  antipathy 
of  the  dispossessed  lords  of  Asia  towards  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  ousted.  The  satrapial  system,  which  these 
monarchs  lazily  adopted  from  their  predecessors,  the 
Achagmenians,  is  one  always  open  to  great  abuses,  and 
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needs  the  strictest  superintendence  and  supervision. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  sufficient  watch 
was  kept  over  their  satraps  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  or 
even  any  system  of  checks  established,  such  as  the 
Achsemenidse  had,  at  least  in  theory,  set  up  and  main- 
tained.^ The  Greco-Macedonian  governors  of  pro- 
vinces seem  to  have  been  left  to  themselves  almost 
entirely,  and  to  have  been  only  controlled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  authority  by  their  own  notions  of  what 
was  right  or  expedient.  Under  these  circumstances, 
abuses  were  sure  to  creep  in  ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  gross  outrages  were  sometimes  perpetrated  by 
those  in  power — outrages  calculated  to  make  the  blood 
of  a nation  boil,  and  to  produce  a keen  longing  for 
vengeance.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Per- 

O 

sians  of  the  time  did  actually  suffer  from  such  a misuse 
of  satrapial  authority;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
entirely  escaped  the  miseries  which  are  incidental  to 
the  system  in  question.  Public  opinion  ascribed  the 
grossest  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  to  some  of  the 
Seleucid  satraps  ; ^ probably  the  Persians  were  not 
exempt  from  the  common  lot  of  the  subject  races. 

Moreover,  the  Seleucid  monarchs  themselves  were 
occasionally  guilty  of  acts  of  tyranny,  which  must  have 
intensified  the  dislike  wherewith  they  were  regarded 
by  their  Asiatic  subjects.  The  reckless  conduct  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  towards  the  Jews  is  well  known ; 
but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  recognised  that  in- 
tolerance and  impious  cupidity  formed  a portion  of  the 
system  on  which  he  governed.  There  seems,  however. 


1 See  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  C>,  §§  3- 
]G;  and  compare  the  Author’s 
Herodotus,  voL  ii.  pp.  462-3,  2nd 
ed.,  and  his  Ancient  Monarchies, 


vol.  in.  p.  424.  2nd  ed. 

2 Arrian,  Fr.  1;  Zosini.  i.  18; 
Syncell.  p.  284,  F>.  Compare  the 
Author’s  Sixth  Monarchy,  p.  43. 
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to  be  ^ood  reason  to  believe  that,  having  exhausted  his 
treasury  by  his  wars  and  his  extravagances,  Epiphanes 
formed  a general  design  of  recruiting  it  by  means  of 
the  plunder  of  his  subjects.  The  temples  of  the  Asiatics 
had  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  respected  by  their 
European  conquerors,^  and  large  stores  of  the  precious 
metals  were  accumulated  in  them.  Epiphanes  saw  in 
these  hoards  the  means  of  relieving  his  own  necessities, 
and  determined  to  seize  and  confiscate  them.  Besides 
plundering  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  he 
made  a journey  into  the  south-eastern  portion  of  his 
empire,  about  B.c.  165,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
ducting in  person  the  collection  of  the  sacred  treasures. 
It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  unpopular  work 
that  a spirit  of  disaffection  showed  itself ; the  East  took 
arms  no  less  than  the  West ; and  in  Persia,  or  upon  its 
borders,  the  avaricious  monarch  was  forced  to  retire 
before  the  opposition  which  his  ill-judged  measures  had 
provoked,  and  to  allow  one  of  the  doomed  temples  to 
escape  him.^  When  he  soon  afterwards  sickened  and 
died,  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Asia  saw  in  his  death  a 
judgment  upon  him  for  his  attempted  sacrilege.^ 

It  was  within  twenty  years  of  this  unfortunate 
attempt  that  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidm  over  Persia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  came  to  an  end.  The  Par- 
thian Empire  had  for  nearly  a century  been  gradually 
growing  in  power  and  extending  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  Syro-Macedonian ; and,  about  B.c.  163,  an 
energetic  prince,  Mithridates  I.,  commenced  a series  of 
conquests  towards  the  West,  which  terminated  (about 


^ Some  were  no  doubt  plundered 
under  Alexander,  and  others  by  his 
early  successors  (Arrian,  vi.  29,  30 ; 
Folyb.  X.  27,  § 12  j &c.).  But 


many  remained  untouched. 

^ SeePolyb.xxxi.il;  1 Macab. 
vi.  1-4 ; Appian,  Si/r.  p.  161,  C. 

2 Polyb.  l.s.c. 
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B.c.  150)  in.  the  transference  from  the  Syro-Macedonian 
to  the  Parthian  rule  of  Media  Magna,  Susiana,  Persia, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria  Proper.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Persians  offered  no  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  new  conqueror.^  The  Seleucidm  had  not  tried  to 
conciliate  their  attachment,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  dislike  the  rupture  of  ties  which  had  only 
galled  hitherto.  Perhaps  their  feeling,  in  prospect  of 
the  change,  was  one  of  simple  indifference.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  without  some  stir  of  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency that  they  saw  the  pride  of  the  hated 
Europeans  abased,  and  a race,  which,  however  much 
it  might  differ  from  their  own,  was  at  least  Asiatic, 
installed  in  power.  The  Parthian  system,  moreover, 
was  one  which  allowed  greater  hberty  to  the  subject 
races  than  the  Macedonian,  as  it  had  been  understood 
and  carried  out  by  the  Seleucidas ; and  so  far,  some 
real  gain  was  to  be  expected  from  the  change.  Eeli- 
gious  motives  must  also  have  conspired  to  make  the 
Persians  sympathise  with  the  new  power,  rather  than 
with  that  which  for  centuries  had  despised  their  faith, 
and  had  recently  insulted  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  Persians  by  their  Parthian 
lords  seems,  on  the  wliole,  to  have  been  marked  by 
moderation.  Mithridates  indeed,  the  original  con- 
queror, is  accused  of  having  alienated  his  new  subjects 
by  the  harshness  of  his  rule  ; ^ and  in  the  struggle 
which  occurred  between  him  and  tlie  Seleucid  kiim, 
Demetrius  II.,  Persians,  as  well  as  Elyma3ans  and  Bac- 
trians,  are  said  to  have  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian.^  But  this  is  the  only  occasion  in 


^ Compare  the  Author’s  Sixth  . ^ Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  § S. 

Monarchy,  p.  77.  | ^ Ibid.  § 4,  and  xxxviii.  0,  § 2. 
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Parthian  history,  between  the  submission  of  Persia  and 
the  great  revolt  under  Artaxerxes,  where  there  is  any 
appearance  of  the  Persians  regarding  their  masters  witii 
hostile  feelings.  In  general  they  show  themselves  sub- 
missive and  contented  with  their  position,  which  was 
certainly,  on  the  whole,  a less  irksome  one  than  they 
had  occupied  under  the  Seleucid^. 

It  was  aprinciple  of  the  Parthian  governmental  system 
to  allow  the  subject  peoples,  to  a large  extent,  to  govern 
themselves.  These  peoples  generally,  and  notably  the 
Persians,  were  ruled  by  native  kings/  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  had  the  full  power  of 
life  and  death,^  and  ruled  very  much  as  they  pleased, 
so  long  as  they  paid  regularly  the  tribute  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  ‘ King  of  Kings,’  and  sent  him  a 
respectable  contingent  when  he  was  about  to  engage  in 
a military  expedition.^  Such  a system  implies  that  the 
conquered  peoples  have  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws  and  institutions,  are  exempt  from  troublesome 
interference,  and  possess  a sort  of  semi-independence. 
Oriental  nations,  having  once  assumed  this  position,  are 
usually  contented  with  it,  and  rarely  make  any  effort 
to  better  themselves.  It  would  seem  that,  thus  far  at 
any  rate,  the  Persians  could  not  complain  of  the  Par- 
thian rule,  but  must  have  been  fairly  satisfied  with 
their  condition. 

Again,  the  Greco-Macedonians  had  tolerated,  but 
they  had  not  viewed  with  much  respect,  the  religion 
which  they  had  found  established  in  Persia.  Alex- 
ander, indeed,  with  the  enlightened  curiosity  which 
characterised  him,  had  made  inquiries  concerning  the 


T^rjOnQ  Kt(paXr]v  Kai  fSpaj^^iova  ptTrr- 
erai. 

’ Tabari,  Chronique,  tom.  ii.  p.  5. 


^ Strabo,  xv.  3,  §§  3 and  24. 

^ Ibid.  § 17.  BamXfvovraL  vird 
Twv  and  ytvov^’  6 6’  antiQSiV  dno- 
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tenets  of  the  Magi,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  in  one 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster d But  the  later  monarchs,  and 
still  more  their  subjects,  had  held  the  system  m con- 
tempt, and,  as  we  have  seen,  Epiphanes  had  openly 
insulted  the  religious  feelings  of  his  Asiatic  subjects. 
The  Baithians,  on  the  other  hand,  bB^o^n  at  any  rate 
with  a treatment  of  the  Persian  religion  which  was 
respectful  and  gratifying.  Though  perhaps  at  no  time 
very  sincere  Zoroastrians,  they  had  conformed  to  the 
State  religion  under  the  Achasmenian  kings  ; and  when 
the  period  came  that  they  had  themselves  to  establish 
a system  of  government,  they  gave  to  the  Magian 
hierarchy  a distinct  ^nd  important  place  in  their  go- 
vernmental machinery.  The  council,  which  advised 
the  monarch,  and  which  helped  to  elect  and  (if  need 
were)  depose  him,  was  composed  of  two  elements — 
the  Sophi^  or  wise  men,  who  were  civilians  ; and  the 
Magi,  or  priests  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.^  The  Magi 
had  thus  an  important  political  status  in  Parthia  during 
the  early  period  of  the  Empire ; but  they  seem  gra- 
dually to  have  declined  in  favour,  and  ultimately  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.^  The  Zoroastrian  creed  was, 
little  by  little,  superseded  among  the  Parthians  by  a 
complex  idolatry,  which,  beginning  with  an  image- 
worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  proceeded  -to  an  asso- 
ciation with  those  deities  of  the  deceased  kings  of  the 
nation,  and  finally  added  to  both  a worship  of  ances- 
tral idols,  which  formed  the  most  cherished  posses- 
sion of  each  family,  and  practically  monopolised  the 
religious  sentiment.^  All  the  old  Zoroastrian  practices 


^ Having  obtained  the  writings, 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  burned 
them ; but  the  whole  character  of 
his  policy  makes  this  incredible. 


^ Strabo,  xi.  0,  § 3. 

^ Agathias,  ii.  26. 

^ See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mon 
archj,  p.  399. 
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were  by  degrees  laid  aside.  In  Armenia  the  Arsacid 

monarclis  allowed  the  sacred  fire  of  Ormazd  to  become 

extinrruished  ; ^ and  in  their  own  territories  the  Par- 

thian.  Arsacidas  introduced  the  practice,  hateful  to 

Zoroastrians,  of  burning  the  dead.‘^  The  ultimate  reli- 

o-ion  of  these  monarchs  seems  in  fact  to  have  been 
& 

a syncretism  wherein  Sabaism,  Confucianism,  Greco- 
Macedonian  notions,  and  an  inveterate  primitive  ido- 
latry ^ were  mixed  together.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  very  names  of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  had  ceased  to 
be  known  at  the  Parthian  Court,  or  were  regarded  as 
those  of  exploded  deities,  whose  dominion  over  men’s 
minds  had  passed  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Persia  itself,  and  to  some 
extent  doubtless  among  the  neighbouring  countries, 
Zoroastrianism  (or  what  went  by  the  name)  had  a firm 
hold  on  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  multitude,  who 
viewed  with  disfavour  tl^e  tolerant  and  eclectic  spirit 
which  animated  the  Court  of  Ctesiphon.  The  per- 
petual fire,  kindled,  as  it  was  said,  from  heaven,  was 
carefully  tended  and  preserved  on  the  fire-altars  of 
the  Persian  holy  places  ; ^ the  Magian  hierarchy  was 
held  in  the  highest  repute,  the  kings  themselves  (as  it 
would  seem)  not  disdaining  to  be  Magi ; ^ the  ideas — 
even  perhaps  the  forms  ^ — of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman 


^ Moses  of  Chorene  tells  us  that, 
■when  Artaxerxes  conquered  Ar- 
menia, he  found  the  sacred  fire 
extinguished,  and  caused  it  to  be 
rekindled  {Hist.  Armen,  ii.  94). 

^ Herodian.  iv.  30. 

^ Compare  the  domestic  image- 
worship,  witnessed  to  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  9,  § 5),  with  the 
terophim-yNox&hx^  of  the  ancient 
Syrians  (Gen.  xxxi.  19-35). 


^ The  coins  of  the  Sassanians 
exhibit  from  the  first  the  fire-altar 
upon  their  reverse.  (See  below, 
pp.  66  and  94.) 

^ Agathias,  ii.  26 ; Nicephorus, 
Hist.  Eccl.  i.  6 ; p.  55,  B. 

® These  forms  appear  on  the 
earliest  Sassanian  bas-reliefs,  and 
would  scarcely  have  been  thus 
used  unless  previously  familiar  to 
the  people. 
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were  familiar  to  all ; image-worship  was  abhorred  the 
sacred  writings  in  the  Zend  or  most  ancient  Iranian 
language  were  diligently  preserved  and  multiplied ; a 
pompous  ritual  was  kept  up  ; the  old  national  reli- 
gion, the  religion  of  the  Achsemenians,  of  the  glorious 
period  of  Persian  ascendency  in  Asia,  was  with  the 
utmost  strictness  maintained,  probably  the  more  zeal- 
ously as  it  fell  more  and  more  into  disfavour  with  the 
Parthians. 

The  consequence  of  this  divergence  of  religious 
opinion  between  the  Persians  and  their  feudal  lords 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  a certain  amount  of 
alienation  and  discontent.  The  Persian  Magi  must 
have  been  especially  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of 
their  brethren  at  Court;  and  they  would  doubtless 
use  their  influence  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  their 
countrymen  generally.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  this  cause  alone  would  have  produced  any  striking 
result.  Eeligious  sympathy  rarely  leads  men  to  engage 
in  important  wars,  unless  it  has  the  support  of  other 
concurrent  motives.  To  account  for  the  revolt  of  the 
Persians  against  their  Parthian  lords  under  Artaxerxes, 
something  more  is  needed  than  the  consideration  of  the 
religious  differences  which  separated  the  two  peoples. 

Pirst,  then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Parthian  rule  must  have  been  from  the  beginnincr  dis- 
tasteful  to  the  Persians,  owing  to  the  rude  and  coarse 
character  of  the  people.  At  the  moment  of  ]\Ethri- 
dates’  successes,  the  Persians  might  experience  a senti- 
ment of  satisfaction  that  the  European  invader  was  at 
last  thrust  back,  and  that  Asia  had  reasserted  herself; 
but  a very  little  experience  of  Parthian  rule  was  suf- 


^ Mos.  Chor.  l.s.c. 


^ See  above,  p.  C. 
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licient  to  call  forth  different  feelings.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Parthians,  whether  they  were  actually 
Turanians  or  no/  were,  in  comparison  with  the  Per- 
sians, unpolished  and  uncivilised.  They  showed  their 
own  sense  of  this  -inferiority  by  an  affectation  of  Per- 
sian manners/  But  this  affectation  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. It  is  evident  that  in  art,  in  architecture,  in 
manners,  in  habits  of  life,  the  Parthian  race  reached 
only 'a  low  standard  ; they  stood  to  their  Hellenic  and 
Iranian  subjects  in  much  the  same  relation  that  the 
Turks  of  the  present  day  stand  to  the  modern  Greeks  ; 
they  made  themselves  respected  by  their  strength  and 
their  talent  for  organisation ; but  in  all  that  adorns  and 
beautihes  life  they  were  deficient/  The  Persians  must, 
during  the  Avhole  time  of  their  subjection  to  Parthia, 
have  been  sensible  of  a feeling  of  shame  at  the  want  of 
refinement  and  of  a high  type  of  civilisation  in  their 
masters. 

Again,  the  later  sovereigns  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty 
were  for  the  most  part  of  weak  and  contemptible 
character.  From  the  time  of  Yolagases  I.  to  that  of 
Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  king,  the  military  reputation  of 
Parthia  had  declined.  Foreign  enemies  ravaged  the 
territories  of  Parthian  vassal  kings,  and  retired,  when 
they  chose,  unpunished.^  Provinces  revolted  and  esta- 
blished their  independence.®  Eome  was  entreated  to 
lend  assistance  to  her  distressed  and  afflicted  rival,  and 
met  the  entreaties  with  a refusal.®  In  the  wars  which 
still  from  time  to  time  were  waged  between  the  two 
empires,  Parthia  was  almost  uniformly  worsted.  Three 

^ See,  on  this  point,  the  Author’s  See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Monar- 
Sixth  Monarchy,  pp.  19-26.  i chy,  pp.  291-2. 

^ Julian,  Orat.  ii.  p.  63.  ^ Ibid.  pp.  286  and  293. 

* Seethe  Author’s  Sixth  Monar-  ® Ibid.  p.  292. 
chy,  pp.  396-7  and  426-430. 
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times  her  capital  was  occupied/  and  once  her  monarch’s 
summer  palace  was  burned/  Province  after  province 
had  to  be  ceded  to  Pome/  The  golden  throne  which 
symbolised  her  glory  and  magnificence  was  carried 
off/  Meanwhile  feuds  raged  between  the  difierent 
branches  of  the  Arsacid  family ; civil  wars  were  fre- 
quent ; two  or  three  monarchs  at  a time  claimed  the 
throne,  or  actually  ruled  in  difierent  portions  of  the 
Empire/  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  bonds  were  loosened  between  Partliia  and 
her  vassal  kingdoms,  or  that  the  Persian  tributary 
monarchs  began  to  despise  their  suzerains,  and  to  con- 
template without  alarm  the  prospect  of  a rebellion 
which  should  place  them  in  an  independent  position. 

While  the  general  weakness  of  the  Arsacid  monarchs 
was  thus  a cause  naturally  leading  to  a renunciation 
of  their  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  a special 
influence  upon  the  decision  taken  by  Artaxerxes  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  one,  in  particular,  of  the 
results  of  that  weakness.  When  provinces  long  subject 
to  Parthian  rule  revolted,  and  revolted  successfully,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Hyrcania,  and  par- 
tially with  Bactria,®  Persia  could  scarcely  for  very 
shame  continue  submissive.  Of  all  the  races  subject 
to  Parthia,  the  Persians  were  the  one  which  had  held 
the  most  brilliant  position  in  the  past,  and  which  re- 
tained the  liveliest  remembrance  of  its  ancient  glories. 
This  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  grand  claims  which 
Artaxerxes  put  forward  in  his  early  negotiations  with 


^ By  Trajan  a.d.  116;  by  Avi- 
dius  Cassius  a.d.  165;  and  by 
Sept.  Sever  us  a.d.  198. 

2 Bio  Cassius,  Ixxi.  2. 

^ See  the  Author’s  Siaih  Monar- 
cJnjy  pp.  329  and  346. 


^ Ibid.  p.  312. 

5 Ibid.  pp.  284-6,  296-7,  318, 
348-9. 

® See  Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Armen. 
ii.  65  and  68. 
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the  Eomans,^  but  by  the  whole  course  of  Persian 
literature,  which  has  fundamentally  an  historic  cha- 
racter, and  exhibits  the  people  as  attached,  almost  more 
than  any  other  Oriental  nation,  to  the  memory  of  its 
Great  men  and  of  their  noble  achievements. The 
countrymen  of  Cyrus,  of  Darius,  of  Xerxes,  of  Ochus, 
of  the  conquerors  of  Media,  Bactria,  Babylon,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  of  the  invaders  of  Scythia  and 
Greece,  aAvare  that  they  had  once  borne  sway  over  the 
whole  region  between  Tunis  and  the  Indian  Desert, 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Cataracts,  when  they 
saw  a petty  mountain  clan,  like  the  Hyrcanians,  esta- 
blish and  maintain  their  independence  despite  the 
efforts  of  Parthia  to  coerce  them,  could  not  very  well 
remain  quiet.  If  so  weak  and  small  a race  could  defy 
the  power  of  the  Arsacid  monarchs,  much  more  might 
the  far  more  numerous  and  at  least  equally  courageous 
Persians  expect  to  succeed,  if  they  made  a resolute 
attempt  to  recover  their  freedom. 

It  is  probable  that  Artaxerxes,  in  his  capacity  of 
vassal,  served  personally  in  the  army  with  which  the 

Parthian  monarch  Artabanus  carried  on  the  struo-^^le 

. 

against  Pome,  and  thus  acquired  the  power  of  esti- 
mating correctly  the  military  strength  still  possessed 
by  the  Arsacidas,  and  of  measuring  it  against  that 
which  he  knew  to  belong  to  his  nation.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  formed  his  plans  during  the  earlier  period 
of  Artabanus’s  reign,  when  that  monarch  allowed  him- 
self to  be  imposed  upon  by  Caracallus,  and  suffered 


* Ilerodian.  vi.  6 and  11.  See 
telow,  p.  42. 

‘ The  frenerally  historical  cha- 
racter of  Firdusi’s  Shah-narneh,  or 
‘ Rook  of  the  Kings/  is  well 


known.  The  best  critics  admit 
that  Firdusi  wrote  from  materials 
belonging  to  Sassanian  times  (Max 
Muller  in  Bunsen’s  Philosojyht/  of 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  121). 
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calamities  and  indignities  in  consequence  of  his  folly. ^ 
When  the  Parthian  monarch  atoned  for  his  indiscre- 
tion, and  wiped  out  the  memory  of  his  disgraces  by 
the  brilhant  victory  of  Nisibis  and  the  glorious  peace 

wliich  he  made  mth  Macrinus,  Artaxerxes  mav  have 

•> 

found  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  ; or,  undazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  these  successes,  he  may  still  have 
judged  that  he  might  with  prudence  persevere  in  his 
enterprise.  Artabanus  had  suffered  great  losses  in  his 
two  campaigns  against  Eome,  and  especially  in  the 
three  days’  battle  of  Msibis.  He  was  at  variance  wdth 
several  princes  of  his  family,  one  of  whom  certainly 
maintained  himself  during  his  w^hole  reign  wdth  the 
state  and  title  of  ‘ King  of  Parthia.’  ^ Though  he  had 
fought  well  at  Nisibis,  he  had  not  given  any  indica- 
tions of  remarkable  military  talent.  Artaxerxes,  having 
taken  the  measure  of  his  antagonist  during  the  course 
of  the  Eoman  war,  having  estimated  his  resources  and 
formed  a decided  opinion  on  the  relative  strength  of 
Persia  and  Parthia,  deliberately  resolved,  a few  years 
after  the  Eoman  war  had  come  to  an  end,^  to  revolt 
and  accept  the  consequences.  He  was  no  doubt  con- 
vinced that  his  nation  would  throw  itself  enthusias- 
tically into  the  struggle,  and  he  beheved  that  he  could 
conduct  it  to  a successful  issue.  He  felt  himself  the 
champion  of  a depressed,  if  not  an  oppressed,^  nation- 
ahty,  and  had  faith  in  his  power  to  raise  it  into  a lofty 
position.  Iran,  at  any  rate,  should  no  longer,  he  re- 


1 See  the  Author’s  Sixt/i  Monar- 
chij,  pp.  354-6. 

Ibid,  pp.  348-350. 

3 The  Homan  war  terminated 
A.D,  217.  The  first  revolt  of  Ar- 
taxerxes probably  occurred  ab.  a.d. 
220. 


Agathang-elus,  the  Armenian 
historian,  makes  Artaxerxes  tax 
Artabanus  and  the  Parthians  gene- 
rally with  cruelty  and  oppression 
(ii.  § 5) ; but  he  (/ivcs  no  instances 
of  either. 
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solved,  submit  patiently  to  be  the  slave  of  Turan  ; the 
keen,  intelligent,  art-loving  Aryan  people  should  no 
longer  bear  submissively  the  yoke  of  the  rude,  coarse, 
clumsy  Scyths.  An  effort  after  freedom  should  be 
made.  He  had  little  doubt  of  the  result.  The  Persians, 
by  the  strength  of  their  own  right  arms  and  the  bless- 
ing of  Ahuramazda,  the  ‘ All-bounteous,’  ^ would  tri- 
umph over  their  impious  masters,  and  become  once 
more  a great  and  independent  people.  At  the  worst, 
if  he  had  miscalculated,  there  would  be  the  alternative 
of  a glorious  death  upon  the  battle-field  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  causes,  the  assertion  of  a nation’s  freedom.*^ 


^ Ahura-mazda  is  ‘ the  much- 
giving  Spirit.’  Mazda,  ‘ much-giv- 
ing,’ was  often  used  as  a name  by 
itself,  instead  of  the  longer  Ahura- 
mazda. 


^ Agathangelus  makes  Artaxer- 
xes  Opfiiiaujfitv  TTpdg  TTapdra^iv’ 
KptXrToy  yap  Oavtlv  rj  elvai  SoiiXoi 

dtaTTOTov  dSiKovvTog  (i,  5,  ad 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


Situation  and  Size  of  Persia.  General  Character  of  the  Country  and 
Climate.  Chief  Products.  Characteristics  of  the  Persian  People,  phxjsical 
and  moral.  Diferences  observable  in  the  Pace  at  different  periods. 


Persia  Proper  was  a tract  of  country  lying  on  tlie 
Gulf  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  extending  about 
450  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  2o0  miles.  Its  entire  area 
may  be  estimated  at  about  a hundred  thousand  scjuare 
miles.  It  was  thus  larger  than  Great  Britain,  about 
the  size  of  Italy,  and  rather  less  than  half  the  size  of 
France.^  The  boundaries  were,  on  the  west,  Elymais 
or  Susiana  (which,  however,  was  sometimes  reckoned 
a part  of  Persia)  ; ^ on  the  north.  Media  ; on  the  east, 
Carmania  5 ^ and  on  the  south,  the  sea.  It  is  nearly 
represented  in  modern  times  by  the  two  Persian  pro- 
vinces of  Farsistan  and  Laristan,  the  former  of  which 
retains,  but  slightly  changed,  the  ancient  appellation. 
The  Hindyan  or  Tab  (ancient  Oroatis)  seems  towards 


^ The  area  of  France  was  esti- 
mated in  18G8  at  213,324  square 
miles.  It  IS  now  not  mucli  ovei 
200,000  sq.  miles.  That  of  Great 
Britain  is  about  00,000  sq.yniles; 
that  of  Italy,  without  the  islands, 
under  100,000. 


— ^ Susiana  has  almost  become  a 
part  of  Persia’  (xv.  3,  § 2). 


^ Carmania  was  in  ancient  times 
reckoned  a part  of  Persia  (Herod, 
i.  125);  but  the  later  classical 


writers  (Strabo,  Arrian)  and  Uie 
Persian  authorities  for  the  Sassanian 
period  make  it  a distinct  country. 
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its  mouth  to  have  formed  the  western  limit. ^ East- 
ward, Persia  extended  to  about  the  site  of  the  modern 
Bunder  Kongo.^  Inland,  the  northern  boundary  ran 
probably  a httle  south  of  the  thirty-second  parallel,  from 
long.  50°  to  55°.  The  line  dividing  Persia  Proper  from 
Carmania  (now  Kerman)  was  somewhat  uncertain. 

The  character  of  the  tract  is  extremely  diversified. 
Ancient  writers  divided  the  country  into  three  strongly 
contrasted  regions.  The  first,  or  coast  tract,  was  (they 
said)  a sandy  desert,  producing  nothing  but  a few 
dates,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  Above  this 
was  a fertile  region,  grassy,  with  well- watered  meadows 
and  numerous  vineyards,  enjoying  a delicious  chmate, 
producing  almost  every  fruit  but  the  olive,  containing 
pleasant  parks  or  ‘ paradises,’  watered  by  a number  of 
hmjiid  streams  and  clear  lakes,  well  wooded  in  places, 
affording  an  excellent  pasture  for  horses  and  for  all 
sorts  of  cattle,  abounding  in  water- fowl  and  game  of 
every  kind,  and  altogether  a most  delightful  abode. 
Beyond  this  fertile  region,  towards  the  north,  was  a 
rugged  mountain  tract,  cold  and  mostly  covered  with 
snow,  of  which  they  did  not  profess  to  know  much.^ 

In  this  description  there  is  no  doubt  a certain  amount 
of  truth ; but  it  is  mixed  probably  with  a good  deal  of 
exaggeration.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 


^ Arrian,  Hid.  Ind.  xl.  1. 

^ Ibid,  xxxviii.  I. 

^ See  Strab.  xv.  3,  § 1,  and 
Nearcb.  ap.  Arr.  Hist.  Ind.  xl.  2-4. 
The  latter  writer  says : Trjv 
Tlffjaicu  -y})v  rpiHl  V(vt^i}a9ai  Tcor 
wpitjy  Xoyog  Karex^i.  per  avTfjg 

TTpoQ  ry  'l^pvdpy  9a\acray  oiKtop.tvov 
appu)Cig  ri  dvat  Kai  dicapTTov  virb 
Kavparog'  to  b'  £7ri  rybt  (og  irpog 
apKTov  Tt  Kal  /SoptTjv  dvepov  iovrwv 
KuXujg  KfKpaaOai  tCjv  tjptujv'  Kai  riji’ 


xd)pT)v  Troubled  n dvai  Kal  XtipCjvag 
vbpyXovg  Kai  dpireXov  7roXXt)v  (pkpup^ 
Kai  b(Toi  dXXoL  KapTToi  TrXijv  kXaiyg’ 
Trapabtinoiai  re  Travroioiai  TtOyXtvat^ 
Kui  TToTapolai  KuOapoiai  diappsfaOai 
Kni  Xippyatf  Kai  opviaiv  OKoaoiaiv  dp(pi 
TTorapovg  re  Kai  Xipvag  sari  rd  yOea, 
i-mroKjL  Tt  dyaGyv  tivai,  Kai  Tviaip 
dXXoicnv  vTToi^vywKTi  vtptaQai^  Kai 
vXwdfd  Tt  TToXXaxn  Kni  TroXvOrjpov' 
Typ  Tt  irpoau)  tTi  iir’  dpKTop  loprtop 
Xiipipiyv  Kai  PKptTujcta. 
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climate  or  character  of  the  country  has  unclerg(3iie 
any  important  alteration  between  the  time  of  Near- 
chus  or  Strabo  and  the  present  day.  At  present  it 
is  certain  that  the  tract  in  question  answers  but 
very  incompletely  to  the  description  which  those 
writers  give  of  it.  Three  regions  may  indeed  be  dis- 
tinguished, though  the  natives  seem  now  to  speak  of 
only  two  ; ^ but  none  of  them  corresponds  at  all  ex- 
actly to  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks.  The  coast  tract 
is  represented  with  the  nearest  approach  to  correctness. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a region  of  arid  plain,  often  impregnated 
with  salt,  ill-watered,  with  a poor  soil,  consisting  either 
of  sand  or  clay,  and  productive  of  little  besides  dates 
and  a few  other  fruits.^  A modern  historian‘s  says  of 
it  that  ‘ it  bears  a greater  resemblance  in  soil  and 
climate  to  Arabia  than  to  the  rest  of  Persia.’  It  is 
very  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  can  at  no  time  have  sup- 
ported more  than  a sparse  and  scanty  population. 
Above  this,  towards  the  north,  is  the  best  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  territory.  A mountain  tract,^  the 
continuation  of  Zagros,  succeeds  to  the  flat  and  sandy 
coast  region,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  Persia 
Proper.  It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  width,  and 
consists  of  an  alternation  of  mountain,  plain,  and  nar- 
row valley,  curiously  intermixed,  and  hitherto  mapped 
very  imperfectly.^  In  places  this  district  answers  fully 


1 The  natives  speak  of  a yhermsir 
or  ‘warm  district,’  and  a serdsir  or 
‘ pold  region  ’ (Kinneir’s  Persian 
Empire,  pp.  54,  200;  Pottinger, 
Travels,  p.  221 ; Geoyraph.  Journal, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  184).  The  ‘warm 
region  ’ is  known  also  as  the  Eesh- 
tistan,  or  ‘low  country.’ 

See  Pottinger,  Travels,  y.  54; 
Fraser,  Khorasnn,  p.  71;  Kinneir, 
pp.  54,  70,  81,  201. 


^ Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  2. 

^ It  is  curious  that  Strabo  should 
characterise  the  middle  region  as 
‘flat’  (Trffbi'j;).  His  authority, 
Nearchus,  did  not  make  this  mis- 
take. 

5 Contributions  towards  a map 
of  Persia  Proper  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Abbott,  General  Monteith, 
the  Baron  de  Bode,  and  others  (see 
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to  the  description  of  Nearchus,  being  ‘richly  fertile, 
])icturesque,  and  romantic  almost  beyond  imagination, 
with  lovely  wooded  dells,  green  mountain  sides,  and 
broad  plains,  suited  for  the  production  of  almost  any 
crops.’  ^ But  it  is  only  to  the  smaller  moiety  of  the 
region  that  such  a character  attaches ; more  than  half 
the  mountain  tract  is  sterile  and  barren ; ^ the  supply 
of  water  is  almost  everywhere  scanty  ; the  rivers  are 
few,  and  have  not  much  volume  ; many  of  them,  after 
short  courses,  end  in  the  sand,  or  in  small  salt  lakes, 
from  which  the  superfluous  water  is  evaporated.  Much 
of  the  country  is  absolutely  without  streams,  and  would 
be  uninhabitable  were  it  not  for  the  kanats  or  kareezes^ 
— subterranean  channels  made  by  art  for  the  con- 
veyance of  spring  water  to  be  used  in  irrigation. 
The  most  desolate  portion  of  the  mountain  tract  is 
towards  the  north  and  north-east,  where  it  adjoins 
upon  the  third  region,  which  is  the  worst  of  the  three. 
This  is  a portion  of  the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  the 
great  desert  which  stretches  from  the  eastern  skirts  of 
Zagros  to  the  Hamoon,  the  Helmend,  and  the  river  of 
Subzawur.  It  is  a dry  and  hard  plain,  intersected  at 
intervals  by  ranges  of  rocky  hills,^  with  a climate  ex- 
tremely hot  in  summer  and  extremely  cold  in  winter, 
incapable  of  cultivation,  excepting  so  far  as  water  can 
be  conveyed  by  kanats^  which  is,  of  course,  only  a 
short  distance.  The  fox,  the  jackal,  the  antelope,  and 
the  wild  ass  possess  this  sterile  and  desolate  tract. 


Geograph.  Journal,  vols.  xiii.,  xxv., 
and  xxvii.)  ; but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  especially  towards  the 
east  and  south-east. 

^ See  the  Author’s  Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p.  87,  2nd  ed. 

^ See  Kinneir,  Versian  Empire, 
pp.  195-200  5 Ker  Porter,  Travels, 


vol.  i.  pp.  459,  472 ; Morier,  First 
Journey,  92, 147,  148;  Geograph. 
Journal,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  29-78,  vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  149-184. 

^ Fraser,  ATAoz-rt. saw,  p.  79;  Morier, 
First  Journey,  p.  150.  ’ 

* Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pp.  455-169. 
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where  ‘all  is  dry  and  cheerless,’ ‘ and  verdure  is 
, almost  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  peculiar  districts  of  Persia  are 
the  lake  basins  of  Neyriz  and  Deriah-i-Nemek.  The 
rivers  given  off  from  the  northern  side  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  between  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first 
parallels,  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  mountains,  flow 
eastward  towards  the  desert ; and  their  waters  gradually 
collect  into  two  streams,  which  end  in  two  lakes,  the 
Deriah-i-Nemek  and  that  of  Neyriz,  or  Lake  Bakh- 
tigan.2  basin  of  Lake  Neyriz  lies  towards  the 

north.  Here  the  famous  ‘Bendamir  ^ and  the  Pulwar 
or  Kur-ab,  flowing  respectively  from  the  north-east 
and  the  north,  unite  in  one  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Persepolis,  and,  after  fertilising  the  plain  of 
Merdasht,^  run  eastw^ard  down  a rich  vale  for  a dis- 
tance of  some  forty  miles  into  the  salt  lake  which  swal- 
lows them  up.  This  lake,  when  full,  has  a length  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  with  a breadth  of  from  three  to 
six.^  In  summer,  however,  it  is  often  quite  dry,  the 
water  of  the  Bendamir  being  expended  in  irrigation 
before  reaching  its  natural  terminus.  The  valley  and 
plain  of  the  Bendamir,  and  its  tributaries,  are  among 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  Persia,  as  well  as  among 
those  of  most  historic  interest. 


1 Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 


Yol-  XXV.  DO.  72-75. 


3 Called  also  Lalre  Kheir.  The 
name  Bakhtigan,  which  nmintains 
its  place  in  our  maps,  is  said  to  he 

i i.  rvxxTTi  firi  hlift  nnLivPS 


7 The  ancient  capital,  Pasargadm, 
was  situuted  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pulwar  (or  Cyrus),  a tributary  of 
the  Bendamir.  Persepolis,  which 

^ J]  ^ rt  c%^rvCi  /I  CO  A.V  S A.L  I ll  A 

I 


XXV.  p.  / i)*  , , / TT  M J 

» Moore,  lalla  Eoolch,  ‘Veiled 
ProplieVj.  77-,  ‘ I'ire- Worship- 


7 ; ^ Fire-  Worship- 


^ Abbott,  in  Geoyraph.  Journal ^ 


two  vales. 
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The  basin  of  the  Deriah-i-Nemek  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Keyriz,  but  it  is  even  more  productive. 
Numerous  brooks  and  streams,  rising  not  far  from 
Shiraz,  run  on  all  sides  into  the  Nemek  lake,  which 
lias  a length  of  about  fifteen  and  a breadth  of  three  or 
three  and  a half  miles.^  Among  the  streams  is  the 
celebrated  brook  of  Hafiz,  the  Eocknabad,  which  still 
retains  ‘ its  singular  transparency  and  softness  to  the 
taste.’  ^ Other  rills  and  fountains  of  extreme  clearness 
abound,^  and  a verdure  is  the  result,  very  unusual  in 
Persia.  The  vines  grown  in  the  basin  produce  the 
famous  Shiraz  wine,  the  only  good  wine  which  is 
manufactured  in  the  East.  The  orchards  are  magnifi- 
cent. In  the  autumn,  ‘ the  earth  is  covered  with  the 
gathered  harvest,  fiowers,  and  fruits  ; melons,  peaches, 
pears,  nectarines,  cherries,  grapes,  pomegranates  ; all 
is  a garden,  abundant  in  sweets  and  refreshment.’  ^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  fertility  of 
the  Shiraz  plain  and  of  a few  other  places,  Persia 
Proper  seems  to  have  been  rightly  characterised  in 
ancient  times  as  ‘ a scant  land  and  a rugged.’  ^ Its 
area  was  less  than  a fifth  of  the  area  of  modern 
Persia ; and  of  this  space  nearly  one  half  was  unin- 
habitable, consisting  either  of  barren  stony  mountain 
or  of  scorching  sandy  plain,  ill  supplied  with  water 
and  often  impregnated  with  salt.  Its  products,,  conse- 
quently, can  have  been  at  no  time  either  very  abun- 
dant or  very  varied.  Anciently,  the  low  coast  tract 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  to  a small  extent  in 


^ Ouseley,  Travels^  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^ Ibid.  p.  709. 

GO,  70 ; Abbott,  in  Geoyi'aph,  Journal,  ^ Herod,  ix.  122.  Compare  Plat. 


vol.  xxvii.  p.  151. 


Ley.  iii,  p.  G95,  A j Arr.  Exp.  Alex. 

V.  4. 
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corn/  and  to  have  produced  good  dates  and  a few 
other  fruits.^  The  mountain  region  was,  as  we  have 
seen,^  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures,  for  its 
abundant  fruits,  and  especially  for  its  grapes.  Within 
the  mountains,  on  the  high  plateau,  assafetida  {sil- 
phium)  was  found,^  and  probably  some  other  medicinal 
herbs.^  Corn,  no  doubt,  could  be  grown  largely  in  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  the  mountain  tract,  as  well  as  on 
the  plateau,  so  far  as  the  kanats  carried  the  water. 
There  must  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a deficiency  of 
timber,  though  the  palms  of  the  low  tract,  and  the 
oaks,  planes,  chenars  or  sycomores,  poplars,  and 
willows®  of  the  mountain  regions  sufficed  for  the 
wants  of  the  natives.  Not  much  fuel  was  required, 
and  stone  was  the  general  material  used  for  building. 
Among  the  fruits  for  which  Persia  was  famous  are 
especially  noted  the  peach,^  the  walnut,  and  the 
citron.^  The  walnut  bore  among  the  Eomans  the 
appellation  of  ‘ royal.’  ^ 

Persia,  like  Media,  was  a good  nursery  for  horses.^® 
Fine  grazing  grounds  existed  in  many  parts  of  the 
mountain  region,  and  for  horses  of  tlie  Arab  breed 
even  the  Deshtistan  was  not  unsuited.  Camels  were 
reared  in  some  places,^'^  and  sheep  and  goats  were 


1 Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  xxxvii.  2, 
xxxviii.  9. 

2 Ibid,  xxxviii.  6;  Strab.  xv.  3, 
§ 1- 

3 Supra,  p.  19. 

4 Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  3. 

5 Ibid.  xxiv.  17,  xxvii.  13. 

® See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol. 
iii.  p.  140,  note 

7 Plin.  XV.  13  and  14.  The  word 
‘ peach  ’ is  corrupted  from  the  Latin 
'persicn.  (Compare  Germ.  Pfirsche, 
Puss,  persihie,  and  French  peche.) 

8 Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  3. 


9  Ibid.  XV.  22. 

Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  xl.  4.  Com- 
pare Herod,  i.  13(3;  Nic.  Damasc. 
Fr.  66 ; Strab.  xv.  3,  § 18.  The 
statement  of  Xenophon,  that  an- 
ciently a horse  was  a rarity  in 
Persia  Proper  {Cyrop.  i.  3,  § 3),  is 
one  of  the  man}"  to  be  found  in  the 
work  known  as  the  Cyropcedin,  on 
which  no  dependence  can  be  placed. 

Kinneir,  Persian  Umpire,  p.  41 ; 
Fraser,  Khorasan,  p.  72. 

*2  Strab.  XV.  3,  § 1 : Trpog  ralg 
timr  oi  Ka/iUiXofSocrKoi. 
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numerous.^  Horned  cattle  were  probably  not  so  abun- 
dant, as  the  character  of  the  country  is  not  favour- 
able for  them.‘^  Game  existed  in  large  quantities,^ 
the  lakes  abounding  Avith  water-fowl,^  such  as  ducks, 
teal,  heron,  snipe,  &c.  ; and  the  wooded  portions  of 
the  mountain  tract  giving  shelter  to  the  stag,  the 
wild  goat,  the  wild  boar,  the  hare,  the  pheasant,  and 
the  heathcock.^  Fish  were  also  plentiful.  Whales 
visited  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  were  sometimes  stranded 
upon  the  shores,  where  their  carcases  furnished  a mine 
of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.^  Dolphins  abounded,  as 
well  as  many  smaller  kinds  ; and  shell-fish,  particularly 
oysters,  could  always  be  obtained  without  difficulty.'^ 
The  rivers,  too,  were  capable  of  furnishing  fresh- water 
fish  in  good  quantity,^  though  we  cannot  say  if  this 
source  of  supply  was  utilised  in  antiquity. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  Persia  were  fairly  numer- 
ous. Good  salt  was  yielded  by  the  lakes  of  the  middle 
region,  and  was  also  obtainable  upon  the  plateau. 
Bitumen  and  naphtha  were  produced  by  sources  in  the 
low  country.®  The  mountains  contained  most  of  the 
important  metals  and  a certain  number  of  valuable 
gems.^®  The  pearls  of  the  Gulf  acquired  early  a great 


^ Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  xxxvii.  10 ; 
Herod,  i.  126. 

^ Horned  cattle  are,  however, 
mentioned  among  the  domestic 
animals  of  Persia  Proper,  both  by 
Herodotus  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  (Fr.  66). 

^ Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  xl.  4 : yoOpiji' 
TToXvOrfpov, 

^ Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii. 
p.  142. 

^ Ibid.  pp.  141-2. 

® Nearch.  ap.  Arr.  Hist.  Ind. 
xxxix.  4. 


^ Ibid,  xxxix.  5. 

® Ouseley,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  261, 
446,  &c. 

» Plin.  H.  N.  yi.  23. 

As  the  iritis,  a species  of  rock- 
crystal  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  9,  sub 
f>n.) ; the  atizoe,  a white  stone  which 
had  a pleasant  odour  (ib.  xxxvii. 
10) ; the  mithrax,  a gem  of  many 
hues  (ibid.)  ’,  the  nipparene,  which 
resembled  ivory  (ibid.) ; and  the 
thelycardios  or  mule,  which  was  in 
special  favour  among  the  natives  of 
the  country  (ibid.) 
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reputation,  and  a regular  fishery  was  established  for 
them  before  the  time  of  Alexander.^ 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  products  of  Persia 
were  its  men.  The  ‘ scant  and  rugged  country  ’ gave 
birth,  as  Cyrus  the  Great  is  said  to  have  observed,^  to 
a race  brave,  hardy,  and  enduring,  calculated  not  only 
to  hold  its  own  against  aggressors,  but  to  extend  its 
sway  and  exercise  dominion  over  the  Western  Asiatics 
generally.  The  Aryan  family  is  the  one  which,  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind,  is  the  most  self-asserting,  and  has 
the  greatest  strength,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual. 
The  Iranian  branch  of  it,  whereto  the  Persians  be- 
longed, is  not  perhaps  so  gifted  as  some  others  ; but 
it  has  qualities  which  place  it  above  most  of  those  by 
which  Western  Asia  was  anciently  peopled.  In  the 
primitive  times,  from  Cyrus  the  Great  to  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  the  Persians  seem  to  have  been  rude  mountain- 
eers, probably  not  very  unlike  the  modern  Kurds  and 
Lurs,  who  inhabit  portions  of  the  same  chain  which 
forms  the  heart  of  the  Persian  country.  Their  phy- 
siognomy was  handsome.^  A high  straight  forehead,  a 
long  slightly  aquiline  nose,  a short  and  curved  upper 
lip,  a well-rounded  chin,  characterised  the  Persian. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  grave  and  noble.  He 
had  abundant  hair,  which  he  wore  very  artificially 


1 Arrian,  Hid.  Ind.  xxxviii.  3. 
The  account  of  pearl-fishing  given 
hy  Isidore  ( see  Miiller’s  Geoyraphi 
Minores,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255)  is 
probably  a description  of  the  Persian 
practice,  with  which,  as  a native  of 
Charax  Spasini,on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
he  is  likely  to  have  been  familiar. 
The  pearls  were  obtained  wholly 
bv  means  of  divers. 

* 2 Herod,  ix.  122. 

^ Dr.  Prichard  says  of  the 
Persian  physiognomy,  as  repre- 


sented in  the  ancient  sculptures : 
‘The  outline  of  the  countenance 
is  not  strictly  Grecian,  for  it  is 
peculiar  ; but  it  is  noble  and 
dignified ; and  if  the  expression  is 
not  full  of  life  and  genius,  it  is 
intellectual  and  indicative  of  re- 
flection. The  shape  of  the  head  is 
entirely  Indo-European,  and  has 
nothing  that  recalls  the  Tartar  or 
Mongolian.’  (^Natural  History  of 
Man,  p.  173.) 
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arranged.  Above  and  round  the  brow  it  was  made 
to  stand  away  from  the  face  in  short  crisp  curls ; on 
the  top  of  the  head  it  was  worn  smooth  ; at  the  back 
of  the  head  it  was  again  trained  into  curls,  which 
followed  each  other  in  several  rows  from  the  level  of 
the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  moustache 
was  always  cultivated,  and  curved  in  a gentle  sweep. 
A beard  and  whiskers  were  worn,  the  former  some- 
times long  and  pendent,  hke  the  Assyrian,  but  more 
often  clustering  around  the  chin  in  short  close  curls. 
The  figure  was  well-formed,  but  somewhat  stout ; the 
carriage  was  dignified  and  simple. 


ANCiE>’T  PERSIANS  (froDi  a bas*relief  at  Persepolis). 
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Simplicity  of  manners  prevailed  during  this  period. 
At  the  court  there  was  some  luxury  ; but  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  living  in  their  mountain  territory,  and 
attached  to  agriculture  and  hunting,  maintained  the 
habits  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  a somewhat  rude 
though  not  a coarse  people.  The  dress  commonly 
worn  was  a close-fitting  shirt  or  tunic  of  leather,^ 
descending  to  the  knee,  and  with  sleeves  that  reached 
down  to  the  wrist.  Eound  the  tunic  was  worn  a belt 
or  sash,  which  was  tied  in  front.  The  head  was  pro- 
tected by  a loose  felt  cap,^  and  the  feet  by  a sort  of 
high  shoe  or  low  boot.  The  ordinary  diet  was  bread 
and  cress-seed,^  while  the  sole  beverage  was  water.^ 
In  the  higher  ranks,  of  course,  a different  style  of  living 
prevailed  ; the  elegant  and  flowing  ‘ Median  robe  ’ was 
worn  flesh  of  various  kinds  was  eaten  much  wine 
was  consumed  and  meals  were  extended  to  a great 
length.^  The  Persians,  however,  maintained  during 
this  period  a general  hardihood  and  bravery  which 
made  them  the  most  dreaded  adversaries  of  the  Greeks,^ 
and  enabled  them  to  maintain  an  unquestioned  do- 
minion over  the  other  native  races  of  W estern  Asia. 

As  time  went  on,  and  their  monarchs  became  less 
warlike,  and  wealth  accumulated,  and  national  spirit 
decayed,  the  Persian  character  by  degrees  deteriorated, 
and  sank,  even  under  the  Achsemenian  kings,  to  a level 
not  much  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Asiatic. 


^ Herod,  i.  71. 

^ Ibid.  vii.  61  : -n-tpl  tijch  Ke';.a\7jai 

ef^ov  TTiXovQ  aTTay'cac. 

3 Xen.  Cyrop.  i,  2,  §§  8 and  11. 
Herod,  i.  71 ; Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2, 
§ 8 ; Strab.  xv.  3,  § 18. 

^ Herod,  i.  135 ; Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  1,  § 40. 


® Herod,  i.  133  ; Heraclid. 
Cuman.  ap.  Atben.  Deipi.  iv.  p. 
145,  F. 

7 Herod.  1.  s.  c. ; Xen.  Cyrop 
viii.  8,  § 10. 

® Xen.  Cijrop.  viii.  8,  § 9. 

® Herod,  vi.  112,  ix.  62,  71. 
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The  Persian  antagonists  of  Alexander  were  pretty 
nearly  upon  a par  with  the  races  which  in  Hindustan 
have  yielded  to  the  British  power ; they  occasionally 
fought  with  gallantry/  but  they  were  deficient  in  reso- 
lution, in  endurance,  in  all  the  elements  of  solid 
strength  ; and  they  were  quite  unable  to  stand  their 
«‘round  asrainst  the  vigour  and  dash  of  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Greeks.  Whether  physically  they  were  very 
different  from  the  soldiers  of  Cyrus  may  be  doubted,  but 
morally  they  had  fallen  far  below  the  ancient  standard ; 
their  self-respect,  their  love  of  country,  their  attach- 
ment to  their  monarch  had  diminished ; no  one  showed 
any  great  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought ; 
after  two  defeats  ^ the  empire  wholly  collapsed ; and 
the  Persians  submitted,  apparently  without  much  reluc- 
tance, to  the  Helleno-Macedonian  yoke. 

Five  centuries  and  a half  of  servitude  could  not 
much  improve  or  elevate  the  character  of  the  people. 
Their  fall  from  power,  their  loss  of  wealth  and  of 
dominion  did  indeed  advantage  them  in  one  way : it 
put  an  end  to  that  continually  advancing  sloth  and 
luxury  which  had  sapped  the  virtue  of  the  nation, 
depriving  it  of  energy,  endurance,  and  almost  every 
manly  excellence.  It  dashed  the  Persians  back  upon 
the  ground  whence  they  had  sprung,  and  whence, 
Antseus-like,  they  proceeded  to  derive  fresh  vigour  and 
vital  force.  In  their  ‘ scant  and  rug^sfed  ’ fatherland,  the 
people  of  Cyrus  once  more  recovered  to  a great  extent 
their  ancient  prowess  and  hardihood — their  habits  be- 
came simplified,  their  old  patriotism  revived,  their 
self-respect  grew  greater.  But  while  adversity  thus  in 


^ As  at  the  Granicus  (Arrian, 
E.rp.  Alex.  i.  15). 

Those  of  Issus  and  Arhela.  The 


engagement  at  the  Granicus  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  unimpor- 
tant. 
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some  respects  proved  its  ‘ sweet  uses  ’ upon  them,  there 
were  other  respects  in  which  submission  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Greeks,  and  still  more  to  that  of  the  Parthians, 
seems  to  have  altered  them  for  the  worse  rather  than 
for  the  better.  There  is  a coarseness  and  rudeness 
about  the  Sassanian  Persians  which  we  do  not  observe 
in  Achmmenian  times.  The  physique  of  the  nation  is 
not  indeed  much  altered.  Nearly  the  same  counte- 
nance meets  us  in  the  sculptures  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son 
of  Babek,  of  Sapor,  and  of  their  successors,^  with  which 
we  are  familiar  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
and  Xerxes.  There  is  the  same  straight  forehead,  the 
same  aquiline  nose,  the  same  well-shaped  mouth,  the 
same  abundant  hair.  The  form  is,  however,  coarser 
and  clumsier ; the  expression  is  less  refined  ; and  the 
general  effect  produced  is  that  the  people  have,  even 
physically,  deteriorated.  The  mental  and  msthetic 
standard  seems  still  more  to  have  sunk.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Persians  of  Sassanian  times  possessed 
the  governmental  and  administrative  ability  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  or  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Their  art,  though 
remarkable,  considering  the  almost  entire  disappear- 
ance of  art  from  Western  Asia  under  the  Parthians,^ 
is,  compared  with  that  of  Achmmenian  times,  rude 
and  grotesque.  In  architecture,  indeed,  they  are 
not  without  merit,  though  even  here  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  indebted  to  the  Parthians,  which 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  must  lessen  our  estima- 
tion of  them  ; but  their  mimetic  art,  while  not  wanting 
in  spirit,  is  remarkably  coarse  and  unrefined.  As  a 
later  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  no  more 


^ Seethe  woodcuts  on  pp.  06,  67, 
94,  &c. ; and  compare  them  with  thy 
Achmmenian  countenances  on  p.  25. 


2 See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mon- 
archj,  pp.  371-397. 
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need  be  said  upon  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  note  that  the  impression  which 
we  obtain  from  the  monumental  remains  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  Persians  accords  with  what  is  to  be  gathered 
of  them  from  the  accounts  of  the  Eomans  and  the 
Greeks.  The  great  Asiatic  revolution  of  the  year  a.d. 
226  marks  a revival  of  the  Iranic  nationality  from  the 
depressed  state  into  which  it  had  sunk  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years ; but  the  revival  is  not  full  or  com- 
plete. The  Persians  of  the  Sassanian  kingdom  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  time  between  Cyrus  the  Great 
and  Darius  Codomannus ; they  have  ruder  manners, 
a grosser  taste,  less  capacity  for  government  and  orga- 
nisation ; they  have,  in  fact,  been  coarsened  by  centuries 
of  Tatar  rule ; they  are  vigorous,  active,  energetic, 
proud,  brave ; but  in  civilisation  and  refinement  they 
do  not  rank  much  above  their  Parthian  predecessors. 
Western  Asia  gained,  perhaps,  something,  but  it  did 
not  gain  much,  from  the  substitution  of  the  Persians 
for  the  Parthians  as  the  dominant  power.  The  change 
is  the  least  marked  among  the  revolutions  which  the 
East  underwent  between  the  accession  of  Cyrus  and 
the  conquests  of  Timour.  But  it  is  a change,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  better.  It  is  accompanied  by  a revival 
of  art,  by  improvements  in  architecture  ; it  inaugurates 
a rehgious  revolution  which  has  advantages.  Above 
all,  it  saves  the  East  from  stagnation.  It  is  one  among 
many  of  those  salutary  shocks  which,  in  the  political 
as  in  the  natural  world,  are  needed  from  time  to  time 
to  stimulate  action  and  prevent  torpor  and  apathy. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

Eeujn  of  Artaxer.res  I.  Stories  told  of  him.  3£ost  probable  account  of 
his  Descent,  Rank,  and  Tarentacje.  His  Contest  with  Artabanus.  First 
War  with  Chosro'es  of  Armenia.  Contest  ivith  Alexander  Severus.  Second 
War  with  Chosro'es  and  Conquest  of  Armenia.  Religious  Reforms.  In- 
ternal Administration  and  Government.  Art.  Coinage.  Inscriptions. 

^Ov  (sc.  ’Aprd^avov)  ’ApTa|€>|7)s  airoKTeivas,  Wpaais  tV  &PxV  dviKThaaro  • to 
T6  yiirviwvra  tBvn  ^dp^apa  padiws  •^5tj  kuI  rp  'Pwpaiuy  dpxv 

ine^ov\€vaeu. — Heeodian.  vi.  2,  ad  fin. 

Around  the  cradle  of  an  Oriental  sovereign  who  founds 
a dynasty  there  cluster  commonly  a number  of  tra- 
ditions, which  have,  more  or  less,  a mythical  character. 
The  tales  told  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  which  even  Hero- 
dotus set  aside  as  incredible,^  have  their  parallels  in 
narratives  that  were  current  within  one  or  two  cen- 
turies^ with  respect  to  the  founder  of  the  Second  Per- 
sian Empire,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
mythologers  of  Achasmenian  times.  Artaxerxes,  ac- 
cording to  some,^  was  the  son  of  a common  soldier 
who  had  an  illicit  connection  with  the  wife  of  a Persian 
cobbler^  and  astrologer,  a certain  Babek  or  Papak,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Cadusian  country  ^ and  a man  of  the 


^ Herod,  i.  95  and  214. 

2 Agiithangelus,  the  earliest  of 
those  Arnieuian  historians  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  was 
the  secretary  of  Tiridates  the  Great 
(of  Armenia),  and  lived  con^- 
quently  in  the  earlier  half  oi  the 
fourth  century,  or  about  a hundred 
years  later  than  Artaxerxes.  Moses 
of  Chorene  wrote  a century  hvter 
(ab.  A.D.  440).  Agathias  is  still 


later ; he  did  not  write  till  about 
A.D.  580. 

^ Agathias,  ii.  p.  Co. 

^ Gibbon  calls  Babek  a Ganner  ’ 
(^Decline  ayid  Fall,  ch,  viii.  vc)l.  i. 
p.  331),  and  De  Sacy  a Gurrier’ 
(corroyeur : Memoire  sur  les  Inscrip- 
tkms  de  Hakhsh-i-Rustayn,  p.  33, 
note  49).  But  Agathias,  their 
authority,  has  atcvTorogof. 

^ !So  Agathias,  ii.  p.  G5,  C. 
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lowest  class. ^ Papak,  knowing  by  his  art  that  the  sol- 
dier’s son  would  attain  a lofty  position,  voluntarily  ceded 
his  rights  as  husband  to  the  favourite  of  fortune,  and  bred 
up  as  his  own  the  issue  of  this  illegitimate  commerce, 
who,  when  he  attained  to  manhood,  justified  Papak’s 
foresight  by  successfully  revolting  from  Artabanus 
and  estabhshing  the  new  Persian  monarchy.  Others  ^ 
said  that  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom  was  a 
Parthian  satrap,  the  son  of  a noble,  and  that,  having 
long  meditated  revolt,  he  took  the  final  plunge  in  con- 
sequence of  a prophecy  uttered  by  Artabanus,  who 
was  well  skilled  in  magical  arts,  and  saw  in  the  stars 
that  the  Parthian  empire  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. Artabanus,  on  a certain  occasion,  when  he  com- 
municated this  prophetic  knowledge  to  his  wife,  was 
overheard  by  one  of  her  attendants,  a noble  damsel 
named  Artaducta,  already  affianced  to  Artaxerxes  and 
a sharer  in  his  secret  counsels.  At  her  instioration  he 
hastened  his  plans,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
upon  the  successful  issue  of  his  enterprise  made  her 
his  queen.  Miraculous  circumstances  were  freely  in- 
terwoven with  these  narratives,^  and  a result  was 
produced  which  staggered  the  faith  even  of  such  a 
writer  as  Moses  of  Chorene,  who,  desiring  to  confine 
himself  to  what  was  strictly  true  and  certain,  could 
find  no  more  to  say  of  Artaxerxes’  birth  and  origin 
than  that  he  was  the  son  of  a certain  Sasan,  and  a 
native  of  Istakr,  or  Persepolis. 


^ nai’Ta7ra<H  fxiv  dminoTarcQ, 

(Agathias,  l.a.c.) 

^ Agathangelus,  i.  9. 

^ See  Moses  of  Choren^  {Hist. 
Armen,  ii.  07),  who  declines  to 
repeat  these  fables,  remarking : 
‘Alienum  estfabulas  commemorare, 
de  somhio  cupidinis,  de  judicio,  et 
xyne  ah  tSascme  orto^  de  grege  con- 


cluso,  atque  oculi  albngine,  et 
divinorum  sen  Chodionim  prcedic- 
tione,  caeterisque  quas  seqiuintur, 
nempe  de  stuprosa  Artasiris  niente 
et  caede,  de  vesana  magi  tilife  ob  vi- 
tuliim  eloquentia,  &c.’  Compare  the 
story  of  Heftwad  and  the  worm 
related  in  the  Modjmel-aUTewarilxh 
{Journal  Asiatiqiie  for  1841,  p.  501 ). 
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Even,  however,  the  two  facts  thus  selected  as  be- 
yond criticism  by  Moses  are  far  from  being  entitled 
to  implicit  credence.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sasan 
according  to  Agathangelus  and  Moses, ^ is  the  son  of 
Papak  (or  Babek)  in  his  own‘^  and  his  son’s  inscrip- 
tions. The  Persian  writers  generally  take  the  same 
view,  and  declare  that  Sasan  was  a remoter  ancestor 
of  Artaxerxes,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  family, 
and  not  Artaxerxes’  father.^  In  the  extant  records 
of  the  new  Persian  kingdom,  the  coins  and  the  inscrip- 
tions, neither  Sasan  nor  the  gentilitial  term  derived 


^ Agafhano^elus,  i.  § 3 ; Mos. 
Chor.  Hist.  Armen,  ii.  54,  66,  &c. 

2 T)e  Sacy,  Memoire,  &c.,  p.  30; 
Thomas,  in  As.  Society's  Journal, 
New  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  269 ; Spiegel, 
Grammafik  der  Huzvaresch-Sprache, 
p.  172  ; Hang,  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand 
Glossary,  p.  5.  The  inscription  of 
Artaxerxes  is  confirmed  by  those  of 
his  son.  Sapor,  who  calls  Papak 
(Babek)  his  grandfather  (De  Sacy, 
p.  31 ; Thomas,  in  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  New  Series,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  301,  314;  Hang,  Glossary,  p. 
46).  There  are  also  coins  of  Arta- 
xerxes which  have  his  head  on  the 
obverse,  with  the  legend  Artahsheti , 
and  on  the  other  side  the  head  of 
his  father,  with  the  legend  Mazddisn 
hag  Papak,  ‘the  Orniazd-worship- 
ping  divine  Papak.  (See  IMordt- 
mann’s  article  in  the  Zeitschrift 
der  deutschen  morgenldndischen  Ge- 

sellschaft,  vol.  viii.  p- 

in  QJivoii,  for  Ib/w* 

p.  48.)  . . . 

3 See  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  i. 

p.  89;  Thomas  in  Num.  Chron., 
New  Series,  No.  xlv.  p.  47.  The 
variety,  however,  of  the  Persian 
accounts  is  almost  inhmte.  l|ie 
Lehtarikh  makes  Artaxerxes  tlie 
son  of  Sasan,  and  calls  Babek  his 
maternal  grandfather  (D’Herbelot, 
Bhl.  Orient,  tom.  i.  p.  375).  ihe 


Tarikh-KozideJi  and  Bina-Kiti  agree 
on  the  latter  point,  but  make  Sasan 
the  other  (paternal)  grandfather 
(ibid.).  The  Zeenut-al-Tuarikh 
has  two  Sasans,  one  of  whom  is 
the  father  and  the  other  the  grand- 
father of  Babek.  Ma90iidi  gives 
two  genealogies  of  Artaxerxes, 
each  containing  three  Sasans,  and 
one  of  them- two,  the  other  three 
Babeks  (Prairks  d'Or,  tom.  ii.  p. 
151) 


Lohrasp 

1 

Lohrasp 

1 

1 

Gustasp 

1 

1 

Gustasp 

j 

1 

Isfendiar 

1 

Isfendiar 

1 

1 

Bahman 

1 

1 

Bahman 

1 

1 

Sassan 

1 

Sassan 

Dara  Mehremas 

1 i 

Behawend  Babek 


Sassan 

Sassan 

I 

Babek 

1 

Babek 

1 

1 

Sassan 

1 

Sassan 

1 

Babek  (Shah) 

1 

Babek 

Ardeshir  Ard<5shir 
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from  it,  Sasaiiicla3,  has  any  place  ; and  thougli  it  would 
perhaps  be  rash  to  question  on  this  account  the  em- 
ployment of  the  term  Sasanidae  by  the  dynasty,^  yet 
we  may  regard  it  as  really  ‘ certain  ’ that  the  father  of 
Artaxerxes  was  named,  not  Sasan,  but  Papak ; and 
that,  if  the  term  Sassanian  was  in  reality  a patronymic, 
it  was  derived,  like  the  term  ‘Achmmenian,’  ^ from  some 
remote  progenitor  ^ whom  tlie  royal  family  of  the  new 
empire  believed  to  have  been  their  founder. 

The  native  country  of  Artaxerxes  is  also  variouslv 
stated  by  the  authorities.  Agathangelus  calls  him  an 
Assyrian,*^  and  makes  the  Assyrians  play  an  important 
part  in  his  rebelhon.^  Agathias  says  that  he  was  born 
in  the  Cadusian  country,^  or  the  low  tract  south-west 
of  the  Caspian,  which  belonged  to  Media  rather  than 
to  Assyria  or  Persia.  Dio  Cassius  ^ and  Herodian,^  the 
contemporaries  of  Artaxerxes,  caU  him  a Persian ; and 
diere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  correct 

in  so  doing.  Agathangelus  allows  the  predominantly 

%/ 


' The  term  seems  to  have  been 
first  used  hy  the  Armenian  writers, 
who  regarded  Artaxerxes  as  the 
son  of  Sasan.  (See  Agathang. 
i.  § 3,  ad  Jin?)  Adopted  from 
them  by  the  Byzantines,  it  passed 
into  the  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. 

^ This  term  {Hakhdmanishiya)  j 
was  actually  used  by  the  kings  of 
the  Great  Persian  Empire  from 
Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as 
appears  from  their  inscriptions. 
(See  Sir  II.  Pawlinson’s  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271 
2/  9,  .320,  342,  &c. ; and  Loftus’ 
thaldcsa  and  Susiana,  p.  372.)  It 
appears  from  the  Behistun  monu- 
ment that  Darius  Ilystaspis  con- 
nected the  name  with  a certain 
Achaemenes  (Ilakhcimanis/i),  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  ancestor  in  the  I 

D 


fifth  degree.  (Compare  Herod,  i. 
125 ; iii.  75  ; vii.  11.) 

Patkanian  (Journ.  Asiattqiie  for 
1866,  p.  128)  notes  that,  according 
to  native  Persian  accounts,  the  first 
Sassan  was  a son  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  Sassanian  kings 
undoubtedly  claimed  to  descend 
from  the  Achaemenidm ; but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  they  could  really 
trace  their  descent,  nor  has  Sasan 
the  form  of  an  old  Persian  name. 

^ E/c  Ti]Q  ira-piag  rtjg  ’Acravplac 

(i.  § 3). 

^ See  §§  5 and  8. 

® Sasan,  according  to  Agathias, 
was  travelling  through  the  Cadu- 
sian country  (cia  rfjg  KaSovact'uoi^ 
X^jpag)  when  he  fell  in  with  Babek 
who  lived  there  (ii.  p.  65). 

’ Dio  Cass.  Ixxx.  3. 

® Ilerodian,  vi.  9. 
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Persian  character  of  his  revolt,  and  Agathias  is  ap 
parently  unaware  that  the  Cadiisian  country  Mas  no 
part  of  Persia.  The  statement  that  lie  was  a native  of 
Persepolis  {Istakr)  is  first  found  in  Moses  of  Chorene.' 
It  may  he  true,  but  it  is  uncertain ; for  it  may  have 
o-rown  out  of  the  earlier  statement  of  Agathangelus, 
that  he  held  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Istakr.^  We  can  only  affirm  with-  confidence  that 
the  founder  of  the  new  Persian  monarchy  was  a 
genuine  Persian,  without  attempting  to  determine  posi- 
tively what  Persian  city  or  province  had  the  honour 

of  producing  him.®  t i -u  u 

A more  interesting  question,  and  one  which  wil  e 

found  perhaps  to  admit  of  a more  definite  answer,  is 

that  of  the  rank  and  station  in  which  Artaxerxes  was 

born.  We  have  seen^  that  Agathias  (writing  ab.  a.d. 

5S0)  called  him  the  supposititious  son  of  a cobbler. 

Others  ® spoke  of  him  as  the  child  of  a shepherd ; 

while  some  said  that  his  father  was  ‘ an  inferior  officer 

in  the  service  of  the  government.’®  But  on  the 

other  hand,  in  the  inscriptions  which  Artaxerxes  him- 

set  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis,^  he 


1 Hist.  Armen,  ii.  66.  The 

statement  is  repeated  by  Eutychius 
(yol.  i.  p.  667);  ' Anno  imperii 

(^Commodi)  decinio  exorti  Persie 
Itabelem,  Amidum,  etPersiam  occiy 
parunt,  duce  nempe  Ardasbiro,  filio 
Eabeci  filii  Sasani,  EstochrisUA 

2 OiVoc  o ’Aprampag  rpg  rwv 

Trarpttiot:  crarpdjnjg 

v-t}p\ei'  (i.  9).  r* 

3 Tabari  says  be  was  a natiye  oi 

a city  called 'TiiouzS, 

in  tbe  ^oyernment  ot  Istaki. 

{ Chronique,  ii.  p-  67.) 

Hupra,  p.  30.  v 

5 See  DTIerbelot,  Ihhhotheque 
Orientale,  tom.  i.  p.  37o,  ad  yoc. 
Ardschir-Habegan. 


^ Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
yol.  i.  p.  89.  Tabari  calls  bim 
‘ Goyernor  of  Darab-gird.’  ( C’/jro- 
nique.  tom.  ii.  p.  68.) 

7 These  inscriptions  were  hrst 
copied  by  Carsten  Niebuhr,  tbe 
father  of"  the  historian  of  Pome, 
and  are  giyen  in  his  T oyagcs,  tom. 
ii  pi.  xxyii.  They  may  be  found 
also  in  Chardin,  tm/ayes  en  Perse, 
tom.  ii.  pi.  Ixxiii.  ; Pe  Sacy, 
Memoire,  pi.  i.  ; 

Travels,  yol.  i.  pi.  23  ; and  Flandni, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  tom.  i\.  ph  Ifft. 
Papak  is  called  malka  in^  the 
Persian,  and  (SaaiXtvg  in  the  Greek 
yersion. 
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gives  liis  flither,  Papak,  the  title  of  ‘ King.’  Agatli- 
aiigeliis  calls  him  a ‘ noble  ’ ^ and  ‘ satrap  of  the 
Persepolitan  government ; ’ ^ while  Herodian  seems  to 
sj)eak  of  him  as  ‘ king  of  the  Persians,’  before  his 
victories  over  Artabanus.^  On  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that,  hke  Cyrus,  he  was  the 
Iiereditary  monarch  of  the  subject  kingdom  of  Persia, 
which  had  always  its  own  princes  under  the  Parthians,^ 
and  that  thus  he  naturally  and  without  effort  took  the 
leadership  of  the  revolt  when  circumstances  induced 
his  nation  to  rebel  and  seek  to  establish  its  inde- 
jiendence.  The  stories  told  of  his  liumble  origin, 
Avhich  are  contradictory  and  improbable,  are  to  be 
paralleled  with  those  which  made  Cyrus  the  son  of  a 
Persian  of  moderate  rank,^  and  the  foster-child  of  a 
herdsman.^  There  is  always  in  the  East  a tendency 
towards  romance  and  exaggeration  ; and  when  a great 
monarch  emerges  from  a comparatively  humble  posi- 
tion, the  humility  and  obscurity  of  his  first  condition 
are  intensified,  to  make  the  contrast  more  striking 
between  his  original  low  estate  and  his  ultimate 
splendour  and  dignity. 

The  circumstances  of  the  struggle  between  Arta- 
xerxes  and  Artabanus  are  briefly  sketched  by  Dio 
Cassius  and  Agathangelus,^  while  they  are  related 
more  at  large  by  the  Persian  writers.^  It  is  probable 
that  the  contest  occupied  a space  of  four  or  five 


Taiv  yi(JTavit)v  Tig  Apraaipdc 

(i.  3 ).  r F 

^ See  above,  p.  34,  note  2. 

^ Herodian,  vi.  2. 

Strabo,  xv.  3,  § 24;  Isid.  Char. 
§ 34. 

^ ^ Herod,  i.  107.  In  an  inecrip- 
Uon  of  Cyrus  be  calls  bis  father 
Canibjses  * tbe  powerful  king* 
(khshayathiyn  vazarka). 


® Ibid.  i.  110-118. 

^ Dio  Cass.  Ixxx.  3. 

® Agatbangelus,  i.  §§  8-9.  The 
three  battles  are  witnessed  to  by 
both  writers. 

^ Tbe  Persian  accounts  will  be 
found  condensed  in  Malcolm  Hist, 
of  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  90-92.  ^ Tbeir 
authority  is  but  slight. 
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years.  At  first,  we  are  told,^  Artabanus  neglected  to 
arouse  himself,  and  took  no  steps  towards  crushing  the 
■»"ebellion,  which  was  limited  to  an  assertion  of  the 
independence  of  Persia  Proper,  or  the  province  of 
Pars.  After  a time  the  revolted  vassal,  finding  himself 
unmolested,  was  induced  to  raise  his  thoughts  higher, 
and  commenced  a career  of  conquest.  Turning  his 
arms  eastward,  he  attacked  Kerman  (Carmania),  and 
easily  succeeded  in  reducing  that  scantily-peopled 
tract  under  his  dominion.^  He  then  proceeded  to 
menace  the  north,  and,  making  war  in  that  quarter, 
overran  and  attached  to  his  kingdom  some  of  the 
outlying  provinces  of  Media.  Boused  by  these  ag- 
gressions, the  Parthian  monarch  at  length  took  the 
field,  collected  an  army  consisting  in  part  of  Parthians, 
in  part  of  the  Persians  who  continued  faithful  to  him,^ 
against  his  vassal,  and,  invading  Persia,  soon  brought 
his  adversary  to  a battle.  A long  and  bloody  contest 
followed,  both  sides  suffering  great  losses  ; but  victory 
finally  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Artaxerxes,  through 
the  desertion  to  him,  during  the  engagement,  of  a por- 
tion of  his  enemy’s  forces.^  A second  conflict  ensued 
within  a short  period,  in  which  the  insurgents  wxre 
even  more  completely  successful ; the  carnage  on  the 
side  of  the  Parthians  was  great,  the  loss  of  the  Persians 
small ; and  the  great  king  fled  precipitately  from  the 
field.  Still  the  resources  of  Parthia  were  equal  to  a 
third  trial  of  arms.  After  a brief  pause,  Artabauus 


1 Malcolm,  p.  91. 

2 Ibid,  l.s.c. ; Tabari,  ii.  p.  70. 
Thomas  (Nuin.  Chron.  No.  xlv.,  j 
New  Series,  p.  54)  assigns  the  I 
earliest  coins  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  i 
period  when  he  was  King  of  Fars  j 
only,  or  perhaps  of  Fars  and  Kerman.  i 


3  So  Agathangelus : djTrXI^ero 

’Apro/Sch'Tji'  peru  UdpOcjr,  t 

oiiK  oXlyovg  llspaag,  fi>)  Ktnoiviovi]- 
Korag  ri}  tCjv  ufiofvXwi'  jSovXij  (l. 
§8). 

^ Ibid.  I.S.C. 
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made  a final  effort  to  reduce  his  revolted  vassal ; and  a 
last  engagement  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Hormuz/ 
wliich  was  a portion  of  the  Jerahi  valley,  in  the 
beautiful  country  between  Bebahan  and  Shuster. 
Here,  after  a desperate  conflict,  the  Parthian  monarch 
suffered  a third  and  signal  defeat ; his  army  was 
scattered ; and  he  himself  lost  his  life  in  the  combat. 
According  to  some,  his  death  was  the  result  of  a hand- 
to-hand  conflict  with  his  great  antagonist,^  who,  pre- 
tending to  fly,  drew  him  on,  and  then  pierced  his  heart 
with  an  arrow. 

The  victory  of  Hormuz  gave  to  Artaxerxes  the 
dominion  of  the  East ; but  it  did  not  secure  him  this 
result  at  once,  or  without  further  struggle.  Artabanus 
had  left  sons;^  and  both  in  Bactria  and  Armenia' 
there  were  powerful  branches  of  the  Arsacid  family,^ 
which  could  not  see  unmoved  the  downfall  of  their 
kindred  in  Parthia.  Chosroes,  the  Armenian  monarch, 
was  a prince  of  considerable  abihty,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  set  upon  his  throne  by  Artabanus,  whose  brother 
he  was,  according  to  some  writers.^  At  any  rate  he  wns 
an  Arsacid  ; and  he  felt  keenly  the  diminution  of  his 
own  influence  involved  in  the  transfer  to  an  alien  race 
of  the  sovereignty  wielded  for  five  centuries  by  the 
descendants  of  the  first  Arsaces.  He  had  set  his  forces  in 


^ Dio  Cassius  (Ixxx.  3)  and 
Agathangelus  (l.s.c.)  alike  note  the 
three  engagements,  but  give  no 
indications  of  locality.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Persian  writers  for 
the  mention  of  the  ^ plain  of  Plor- 
muz.’  (See  Malcolm,  History  of 
Pei'da,  vol.  i.  p.  91.)  They  are  not, 
however,  all  agreed  upon  the  point, 
for  the  Modjmel-al-Tewarikh  places 
the  battle  at  Nehavend  near  Ecba- 
tana.  (See  the  Journal  Asiatique  for 
1841,  p.  501.) 


^ Metaphrastus,  quoted  by  M. 
Langlois  in  his  edition  of  Agathan- 
gelus, published  in  the  Fragm.  Hist. 
Gr.  of  Mons.  C.  Muller,  vol.  v. 
pars  2nda,  p.  113 ; Modjmel-al- 
Tewarikh,  l.s.c. ; Tabari,  ii.  p.  73. 

^ Dio  Cass,  l.s.c. 

^ Agathang.  _ Pref.  § 2 ; Hist. 
Fegn.  Tiridat.  i.  § 9 ; Mos.  Choren, 
Hist.' Armen,  ii.  65-69. 

^ Agathang.  Hist.  i.  § 9 (Greek 
version) ; Procop.  Be  ALdif.  Jus- 
tinian.  hi.  1. 
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motion,  while  the  contest  between  Artabaniis  and  Arta- 
xerxes  was  still  in  progress,  in  the  hope  of  affording  sub- 
stantial help  to  his  relative.^  But  the  march  of  events 
was  too  rapid  for  him ; and,  ere  he  could  strike  a 
blow,  he  found  that  the  time  for  effectual  action  had 
gone  by,  that  Artabanus  was  no  more,  and  that  the 
dominion  of  Artaxerxes  was  established  over  most  of  the 
countries  which  had  previously  formed  portions  of  the 
Parthian  Empire.  Still,  he  resolved  to  continue  the 
struggle  ; he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Eome,^  and 
might  count  on  an  imperial  contingent ; he  had  some 
hope  that  the  Bactrian  Arsacida3  would  join  him;^  at 
the  worst,  he  regarded  his  own  power  as  firmly  fixed 
and  as  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  equal 
contest  with  the  new  monarchy.  Accordingly  he 
took  the  Parthian  Arsacids  under  his  protection,  and 
gave  them  a refuge  in  the  Armenian  territory.^  At 
the  same  time  he  negotiated  vdth  both  Balkli  and  Pome, 
made  arrangements  with  the  barbarians  upon  his 
northern  frontier  to  lend  him  aid,^  and,  having  col- 
lected a large  army,  invaded  the  new  kingdom  on  the 
north-west,®  and  gained  certain  not  unimportant  suc- 
cesses. According  to  the  Armenian  historians,  Arta- 
xerxes lost  Assyria  and  the  adjacent  regions ; Bactria 
wavered  ; and,  after  the  struggle  had  continued  for  a 
year  or  two,  the  founder  of  the  second  Persian  empire 
was  obliged  to  fly  ignominiously  to  India ! ” But  this 


^ Mos.  Chor.  ii.  68;  Agathang. 

l.s.c. 

Mos.  Chor.  ii.  69.  Compare 
Ilerodian,  yi.  o. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  l.s.c. 

^ Dio  Cass,  l.s.c. 

^ According  to  Agathangelus  fii. 
§ 1),  Chosroes  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  Albanians,  the  Iberians,  the 


Depones,  the  Silvani,  the  Caspians, 
and  the  Huns  (!).  lie  was  also 
helped  by  the  Saracens  (ii.  § 4). 

® Agathang.  ii.  § 2 ; Mos.  Chor. 
ii.  69. 

So  Moses  (Hist.  Arm.  ii.  70, 
<id  Jin.).  Agathangelus,  however, 
the  earlier  writer,  makes  no  such 
extreme  assertion.  According  to 
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entire  narrative  seems  to  be  deeply  tinged  witli  the 
vitiating  stain  of  intense  national  vanity,  a fault  which 
markedly  characterises  the  Armenian  writers,  and 
renders  them,  when  unconfirmed  by  other  authorities, 
almost  worthless.  The  general  course  of  events,  and 
the  position  which  Artaxerxes  takes  in  his  dealings 
with  Rome  (a.d.  ‘229 — 230),  sufficiently  indicate  that 
any  reverses  which  he  sustained  at  this  time  in  his 
strimsle  with  Chosroes  and  the  unsubmitted  Arsacidre^ 
must  have  been  trivial,  and  that  they  certainly  had  no 
greater  result  than  to  establish  the  independence  of  Ar- 
menia, which,  by  dint  of  leaning  upon  Eome,^  was  able 
to  maintain  itself  against  the  Persian  monarch  and  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Persians  in  North- Western  Asia. 

Artaxerxes,  however,  resisted  in  this  quarter,  and 
unable  to  overcome  the  resistance,  which  he  may  have 
regarded  as  deriving  its  effectiveness  (in  part  at  least) 
from  the  support  lent  it  by  Rome,  determined  (ab. 
A.D.  229)  to  challenge  the  empire  to  an  encounter. 
Aware  that  Artabanus,  his  late  rival,  against  whom  he 
had  measured  himself,  and  whose  power  he  had  com- 
pletely overthrown,  had  been  successful  in  his  war 
with  Macrinus,  had  gained  the  great  battle  of  Nisibis, 
and  forced  the  Imperial  State  to  purchase  an  igno- 
minious peace  by  a payment  equal  to  nearly  two 


him  Artaxerxes  maintained  the 
struggle,  hut  with  constant  ill 
success,  for  twelve  years  (Hist.  ii. 
§§  2 and  3).  Patkanian  believes 
Chosroes  to  have  ravaged  the 
Persian  territory  as  far  as  Ctesijjhon ; 
to  have  there  quarrelled  with  his 
allies,  who  quitted  him ; and  after 
this  to  have  had  no  great  success, 
though  he  continued  the  war  for  ten 
years,  from  a.d.  227 to  a.d.237(Jow;- 
nal  Asiatiqiie,  1866,  pp.  142-3). 


^ We  might  doubt  whether 
any  reverses  at  all  were  sustained, 
were  it  not  for  the  statement  of 
Dio  : 67Tf  rt)v  'Apniviav  iiXaat^  Kavrai- 
6’a  TTpOQ  Tt  TO)V  tTTtXWptWV  ICai  7T|06i; 

TLVwv  Tbjv  rs  Tov  ' Apral^avov 
TvaiSiov  TTTairrac,  ojg  pkv  rivtg  Asyot- 
(Tiv,  ((pvytVf  (hg  S’  ’iTtpoij  avf^Mpt]<ye 
Trpog  irapaoKivrjv  Svvapttjjg  pei^ovcg 

(Ixxx.  3). 

2 Mos.  Chor.  ii.  58-59. 
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millions  of  our  money, ^ he  may  naturally  have  thought 
that  a facile  triumph  was  open  to  his  arms  in  this  direc- 
tion. Alexander  Severus,  the  occupant  of  the  imperial 
throne,  was  a young  man  of  a weak  character,  con- 
trolled in  a great  measure  by  his  mother,  Julia  MamaBa, 
and  as  yet  quite  undistinguished  as  a general.  The 
Eoman  forces  in  the  East  were  known  to  be  licentious 
and  insubordinate corrupted  by  the  softness  of  the 
climate  and  the  seductions  of  Oriental  manners,  they 
disregarded  the  restraints  of  discipline,  indulged  in  the 
vices  which  at  once  enervate  the  frame  and  lower  the 
moral  character,  had  scant  respect  for  their  leaders, 
and  seemed  a defence  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
overpower  and  sweep  away.  Artaxerxes,  like  other 
founders  of  great  empires,  entertained  lofty  views  of 
his  abilities  and  his  destinies ; the  monarchy  which  he 
had  built  up  in  the  space  of  some  five  or  six  years  was 
far  from  contenting  him ; well  read  in  the  ancient 
history  of  his  nation,  he  sighed  after  the  glorious  days 
of  C3rrus  the  Great  and  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  all 
Western  Asia  from  the  shores  of  the  ^srean  to  the 
Indian  desert,  and  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa,  had 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Persian  king.  The 
territories  which  these  princes  had  ruled  he  regarded 
as  his  own  by  right  of  inheritance ; and  we  are  told 
that  he  not  only  entertained,  but  boldly  published,  these 
views.  ^ His  emissaries  everywhere  declared  that  their 
master  claimed  the  dominion  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
H]gean  Sea  and  the  Propontis.  It  was  his  duty  and 
his  mission  to  recover  to  the  Persians  their  pristine 


^ See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mon- 
archy^ p,  360. 

* They  had  recently  murdered 
their  general,  Flavius  Ileracleon 


(Dio  Cass.  Ixxx.  4), 

’ Herodian,  vi.  2 ; Dio  Cass. 
Ixxx.  3. 
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empire.  What  Cyrus  had  conquered,  what  the  Persian 
kings  had  held  from  that  time  until  the  defeat  of 
Codomannus  by  Alexander,  was  his  by  indefeasible 
right,  and  he  was  about  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Nor  were  these  brave  words  a mere  hrutum  fulmen. 
Simultaneously  with  the  putting  forth  of  such  lofty 
pretensions,  the  troops  of  the  Persian  monarch  crossed 
the  Tigris  and  spread  themselves  over  the  entire 
Eoman  province  of  Mesopotamia,^  which  was  rapidly 
overrun  and  offered  scarcely  any  resistance.  Severus 
learned  at  the  same  moment  the  demands  of  his  adver- 
sary and  the  loss  of  -one  of  his  best  provinces.  He 
heard  that  his  strong  posts  upon  the  Euphrates,  the  old 
defences  of  the  empire  in  this  quarter,  were  being 
attacked,^  and  that  Syria  daily  expected  the  passage  of 
the  invaders.  The  crisis  was  one  requiring  prompt 
action  ; but  the  weak  and  inexperienced  youth  was 
content  to  meet  it  with  diplomacy,  and,  instead  of 
sending  an  army  to  the  East,  despatched  ambassadors 
to  his  rival  with  a letter.  ‘ Artaxerxes,’  he  said, 

‘ ought  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  territories  and 
not  seek  to  revolutionise  Asia  ; it  was  unsafe,  on  the 
strength  of  mere  unsubstantial  hopes,  to  commence  a 
great  war.  Everyone  should  be  content  with  keeping 
what  belonged  to  him.  Artaxerxes  would  find  war 
with  Pome  a very  different  thing  from  the  con- 
tests in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged  with 
barbarous  races  like  his  own.  He  should  call  to  mind 
the  successes  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  and  the  trophies 
carried  off  from  the  East  by  Lucius  Verus  and  by 
Septirnius  Severus.’ 


^ Ilerodian,  l.s.c.  Compare  Lampridius  ( Vit.  Al,  Sev.  § 56) : ^ Terras 
interamnanas  ab  impura  ilia  belua  recepimus’ 

^ Ilerodian,  l.s.c. 
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The  counsels  of  moderation  have  rarely  much  effect 
in  restraining  princely  ambition.  Artaxerxes  replied 
by  an  embassy  in  which  he  ostentatiously  displayed  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  Persia ; ^ but,  so  far  from 
making  any  deduction  from  his  original  demands,  he 
now  distinctly  formulated  them,  and  required  their 
immediate  acceptance.  ‘ Artaxerxes,  the  Great  King,’ 
he  said,  ‘ ordered  ^ the  Eomans  and  their  ruler  to  take 
their  departure  forthwith  from  Syria  and  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia,  and  to  allow  the  Persians  to  exercise 
dominion  over  Ionia  and  Caria  and  the  other  countries 
within  the  ./Egean  and  the  Euxine,  since  these  coun- 
tries belonged  to  Persia  by  right  of  inheritance.’  ^ A 
Eoman  emperor  had  seldom  received  such  a message ; 
and  Alexander,  mild  and  gentle  as  he  was  by  nature, 
seems  to  have  had  his  equanimity  disturbed  by  the 
insolence  of  the  mandate.  Disregarding  the  sacredness 
of  the  ambassadorial  character,  he  stripped  the  envoys 
of  their  splendid  apparel,  treated  them  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  settled  them  as  agricultural  colonists  in 
Phrygia.  If  we  may  believe  Herodian,  he  even  took 
credit  to  himself  for  sparing  their  lives,  which  he 
regarded  as  justly  forfeit  to  the  offended  majesty  of 
the  empire. 

Meantime  the  angry  prince,  convinced  at  last  against 
his  will  that  negotiations  with  such  an  enemy  were 
futile,  collected  an  army  and  began  his  march  towards 
the  East.  Taking  troops  from  the  various  provinces 


^ Four  hundred  youths,  selected 
from  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  Persians,  dressed  in  rich 
apparel,  and  with  golden  ornaments, 
mounted  moreover  on  tine  steeds, 
and  armed  with  bows,  carried  the 
message  of  the  Persian  monarch  to 
Koine  (Herodian,  vi.  4). 


^ Ke\tvei  fityag  jSaoiXtvg  'Apra~ 
acpiaraffOai  'PwfxaiovQ  re  koI  rou 
apxovra  airCuv  "Evpiag  ts  UTrdarjg 
’ \nlag  re  Tpg  EvptoTTJj  dvTiKttpsvijc. 

(Ibid.) 

^ Fjh’ai  yep  avra  Flfpcroiv  TrpoyoviKci 
KTi'ipara.  (Ibid.) 
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through  which  he  passed,^  he  conducted  to  Antioch,  in 
the  autumn  of  a.d.  231,^  a considerable  force,  which 
was  there  augmented  by  the  legions  of  the  East  and  by 
troops  drawn  from  Egypt  ^ and  other  quarters.  Arta- 
xerxes,  on  his  part,  was  not  idle.  According  to  Severus 
himself,^  the  army  brought  into  the  field  by  the 
Persian  monarch  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  mailed  horsemen,  of  eighteen  hundred 
scythed  chariots,  and  of  seven  hundred  trained  ele- 
phants, bearing  on  their  backs  towers  filled  with 
archers ; and  thougli  this  pretended  host  has  been 
truly  characterised  as  one  ‘ the  like  of  wdiicli  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Eastern  history,  and  has  scarcely  been 
imagined  in  Eastern  romance,’  ^ yet,  allowing  much  for 
exaggeration,  we  may  still  safely  conclude  that  great 
exertions  had  been  made  on  the  Persian  side,  that  their 
forces  consisted  of  tlie  three  arms  mentioned,  and  that 
the  numbers  of  each  were  large  beyond  ordinary 


^ Especially  from  Illyria,  where 
some  of  the  best  Roman  troops 
w'ere  always  stationed  to  defend 
the  frontier  of  the  Danube. 

^ There  is  some  little  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  chronology.  I follow 
Clinton  {F.  R.  vol.  i.  pp.  244-246). 
De  Champagny  makes  Severus 
arrive  in  Antioch  two  years  later — 
A.D.  2.33  (^Les  Cesar s du  troisieme 
&iecle,  tom.  ii.  p.  115). 

^ Herodian,  vi.  4,  sub  Jin. 

^ See  the  speech  of  Severus  in 
the  Senate  on  his  return  from  the 
East,  recorded  by  Lampridius  ( Tit. 
Alex.  Sev.  § 56). 

^ So  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  25-3).  The  num- 
bers of  the  chariots  and  of  the 
elephants  are  especially  improbable. 
Though  in  the  more  ancient  period 
of  Oriental  history  we  find  instances 
of  kings  possessing  1,200  (Shishak, 


Benhadad),  1,400  (Solomon),  and 
even  2,000  chariots  (Ahab,  accord- 
ing to  the  Black  Obelisk),  yet  in 
later  times  only  very  moderate 
numbers  were  brought  into  the 
field.  Xenophon  reckons  the 
chariots  of  an  Oriental  army  at 
300  {Cyrop.  vi.  1,  § 28);  and  the 
actual  number  employed  at  Arbela 
was  only  200  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii. 
11 ; Q.  Curt.  iv.  12 ; Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  63).  The  Arsacid  monarchs 
do  not  seem  to  have  used  chariots 
at  all  in  warfare  (Sixth  Monarchy^ 
p.  409).  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  unlikely  than  that  Artaxerxes 
should,  within  six  years  of  his 
establishment  as  ‘ great  king,  ’ 
have  collected  a force  of  1,800  war 
chariots. 

On  the  improbability  of  the 
‘ seven  hundred  elephants,’  see  the 
excellent  note  of  Gibbon. 
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precedent.  The  two  adversaries  were  thus  not  ill 
matched  ; each  brought  the  flower  of  his  troops  to  the 
conflict ; each  commanded  the  army,  on  which  his 
dependence  was  placed,  in  person  ; each  looked  to 
obtain  from  the  contest  not  only  an  increase  of 
military  glory,  but  substantial  fruits  of  victory  in  the 
shape  of  plunder  or  territory. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Persian 
monarch,  after  the  high  tone  which  he  had  taken, 
would  have  maintained  an  aggressive  attitude,  have 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  spread  the  hordes  at  his 
disposal  over  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia  Minor.  But 
it  seems  to  be  certain  that  he  did  not  do  so,  and  that 
the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  other  side.  Probably 
the  Persian  arms,  as  inefficient  in  sieges  as  the 
Parthian,^  were  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Eoman  forts  upon  the  great  river ; and 
Artaxerxes  was  too  good  a general  to  throw  his  forces 
into  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country  without  having 
first  secured  a safe  retreat.  The  Euphrates  was  there- 
fore crossed  by  his  adversary^  in  the  spring  of  a.d. 
232  ; the  Eoman  province  of  Mesopotamia  was  easily 
recovered  and  arrangements  w^ere  made  by  which 
it  was  hoped  to  deal  the  new  monarchy  a heavy  blow, 
if  not  actually  to  crush  and  conquer  it.^ 


^ On  the  Parthian  incapacity, 
see  the  Author’s  Sixth  Monarchy^ 
p.  406,  note  The  early  Persians 
had  shown  no  such  weakness 
{Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  iv.  p. 
130) ; but  the  warfare  of  the  later 
Persians  far  more  resembles  that  of 
the  Parthians  than  the  more  scien- 
tific method  of  their  own  ancestors. 

^ Herodian,  vi.  5.  Compare 
Lampridius,  § 55. 

® •'  Terras  interamnanas  . . . re- 


cepinius.’  (Sever,  ap.  Lamprid. 
§ 56.)  The  series  of  Mesopotamian 
coins  shows  this  boast  to  have  been 
true.  (See  Mionnet,  Medailles,  tom. 
V.  pp.  593-637 ; Supjdement,  tom. 
viii.  pp.  391-416.) 

^ Whatever  judgment  we  form 
of  the  result  of  the  campaign,  it 
seems  to  me  uncritical  to  set  aside 
the  minute  details  of  Herodian  with 
respect  to  Alexander’s  plans  and 
intentions.  'The  fact  that  Lam- 
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Alexander  divided  his  troops  into  three  bodies.  One 
thvision  was  to  act  towards  the  north,  to’take  advan- 
tage of  the  friendly  disposition  of  Chosroes,  king 
of  Armenia,  and,  traversing  his  strong  mountain  ter- 
ritory, to  direct  its  attack  upon  Media,  into  which 
Armenia  gave  a ready  entrance.  Another  was  to  take 
a southern  line,^  and  to  threaten  Persia  Proper  from 
the  marshy  tract  about  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
with  the  Tigris,  a portion  of  the  Babylonian  territory. 
The  third  and  main  division,  which  was  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  in  person,  was  to  act  on  a 
line  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  which  would 
conduct  it  to  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  territory, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  of  its  giving  effective  sup- 
port to  either  of  the  two  other  divisions  if  they  should 
need  it.  The  plan  of  operations  appears  to  have  been 
judiciously  constructed,  and  should  perhaps  be  as- 
cribed rather  to  the  friends  whom  the  youthful  emperor 
consulted^  than  to  his  own  unassisted  wisdom.  But 
the  best  designed  plans  may  be  frustrated  by  unskilful- 
ness or  timidity  in  the  execution ; and  it  was  here,  if 
we  may  trust  the  author  who  alone  gives  us  any 
detailed  account  of  the  campaign,^  that  the  weakness 


pridius  is  completely  silent  with 
respect  to  all  the  details  of  the  war 
(‘indique  aucun  des  details  de  la 
guerre/  De  Champagny,  ii.  p.  122) 
is  almost  conclusive  against  the 
veracity  of  his  story. 

^ The  present  text  of  ITerodian 
has  ‘ north  ’ for  ‘ south  ’ here  ; but 
the  context  clearly  shows  that 
either  he  or  one  of  his  copyists 
has  made  a mistake. 

^ 'EfCftpaiu.eroi^  aiw  to'iq  h^eifxe 

TO  nrpnTuoTiKuv  (Iq  Tpug  poipac. 

(Ilerodian,  vi.  5.) 

^ The  relative  credibility  of 
Ilerodian  and  Lampridius  in  their 


respective  accounts  of  Alexander’s 
Persian  campaign  has  long  formed 
a subject  of  dispute  with  historical 
critics.  Among  important  names 
on  either  side  are  Gibbon  and  Nie- 
buhr for  Ilerodian ; Eckhel,  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  and  De  Champagny 
for  hisimpugner.  The  main  points 
in  favour  of  Ilerodian  are,  first,  his 
being  a contemporary;  secondly, 
his  general  moderation  and  good 
sense ; and  thirdly,  the  minuteness 
and  circumstantiality  of  his  account, 
which  stands  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  vague  boasts  of  Alexander  him- 
self and  his  biographer.  It  is 
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of  Alexander’s  character  showed  itself.  Tlie  nortlierii 
army  successfully  traversed  Armenia,  and,  invading 
Media,  proved  itself  in  numerous  small  actions  superior 
to  the  Persian  force  opposed  to  it,  and  was  al^le  to 
plunder  and  ravage  the  entire  country  at  its  pleasure. 
The  southern  division  crossed  Mesopotamia  in  safety, 
and  threatened  to  invade  Persia  Proper.^  Had  Alexander 
with  the  third  and  main  division  kept  faith  with  the 
two  secondary  armies,  had  he  marched  briskly  and 
combined  his  movements  with  theirs,  the  triumph  of 
the  Poman  arms  would  have  been  assured.  But,  either 
from  personal  timidity  or  from  an  amiable  regard  for 
the  anxieties  of  his  mother  Mamaia,  he  hung  back 
while  his  right  and  left  wings  made  their  advance,  and  so 


sought  to  discredit  Herodian  by 
imputing  to  him  a prejudice  against 
Alexander;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
account  of  that  prince  is  not  an  un- 
flattering portrait.  Again,  it  is  said 
(He  Champagny,  ii.  p.  121)  to  be 
inconceivable  that,  if  Herodian’s 
account  of  the  campaign  had  been 
true,  the  general  result  of  the  con- 
test should  have  been  so  absolutely 
without  injury  to  Home  as  he  him- 
self admits  it  to  have  been.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a difficulty  here;  but 
it  is  not  insuperable.  We,  with 
our  Western  notions,  should  have 
expected  Artaxerxes  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  his  successes  in  a.T).  232 
by  a great  invasion  of  the  Homan 
territory  in  A.l).  233.  But  we  find 
him  absolutely  passive.  This  appears 
strange  until  we  reflect  that  an 
Eastern  army  after  a victory  de- 
mands a time  for  rest  and  enjoy- 
ment; that  it  has  almost  of  necessity 
to  be  disbanded,  and  can  only  be 
collected  again  after  a considerable 
interval.  Eastern  kings,  moreover, 
are  often  lazy  or  capricious.  Orodes 
did  not  follow  up  his  victory  over 
Crassus  by  any  serious  attack  on 


the  Homan  territory  until  two  years 
had  passed  (Sixth  Monarchy,  pp. 
177-8).  And  a similar  neglect  of 
favourable  opportunities  is  observ- 
able throughout  Oriental  history. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  at 
least  one  expression  in  Lampridius 
which  betrays  the  truth  that  he 
endeavours  to  conceal.  The  uni- 
versal cry  of  the  Homans  who  ac- 
companied Alexander’s  triumphal 
procession  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Palace  was,  Lampridius  tells  us 
(§  57),  this — ‘ Home  is  saved,  since 
Alexander  is  safe’  Safety  is  only 
a subject  of  congratulation  after 
imminent  danger. 

^ There  is  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  Herodian  here,  since 
his  geographical  ideas  are  confused 
(Gibbon,  ch.  viii.  note  51).  lie 
speaks  of  the  second  army  as  threat- 
ening both  Parthia  and  Persia. 
The  real  Parthia,  between  the 
Caspian  and  Bactria,  cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  intended.  I sus- 
pect that  he  means  by  Parthia  the 
tract  about  Ctesiphon,  recently  the 
head-quarters  of  Parthian  power. 
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allowed  the  enemy  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  these 
two  isolated  bodies.  The  army  in  Media,  favoured  by 
the  rugged  character  of  the  country,  was  able  to  main- 
tain it^ ground  without  much  difficulty  ; but  that  which 
had  advanced  by  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  which  was  still  marching  through  the  boundless 
plains  of  the  great  alluvium,  found  itself  suddenly 
beset  by  a countless  host,  commanded  by  Artaxerxes 
in  person,  and,  though  it  struggled  gallantly,  was  over- 
whelmed and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  arrows  of  the 
terrible  Persian  bowmen.  Herodian  says,  no  doubt 
with  some  exaggeration,  that  this  was  the  greatest 
calamity  which  had  ever  befallen  the  Pomans.^  It 
certainly  cannot  compare  with  Cannm,  with  the  disaster 
of  Varus,  or  even  with  the  similar  defeat  of  Crassus  in 
a not  very  distant  region.  But  it  was  (if  rightly  repre- 
sented by  Herodian)  a terrible  blow.  It  absolutely 
determined  the  campaign.  A Csesar  or  a Trajan  might 
have  retrieved  such  a loss.  An  Alexander  Severus 
was  not  likely  even  to  make  an  attempt  to  do  so. 
Already  weakened  in  body  by  the  heat  of  the  climate 
and  the  unwonted  fatigues  of  war,^  he  was  utterly 
prostrated  in  spirit  by  the  intelligence  when  it  reached 
him.  The  signal  was  at  once  given  for  retreat. 
Orders  were  sent  to  the  corps  d’armee  which  occupied 
Media  to  evacuate  its  conquests  and  to  retire  forth- 
with upon  the  Euphrates.  These  orders  were  executed, 
but  with  difficulty.  Winter  had  already  set  in 
throughout  the  high  regions  ; and  in  its  retreat  the 
army  of  Media  suffered  great  losses  through  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  so  that  those  who  reached 


^ Mfy/fTT/j  avTr)  avfX([)opa  . . . . 
Vojp.(iiovg  tTrea^f)  ^vvapewg  peyiarijg 
cia<p6ap(t(T-]c,  yvdjfxy  Kcit  pu>piy  fXTjdtpiag 


t7)V  apxaiujv  aKoStovrrrjc.  (v.  5,  st(b 

Jitl.) 

2 Herodian,  vi.  (3,  sub  init. 
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Syria  were  but  a small  proportion  of  the  original 
force.  Alexander  himself,  and  the  army  which  he  led, 
experienced  less  difficulty ; but  disease  dogged  the 
steps  of  this  division,  and  when  its  columns  reached 
Antioch,  it  was  found  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
by  sickness,  though  it  had  never  confronted  an  enemy. 
The  three  armies  of  Severus  suffered  not  indeed  equally, 
but  still  in  every  case  considerably,  from  three  distinct 
causes — sickness,  severe  weather,  and  marked  inferiority 
to  the  enemy. ^ The  last-named  cause  had  annihilated 
the  southern  division ; the  northern  had  succumbed  to 
climate ; the  main  army,  led  by  Severus  himself,  was 
(comparatively  speaking)  intact,  but  even  this  had 
been  decimated  by  sickness,  and  was  not  in  a condition 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  had  thus  been  altogether  favourable  to  the 
Persians/^  but  vet  it  had  convinced  Artaxerxes  that 
Eome  Avas  more  powerful  than  he  had  thought.  It 
had  shoAvn  him  that  in  imagining  the  time  had  arrived 
Avhen  they  might  be  easily  driven  out  of  Asia,  he  had 
made  a mistake.  The  imperial  power  had  proved 
itself  strong  enough  to  penetrate  deeply  within  his 
territory,  to  ravage  some  of  his  best  provinces,  and  to 
threaten  his  capital.^  The  grand  ideas  with  Avhich  he 
had  entered  upon  the  contest  had  consequently  to  be 


1 Lampridius  thus  sums  up  the 
account  of  Ilerodian  and  his  fol- 
lowers : — ‘ Amisisse  ilium  {sc.  Alex- 
andrum)  exercitum  dicunt  fame, 
frigore,  ac  morbo  ’ (§  57) ; but 
Ilerodian  says  nothing  o)ao\xi famine. 
Ilis  words  are : ribv  rpiatv  poipwv 

Tov  (TTpaTov,  (he  fvtififf  TO  TrXfTfrroj’ 
cnrofSaXovTi  ^lacpopcig  frv/i0opaic,  vocup, 
7ToXsp<p,  Kpvti.  Lampridius  seems 
to  have  read  Xipitp  for  TroXf/u-j. 

2 The  Persians  had,  however, 


lost  a large  number  of  their  best 
troops.  The  Homans  of  the  south- 
ern army  had  fought  well,  and 
their  defeat  had  cost  their  enemy 
dear.  (See  Ilerodian,  vi.  6,  suh  Jin.) 

^ Persepolis  seems  to  have  now 
become  the  main  Persian  capital, 
under  the  native  name  of  Istakr 
or  Stakr.  (Agathang.  i.  § 0,  sub  Jin.) 
It  was  threatened  when  the  southern 
army  of  Severus  was  expected  to 
invade  Persia  Proper  (supra,  p.  46). 
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abandoned ; and  it  had  to  be  recognised  that  the 
struggle  with  Eome  was  one  in  which  the  two  parties 
were  very  evenly  matched,  one  in  which  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  either  side  would  very  soon  obtain 
any  decided  preponderance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  grand  ideas  were  quietly  dropped ; the 
army  which  had  been  gathered  together  to  enforce 
them  was  allowed  to  disperse,  and  was  not  required 
within  any  given  time  to  reassemble  ; it  is  not  unlikely 
that  (as  Niebuhr  conjectures^)  a peace  was  made, 
though  whether  Eome  ceded  any  of  her  territory  ^ 
by  its  terms  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  Probably  the 
general  principle  of  the  arrangement  was  a return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum^  or,  in  other  words,  the 
acceptance  by  either  side,  as  the  true  territorial  limits 
between  Eome  and  Persia,  of  those  boundaries  which 
had  been  previously  held  to  divide  the  imperial  pos- 
sessions from  the  dominions  of  the  Arsacidm. 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  was  no  doubt  disappointing 
to  Artaxerxes  ; but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  dispelled 
some  illusions  and  proved  to  him  that  the  Eoman 
State,  though  verging  to  its  dechne,  nevertheless  still 
possessed  a vigour  and  a life  which  he  had  been  far 
fiom  anticipating,  on  the  other  hand  it  left  him  free  to 
concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  reduction  of  Armenia, 
which  was  really  of  more  importance  to  him,  from  Ar- 
menia being  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Arsacid  power, 
than  the  nominal  attachment  to  the  empire  of  half-a-dozen 
Eoman  provinces.  So  long  as  Arsacidm  maintained 


^ Lectures  on  Ancient  History. 
vol.  iii.  p.  278. 

^ ‘ Rome  must  on  that  occasion 
have  lost  many  parts  of  her  Eastern 
possessions.’  (Niebuhr,  l.s.c.)  The 
numismatic  evidence  is  in  favour  of 


there  having  been  no  loss.  The 
effigy  of  the  Roman  emperor  con- 
tinues upon  the  coins  of  the  Meso- 
potamian cities  and  states  after  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  just  as  be- 
fore. 
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themselves  in  a position  of  independence  and  substantial 
power  so  near  the  Persian  borders,  and  in  a country  of 
such  extent  and  such  vast  natural  strength  as  Armenia, 
there  could  not  but  be  a danger  of  reaction,  of  the 
nations  again  reverting  to  the  yoke  whereto  they  had 
by  long  use  become  accustomed,  and  of  the  star  of 
the  Sasanid^  paling  before  that  of  the  former  masters 
of  Asia.  It  was  essential  to  the  consohdation  of  the 
new  Persian  Empire  that  Armenia  should  be  subju- 
gated, or  at  any  rate  that  Arsacidse  should  cease 
to  govern  it ; and  the  fact  that  the  peace  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  between  Eome  and  Persia, 
A.D.  232,  set  Artaxerxes  at  liberty  to  direct  all  his 
endeavours  to  the  establishment  of  such  relations 
between  his  own  state  and  Armenia  as  he  deemed 
required  by  public  policy  and  necessary  for  the  security 
of  his  own  power,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  as  probably  one  of  the  causes 
mainly  actuating  him  in  the  negotiations  and  inclining 
him  to  consent  to  peace  on  any  fair  and  equitable 
terms. 

Consequently,  the  immediate  result  of  hostilities 
ceasing  between  Persia  and  Eome  was  their  renewal 
between  Persia  and  Armenia.  The  war  had  indeed, 
in  one  sense,  never  ceased ; for  Chosroes  had  been  an 
ally  of  the  Eomans  during  the  campaign  of  Severus,^ 
and  had  no  doubt  played  a part  in  the  invasion  and 
devastation  of  Media  which  have  been  described 
above. ^ But,  the  Eomans  liaving  withdrav/n,  he  was 
left  wholly  dependent  on  his  own  resources ; and  the 


^ TIerodian,  vi.  5 ; Mos.  Chor.  evident  that  he  has  been  misled 
ii.  69,  Moses,  it  is  true,  calls  the  i by  a false  view  of  Homan  chrouo- 
Roman  emperor,  who  was  the  ally  i log'y. 
of  Chosroes,  Philip  (!)  j but  it  is  1 ^ See  p.  46. 
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entire  strength  of  Persia  was  now  doubtless  brought 
into  the  field  against  him.  Still  he  defended  himself 
with  such  success,  and  caused  Artaxerxes  so  much 
alarm,  that  after  a time  that  monarch  began  to  despair 
of  ever  conquering  his  ^Idversary  by  fair  means,  and 
cast  about  for  some  other  mode  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  Summoning  an  assembly  of  all  the  vassal 
kings,  the  governors,  and  the  commandants  throughout 
the  empire,  he  besought  them  to  find  some  cure  for 
the  existing  distress,  at  the  same  time  promising  a rich 
reward  to  the  man  who  should  contrive  an  effectual 
remedy.  The  second  place  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
his ; he  should  have  dominion  over  one  half  of  the 
Allans  nay,  he  should  share  the  Persian  throne  with 
Artaxerxes  himself,  and  hold  a rank  and  dignity  only 
slightly  inferior.  We  are  told  that  these  offers  pre- 
vailed with  a noble  of  the  empire,  named  Anak,^  a 
man  who  had  Arsacid  blood  in  his  veins,  and  belonged 
to  that  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  old  royal  stock 
which  had  long  been  settled  at  Bactra  (Balkh),  and 
that  he  was  induced  thereby  to  come  forward  and 
undertake  the  assassination  of  Chosroes,  who  was  his 
near  relative  and  would  not  be  likely  to  suspect  him 
of  an  ill  intent.  Artaxerxes  warmly  encouraged  him 
in  his  design,  and  in  a little  time  it  was  successfully 
carried  out.  Anak,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  his 
brother,  and  a train  of  attendants,  pretended  to  take 
refuse  in  Armenia  from  the  threatened  vengeance  of 
his  sovereign,  who  caused  his  troops  to  pursue  him,  as 
a rebel  and  deserter,  to  the  very  borders  of  Armenia. 
Unsuspicious  of  any  evil  design,  Chosroes  received  the 


y Mos.  Chor.  ii.  71:  'Ut  dimi- 
di am  partem  Ariorum  in  sua  ditione 
teneret.’ 

’ Avruc  in  the  Greek  text  of 


Agathang-elus,  Anag  in  the  Ar- 
menian (§  13) ; Anacusm  Whiston’s 
version  of  Moses  o^  Chorene  (ii 
71)  } Anak  in  Sepeos  (iii.  1). 
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exiles  with  favour,  discussed  with  them  his  plans  for  the 
subjugation  of  Persia,  and,  having  sheltered  them  during 
the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  proposed  to  them 
in  the  spring  that  they  should  accompany  him  and  take 
part  in  the  year’s  campaign.^  Anak,  forced  by  this  pro- 
posal to  precipitate  his  designs,  contrived  a meeting 
between  himself,  his  brother,  and  Chosroes,  without  at- 
tendants, on  the  pretext  of  discussing  plans  of  attack, 
and,  having  thus  got  the  Armenian  monarch  at  a dis- 
advantage, drew  sword  upon  him,  together  with  his 
brother,  and  easily  put  him  to  death.  The  crime 
which  he  had  undertaken  was  thus  accomplished  ; but 
he  did  not  live  to  receive  the  reward  promised  him  for 
it.  Armenia  rose  in  arms  on  learning  the  foul  deed 
wrought  upon  its  king ; the  bridges  and  the  few 
practicable  outlets  by  which  the  capital  could  be 
quitted  were  occupied  by  armed  men  ; and  the  mur- 
derers, driven  to  desperation,  lost  their  lives  in  an 
attempt  to  make  their  escape  by  swimming  the  river 
Araxes.^  Thus  Artaxerxes  obtained  his  object  wnth- 
out  having  to  pay  the  price  that  he  had  agreed  upon  ; 
his  dreaded  rival  was  removed ; Armenia  lay  at  his 
mercy ; and  he  had  not  to  weaken  his  power  at  home 
by  sharing  it  with  an  Arsacid  partner. 

The  Persian  monarch  allow^ed  the  Armenians  no 
time  *to  recover  from  the  blow  which  he  had  trea- 
cherously dealt  them.  His  armies  at  once  entered 
their  territory^  and  carried  everything  before  them. 
Chosroes  seems  to  have  had  no  son  of  sufficient  age 
to  succeed  him,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  fell 
upon  the  satraps,  or  governors  of  the  several  provinces. 


^ Agathang.  § 14. 

^ ’El'  Tolg  CSTtVOlQ  TTiplKVK\lO(TaVT£Q 
[ol  (TarpaTrni]  Tovg  (pvyadag  tv  pka(p 


rail'  yf(pvpo)V  ti'Ocv  Kal  tvOtVj  Trora- 
pol3pv\iovg  TTfirou'iKanir,  (lb.  § 15.) 
* Ibid.  c.  iii.  § IG. 
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These  chiefs  implored  the  aid  of  the  Eoman  emperor/ 
and  received  a contingent ; but  neither  were  their 
own  exertions  nor  was  the  valour  of  their  allies  of 
any  avail.  Artaxerxes  easily  defeated  the  confederate 
army,  and  forced  the  satraps  to  take  refuge  in  Eoman 
territory.  Armenia  submitted  to  his  arms,  and  became 
an  integral  portion  of  his  empire.^  It  probably  did 
not  greatly  trouble  him  that  Artavasdes,  one  of  the 
satraps,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  one  of  the  sons  of 
Chosroes,  a boy  named  Tiridates,  whom  he  conveyed 
to  Eome,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor.^ 

Such  were  the  chief  military  successes  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  greatest  of  our  historians.  Gibbon,  ventures  indeed 
to  assign  to  him,  in  addition,  ‘ some  easy  victories  over 
the  wild  Scythians  and  the  effeminate  Indians.’  ^ But 
there  is  no  good  authority  for  this  statement ; and  on 
the  whole  it  is  unlikely  that  he  came  into  contact  with 
either  nation.  His  coins  are  not  found  in  Affghanis- 
tan ; ® and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  made 
any  eastern  expedition.  His  reign  was  not  long ; and 
it  was  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  Eoman  and  Ar- 
menian wars,  and  by  the  greatest  of  all  his  works, 
the  reformation  of  religion. 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  insurrection  which 
transferred  the  headship  of  Western  Asia  from  the 
Parthians  to  the  Persians,  from  Artabanus  to  Arta- 
xerxes, has  been  already  noticed ; ® but  we  have  now 


^ Mos.  Chor.  ii.  73.  Agathan- 
gelus  is  silent  on  this  point. 

^ Agathang.  l.s.c. ; Mos.  Chor. 
ii.  74. 

/ Tacitus,  according  to  Moses 
(ii.  73) ; but  really,  it  is  probable, 
the  third  Gordian. 


^ Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  yiii. 
(vol.  i.  p.  249). 

^ Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p. 
383.  This  writer  notes  that  the 
assertion  of  Gibbon  is  ‘somewhat 
unwarrantable.’ 

® See  above,  pp.  8-10. 
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to  trace,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  steps  by  which  the 
religious  revolution  was  accomplished,  and  the  faith  of 
Zoroaster,  or  what  was  believed  to  be  such,  esta- 
blished as  the  religion  of  the  State  throughout  the 
new  empire.  Artaxerxes,  himself  (if  we  may  believe 
Agathias  a Magus,  was  resolved  from  the  first  that, 
if  his  efibrts  to  shake  off  the  Parthian  yoke  succeeded, 
he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  overthrow  the 
Parthian  idolatry  and  instal  in  its  stead  the  ancestral 
religion  of  the  Persians.  This  religion  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  Dualism  with  a qualified  creature- 
worship,  and  a special  reverence  for  the  elements, 
earth,  air,  water,  and  fire.  Zoroastrianism,  in  the 
earliest  form  which  is  historically  known  to  us,^ 
postulated  two  independent  and  contending  principles 
— a principle  of  good,  Ahura-Mazda,  and  a principle 
of  evil,  Angro-Mainyus.  These  beings,  who  were 
coeternal  and  coequal,  were  engaged  in  a perpetual 
struggle  for  supremacy  ; and  the  world  was  the  battle- 
field wherein  the  strife  was  carried  on.  Each  had 
called  into  existence  numerous  inferior  beino:s,  through 
whose  agency  they  waged  their  interminable  conflict. 
Ahura-Mazda  (Oromazdes,  Ormazd)  had  created  thou- 
sands of  angelic  beings  to  perform  his  will  and  fight 
on  his  side  against  the  Evil  One  ; and  Angro-Mainjnis 
(Arimanius,  Ahriman)  had  equally  on  his  part  called 
into  being  thousands  of  malignant  spirits  to  be  his 
emissaries  in  the  world,  to  do  his  work,  and  fight  his 
battles.  The  greater  of  the  powers  called  into  being 


’ Agatb.  ii.  p.  64. 

* A critical  analysis  of  the 
Zendavesta  into  its  earlier  and 
later  portions  seems  to  show  that 
Dualism  was  a development  out 
of  an  earlier  Monotheism.  (See 


the  Author’s  Ancient  Monarchies, 
vol.j  iii.  pp.  104-107.)  But  we 
only  know  the  Persian  relijjion 
historically  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Ilystaspis,  when  Dualism  was  cer- 
tainly a part  of  it. 
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by  Aliiira-Mazda  were  proper  objects  of  the  worship  of 
niaii/  though,  of  course,  his  main  worship  was  to  be 
given  to  Ahura-Mazda.  Angro-Mainyus  was  not  to  be 
worshipped,  but  to  be  hated  and  feared.  With  this 
diialistic  belief  had  been  combined,  at  a time  not 
much  later  than  that  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  an  entirely 
separate  system,'^  the  worship  of  the  elements.  Fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  were  regarded  as  essentially  holy, 
and  to  pollute  any  of  them  was  a crime.  Fire  was 
especially  to  be  held  in  honour ; and  it  became  an 
essential  part  of  the  Persian  religion  to  maintain  per- 
petually upon  the  tire-altars  the  sacred  flame,  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  kindled  from  heaven,  and  to 
see  that  it  never  went  out.^  Together  with  this  ele- 
mental worship  was  introduced  into  the  religion  a 
profound  regard  for  an  order  of  priests  called  Magians, 
who  interposed  themselves  between  the  deity  and 
the  worshipper,^  and  claimed  to  possess  prophetic 
powers.^  This  Magian  order  was  a priest-caste,  and 
exercised  vast  influence,  being  internally  organised 
into  a hierarchy  containing  many  ranks,  and  claiming 
a sanctity  far  above  that  of  the  best  laymen. 

Artaxerxes  found  the  Magian  order  depressed  by 
the  systematic  action  of  the  later  Parthian  princes,®  who 
had  practically  fallen  away  from  the  Zoroastrian  faith 


^ Especially  Mitbra,  the  sun- 
god,  'whose  -worship  may  he  traced 
bach  to  the  earliest  Iranic  times. 

^ See  the  Author’s  Ancient 
Monarchies^  vol.  iii.  pp.  122-128. 

® Strabo,  xv.  3,  § § 14  and  15 ; 
Dio  Chrysost.  Oral.  Borysth.  p. 
449,  A;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6; 
Agathias,  ii.  25. 

^ Herod,  i.  1.32  ; Strab.  xv.  3, 
§ 13  ; Amm.  Marc.  hs.c.  The 
early  priests  of  the  Zoroastrians 
were  called  kavi^  ‘ seers,’  karapan^ 


‘ sacriflcers,’  or  usikhs,  ‘ wise  men  ’ 
(Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Lan- 
guage, JVritmgSj  and  Beligion  of  the 
Parsees,  pp.  245-247)  ; never  Magi. 
A term  which  some  identify  with 
Magus  {maga  or  maghavo')  occurs 
twice,  but  twice  only,  in  the  Zend- 
avesta.  (See  Westergaard,  Intro- 
duction to  Zendavesta,  p.  17.) 

® Dino,  Fr.  8 ; Schol.  ad  Nicandr. 
Ther.  613  ; Cic.  De  Div.  i.  23,  41 ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6. 

® Agathias,  ii.  p.  65.  , 
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and  become  mere  idolaters.  He  found  the  fire-altars 
in  ruins,  the  sacred  flame  extinguished,^  the  most 
essential  of  the  Magian  ceremonies  and  practices  dis- 
regarded.2  Everywhere,  except  perhaps  in  his  OAvn 
piovince  of  Persia  Proper,  he  found  idolatrv  esta- 
blished. Temples  of  the  sun  abounded,  where  images 
of  Mithra  were  the  object  of  worship,^  and  the 
Mithraic  cult  was  carried  out  with  a variety  of  impos- 
ing ceremonies.  Similar  temples  to  the  moon  existed 
in  many  places ; and  the  images  of  the  Arsacidge  were 
associated  with  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  gods  in 
the  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  them.^  The  precepts 
of  Zoroaster  were  forgotten.  The  sacred  compositions 
which  bore  that  sage  s name,  and  had  been  handed 
down  from  a remote  antiquity,  were  still  indeed  pre- 
served, if  not  in  a written  form,^  yet  in  the  memory 
of  the  faithful  few  who  clung  to  the  old  creed  ; but 
they  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  their 
consciences  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Western  Asiatics. 
Western  Asia  was  a seething-pot,  in  which  were  mixed 
up  a score  of  contradictory  creeds,  old  and  new, 
rational  and  irrational,  Sabaism,  Magism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism, Grecian  polytheism,  teraphim -worship,  Judaism, 
Chaldee  mysticism,  Christianity.  Artaxerxes  conceiv^ed 
it  to  be  his  mission  to  evoke  order  out  of  this  confusion, 
to  establish  in  lieu  of  this  extreme  diversity  an  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  religion. 


^ Mos.  Chor.  ii.  74. 

^ Ilerodian,  iv.  30. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  l.s.c. ; Dio  Cass. 
Ixxv.  12. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  l.s.c. 

^ ‘ Whether/  says  Professor  Max 
Muller,  ‘on  the  revival  of  the  Per- 
sian religion  and  literature,  500 
years  after  Alexander,  the  works 


of  Zoroaster  were  collected  and 
restored  from  extant  MSS.  or  from 
oral  tradition,  must  remain  uncer- 
tain ; and  the  nidtirhed  state  of  the 
phonetic  system  would  rather  lead  us 
to  suppose  a long-continued  influence 
of  oi-al  tradition.'’  (Hunsen’s  Phi- 
losophy of  History^  vol.  iii.  pn. 
llG-7.)  ‘ 
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The  steps  which  he  took  to  effect  his  purpose  seem 
to  have  been  the  following.  He  put  down  idolatry  by 
a general  destruction  of  the  images,  which  he  over- 
threw and  broke  to  pieces.^  He  raised  the  Magian 
hierarchy  to  a position  of  honour  and  dignity  such  as 
they  had  scarcely  enjoyed  even  under  the  later 
Achcemenian  princes,^  securing  them  in  a condi- 
tion of  pecuniary  independence  by  assignments  of 
lands, ^ and  also  by  allowing  their  title  to  claim  from 
the  faithful  the  tithe  of  all  their  possessions.^  He 
caused  the  sacred  fire  to  be  rekindled  on  the  altars 
where  it  was  extinguished,^  and  assigned  to  certain 
bodies  of  priests  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  fire  in 
each  locality.  He  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  sup- 
posed precepts  of  Zoroaster  into  a volume,  in  order 
to  establish  a standard  of  orthodoxy  whereto  he  might 
require  all  to  conform.  He  found  the  Zoroastrians 
themselves  divided  into  a number  of  sects.®  Amongr 
these  he  established  uniformity  by  means  of  a ‘ general 
council,’  which  was  attended  by  Magi  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  which  settled  what  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  Zoroastrian  faith.  According  to  the  Oriental 
writers,  this  was  effected  in  the  following  way  : — Forty 
thousand,  or,  according  to  others,  eighty  thousand  Magi 
having  assembled,  they  were  successively  reduced  by 
their  own  act  to  four  thousand,  to  four  hundred,  to  forty, 
and  finally  to  seven,  the  most  highly  respected  for 


^ Mos.  Chor.  l.s.c. : ‘ Statuas  . . . 
Solisq  ue  et  Lunae  simulachra,  Arta- 
sires  confregit.’ 

^ Agathias,  l.s.c. 

* Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  p.  373. 
The  ^ Magian  lands  ’ mentioned  in 
this  passage  may  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  caste  under 
the  Parthians ; but  at  any  rate 


Artaxerxes  must  have  sanctioned 
the  arrangement. 

^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
i.  p.  338. 

* Mos.  Chor.  ii.  74. 

® Seventy,  according  to  the 
Oriental  writers  (see  Gibbon,  vol.  i. 
p,  332) ; but  this  round  number,  a 
multiple  of  seven,  is  suspicious. 
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their  piety  and  learning.  Of  these  seven  tliere  was 
one,  a young  but  holy  priest,  whom  the  universal  con- 
sent of  his  brethren  recognised  as  pre-eminent.  His 
name  was  Arda-Viraf.  ‘ Having  passed  through  the 
strictest  ablutions,  and  drunk  a powerful  opiate,  he 
was  covered  with  a white  linen  and  laid  to  sleep. 
Watched  by  seven  of  the  nobles,  including  the  king, 
he  slept  for  seven  days  and  nights ; and,  on  his  re- 
awaking, the  whole  nation  listened  with  belie  vino- 
. ® 
wonder  to  his  exposition  of  the  faith  of  Ormazd, 

which  was  carefully  written  down  by  an  attendant 
scribe  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.’  ^ 

The  result,  however  brought  about,  which  must 
always  remain  doubtful,  was  the  authoritative  issue  of  a 
volume  which  the  learned  of  Europe  have  now  pos- 
sessed for  some  quarter  of  a century and  which  has 
recently  been  made  accessible  to  the  general  reader 
by  the  labours  of  Spiegel.^  This  work,  the  Zendavesta, 
while  it  may  contain  fragments  of  a very  ancient 
literature,^  took  its  present  shape  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  was  probably  then  first  collected 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Zoroastrian  priests  and  pub- 
hshed  by  Arda-Viraf.  Certain  additions  may  since 
have  been  made  to  it ; but  we  are  assured  that  ‘ their 
number  is  small,’  and  that  we  ' have  no  reason  to  doubt 


^ IMilman,  History  of  Christianity, 
vol.  ii,  p.  251.  (Compare  the  dis- 
sertation of  Bredow,  prefixed  to 
Syncellus,  vol.  ii.,  in  the  Corjms 
Hist.  Byzont.  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
Bonn,  1829.) 

’ Anquetil  Duperron,  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century, 
professed  to  translate  the  Zend- 
avesta into  French,  was  incompetent 
to  the  task,  and  gave  a wrong  im- 
pression of  the  true  character  of 


the  volume.  Burnouf  first  edited 
with  correctness  a portion  of  the 
text,  which  has  since  been  published 
in  its  entirety  by  Westergaard 
(1852-1854)  and  Spiegel  (1851- 
1858). 

^ See  his  Translation  of  the 
Avesta,  Berlin,  1861. 

^ On  this  point  the  reader  may 
consult  Ilaug's  Essays  on  the  Sacred 
Langxiage  ^*c.  of  the  Barsees,  Bom- 
bay, 1862. 
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that  the  text  of  the  Avesta,  in  the  days  of  Arda- 
Viraf,  was  on  the  whole  exactly  the  same  as  at 
present.’  ^ The  religious  system  of  the  new  Persian 
monarchy  is  thus  completely  known  to  us,  and  will  be 
described  minutely  in  a later  chapter.  At  present  we 
have  to  consider,  not  what  the  exact  tenets  of  the 
Zoroastrians  were,  but  only  the  mode  in  which 
Artaxerxes  imposed  them  upon  his  subjects. 

The  next  step,  after  settling  the  true  text  of  the 
sacred  volume,  was  to  agree  upon  its  interpretation. 
The  language  of  the  Avesta,  though  pure  Persian.^  was 
of  so  archaic  a type  that  none  but  the  most  learned 
of  the  Magi  understood  it ; to  the  common  people, 
even  to  the  ordinary  priest,  it  was  a dead  letter. 
Artaxerxes  seems  to  have  recognised  the  necessity  of 
accompanying  the  Zend  text  with  a translation  and 
a commentary  in  the  language  of  his  own  time,  the 
Pehlevi  or  Huzvaresh.  Such  a translation  and  com- 
mentary exist ; and  though  in  part  belonging  to  later 
Sassanian  times,  they  reach  back  probably  in  their 
earlier  portions  to  the  era  of  Artaxerxes,  who  may 
fairly  be  credited  with  the  desire  to  make  the  sacred 
book  ‘ understanded  of  the  people.’ 

Further,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  perma- 
nent uniformity  of  belief,  to  give  to  the  Magian  priest- 
hood, the  keepers  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  book, 
very  extensive  powers.  The  Magian  hierarchy  was  there- 


^ Max  Miiller,  in  Bunsen’s  Philo- 
sophy of  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  116. 

^ The  Aryan  character  of  the 
Zend  was  first  proved  by  Bask, 
and  is  now  admitted  by  all  scholars. 
Zend  and  Sanskrit  were  two  ancient 
sister  forms  of  speech.  From  Zend 
came,  first,  Achaemenian  Persian, 
or  the  language  of  the  Persian 


cuneiform  inscriptions;  then  Peh- 
levi or  Huzvaresh,  Persian  in  its  soul 
(Max  Miiller,  p.  119),  but  to  a large 
extent  Semitic  in  its  vocabulary  ; 
next,  Parsi,  which  is  Huzvaresh 
purified  from  its  Sem.itic  ingre- 
dients ; and  finally,  the  language  of 
Firdusi,  which  continues  to  be 
spoken  at  the  present  day. 
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fore  associated  with  the  monarch  in  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  State.  It  was  declared  that  the 
altar  and  the  throne  were  inseparable,  and  must  always 
sustain  each  other. ^ The  Magi  were  made  to  form  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.^  While  they  lent  their 
support  to  the  crown,  the  crown  upheld  them  against 
all  impugners,  and  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties 
their  decisions.  Persecution  was  adopted  and  as- 
serted as  a principle  of  action  without  any  disguise. 
By  an  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  all  places  of  worship  were 
closed  except  tlie  temples  of  the  fire-worshippers.^ 
If  no  violent  outbreak  of  fanaticism  followed,  it  was 
because  the  various  sectaries  and  schismatics  succumbed 
to  the  decree  without  resistance.  Christian,  and  Jew, 
and  Greek,  and  Parthian,  and  Arab  allowed  their 
sanctuaries  to  be  closed  without  striking  a blow  to 
prevent  it ; and  the  non-Zoroastrians  of  the  empire, 
the  votaries  of  foreign  religions,  were  shortly  reckoned 
at  the  insignificant  number  of  80,000.'^ 

Of  the  internal  administration  and  government  of 
his  extensive  empire  by  Artaxerxes,  but  little  is 
known. That  httle  seems,  however,  to  show  that 
while  in  general  type  and  character  it  conformed  to 
the  usual  Oriental  model,  in  its  practical  working  it  was 


* See  the  account  given  by 
Malcolm,  from  Persian  sources,  of 
the  dying  speech  of  Artaxerxes 
(History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  95). 
Comj)are  Ma90udi,  Prairies  d'Or, 
vol.  li.  p,  162. 

^ So  Milman  (Hist,  of  Christi- 
anity, vol.  ii.  p.  254),  whom  I 
venture  to  follow,  though  I have 
not  found  ancient  authority  for  the 
statement. 

^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
i.  p.  338 ; Milman,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 


^ Hyde,  De  Religione  Persarum, 
c.  21. 

^ The  account  which  Ma^oudi 
gives  of  the  Court  and  govern- 
mental system  of  Artaxerxes 
(Prairies  f Or,  tom.  ii.  pp.  153- 
157)  is  curious  and  interesting, 
but  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
authentic.  Ma^oudi  did  not  write 
till  about  A.D.  950 ; and  the  picture 
which  he  draws  represents  probably 
the  later  rather  than  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Sassanian  kingdom. 
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such  as  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  bulk  of  his 
subjects.  Artaxerxes  governed  his  provinces  either 
through  native  kings,  or  else  through  Persian  sa- 
traps.^ At  the  same  time,  like  the  Achmmenian 
monarchs,  he  kept  the  armed  force  under  his  own 
control  by  the  appointment  of  ‘ generals  ’ or  ‘ com- 
mandants ’ distinct  from  the  satraps.^  Discarding  the 
Parthian  plan  of  intrusting  the  military  defence  of  the 
empire  and  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  to  a 
mere  militia,  he  maintained  on  a war  footing  a con- 
siderable force,  regularly  paid  and  drilled.  ‘There 
can  be  no  power,’  he  remarked,  ‘ without  an  army, 
no  army  without  money,  no  money  without  agricul- 
ture, and  no  agriculture  without  justice.’^  To 
administer  strict  justice  was  therefore  among  his  chief 
endeavours.  Daily  reports  were  made  to  him  of  all 
that  passed,  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  in  every  pro- 
vince of  his  vast  empire  ; and  his  knowledge  extended 
even  to  the  private  actions  of  his  subjects.^  It  was 
his  earnest  desire  that  all  well-disposed  persons  should 
feel  an  absolute  assurance  of  security  with  respect  to 


^ Gibbon  declares,  but  incor- 
rectly, that  ^ the  prudent  Artaxerxes, 
suffering  no  person  except  himself 
to  assunie  the  title  of  king,  abolished 
every  intermediary  power  between 
the  throne  and  the  people  ’ {Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  340).  Agathan- 
gelus  tells  us  that  he  called  a 
council  of  ‘ all  the  kings,  the  rulers, 
and  the  geuerals’  (§  12);  and  we 
see  from  Moses  that  he  was  willing: 
to  have  granted  the  kingly  title  to 
Anak  (Hist.  Armen,  ii,  71).  The  i 
very  retention  of  the  title  ‘ King  of 
kings/  so  frequent  on  the  coins  and 
in  the  inscriptions,  indicates  a state 
of  things  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  described  by  Gibbon.  Note 
lurther  the  mention  of  the  subject 


^ king  of  the  Cadusians,’  by  Jul. 
Capitolinus  ( Valer,  § 5). 

^ Agathang.  l.s.c. : rrpocrcaXfad- 
fiii'i  g TTurrag  ruvg  fSamKtlg,  Kai  roirdp- 
ic  al  (xr  p II  r 1/  y n v g. 

^ So  Malcolm  (Hist,  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p 94).  Gibbon  paraphrases 
thus  : ‘ The  authority  of  the  prince 
must  be  defended  by  a military 
force  ; that  force  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  taxes:  all  taxes  must,  at 
last,  fall  upon  agriculture ; and  agri- 
i culture  can  never  flourish  except 
under  the  protection  of  justice  and 
moderation  ’ (Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
i.  p.  346). 

Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol  i 
p.  94. 
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their  lives,  their  property,  and  their  honour.^  At  the 
same  time  he  punished  crimes  with  severity,  and  even 
visited  upon  entire  families  the  transgression  of  one  of 
their  members.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  ‘kings  should  never  use  the  sword 
where  the  cane  would  answer  ; ’ ^ but,  if  the  Armenian 
historians  are  to  be  trusted,  in  practice  he  certainly 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  clemency.^ 

Artaxerxes  was,  of  course,  an  absolute  monarch, 
having  the  entire  power  of  life  or  death,  and  entitled, 
if  he  chose,  to  decide  all  matters  at  his  own  mere  will 
and  pleasure.  But,  in  practice,  he,  like  most  Oriental 
despots,  was  wont  to  summon  and  take  the  advice 
of  counsellors.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  any 
regular  ‘ Council  of  State  ’ existed  under  him.  Such 
an  institution  had  prevailed  under  the  Parthians,  where 
the  monarchs  were  elected  and  might  be  deposed  by 
the  Megistanes  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Arta- 
xerxes continued  it,  or  did  more  than  call  on  each 
occasion  for  the  advice  of  such  persons  among  his 
subjects  as  he  thought  most  capable.  In  matters 
affecting  his  relations  towards  foreign  powers,  he  con- 
sulted with  the  subject  kings,  the  satraps,  and  the 
generals ; ^ in  religious  affairs  he  no  doubt  took 
counsel  with  the  chief  Magi.^  The  general  principles 


^ Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
p.  96.  There  is  a remarkable  cofisensus 
of  authors  onthepoint  of  Artaxerxes’ 
love  of  justice.  Agatbangelus,  the 
Armenian  historian,  says  : id(i(ji\fv(n 
TTch  ra  TTpaTTior  tTnuKilg,  f.vi'0[.ua  yai- 
pior  Kai  TToAirjm  fficaioriiry  (§  9).  Eli- 
tychius,  the  Latin  writer,  notes  of 
him  : ‘ Quanta  fieri  potuit  cum  jus- 
titia  inter  homines  versatus  est ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  373).  The  Persian  histori- 
ans make  the  assertions  given  in  the 


text.  (See  Mohl’s  extracts  from 
the  Modjmel-al-T ewarilih,  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  1841,  p.  502.) 

^ D’llerbelot,  Bihliotheque  Orien- 
tale,  tom.  i.  p.  -380. 

^ See  Mos.  Chor.  ii.  70  and  75. 

^ See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mon- 
archy, p.  85. 

* Agathang.  § 12. 

® This  is  probably  what  Dean 
IMilman  meant  when  he  said  that 
^ the  Magian  hierarchy  formed  the 
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which  guided  his  conduct  botli  in  religious  and  other 
matters  may  perhaps  be  best  gathered  from  the  words 
of  that  ‘ testament,’  or  ‘ dying  speech,’  which  he  is 
said  to  have  addressed  to  his  son  Sapor.  ‘ Never  forget,’ 
he  said,  ‘that,  as  a king,  you  are  at  once  the  protector  of 
religion  and  of  your  country.  Consider  the  altar  and 
the  throne  as  inseparable;  they  must  always  sustain  each 
other.  A sovereign  without  religion  is  a tyrant ; and 
a people  who  have  none  may  be  deemed  the  most 
monstrous  of  all  societies.  Eeligion  may  exist  without 
a state  ; but  a state  cannot  exist  without  religion ; 
and  it  is  by  holy  laws  that  a political  association  can 
alone  be  bound.  You  should  be  to  your  peo23le  an 
example  of  piety  and  of  vdrtue,  but  without  pride  or 

ostentation Eemember,  my  son,  that  it  is 

the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  ruler  which  forms 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  subjects,  and  that  the 
fate  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  who  fills  the  throne.  The  world  is  exposed 
to  constant  vicissitudes ; learn,  therefore,  to  meet  the 
frowns  of  fortune  with  courage  and  fortitude,  and  to 
receive  her  smiles  with  moderation  and  wisdom.  To 
sum  up  all — may  your  administration  be  such  as  to 
bring,  at  a future  day,  the  blessings  of  those  whom 
God  has  confided  to  our  parental  care  upon  both  your 
memory  and  mine  ! ’ ^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Artaxerxes,  some 
short  time  before  his  death,  invested  Sapor  with  the 
emblems  of  sovereignty,  and  either  associated  him  in 


great  council  of  the  (History 

of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  254 ; see 
above,  p.  60,  note  ^).  It  is  implied 
in  the  terms  of  the  ‘ testament/  as 
given  in  the  text. 

^ See  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia, 


vol.  i.  pp.  95-96,  who  in  this  follows 
Firdusi.  Firdusi  wrote,  accordiim 
to  Malcolm,  from  trustworthy 
Pehlevi  materials.  Mil  man  reo-ards 
the  record  as  authentic  (Histwy  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  253). 
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the  empire,  or  wholly  ceded  to  him  his  own  place. 
The  Arabian  writer,  Ma9oudi,  declares  that,  sated  with 
glory  and  with  power,  he  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
government,  and,  making  over  the  administration  of 
affairs  to  his  favourite  son,  devoted  himself  to  religious 
contemplation.^  Tabari  knows  nothing  of  the  re- 
ligious motive,  but  relates  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
hfe  Artaxerxes  ‘made  Sapor  regent,  appointed  him 
formally  to  be  his  successor,  and  with  his  own  hands 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head.’  ^ These  notices  would, 
by  themselves,  have  been  of  small  importance  ; but 
force  is  lent  to  them  by  the  facts  that  Artaxerxes  is 
found  to  have  placed  the  effigy  of  Sapor  on  his  later 
coins, ^ and  that  in  one  of  his  bas-reliefs  he  seems  to 
be  represented  as  investing  Sapor  with  the  diadem.^ 
This  tablet,  which  is  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  has  been 
variously  explained,^  and,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  inscription,  no  certain  account  can  be  given  of  it ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge  seems  to  be  that  the  intention  of  the  artist 
was  to  represent  Artaxerxes  (who  wears  the  cap  and 
inflated  ball)  as  handing  the  diadem  to  Sapor — dis- 
tinguished by  the  mural  crown  of  his  own  tablets  and 
coins  — while  Ormazd,  marked  by  his  customary 


^ Ma90udi,  Frames  d'Or,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  159,  100. 

2 Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

3 See  below,  p.  07. 

4 See  Flandin,  Voyage  en  Pet'se, 
tom.  i.  pi.  14 ; Ker  Porter,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  00. 

& Sir  Pt.  Ker  Porter  regarded 
the  two  main  figures  as  Artaxerxes 
and  Ormazd,  the  prostrate  figure  as 
a symbol  of  the  fallen  Arsacidse, 
and  the  radiated  personage  as  either 
Zoroaster  (!)  or  ‘ a personification 


of  the  Mithratic  religion’  {Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  193).  Flandin  also  though  t 
the  radiated  figure  to  be  Zoroaster 
( Voyage  en  Terse,  tom.  i.  p.  442). 
Mr.  Thomas  takes  the  view  of  the 
matter  which  is  followed  in  the 
text.  {Journal  of  As.  Society,  New’ 
Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  207,  note  3.) 

® See  below',  p.  94 ; and  compare 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pis.  21  and  28 ; 
Flandin,  vol.  i.  pis.  31  and  33; 
vol.  ii.  pis.  49  and  53;  vol.  iv.  pi. 
185 ; Texier,  pi.  129. 
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bdton^  and  further  indicated  by  a halo  of  glory  around 
his  head,  looks  on,  sanctioning  and  approving  the 
transaction.  A prostrate  figure  under  the  feet  of  the 
two  Sassanian  kings  represents  either  Artabanus  or 
the  extinct  Parthian  monarchy,  probably  the  former ; 
while  the  sunflower  upon  which  Ormazd  stands, 
together  with  the  rays  that  stream  from  his  head, 
denote  an  intention  to  present  him  under  a Mithraitic 
aspect,  suggestive  to  the  beholder  of  a real  latent 
identity  between  the  two  great  objects  of  Persian 
worship. 

The  coins  of  Artaxerxes  present  five  different 
types.^  In  the  earliest  his  effigy  appears  on  the  ob- 
verse, front-faced,  with  the  simple  legend  ARTaHSiiaTR 
(Artaxerxes),  or  sometimes  with  the  longer  one,  BaGi 
ARTaHSHaTR  MaLKA,  ‘ Divine  Artaxerxes,  King  ; ’ while 
the  reverse  bears  the  profile  of  his  father,  Papak,  look- 
ing to  the  left,  with  the  legend  BaGi  PAPaKi  mulka, 

‘ Divine  Papak,  King ; ’ or  BaRi  BaGi  PAPaKi  MaLKA, 
‘Son  of  Divine  Papak,  King.’  Both  heads  wear  the 
ordinary  Parthian  diadem  and  tiara  ; and  the  head  of 
Artaxerxes  much  resembles  that  of  Volagases  V.,  one 
of  the  later  Parthian  kings.^  The  coins  of  the  next 
period  have  a head  on  one  side  only.  This  is  in 
profile,  looking  to  the  right,  and  bears  a highly 
ornamental  tiara,  exactly  like  that  of  Mithridates  I.  of 
Parthia,^  the  great  conqueror.  It  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  the  legend  MazDiSN  BaGi  ARTaHsnaTR  MaLKA 


^ See  Mordtmann,  in  tlie  Zeit- 
schrift  der  detdschen  morgenldn- 
dischen  Gesellschaft  (vol.  viii.  pp. 
29-.S4 ; and  vol.  xix.  pp.  415-6, 
477-8) ; and  Thomas,  in  the  Nu- 
mismatic  Chronicle  for  1872  (No. 
xlv.  pp.  48-65). 


^ Thomas,  Num.  Chron.  1872, 
p.  64. 

® Mr.  Thomas  regards  these  coins 
as  the  third  in  order  (ibid.) ; but 
Mordtmann  is,  I think,  right  in 
giving  them  the  second  place 
{Zeitschrift^  vol.  viii.  pp.  .31-  33). 
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(or  MaLKAN  MaLKA)  AiRAN,  i.e.  ‘The  Ormazd-worship- 
ping  Divine  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Iran,  or  ‘ King  of  the 
Kings  of  Iran.’  The  reverse  of  these  coins  bears  a 
tire-altar,  with  the  legend  ARTansnaTR  nuvazi,  a phrase 
of  doubtful  import.^  In  the  third  period,  while  the 
reverse  remains  unchanged,  on  the  obverse  the  Par- 
thian costume  is  entirely  given  up  ; and  the  king  takes, 
instead  of  the  Parthian  tiara,  a low  cap  surmounted  by 
the  inflated  ball,  which  thenceforth  becomes  the  almost 
universal  badge  of  a Sassanian  monarch.  The  legend  is 


eabxtee  coins  of  ARTAXEEXES  I. 


now  longer,  being  commonly  MazDiSN  Baoi  ARTaHSHaTR 
MaLKAN  MaLKA  AIRAN  minuchItri  mIn  YazDAN,  or  ‘ The 
Ormazd-worshipping  Divine  Artaxerxes,  King  of  the 
Kings  of  Iran,  heaven-descended  of  (the  race  of)  the 


1 Mr.  Thomas  renders  the  phrase 
hy  ^ Ardeshir’s  fire-altar,  compaiinjr 
wEyasi  with  the  Pehlevi  naus,  which 
has  this  meaning  {Num.  Chron. 
1872,  p.  51).  Mordtmann  thinks 
this  translation  impossible,  and 


suggests  ‘ Artaxerxes  the  chanter  ’ 
{cler  Annifende).  { See  the  ZeiUchrift, 
vol.  viii.  p.  32.)  De  Sacy  originally 
read  icztkmi  for  nuvazi ; but  this 
reading  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  mistaken. 
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Gods.’  The  fourth  period  is  marked  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  mural  crown/  which  in  the  sculptures  of 
Artaxerxes  is  given  only  to  Ormazd,  but  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Sapor  I.  and  many  later  kings, 
in  combination  with  the  ball,  as  their  usual  head-dress. 
The  legend  on  tliese  coins  remains  as  in  the  third 
period,  and  the  reverse  is  likewise  unchanged.  Finally, 
there  are  a few  coins  of  Artaxerxes,  belonging  to  the 
very  close  of  his  reign,  where  he  is  represented  with 
the  tiara  of  the  third  period,  looking  to  the  right ; 
while  in  front  of  him,  and  looking  towards  him,  is 
another  profile,  that  of  a boy,  in  whom  numismatists 
recognise  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Sapor.*^ 


LATER  COINS 


OF  ARTAXERXES  I. 


It  is  remarkable  that  with  the  accession  of  Arta- 
xerxes there  is  at  once  a revival  of  art.  Art  had  sunk 
under  the  Parthians,  despite  their  Grecian  leanings, 
to  the  lowest  ebb  which  it  had  known  in  Western  Asia 
since  the  accession  of  Asshur-izir-pal  to  the  throne  of 
Assyria  (b.c.  886).  Parthian  attempts  at  art  Avere 
few  and  far  between,  and  when  made  Avere  unhappy, 
not  to  say  ridiculous.^  The  coins  of  Artaxerxes,  com- 


^ See  Longperier,  Medailles  des 
Sassanides,  pi.  2,  Nos.  4 and  5. 

^ As  Sapor  II.,  Varahran  IV., 
Izdegird  I.,  and  otheis. 

^ rhomas,  in  Niim.  Chron^  for 


1872,  p.  55,  and  pi.  2,  No.  12; 
Mordtmann,  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
viii.  p.  34,  and  pi.  10,  No.  6. 

^ See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mon- 
archy, pp.  388-397. 
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pared  with  those  of  the  later  Parthian  monarchs,  show 
at  once  a renaissance.^  The  head  is  well  cut ; the 
features  have  individuality  and  expression  ; the  epi- 
graph is  sufficiently  legible.  Still  more  is  his  sculpture 
calculated  to  surprise  us.  Artaxerxes  represents  him- 
self as  receiving  the  Persian  diadem  from  the  hands  of 
Ormazd ; both  he  and  the  god  are  mounted  upon 
cliargers  of  a stout  breed,  which  are  spiritedly  por- 
trayed ; Artabanus  lies  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  the 
king’s  steed,  while  under  those  of  the  deity’s  we  observe 
the  form  of  Ahriman,  also  prostrate,  and  indeed  seem- 
ingly dead.^  Though  the  tablet  has  not  really  any 
great  artistic  merit,  it  is  far  better  than  anything  that 
remains  to  us  of  the  Parthians  ; it  has  energy  and 
vigour  ; the  physiognomies  are  carefully  rendered  ; and 
the  only  flagrant  fault  is  a certain  over-robustness  in 
the  figures,  which  has  an  effect  that  is  not  altogether 
pleasing.  Still,  we  cannot  but  see  in  the  new  Persian 
art — even  at  its  very  beginning — a movement  towards 
life  after  a long  period  of  stagnation  ; an  evidence  of 
that  general  stir  of  mind  which  the  downfall  of  Tatar 
oppression  rendered  possible ; a token  that  Aryan 
intelligence  was  beginning  to  recover  and  reassert 
itself  in  all  the  various  fields  in  which  it  had  formerly 
won  its  triumphs.^ 


^ Longperier,  Mednilles  des  Sas~ 
mnides,  p.  2. 

2 For  a representation  of  this 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam  tablet,  see  the 
Chapter  on  the  Art  of  the  Sassa- 
niana. 

3 Besides  the  bas-relief  above 
described,  Artaxerxes  has  lelt 
either  three  or  tour  others.  One, 
also  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  repre- 
sents Ormazd,  giving  Artaxerxes 
the  diadem,  on  foot  (Ker  Porter, 


vol.  i.  pi.  27,  No.  2 ; Flandin, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  pi.  193).  Another, 
at  Firuzabad,  is  similar,  but  shows 
us  Artaxerxes  accompanied  by  four 
attendants  (Flandin,  pi.  44).  A 
third,  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  exhibits 
Artaxerxes  handing  the  diadem  to 
his  son.  Sapor  ( Ker  Porter,  pi.  66  ; 
Flandin,  pi.  14).  The  fourth,  at 
Salmos,  to  the  west  of  Lake  Uru- 
miyeh,  which  may  have  been  the 
work  of  Sapor,  represents  Arta- 
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The  coinage  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  other  Sassa- 
nian  monarchs,  is  based,  in  part  upon  Eoman,  in  part 
upon  Parthian,  models.  The  Eoman  aureus  furnishes 
the  type  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Sassanian  gold 
coins,^  while  the  silver  coins  follow  the  standard  lonof 
established  in  Western  Asia,  first  under  the  Seleucid, 
and  then  under  the  Arsacid  princes.  This  standard 
is  based  upon  the  Attic  drachm,  which  was  adopted 
by  Alexander  as  the  basis  of  his  monetary  system. 
The  curious  occurrence  of  a completely  different 
standard  for  gold  and  silver  in  Persia  during  this 
period  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  at  which  the  coinage  took  its  rise.  The  Arsacidse 
had  employed  no  gold  coins,^  but  had  been  content 
with  a silver  currency ; any  gold  coin  that  may  have 
been  in  use  among  their  subjects  for  purposes  of  trade 
during  the  continuance  of  their  empire  must  have 
been  foreign  money — Eoman,  Bactrian,  or  Indian ; ^ but 
tlie  quantity  had  probably  for  the  most  part  been  very 
small.  But,  about  ten  years  before  the  accession  of 
Artaxerxes,  there  had  been  a sudden  infiux  into 
Western  Asia  of  Eoman  gold,  in  consequence  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Artabanus  and 
Macrinus  (a.d.  217),  whereby  Eome  undertook  to  pay 
to  Parthia  an  indemnity  of  above  a milfion  and  a half 
of  our  money. ^ It  is  probable  that  the  payment  was 


xeraes  and  Sapor  on  horseback, 
receiving  the  submission  of  the 
Armenians  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  82). 

^ Longperier,  Medailles  des 
Sassmiides,  Preface,  p.  iv.  and  also 
P*  Id.  The  aureus  of  Macrinus 
weighs  from  135  to  136  grains  \ 
the^  gold  coins  of  the  early  Sas- 
sanians  weigh  exactly  136  grains. 


^ Ibid.  p.  14. 

^ Bactrian  gold  coins  are  rare, 
but  have  been  found  (Wilson, 
Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  218,  223); 
Indian  are  common  (ibid.  pp.  347- 
380). 

^ Dio  Cassius,  Ixxviii.  27.  Com- 
pare the  Author’s  Sixth  Monarchy ^ 
p.  360. 
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mostly  made  in  aurei.  Artaxerxes  thus  found  current 
in  the  countries,  which  he  overran  and  formed  into  an 
empire,  two  coinages — a gold  and  a silver — coming 
Irom  different  sources  and  possessing  no  common 
measure.  It  was  simpler  and  easier  to  retain  what 
existed,  and  what  had  sufficiently  adjusted  itself 
through  the  working  of  commercial  needs,  than  to 
invent  something  new ; and  hence  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  New  Persian  monetary  system. 

The  remarkable  bas-relief  of  Artaxerxes  described 
above/  and  figured  below  in  the  chapter  on  the  Art  of 
the  Sassanians,  is  accompanied  by  a bilingual  inscrip- 
tion,^ or  perhaps  we  should  say  by  two  bilingual 
inscriptions,  which  possess  much  antiquarian  and 
some  historic  interest.  The  longer  of  the  two  runs 
as  follows  : — ‘ Pathkar  zani  mazdisn  bagi  Artahshatr^ 
malkan  malka  Airan^  minucliitri  min  ydztan^  hari  bagi 
Papaki  malka ; ’ while  the  Greek  version  of  it  is — 


TOYTOTOnPOCOnONMACAACNOY 
0€OYAPTA-::APOYBACIA€tOCBAC!AEU)N 
APIAN  WNEKrENOVC0€CONYlOY 
0€OYnAnAKOYBACiA€tOC. 


The  shorter  inscription  runs — Pathkar  zani  Ahura- 
mazda  bagi,  the  Greek  being 


TO' 


OTOnPOCWnONAIOC0€OY. 


^ Supra,  p.  08. 

^ This  inscription,  which  was 
first  copied  wdth  any  accuracy  by 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  will  be  found  in 
his  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  pi.  27.  It 
is  also  represented  in  the  work  of 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pi.  22,  opp. 
p.  548.  Though  bilingual  only,  it 


I is  triliteral ; the  Persian  transcript 
being  given,  with  only  slight  differ- 
ences, in  the  two  sets  of  characters, 
which  have  been  recently  distin- 
guished as  ‘ Chaldaeo-Pehievi  ’ and 
‘ Sassanian  Pehlevi’  (Taylor,  in/o?//- 
nal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
264-260).  The  latter  and  simpler 
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The  inscriptions  are  interesting,  first,  as  proving  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Greek  character  and  language  by  a 
dynasty  that  was  intensely  national  and  that  wished  to 
drive  the  Greeks  out  of  Asia.  Secondly,  they  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  character  of  the  native 
language,  and  letters,  employed  by  the  Persians,  when 
they  came  suddenly  into  notice  as  the  ruling  people  of 
Western  Asia.  Thirdly,  they  have  an  historic  interest 
in  what  they  tell  us  of  the  relationship  of  Artaxerxes 
to  Babek  (Papak),  of  the  rank  of  Babek,  and  of  tlie 
religious  sympathies  of  the  Sassanians.  In  this  last 
respect  they  do  indeed,  in  themselves,  little  but  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  the  coins  and  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity  on  the  subject.  Coupled,  however,  with 
the  reliefs  to  which  they  are  appended,  they  do  more. 
They  prove  to  us  that  the  Persians  of  the  earliest  Sas- 
sanian  times  were  not  averse  to  exhibiting  the  great 
personages  of  their  theology  in  sculptured  forms  ; nay, 
they  reveal  to  us  the  actual  forms  then  considered  ap- 
propriate to  Ahura-Mazda  (Ormazd)  and  Angro-mainyus 
(Ahriman) ; for  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding 
the  prostrate  figure  under  the  hoofs  of  Ahura-Mazda’s 
steed  as  the  antagonist  Spirit  of  Evil.^  Finally,  the  in- 
scriptions show  that,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
sovereignty,  the  Sassanian  princes  claimed  for  them- 
selves a qualified  divinity,  assuming  the  title  of  bag,‘‘^ 


character  was  successfully  de- 
ciphered by  M.  De  Sacy,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  translate  the  in- 
scription ( Memoir e sur  les  Inscrip- 
tions de  Nakschi-Roustam,  pp.  76  et 
seqq.).  The  other  character  has 
been  satisfactorily  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  and,  more  recently,  by 
Dr.  Martin  Ilaug. 

' Ker  Porter’s  drawing  shows  us 
that  this  figure  was  represented 


with  snakes  at  the  front  of  the 
helmet.  The  connection  of  the 
serpent  or  snake  with  Ahriman  is 
a well-known  feature  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion  {Vendidad,  i.  3; 
xviii.  1-6 ; Herod,  i.  140 ; &c.). 

2 Baga  is  the  term  used  for 
^ god  ’ throughout  the  Achae- 
menian  inscriptions.  It  is  there 
applied  both  to  Ormazd  and  the 
inferior  deities.  That  the  hag  or 
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or  ALHA,^  ‘ god/  and  taking,  in  the  Greek  version  of  their 
legends,  the  correspondent  epithet  of  0EOS. 


hagi  of  the  early  Sassanians  repre- 
sents this  word  is  generally  agreed 
upon. 

^ ALHA  is  used  as  an  equivalent 
t»rra  for  bagi  in  the  Chaldseo- 


Pehlevi  transcript  of  this  and  other 
inscriptions  of  the  early  Sassanian 
kings.  It  clearly  represents  the 
Jewish  jE/,  or  Elohim^  and  the 
Arabic  Allah, 


Cn.  IV.] 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


Death  of  Artaxerxes  I,  and  Accession  of  Sapor  I.  War  of  Sapor  with 
Manizen.  His  first  War  icith  Rome.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  a.d. 
241.  Occupation  of  Antioch.  Expedition  of  Gordian  to  the  East. 
Recovery  hy  Rome  of  her  lost  Territory.  Peace  made  between  Rome 
and  Persia.  Obscure  Interval.  Second  W ar  ivith  Rome.  Mesopotamia 
again  invaded,  a.d.  258.  Valerian  takes  the  Command  in  the  East. 
Struggle  between  him  and  Sapor.  Defeat  and  Capture  of  Valerian,  A.D. 
260.  Sapor  invests  Miriades  'with  the  Purple.  He  takes  Syria  and 
Southern  Cappadocia,  but  is  shortly  aftenvards  attacked  by  Odenathus. 
Successes  of  Odeftiathus.  Treatment  of  Valerian.  Further  Successes  of 
Odenathus.  Period  of  Tranquillity.  Great  Wo7’ks  of  Sapor.  His 
Sculptures.  His  Dyke.  His  Inscriptions.  His  Coins.  His  Religum. 
Religious  Condition  of  the  East  in  his  Time.  Rise  into  Notice  of  Mani. 
His  Rejection  by  Sapor.  Sapor's  Death.  His  Charactet'. 

AiaSexerat  rh  Kpdros  ^aTrwprjs  ineivos  6 irayearaTO^,  Ka\  Si€)8tw  Trphs  Tcp  kv\ 
TpiaKOVTa  robs  irdvras  iriavrovs,  irAeicrTa  8<ra  robs  ’Poofiaiovs  Xv/xaivSfjicvos. — 
Agathias,  iv.  p.  134,  B. 

Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  died  in  b.c.  240.^  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shahpuhri,^  or  Sapor,  the 
first  Sassanian  prince  of  that  name.  According  to 
the  Persian  historians,  the  mother  of  Sapor  was  a 


^ The  Modjme l-al-Tetv arikh 
agrees  with  Agathias  (iv.  24;  p. 
259,  A)  and  Eutjchius  (vol.  i.  p. 
375)  in  giving  Artaxerxes  a reign 
of  fourteen  years  only.  (See  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  1841,  p.  502  ; 
and  compare  Ma9oudi,  tom.  ii.  p. 
159.)  When  the  Armenian  writers 
give  him  forty,  forty-five,  or  even 
fifty  years  (Patkanian,  in  the  Jour- 
nal Asiatique  for  1866,  p.  145),  they 
perhaps  include  the  time  during 
which  he  was  tributary  king  of 


Persia.  (See  Tabari,  Chronique,  ii. 
p.  75:  ‘Ardeschir  r^na  quatorze 
ans  apres  la  mort  d’Ardewan ; puis 
il  mourut,  apres  avoir  regne  en  tout 
quarante-quatre  ans.) 

^ This  is  the  form  of  the  name 
on  the  coins  of  Sapor,  and  in  his 
inscriptions.  The  word  means 
‘ prince  ’ — literally  ‘ king’s  son  ’ — 
from  Shah  (contracted  form  of 
khshayathiya,  ‘ king  ’)  and  puhr 
( = Achfemenian  putra),  ‘ son.’  (See 
Mos.  Choren.  Hist.  Armen,  ii.  74.) 
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daughter  of  the  last  Parthian  king,  Artabanus,^  whom 
Artaxerxes  had  taken  to  wife  after  his  conquest  of  her 
father.  But  the  facts  known  of  Sapor  throw  doubt  on 
this  story which  has  too  many  parallels  in  Oriental 
romance  to  claim  implicit  credence.^  Nothing  authentic 
has  come  down  to  us  respecting  Sapor  during  his 
father’s  lifetime ; ^ but  from  the  moment  that  he 
mounted  the  throne,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a series  of 
Avars,  which  show  him  to  have  been  of  a most  active  and 
energetic  character.  Armenia,  which  Artaxerxes  had 
subjected,  attempted  (it  would  seem)  to  regain  its 
independence  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  ; 
but  Sapor  easily  crushed  the  nascent  insurrection,^  and 
the  Armenians  made  no  further  effort  to  free  them- 
selves till  several  years  after  his  death.  Contem- 
poraneously with  this  revolt  in  the  mountain  region 
of  the  north,  a danger  showed  itself  in  the  plain 
country  of  the  south,  where  Manizen,®  king  of  Hatra, 
or  El  Hadhr,  not  only  declared  himself  independent. 


^ Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  96,  note  ; D’Herbelot, 
Bihliotheque  Orientate,  tom.  i.  pp. 
378-9.  Some  writers  are  content 
to  make  her  an  Arsacid  princess 
(Tahari,  ii.  p.  76). 

^ As  Artaxerxes  only  reigned 
fourteen  years  after  liis  last  victory 
over  Artahanus,  if  he  then  married 
that  king’s  daughter,  and  Sapor  was 
their  son,  he  (Sapor)  could  not  have 
been  more  than  thirteen  at  his 
father’s  death.  But  the  wars  in 
which  he  is  at  once  engaged  do  not 
suit  this  age. 

^ Compare  the  stories  that  Cam- 
byses  was  the  son  of  Nitetis,  a 
daughter  of  Amasis  (Herod,  hi.  2) ; 
that  Cyrus  was  a son  of  Mandane, 
daughter  of  Astyages  (ib.  i.  108)  ; 
and  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
the  son  of  Darius  Codomannus,  the 


last  Achsemenian  monarch  (Mal- 
colm, vol.  i.  p.  70). 

The  tale  that  his  mother  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  spared  by 
the  chief  vizier  because  she  was 
with  child,  and  that  her  olfspring 
was  brought  up  secretly  by  the 
minister,  who  after  a time  revealed 
the  matter  to  Artaxerxes  (Tabari, 
ii.  pp.  75-79;  Malcolm,  i.  96,  note ; 
D’Herbelot,  l.s.c.),  deserves  no  cre- 
dence. Its  details  are  contradic- 
tory. 

* Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  note. 

® Tabari  calls  this  king  Siitiroun, 
and  places  the  siege  of  Hatra  after 
the  capture  of  A’^alerian  {Chronique, 
ii.  pp.  80-82).  Satiroun  is  also 
given  as  the  name  of  the  Hatra 
monarch  bv  Ma90udi  (tom.  iv.  pp. 
81-82). 


Cn.  IV.]  FIRST  WAR  OF  SAPOR  WITH  ROME. 
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but  assumed  dominion  over  the  entire  tract  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  Jezireh  of  the 
Arabian  geographers.  The  strength  of  Hatra  was 
great,  as  had  been  proved  by  Trajan  and  Severus  ; ^ 
its  thick  walls  and  valiant  inhabitants  would  probably 
have  defied  every  attempt  of  the  Persian  prince  to 
make  himself  master  of  it  by  force.  He  therefore 
condescended  to  stratagem.  Manizen  had  a daughter 
who  cherished  ambitious  views.  On  obtaining  a pro- 
mise from  Sapor  that  if  she  gave  Hatra  into  his  power 
he  would  make  her  his  queen,  this  unnatural  child 
turned  against  her  father,  betrayed  him  into  Sapor’s 
hands,  and  thus  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  Sapor 
recovered  his  lost  territory ; but  he  did  not  fulfil  his 
bargain.  Instead  of  marrying  the  traitress,  he  handed 
her  over  to  an  executioner,  to  receive  the  death  that 
she  had  deserved,  though  scarcely  at  his  hands.^ 

Encouraged  by  his  success  in  these  two  lesser  con- 
tests, Sapor  resolved  (apparently  in  a.d.  241  to 
resume  tlie  bold  projects  of  his  father,  and  engage  in  a 
great  war  with  Eome.  Tlie  confusion  and  troubles 
which  afflicted  the  Eoman  Empire  at  this  time  were 
such  as  might  well  give  him  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
decided  advantage.  Alexander,  his  father’s  adversary, 
had  been  murdered  in  a.d.  235  by  Maximin,^  who 
from  the  condition  of  a Thracian  peasant  had  risen 
into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army.  The  upstart  had 


^ See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mon- 
archy, pp.  315  and  344. 

^ ^ Malcolm,  i.  pp.  96-7.  Ma90udi 
(iv.  p.  84)  and  Tabari  make  Sapor 
marry  this  princess ; but  say  that 
shortly  afterwards  he  put  her  to 
death  {Chronique,  ii.  p,  84). 

^ Gordian’s  journey  to  the  East 
is  placed  by  (Rinton  in  this  year 


{F.R.  i.  p.  256).  Sapor’s  aggressions 
certainly  preceded  this  journey. 
They  must  have  occurred  in  the 
earlier  months  of  a.T).  241,  or  the 
later  ones  of  a.d.  240. 

^ See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  i.  pp.  307-8  ; De  Champagny, 
Cesars  du  Zme  Siecle,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
134-136. 
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ruled  like  the  savage  that  he  was  ; and,  after  three 
years  of  misery,  the  whole  Eoman  world  had  risen 
against  him.  Two  emperors  had  been  proclaimed  in 
Africa ; ^ on  their  fall,  two  others  had  been  elected  by 
the  Senate  ; ^ a third,  a mere  boy,  ^ had  been  added 
at  the  demand  of  the  Eoman  populace.  All  the  pre- 
tenders except  the  last  had  met  with  violent  deaths  ; 
and,  after  the  shocks  of  a year  unparalleled  since 
A.D.  69,  the  administration  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in 
the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  a youth  of  fifteen. 
Sapor,  no  doubt,  thought  he  saw  in  this  condition  of 
things  an  opportunity  that  he  ought  not  to  miss,  and 
rapidly  matured  his  plans  lest  the  favourable  moment 
should  pass  away. 

Crossing  the  middle  Tigris  into  Mesopotamia,  the 
bands  of  Sapor  first  attacked  the  important  city  of 
Nisibis.  Msibis,  at  this  time  a Eoman  colony,^  was 
strongly  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountain 
range  which  traverses  Northern  Mesopotamia  between 
the  37th  and  38th  parallels.  The  place  was  well 
fortified  and  well  defended ; it  ofiered  a prolonged 
resistance  ; but  at  last  the  walls  were  breached,  and  it 
was  forced  to  yield  itself.^  The  advance  was  then 
made  along  the  southern  fiank  of  the  mountains,  by 
Carrhm  (Harran)  and  Edessa  to  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  probably  reached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bireh- 


^ The  two  Gordians,  father  and 
son,  who  were  shortly  afterwards 
put  down  by  Capelianus  (Gibbon, 
vol.  i.  pp.  213-218). 

2 Maximus  and  Balbinus  (ibid, 
p.  219). 

^ M.  Antonius  Gordianus,  a 
grandson  of  the  elder  and  a nephew 
of  the  younger  Gordian.  He  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
was  proclaimed,  in  A.n.  238  (Ilero- 


dian,  viii.  8). 

^ See  the  coins  (Mionnet, 
Medailles,  tom.  v.  pp.  625-628  ; 
and  Supplement,  tom.  viii.  pp.  415, 
416). 

" According  to  Persian  authori- 
ties, the  wall  fell  down  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  the  besiegers 
(Malcolm^  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Compare 
Tabari,  Chronique,  ii.  p.  79). 
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jik.  The  hordes  then  poured  into  Syria,  and,  spreading 
tliemselves  over  that  fertile  region,  surprised  and  took 
the  metropolis  of  the  Eoman  East,  the  rich  and 
luxurious  city  of  Antioch.^  But  meantime  the 
Eomans  had  shown  a spirit  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pected from  them.  Gordian,  young  as  he  was,  had 
quitted  Eome  and  marched  through  Moesia  and 
Thrace  into  Asia,^  accompanied  by  a formidable  army, 
and  by  at  least  one  good  general.  Timesitheus,^  whose 
daughter  Gordian  had  recently  married,  though  his  life 
had  hitherto  been  that  of  a civilian,^  exhibited,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Prmtorian  prefect,  con- 
siderable military  ability.  The  army,  nominally  com- 
manded by  Gordian,  really  acted  under  his  orders. 
With  it  Timesitheus  attacked  and  beat  the  bands  of 
Sapor  in  a number  of  engagements,^  recovered  An- 
tioch, crossed  the  Euphrates,  retook  Carrhm,  defeated 
the  Persian  monarch  in  a pitched  battle  near  Eesaina  ® 
(Eas-el-Ain),  recovered  Nisibis,  and  once  more  planted 
the  Eoman  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
Sapor  hastily  evacuated  most  of  his  conquests,^  and  re- 
tired first  across  the  Euphrates  and  then  across  the  more 
eastern  river ; while  the  Eomans  advanced  as  he  re- 
treated, placed  garrisons  in  the  various  Mesopotamian 
towns,  and  even  threatened  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon.^ 


* Hist,  August.  Gordiani,  § 27. 

2 Ibid.  § 26. 

^ The  name  is  given  as  Misitheus 
in  the  Historia  Augusta  (which  is 
followed  by  Gibbon  and  others),  as 
Timesicles  by  Zosimus  (i,  17).  But 
inscriptions  show  that  the  true  form 
was  Timesitheus  (Eckhel,  Doctr. 
yiwn.  Vet.  vii.  p.  319;  De  Cham- 
Cesar s clu  Siecle,  tom. 
ii.  p.  204,  note). 

^ See  the  inscription  (No.  5530 
in  the  collection  of  Ileuzeuj  sum- 


marised by  De  Champagny,  l.s.c. 

^ ‘Frequentihus  prseliis  pugnavit 
et  vicit  ’ (^Hist.  Aug.  Gord.  § 26). 

® Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5 : ‘ Apud 
Resainam  fuso  fugatoque  Persarum 
rege.’ 

Hist.  Aug.  Gord.  § 27. 

® In  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Senate  from  Mesopotamia, 
Gordian  said : ‘ Nisibiu  usque  per- 
venimus,  et,  si  di  faverint,  Ctesi- 
phonta  usque  veniemus’  (Hist.  Aug. 
l.s.c.). 
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Gordian  was  confident  that  his  general  would  gain 
further  triumphs,  and  wrote  to  the  Senate  to  that 
effect ; but  either  disease  or  the  arts  of  a rival  cut 
short  the  career  of  the  victor,^  and  from  the  time 
of  his  death  the  Eomans  ceased  to  be  successful. 
The  legions  had,  it  would  seem,  invaded  Southern 
Mesopotamia^  when  the  Praetorian  prefect  who  had 
succeeded  Timesitheus  brought  them  intentionally  into 
difficulties  by  his  mismanagement  of  the  commissa- 
riat ; ^ and  at  last  retreat  was  determined  on.  The 
young  emperor  was  approaching  the  Khabour,  and 
had  almost  reached  his  own  frontier,  when  the  discon- 
tent of  the  army,  fomented  by  the  prefect,  Philip, 
came  to  a head.  Gordian  was  murdered  at  a place 
called  Zaitha,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Circesium, 
and  was  buried  where  he  fell,  the  soldiers  raising  a 
tumulus  in  his  honour.  His  successor,  Philip,  was  glad 
to  make  peace  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  the  Persians  ; 
he  felt  himself  insecure  upon  his  throne,  and  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  Senate’s  sanction  of  his  usurpa- 
tion. He  therefore  quitted  the  East  in  a.d.  244,  having 
concluded  a treaty  with  Sapor,  by  which  Armenia 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  Persians,  while  Mesopo- 
tamia returned  to  its  old  condition  of  a Eoman  province^ 


1 Hist.  Aug.  Gord.  § 28. 

2 John  of  Antioch  makes  the 
Roman  army  penetrate  to  the 
‘ mouths  of  the  Tigris  ’ (eig  rd  nw 
TtyjLi?jTc)g  nro/iuty  Fr.  147)  ] but  this 
is  very  improbable.  An  advance 
into  Southern  Mesopotamia  is,  how- 
ever, distinctly  implied  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Gordian’s  tomb,  which  was 
some  way  south  of  the  Khabour 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5). 

^ Hist.  August.  Gord.  § 29. 

Re  Champagny  represents  the 
peace  made  as  altogether  favourable 
to  Rome  (tom.  ii.  p.  21G),  and 


speaks  of  Armenia  as  having  be" 
come  Roman  in  consequence.  But 
this  was  certainly  not  so.  Armenia 
did  not  cease  to  be  Persian  till  the 
third  year  of  Diocletian,  a.d,  286 
(Mos.  Chor.  ii.  79).  Some  ancient 
writers  called  the  peace  ‘ very  dis- 
graceful to  Rome  ’ ( Zosim.  iii.  32  : 
ti’pijinii'  j but  Niebuhr’s 

conclusion  seems  to  be  just,  viz. 
that  ‘Philip  concluded  a peace  with 
the  Persians,  which  was  as  honour- 
able to  the  Romans  as  circum- 
stances would  allow  ' (Lectures  on 
Anc.  JList.,  vol.  iii.  p.  284,  E.  T.). 


Cn.  IV.]  SUPPOSED  TROUBLES  IN  BACTRIA.  79 

« 

Tlie  peace  made  between  Philip  and  Sapor  was 
followed  by  an  interval  of  fourteen  years/  during 
which  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  condition  of 
Persia.  We  may  suspect  that  troubles  in  the  north- 
east of  his  empire  occupied  Sapor  during  this  period, 
for  at  the  end  of  it  we  find  Bactria,  which  was 
certainly  subject  to  Persia  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  monarchy,^  occupying  an  independent  position, 
and  even  assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
Persian  monarch.^  Bactria  had,  from  a remote  an- 
tiquity, claims  to  pre-eminence  among  the  Aryan 
nations.^  She  was  more  than  once  inclined  to  revolt 
from  the  Achgemenidae ; ^ and  during  the  later  Parthian 
period  she  had  enjoyed  a sort  of  semi-independence.^ 
It  would  seem  that  she  now  succeeded  in  detaching 
herself  altogether  from  her  southern  neighbour,  and 
becoming  a distinct  and  separate  power.  To  strengthen 
her  position,  she  entered  into  relations  with  Eome, 
which  gladly  welcomed  any  adhesions  to  her  cause  in 
this  remote  region. 

Sapor’s  second  war  with  Eome  was,  like  his  first, 
provoked  by  himself.  After  concluding  his  peace  with 
Philip,  he  had  seen  the  Eoman  world  governed  suc- 
cessively by  six  weak  emperors,^  of  whom  four  had 
died  violent  deaths,  while  at  the  same  time  there  had 
been  a continued  series  of  attacks  upon  the  northern 


^ From  A.D.  244  to  a.d.  2o8. 

2 Mos.  Chor.  ii.  69,  71,  &c. 

^ See  the  statement  in  the  His- 
torta  Augusta  that  the  Bactrians, 
among  others,  declined  to  receiv’e 
the  overtures  made  to  them  by 
Sapor  after  his  defeat  of  Valerian, 
and  placed  tlieir  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Romans  (Jul.  Capit. 
Valer.  § 7). 


^ See  the  Author’s  Ancient  Mon- 
archies^ vol.  iv.  p.  uGO. 

^ Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  487 ; Herod,  ix. 
113. 

® Supra,  p.  12. 

^ Philip,  Decius,  Gallus,  H5rnili- 
anus.  Valerian,  and  Gallienus 
whom  he  associated.  Of  these  the 
first  four  perished  within  the  space 
of  five  years  (a.d.  249-254). 
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frontiers  of  the  empire  by  Alemanni,  Goths,  and 
Franks,  who  had  ravaged  at  their  will  a number  of  the 
finest  provinces,  and  threatened  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  monarchy  of  the  West.^  It  was 
natural  that  the  chief  kingdom  of  Western  Asia 
should  note  these  events,  and  should  seek  to  pro 
mote  its  own  interests  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Sapor,  in  a.d.  258,  deter- 
mined on  a fresh  invasion  of  the  Itoman  provinces,  and, 
once  more  entering  Mesopotamia,  carried  all  before 
him,  became  master  of  Nisibis,  Carrh^,  and  Edessa, 
and,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  surprised  Antioch,  which 
was  wrapped  in  the  enjoyment  of  theatrical  and  other 
representations,  and  only  knew  its  fate  on  the  exclama- 
tion of  a couple  of  actors  ‘ that  the  Persians  were  in 
possession  of  the  town.’  ^ The  aged  emperor.  Valerian, 
hastened  to  the  protection  of  his  more  eastern 
territories,  and  at  first  gained  some  successes,  retak- 
ing Antioch,  and  making  that  city  his  head-quarters 
during  his  stay  in  the  East.^  But,  after  this,  the  tide 
turned.  Valerian  entrusted  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war  to  Macrianus,  his  Pr^torian  prefect,  whose  talents 
he  admired,  and  of  whose  fidelity  he  did  not  enter- 
tain a suspicion.^  Macrianus,  however,  aspired  to  the 


1 Gibbon,  Beeline  and  Fall,  vol. 
i.  pp.  298-326 ; Niebuhr,  Lectures 
on  A-ueient  History,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

290-294,  E.T.  ... 

2 Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  o.  borne 
place  this  capture  later,  as  Gibbon 
(vol.  i.  p.  328)  and  Clinton  {F.  F. 
vol.  i.  p.  288) ; but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  capture  of  the  city  by  a 
sudden  surprise  (as  related,  by 
Ammianus)  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  capture  of  which  the  in- 
habitants had  due  notice  (mentioned 
by  the  anonymous  author  ot  the 


Td  fxiTa  A'lwvo,  Fr.  Hist,  Gr , vol. 
iv.  p.  192),  and  that  the  former 
preceded  the  other.  The  fact  that 
Ammianus  refers  _ the  surprise  to 
the  reign  of  Gallienus  is  not  con- 
clusive against  this  view,  since 
Gallienus  was  associated  iu  the 
empire  as  early  as  a.d.  253. 

3  Zosim.  i.  32-34.  A coin  of 
Valerian,  assigned  to  this  year,  has 
the  legend  ‘ VICT.  PARTIIICA’ 
(Clinton,  F.  F.  i.  p.  282). 

* See  the  letter  of  Valerian  to 
the  Senate,  written  from  Mesopo- 
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empire,  and  intentionally  brought  Valerian  into  diffi- 
culties,^ in  the  hope  of  disgracing  or  removing  him. 
His  tactics  were  successful.  The  Eoman  army  in 
Mesopotamia  was  betrayed  into  a situation  whence 
escape  was  impossible,  and  where  its  capitulation  was 
only  a question  of  time.  A bold  attempt  made  to 
force  a way  through  the  enemy’s  lines  failed  utterly 
after  which  famine  and  pestilence  began  to  do  their 
work.  In  vain  did  the  aged  emperor  send  envoys 
to  propose  a peace,  and  offer  to  purchase  escape  by 
the  payment  of  an  immense  sum  in  gold.^  Sapor, 
confident  of  victory,  refused  the  overture,  and,  waiting 
patiently  till  his  adversary  was  at  the  last  gasp,  invited 
him  to  a conference,  and  then  treacherously  seized 
his  person.^  The  army  surrendered  or  dispersed.^ 
Macrianus,  the  Pr^torian  prefect,  shortly  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor,  and  marched  against  Gallienus,  the 
son  and  colleague  of  Valerian,  who  had  been  left  to 
direct  affairs  in  the  W est.  But  another  rival  started  up 
in  the  East.  Sapor  conceived  the  idea  of  complicating 
the  Eoman  affairs  by  himself  putting  forward  a pre- 
tender , and  an  obscure  citizen  of  Antioch,  a certain 


tamia,  and  preserved  in  the  Historia 
Augusta,  Macrian.  § 12  : — ‘ Ego, 
Patres  Conscripti,  helium  Persicum 
gerens,  Macriano  totam  rempubli- 
cam  credidi  quidem  a parte  militari. 
Hie  nobis  fidelis,  ille  mihi  devotus, 
&c.’  ’ 

^ Hist.  August.  Valerian.  § 3 : 
Victus  est  a Sapore  rege  Persa- 
rum,  dum  ductu  cujusdam  sui  duds, 
cui  summam  omnium  bellicarum 
rerum  agendarum  commiserat,  seu 
fraude  seu  adversa  fortuna,  in  ea 
esset  loca  deductus,  ubi  nec  vio^or 
nec  disciplina  militaris,  quin  cape- 
retur,  quidquam  valere  potuit.’  I 
do  not  know  why  the  recent  editors, 


Jordan  and  Eyssenhardt,  reject  this 
passage  (ed.  of  1864,  p.  70). 

“ Eutrop.  ix.  7. 

Petrus  Patric.  Fr.  9 ; Zosim.  i. 

^ Zosim.  I.s.c.  Zonaras  (xii.  23) 
has  a different  account.  According 
to  him,  Valerian  was  simply  cap- 
tured as  he  tried  to  escape. 

® Gibbon  speaks  of  the  whole 
army  laying  down  its  arms  (vol.  i. 
p.  328)  ; but  the  position  of  Macri- 
anus at  the  head  of  a considerable 
force,  expressly  said  to  be  the  rem- 
nant of  the  lost  army,  implies  the 
escape  of  a certain  number  (Hist 
Aug.  Gallien.  § 1).  ' 
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Miriades  or  Cyriades,^  a refugee  in  his  camp,  was 
invested  with  the  purple,  and  assumed  the  title  of 

Caesar.^ 

The  blow  struck  at  Edessa  laid  the  whole  of  Eoman 
Asia  open  to  attack,  and  the  Persian  monarch  was  not 
slow  to  seize  the  occasion.  His  troops  crossed  the 
Euphrates  in  force,  and,  marching  on  Antioch,  once 
more  captured  that  unfortunate  town,  from  which  the 
more  prudent  citizens  had  withdrawn,  but  wheie  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  not  displeased  at  the  turn  of 
affairs,  remained  and  welcomed  the  conqueror. 
Miriades  was  installed  in  power,  while  Sapor  himself, 
at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  squadrons,  pressed  for- 
ward, bursting  ‘ like  a mountain  torrent  ’ ^ into  Cilicia, 
and  thence  into  Cappadocia.  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of 
St.  Paul,  at  once  a famous  seat  of  learning  and  a great 
emporium  of  commerce,  fell ; Cilicia  Campestris  was 
overrun  ; and  the  passes  of  Taurus,  deserted  or  weakly 
defended  by  the  Eomans,  came  into  Sapor’s  hands. 
Penetrating  through  them  and  entering  the  champaign 
country  beyond,  his  bands  soon  formed  the  siege  of 


^ The  Miriades  (Mariades)  of 
Malala  (xii.  p.  295)  can  scarcely  he 
a different  person  from  the  Cynades 
of  the  Historia  Angiista,  Triginta 
Tvranni,  § 2.  Whether  he  was 
brought  forward  as  a pretender  be- 
fore the  death  of  Valerian  or  after 
is  perhaps  doubtful  (De  Champagny, 
cisars  du  3me  SiMe,  tom.  ii.  p.  436). 
But  on  the  whole  Gibbon’s  nexus 
of  the  events  has  the  greatest  pro- 
bability. ^ P at*  • 


king  on  horseback,  with  V^alerian 
prostrate  beneath  his  charger’s  feet, 
in  the  act  of  designating  Miriades 
as  monarch  to  the  assembled  Ro- 
mans ; Sapor’s  guards  stand  behind 
him  with  their  hands  upon  their 
sword-hilts,  while  in  front  of  him 
the  Roman  soldiers  accept  their 
new  ruler  with  acclamations.  He 
himself  raises  his  right  arm  as  he 
takes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  his 


mans ; 


suzerain. 


2 The  setting  up  of  Miriades  as 
emperor  is  thought  to  be  repre- 
sented on  more  than  one  of  Sapor  s 
bas-reliefs.  A tablet  on  a ^ large 
scale  at  Darabgerd  (Flandin,  pi. 
33)  seems  to  exhibit  the  Persian 


5 Seethe  fragment  of  the  anony- 
mous continuator  of  Dio’s  Roman 
History,  in  the  Fr.  Hist.  Or.  vol. 
iv.  p.  192.  ^ ^ 


The  simile  is  used  by  Niebuhr 
{Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  294,  L.  T.). 


To  face  page  82. 
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Sapor  I.  presenting  Cyriades  to  the  Roman  troops  as  their  Emperor. 
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Caesarea  Mazaca,  the  greatest  city  of  these  parts, 
estimated  at  this  time  to  have  contained  a population 
of  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  Demosthenes,  the 
governor  of  Ca3sarea,  defended  it  bravely,  and,  had 
force  only  been  used  against  him,  might  have  pre- 
vailed ; but  Sapor  found  friends  within  the  walls,  and 
by  their  help  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  while 
its  bold  defender  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
escaping  by  cutting  his  way  through  the  victorious 
host.^  All  Asia  Minor  now  seemed  open  to  the 
conqueror;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
did  not  at  any  rate  attempt  a permanent  occupation  of 
the  territory  which  he  had  so  easily  overrun.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  he  entertained  no  such  idea.^ 
Devastation  and  plunder,  revenge  and  gain,  not 
permanent  conquest,  were  his  objects ; and  hence  his 
course  was  everywhere  marked  by  ruin  and  carnage, 
by  smoking  towns,  ravaged  fields,  and  heaps  of  slain. 
His  cruelties  have  no  doubt  been  exaggerated ; but 
when  we  hear  that  he  filled  the  ravines  and  valleys  of 
Cappadocia  with  dead  bodies,  and  so  led  his  cavalry 
across  them  ; ^ that  he  depopulated  Antioch,  killing  or 
carrying  off  into  slavery  almost  the  whole  population  ; 
that  he  suffered  his  prisoners  in  many  cases  to  perish 
of  hunger,  and  that  he  drove  them  to  water  once  a 
day  hke  beasts,^  we  may  be  sure  that  the  guise  in 
which  he  showed  himself  to  the  Eomans  was  that  of  a 
merciless  scourge — an  avenger  bent  on  spreading  the 
terror  of  his  name — not  of  one  who  really  sought  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  his  empire. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  plundering  expedi- 


^ Zonaras,  xii.  23;  p.  630. 

See  Zosim.  i.  27  ad  Jin.,  and 
the  comment  of  Gibbon  (vol.  i.  pp. 


329,  330). 

3 Agathias,  iv.  24 ; p.  259,  B. 
^ Zonar.  l.s.c. 
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tion,  until  the  retreat  began,  we  hear  but  of  one  check 
that  the  bands  of  Sapor  received.  It  had  been 
determined  to  attack  Emesa  (now  Hems),  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Syrian  towns,  where  the  temple 
of  Venus  was  known  to  contain  a vast  treasure.  The 
invaders  approached,  scarcely  expecting  to  be  resisted ; 
but  the  high  priest  of  the  temple,  having  collected  a 
large  body  of  peasants,  appeared,  in  his  sacerdotal 
robes,  at  the  head  of  a fanatic  multitude  armed  with 
slings,  and  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  assailants. 
Emesa,  its  temple,  and  its  treasure,  escaped  the  rapacity 
of  the  Persians ; and  an  example  of  resistance  was  set, 
which  was  not  perhaps  without  important  conse 

quences. 

For  it  seems  certain  that  the  return  of  Sapor  across 
the  Euphrates  was  not  effected  without  considerable 
loss  and  difficulty.  On  his  advance  into  Syria  he  had 
received  an  embassy  from  a certain  Odenathus,  a 
Syrian  or  Arab  chief,  who  occupied  a position  of  semi- 
independence at  Palmyra,  which,  through  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation,  had  lately  become  a flourishing 
commercial  town.  Odenathus  sent  a long  train  of 
camels  laden  with  gifts,  consisting  in  part  of  rare  and 
precious  merchandise,  to  the  Persian  monarch,  begging 
him  to  accept  them,  and  claiming  his  favourable  regard 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  Persians.  It  appears  that 
Sapor  took  offence  at  the  tone  of  the  communication, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  humble  to  please^  him. 
Tearing  the  letter  to  fragments  and  trampling  it 
beneath  his  feet,  he  exclaimed— ‘ Who  is  this  Odena- 
thus, and  of  what  country,  that  he  ventures  thus  to 


1 Johann.  Malal.  Chronographia,  xii.  p.  290. 
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address  his  lord  ? Let  him  now,  if  he  would  lighten 
his  punishment,  come  here  and  fall  prostrate  before 
me  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  Should  he 
refuse,  let  him  be  well  assured  that  I will  destroy  him- 
self, his  race,  and  his  land.  A.t  the  same  time  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  cast  the  costly  presents  of  the 
Palmyrene  prince  into  the  Euphrates.^ 

This  arrogant  and  offensive  behaviour  naturally 
turned  the  willing  friend  into  an  enemy.^  Odenathus, 
finding  himself  forced  into  a hostile  position,  took 
arms  and  watched  his  opportunity.  So  long  as  Sapor 
continued  to  advance,  he  kept  aloof.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  reteat  commenced,  and  the  Persian  army, 
encumbered  with  its  spoil  and  captives,  proceeded  to 
make  its  way  back  slowly  and  painfully  to  the 
Euphrates,  Odenathus,  who  had  collected  a large  force, 
in  part  from  the  Syrian  villages,^  in  part  from  the  wild 
tnbes^  of  Arabia,^  made  his  appearance  in  the  field. 
His  hght  and  agile  horsemen  hovered  about  the 
Persian  host,  cut  off  their  stragglers,  made  prize  of 
much  of  their  spoil,  and  even  captured  a portion  of 
the  seraglio  of  the  Great  King.^  The  harassed  troops 
were  glad  when  they  had  placed  the  Euphrates  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  pursuer,  and  congratulated 
each  other  on  their  escape.®  So  much  had  they 
suffered,  and  so  little  did  they  feel  equal  to  further 


Fr.  10. 


^ See  the  fragments  of  Peter 
Patricius  in  the  Fragmenta  Hist. 
of  C.  Muller,  vol.  iv.  p.  187, 


the  Saracens  ’ by  Procopius  (Bell. 
Pers.  ii.  5),  and  John  of  Malala 
(xii.  p.  297). 


Sext.  Rufus,  c.  23.  Compare 
Hieronym.  Chron.  anno  2281. 

^ Odenathus  is  called  ‘ Prince  of 


^ Hist.  August.  Valerian,  § 7. 
(Compare,  however,  the  life  of 
Odenathus,  where  the  capture  of 
the  concubines  is  referred  to  a later 
date.) 


® Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  11. 
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conflicts,  that  on  their  inarch  through  Mesopotamia 
they  consented  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  the 
people  of  Edessa  by  making  over  to  them  all  the 
coined  money  that  they  had  carried  off  in  their  Syrian 
raid.^  After  this  it  would  seem  that  the  retreat 
was  unmolested,  and  Sapor  succeeded  in  conveying  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  together  with  his  illustrious 

prisoner,  to  his  own  country. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  that  Valerian  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  conqueror,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion.  The  writers  nearest  to  the  time 
speak  vaguely  and  moderately,  merely  telling  us  that 
he  grew  old  in  his  captivity,^  and  was  kept  in  the 
condition  of  a slave.^  It  is  reserved  for  authors  of 
the  next  generation  ^ to  inform  us  that  he  was  exposed 
to  the  constant  gaze  of  the  multitude,  fettered,  but 
clad  in  the  imperial  purple ; ^ and  that  Sapor,  when- 
ever he  mounted  on  horseback,  placed  his  foot  upon 
his  prisoner’s  neck.®  Some  add  that,  when  the  un- 


^ Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  11. 

2 Historia  Augusta,  Valer.  § 7 : 

‘ Valeriano  apud  Persas  consenes- 
cente.’  Macrian.  § 12  : ‘ Infelicis- 
simo,  quod  senex  apud  Persas  con- 
senuit.’ 

3 Ibid.Gallien.  § 1 : ‘ Erat  ingeus 
omnibus  moeror,  quod  imperator 
Komanus  in  Perside  serviliter  tene- 
retur.^ 

^ The  stories  of  the  extreme  ill- 
treatment  of  Valerian  start  with 
Lactantius,  or  the  author  of  the 
treatise  Be  Morte  Fersecutonmi, 
whoever  he  may  be.  dhis 
wrote  between  a.d.  312  and  olo 
(Smith’s  Diet,  of  Biography,  ad  voc. 
Csecilius),  or  above  fifty  years  alter 
the  capture  of  Valerian.  He  asserts 
positively  (c.  s.)  the  use  of  Valeiian 
as  a footstool  by  Sapor,  and  the 
hanging  of  his  skin  in  a temple, 
where  it  was  often  seen  by  Roman 


ambassadors.  Lactantius  is  fol- 
lowed by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  ex- 
cepting with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Valerian  as  a footstool  | and 
then  the  tales  are  repeated  by  Au- 
relius Victor  {Be  CcesanbuSyC.  33), 
by  his  epitomator  {Epit.  c.  32),  by 
Orosius  (viii.  22),  and  by  Petrus 
Patricius  (Fr.  13).  On  the  whole  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  preservation 
of  the  skin  is  probabl}^  true  (Euseb. 
Vit.  Constant,  iv.  11 ; Orat.  Con- 
stant. xxiv.  2 ; Lactant.  Be  M.  P. 
c.  5)  ; but  that  the  employment  of 
the  captive  emperor  as  a stool  from 
which  Sapor  mounted  his  horse  is 
a rhetorical  invention  of  Lactantius, 
fifty  years  after  the  time,  from 
whom  alone  later  writers  received  it. 

3 Euseb.  Orat.  Constant,  xxiv  2. 

6 Lactant.  l.s.c. ; Victor,  Epit. 
32  ; Oros.  vii.  22. 
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happy  captive  died,  about  the  year  a.d.  265  or  266, 
his  body  was  flayed,  aud  the  skin  inflated  and  huncr 
up  to  view  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  temples  of 
Persia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Poman  envoys  on  their 
visits  to  the  Great  King’s  court.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Oriental  barbarism  may 
conceivably  have  gone  to  these  lengths ; and  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  the  details  that  Eoman  vanity 
would  naturally  have  been  opposed  to  their  invention. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  remember  that  in 
the  East  the  person  of  a king  is  generally  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  that  self-interest  restrains  the  conquering 
monarch  from  dishonouring  one  of  his  own  class.  We 
have  also  to  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
earher  authorities  are  silent  with  respect  to  any  such 
atrocities,  and  that  they  are  first  related  half  a century 
alter  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  occurred. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  scepticism  of  Gibbon 
with  respect  to  them  ^ is  perhaps  more  worthy  of 

commendation  than  the  ready  faith  of  a recent  French 
writer.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  Oriental  monarchs,  when  they 
aie  cruel,  do  not  show  themselves  ashamed  of  their 
ciuelties,  but  usually  relate  them  openly  in  their 
inscriptions,  or  represent  them  in  their  bas-reliefs.^ 
The  remains  ascribed  on  good  grounds  to  Sapor  do 
not,  however,  contain  anything  confirmatory  of  the 


^ Lactant.  l.s.c. ; Euseb.  l.s.c. ; 
Apth.  iv.  p.  1.33,  A. 

Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 
I)e  Champagny,  Cesars,  &c. 
tom.  ii.  p.  437. 

See  the  bas-reliefs  of  Sargon 
Monument  de  Ninive,  pis.  83, 
18,  l20j  and  Asshur-bani-pal  • 


(Layard,  Monuments  of  Nineveh, 
2nd  series,  pis.  45  and  47) ; and 
compare  the  Behistun  Inscription 
(col.  ii.  par.  13  and  14;  col.  iii. 
par.  8)  aud  the  Sassanian  relief 
described  by  Malcolm  {Hist,  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  254). 
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stories  which  we  are  considering.  Valerian  is  repre- 
sented on  them  in  a humble  attitude/  but  not 
fettered/  and  never  in  the  posture  of  extreme  degra- 
dation commonly  associated  with  his  name.  He  bends 
his  knee,  as  no  doubt  he  would  be  required  to  do,  on 
being  brought  into  the  Great  King’s  presence ; but 
otherwise  he  does  not  appear  to  be  subjected  to  any 
indignity.  It  seems  thus  to  be  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  the  Koman  emperor  was  not  more 
severely  treated  than  the  generality  of  captive  princes, 
and  that  Sapor  has  been  unjustly  taxed  with  abusing 
the  rights  of  conquest.^ 

The  hostile  feeling  of  Odenathus  against  Sapor  did 
not  cease  with  the  retreat  of  the  latter  across  the 
Euphrates.  The  Palmyrene  prince  was  bent  on  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  confusion  of  the  times  to 
carve  out  for  himself  a considerable  kingdom,  of 
which  Palmyra  should  be  the  capital.  Syria  and 
Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  Mesopotamia  on  the  other, 
were  the  provinces  that  lay  most  conveniently  near  to 
him,  and  that  he  especially  coveted.  But  Mesopotamia 
had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Persians  as  the 
prize  of  their  victory  over  Valerian,  and  could  only  be 
obtained  by  wresting  it  from  the  hands  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  Odenathus  did  not  shrink  from  this  contest. 
It  has  been  with  some  reason  conjectured^  that  Sapor 
must  have  been  at  this  time  occupied  with  troubles  which 


^ See  Flandin,  pis.  33,  49,  53, 
&c. ; Texier,  pi.  129,  &c. 

2 It  has  been  said  that  there^  is 
one  exception  (Thomas  in  -4s.  ^oc. 
Journal^  vol.  iii.  N.  S.  p.  304). 
But  the  figure  referred  to  repre- 
sents, I believe,  Miriades.  (See 
the  cut,  opp.  p.  91.) 

2 Tabari  is  the  only  Oriental 


writer  who  reports  that  Valerian 
was  used  cruelly  ; but  his  state- 
ment that  Sapor  cut  oft'  his  pri- 
soner’s nose  and  then  set  him  at 
liberty  (Chro7iique,  tom.  ii.  p.  80) 
can  scarcely  be  thought  worthy  of 
credit. 

* Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Aticicnt 
History y vol.  iii.  p.  295. 
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had  broken  out  on  the  eastern  side  of  his  empire.  At 
any  rate,  it  appears  that  Odenathus,  after  a short  con- 
test with  Macrianus  and  his  son,  Quietus,^  turned  his 
arms  once  more,  about  a.d.  263,  against  the  Persians, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,  took  Carrhm 
and  Nisibis,  defeated  Sapor  and  some  of  his  sons  in  a 
battle,^  and  drove  the  entire  Persian  host  in  confusion 
to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  He  even  returned  to  form 
the  siege  of  that  city  ; ^ but  it  was  not  long  before 
effectual  relief  arrived  ; from  all  the  provinces  flocked 
in  contingents  for  the  defence  of  the  Western  capital ; 
several  engagements  were  fought,  in  some  of  which 
Odenathus  was  defeated ; ^ and  at  last  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  difficulties  through  his  ignorance  of  the 
locahties,^  and  so  thought  it  best  to  retire.  Apparently 
his  retreat  was  undisturbed ; he  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  his  booty  and  his  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
several  satraps,^  and  he  retained  possession  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  continued  to  form  a part  of  the  Palmy- 
rene kingdom  until  the  capture  of  Zenobia  by  Aurelian 
(a.d.  273). 

The  successes  of  Odenathus  in  a.d.  263  were  fol- 
lowed by  a period  of  comparative  tranquillity.  That 
ambitious  prince  seems  to  have  been  content  with 
ruhng  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  with 


^ Hist.  August.  Gallien.  S 3 ; 
Quietus,  § 14.  ’ 

Ibid.  Odenath.  § 15.  Compare 
the  letter  of  Aurelian  preserved  in 
this  valuable  compilation  (Zenob. 
§ '30y 

Ibid.  Gallien.  § 10  : ‘Ad 
Ctesiphontem  Parthorum  multi- 
tudinem  ohsedit.'  Zosim.  i.  p.  39  : 
IIsfjCTrtg  toXq  oiKtiuit;  ivatriicKeiafv. 
feyncellus  inakes  him  succeed  in 
ft  lUg  the  city  {KTriai(puivra  iroXiop- 


Ktg.  TTapaarqadpfvo^')  ; but  this  is 
an  exaggeration.  (See  his  Chrono- 
graphia,  pp.  716-7.) 

^ Hist.  August.  Gallien.  $ 10 : 
^ Fuerunt  longa  et  varia  prmlia.’ 

® Ib.  ‘ Locorum  difficultatibus  in 
alieno  solo  imperator  optimus  labo- 
rabat.’ 

® Of  these  he  sent  some  to  Galli- 
enus,  whom  that  weak  monarch 
led  in  triumph  i^Hist.  Augmt. 
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the  titles  of  ‘ Augustus,’  which  he  received  from  the 
Eoman  emperor,  Gallienus,^  and  ‘ king  of  kings,’ 
which  he  assumed  upon  his  coins.^  He  did  not  press 
further  upon  Sapor ; nor  did  the  Eoman  emperor  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  recover  his  father’s  person  or 
revenge  his  defeat  upon  the  Persians.  An  expedition 
which  he  sent  out  to  the  East,  professedly  with  this 
object,  in  the  year  a.d.  267,  failed  utterly,  its  com- 
mander, Heraclianus,  being  completely  defeated  by 
Zenobia,  the  widow  and  successor  of  Odenathus.’^ 
Odenathus  himself  was  murdered  by  a kinsman  three 
or  four  years  after  his  great  successes  ; and,  though 
Zenobia  ruled  his  kingdom  almost  with  a man’s 
vigour,^  the  removal  of  his  powerful  adversary  must 
have  been  felt  as  a relief  by  the  Persian  monarch.  It 
is  evident,  too,  that  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Zenobia,  the  relations  between  Eome  and  Palmyra  had 
become  unfriendly ; ^ the  old  empire  grew  j ealous 
of  the  new  kingdom  which  had  sprung  up  upon  its 
borders  ; and  the  effect  of  this  jealousy,  while  it  lasted, 
was  to  secure  Persia  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of 
either. 

It  appears  that  Sapor,  relieved  from  any  further 
necessity  of  defending  his  empire  in  arms,  employed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the  construction  of 
great  works,  and  especially  in  the  erection  and 
ornamentation  of  a new  capital.  The  ruins  of 
Shahpur,  which  still  exist  near  Kazerun,  in  the 


^ ‘ Odenathum,  participate  im- 
perio,  Augustuin  vocavit’  (^Hist. 
Aug.  Gallien.  § 12). 

^ See  De  Champagny,  Chars,  &c. 
tom.  iii.  p.  45. 

^ Hist.  Aug.  Gallien.  § 13. 

* ‘ Zenobia  Palmyrenis  et  orieu- 


talibus  plerisque  viriliter  imperante’ 
ibid.  (Compare  the  letter  of  Aure- 
lian  to  the  Senate,  preserved  in  the 
Hist.  August.,  Triginta  Tyranni, 
Zenob.  § 30.) 

^ See  above,  note  * ; and  com- 
pare Hist.  Aug.  Claud.  § 4. 


Vai.eiuan  doing  homage  to  Cyhiades  (ou  Miiuades). 
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province  of  Fars/  commemorate  the  name,  and  afford 
some  indication  of  the  grandeur,  of  the  second  Per- 
sian monarch.  Besides  remains  of  buildings,  they 
comprise  a number  of  bas-reliefs  and  rock  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  were  beyond  a doubt  set  up  by 
Sapor  I.^  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  the  Per- 
sian monarch  is  represented  on  horseback,  wearing  the 
crown  usual  upon  his  coins,  and  holding  by  the  hand 
a tunicked  figure,  probably  Miriades,  whom  he  is 
presenting  to  the  captured  Eomans  as  their  sovereign. 
Foremost  to  do  him  homage  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  a 
chieftain,  probably  Valerian,  behind  whom  are  arranged 
in  a double  line  seventeen  persons,  representing  ap- 
parently the  different  corps  of  the  Pom  an  army.  All 
these  persons  are  on  foot,  while  in  contrast  with  them 
are  arranged  behind  Sapor  ten  guards  on  horseback, 
wdio  represent  his  irresistible  cavalry.^  Another  bas- 
relief  at  the  same  place  ^ gives  us  a general  view  of 
the  triumph  of  Sapor  on  his  return  to  Persia  with 
his  illustrious  prisoner.  Here  fifty-seven  guards  are 
ranged  behind  him,  while  in  front  are  thirty-three 
tribute-bearers,  having  with  them  an  elephant  and  a 
chariot.  In  the  centre*  is  a group  of  seven  figures, 
comprising  Sapor,  who  is  on  horseback  in  his  usual 
costume;  Valerian,  who  is  under  the  horse’s  feet; 
Miriades,  who  stands  by  Sapor’s  side ; three  principal 


* Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
p.  98  ; Texier,  Description  de  V Ar- 
menie,  de  la  Perse,  &c.  pp.  205-208 ; 
pis.  146  to  151 ; Flandin,  Voyage 
en  Perse,  tom.  ii.  pp.  248-281,  pis. 
45-54.  ’ ^ 

^ The  sculptures  at  Shahpur  are 
generally  Sapor  the  First’s.  They 
may  be  identified  by  the  resemblance 


of  the  chief  figure  to  the  head  upon 
Sapor’s  coins,  and  to  the  figure  de- 
clared by  an  inscription  to  be  Sapor 
at  Nahlish-i-Rajab  (Ker  Porter, 
pi.  28). 

2 See  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  opp.  p. 
255  ; Texier,  pi.  146  ; Flandin,  pi. 

^ Texier,  pi.  147  ; Ilandin,  pi.  53. 
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tribute-bearers  in  front  of  the  main  figure ; and  a 
Victory  which  floats  in  the  sky. 

Another  important  work,  assigned  by  tradition  to 
Sapor  I.,  is  the  great  dyke  at  Shuster.  This  is  a dam 
across  the  river  Karun,  formed  of  cut  stones,  cemented 
by  lime,  and  fastened  together  by  clamps  of  iron  ; it 
is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
feet  in  length.  The  whole  is  a solid  mass  excepting  in 
the  centre,  where  two  small  arches  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a part  of  the 
stream  to  flow  in  its  natural  bed.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  water  is  directed  eastward  into  a canal 
cut  for  it ; and  the  town  of  Shuster  is  thus  defended  on 
both  sides  by  a water  barrier,  whereby  the  position 
becomes  one  of  great  strength.^  Tradition  says  that 
Sapor  used  his  power  over  Valerian  to  obtain  Eoman 
engineers  for  this  work ; ^ and  the  great  dam  is  still 
known  as  the  Bund-i-Kaisar,^  or  ‘ dam  of  Csesar,’  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Besides  his  works  at  Shahpur  and  Shuster,  Sapor 
set  up  memorials  of  himself  at  Haji-abad,  Nakhsh-i- 
Kajab,  and  Nakhsh-i-Eustam,  near  Persepolis,  at 
Darabgerd  in  South-eastern  Persia,  and  elsewhere ; 
most  of  which  still  exist  and  have  been  described  by 
various  travellers.^  At  Nakhsh-i-Eustam,  Valerian  is 
seen  making  his  submission  in  one  tablet,^  while 


1 See  the  Journal  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  73-4; 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  27-8 ; Loftus,  Chal- 
dcea  and  Susiana,  p.  298. 

^ Tabari,  Chronique,  tom.  ii.  p.  80. 

3 Loftus,  p.  299.  Compare  Geo- 
graph.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  75 ; vol. 
xvi.  p.  28.  _ 

* Niebuhr^  C.,  Voyages,  tom.  ii. 


p.  129 ; Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
pp.  540-575;  Malcolm,  Hist,  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  254 ; Flandin, 
Voyage  en  Perse,  tom.  ii.  pp.  97— 
135,  &c.  ; Texier,  Description  de 
VArmenie,  &c.  tom.  ii.  pp.  220- 
231,  &c. 

^ Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pi.  21 ; 
Texier,  pi.  129. 
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another  exhibits  the  glories  of  Sapor’s  court. ^ The 
sculptures  are  in  some  instances  accompanied  by  in- 
scriptions. One  of  these  is,  like  those  of  Artaxerxes, 
bilingual,  Greek  and  Persian.  The  Greek  inscription 
runs  as  follows  : — 


TOnPOCOnONTOYTOMACAACNOY0€OY 

CAnU)POYBACIA€WCBACIA€U)NAPiANtON 

KAIANAPIANU)N€Kr€NOYC0€U)NYKyr 

MACAACNOY0€OYAPTA.-v.APOYBAaA€a)O 

BACIA€U)NAPIAN(jON€Kr€NOYC0€tON 

€KrONOY©€OYnAnAKOYBACIA€CO<: 


Its  Persian  transcript  is  read  thus  ‘ Pathkar  (?)  zani 
mazdisn  hag  Shahpuhri^  malkan  malka  Airan  ve  Aniran 
minuchitri  min  yaztan,  hari  mazdisn  bag  Artahshetr 
malkan  malka  Airan,  minuchitri  min  yaztan,  napi 
hag  Papaki  malka! In  the  main.  Sapor,  it  will  be 
seen,  follows  the  phrases  of  his  father  Artaxerxes ; 
but  he  claims  a wider  dominion.  Artaxerxes  is  con- 
tent to  rule  over  Ariana  (or  Iran)  only ; his  son  calls 
himself  lord  both  of  the  Arians  and  the  non-Arians,  or 
of  Iran  and  Turan.  We  may  conclude  from  this  as 
probable  that  he  held  some  Scythic  tribes  under  his 
sway,  probably  in  Segestan,  or  Seistan,  the  country 


^ Texier,  pi.  139. 

See  Thomas  in  Journal  of  As. 
Society,  iii.  N.  S.  p.  301 ; and  com- 
pare IJe  Sacy,  Inscriptions  de  Nak- 
schi-Hotista?ti,  pp.  31  and  105  j 
Spiegel,  Grammatik,  p.  169.  The 

inscription  may  be  thus  rendered : 

‘Phis  is  the  representation  of  the 
Ormazd-worshipping  divine  Sapor, 
king  of  kings  Arian  and  non-Arian, 


heaven-descended,  of  the  race  of 
the  gods,  son  of  the  Ormazd-wor- 
shipping divine  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
the  kings  of  Aria,  heaven-de- 
scended, of  the  race  of  the  gods 
grandson  of  the  divine  Papak  the 
king.’  See  Haug  on  the  Haji-abad 
Inscription,  which  commences  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  (0/<^ 
laci-Pazand  Glossary,  pp.  48-61.) 
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south  and  east  of  the  Hamoon,  or  lake  m which  the 
Helmend  is  swallowed  up.  Scythians  had  been  settled 
in  these  parts,  and  in  portions  of  Affghanistan  and 
India,  since  the  great  invasion  of  the  Yue-chi,'  about 
B.c.  200 ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  them  may 
have  passed  under  the  Persian  rule  during  the  reign  of 
Sapor,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  these  conquests. 

Sapor’s  coins  resemble  those  of  Artaxerxes  in 
general  type,^  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them, 


first  by  the  head-dress,  which  is  either  a cap  termina- 
ting’ in  the  head  of  an  eagle,  or  else  a mural  crown 
surmounted  by  an  inflated  ball ; and,  secondly,  by  the 
emblem  on  the  reverse,  which  is  almost  always  a fire- 
altar  between  two  supporters?  The  ordinary  legend  on 


^ Compare  thte  Author’s  Sixth 

Modems  des 

Sassanides,  ph  3 and  pp.  13  18. 


3 A few  coins  of  Sapor  I.  have, 
on  the  reverse,  a fire-altar  without 
supporters,  like  the  coins  of  his 
father. 
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the  coins  is  ‘ Mazdisn  bag  Shahpuhd^  malkan  malka 
Airan,  minuchitri  min  yazdan  ’ on  the  obverse  ; and 
on  the  reverse  ‘ Shahpuhri  nuvazi'  ^ 

It  appears  from  these  legends,  and  from  the  inscrip- 
tion above  given,  that  Sapor  was,  like  his  father,  a 
zealous  Zoroastrian.  His  faith  was  exposed  to  con- 
siderable trial.  Never  was  there  a time  of  greater 
rehgious  ferment  in  the  East,  or  a crisis  which  more 
shook  men’s  behef  in  ancestral  creeds.  The  absurd 
idolatry  which  had  generally  prevailed  through  Western 
Asia  for  two  thousand  years — a nature-worship  which 
gave  the  sanction  of  religion  to  the  gratification  of 
men’s  lowest  propensities — was  shaken  to  its  foundation ; 
and  everywhere  men  were  striving  after  something 
higher,  nobler,  and  truer  than  had  satisfied  previous 
generations  for  twenty  centuries.  The  sudden  revivi- 
fication of  Zoroastrianism,  after  it  had  been  depressed 
and  almost  forgotten  for  five  hundred  years,  was  one 
result  of  this  stir  of  men’s  minds.  Another  result  was 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  which  in  the  course  . 
of  the  third  century  overspread  large  portions  of  the 
East,  rooting  itself  with  great  firmness  in  Armenia,  and 
obtaining  a hold  to  some  extent  on  Babylonia,  Bactria,  ‘ 
and  perhaps  even  on  India.^  Judaism,  also,  which  had 
king  had  a footing  in  Mesopotamia,  and  which  after 
the  time  of  Hadrian  may  be  regarded  as  having  its 
head-quarters  at  Babylon — Judaism  itself,  usually  so 
immovable,  at  this  time  showed  signs  of  life  and 
change,  taking  something  like  a new  form  in  the 
schools  wherein  was  compiled  the  vast  and  strano-e 
work  known  as  ‘ the  Babylonian  Talmud.’  ^ ° 


J Milraan  Htstory  of  the  Jeivs, 

11  n AhF\  ' 
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Amid  the  strife  and  jar  of  so  many  conflicting 
systems,  each  having  a root  in  the  past,  and  each  able 
to  appeal  with  more  or  less  of  force  to  noble  examples 
of  virtue  and  constancy  among  its  professors  in  the 
present,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  some  minds  the 
idea  grew  up  that,  while  all  the  systems  possessed 
some  truth,  no  one  of  them  was  perfect  or  indeed 
much  superior  to  its  fellows.  Eclectic  or  syncretic 
views  are  always  congemal  to  some  intellects  j and  in 
times  when  rehgious  thought  is  deeply  stirred,  and 
antagonistic  creeds  are  brought  into  direct  collision, 
the  amiable  feeling  of  a desire  for  peace  comes  in  to 
strengthen  the  inclination  for  reconciling  opponents  by 
means  of  a fusion,  and  producing  harmony  by  a 
happy  combination  of  discords.  It  was  in  Persia,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Sapor,  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  well-meaning  attempts  at  fusion  and 
reconcilation  that  the  whole  of  history  can  show  was 
made,  and  with  results  which  ought  to  be  a lasting 
warning  to  the  apostles  of  comprehension.  A certain 
Mani  (or  Manes,  as  the  ecclesiastical  writers  call  him  ^), 
born  in  Persia  about  a.d.  240,^  grew  to  manhood 
under  Sapor,  exposed  to  the  various  religious  influences 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  With  a mind  free  from 
prejudice  and  open  to  conviction,  he  studied  the 
various  systems  of  belief  which  he  found  estabhshed 
in  Western  Asia — the  Cabalism  of  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  the  Dualism  of  the  Magi,  the  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  the  Christians,  and  even  the  Buddhism  of 
India.^  At  first  he  inclined  to  Christianity,  and  is  said 


^ Routh,  JleliquicB  Sacr<2,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  147,  163,  &c.;  Augustin,  De 
Nat.  Boni,  p.  615;  Contr.  Faust. 
passim  ; Epiphan.  Adv.  Hcs-res.  Ixvi. 


2 Burton,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  First 
Three  Centuries,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

* Epiphan.  Adv.  Ilceres.  Ixvi. 
§§  1-3.  Compare  Miluian,  History 
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to  have  been  admitted  to  priest’s  orders  and  to  have 
ministered  to  a congregation ; ^ but  after  a time  he 
thought  that  he  saw  his  way  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  creed,  which  should  combine  all  that  was  best  in 
the  religious  systems  which  he  was  acquainted  with, 
and  omit  what  was  superfluous  or  objectionable.  He 
adopted  the  Dualism  of  the  Zoroastrians,  the  metem- 
psychosis of  India,  the  angelism  and  demonism  of  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Trinitarianism  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Christ  Himself  he  identified  with  Mithra,  and  gave 
Him  his  dwelling  in  the  sun.  He  assumed  to  be 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  who  should  guide 
men  into  all  truth,  and  claimed  that  his  ‘Ertang,’ 
a sacred  book  illustrated  by  pictures  of  his  own 
painting,  should  supersede  the  Hew  Testament.^  Such 
pretensions  were  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
Christian  community;  and  Manes  had  not  put  them 
forward  very  long  when  he  was  expelled  from  the 
church  ^ and  forced  to  carry  his  teaching  elsewhere. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  is  said  to  have  addressed 
himself  to  Sapor,  who  was  at  first  inclined  to  show  him 
some  favour ; ^ but  when  he  found  out  what  the  doc- 


of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  259,  260, 
261,  &c.  ’ ’ 

^ Burton,  p.  409;  Milman,  p. 
263. 

^ Milman,  pp.  259-271. 

’ Burton,  p.  410. 

* According  to  the  interpretation 
of  one  writer,  Sapor  has  left  a re- 
cord which  sufficiently  indicates 
hp  adoption  at  one  time  in  his  life 
of  a species  of  mongrel  Christianity. 
^Ir.^Thonias  finds  the  name  of 
•IBSLS  in  the  Haji-abad  inscrip- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  epithet 
the  Lord,’  and  the  statement  that 
He  ‘mercifully  brought  joy  to  the 
people  of  the  world.’  (See  his  ex- 

II 


nlanation  of  the  inscription  in  the 
Joiirnal  of  the  Moyal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  iii.,  New  Series,  pp,  338-9.) 
Another  interpreter,  however,  with 
at  least  equal  claims  to  attention,  I)r, 
Martin  Haug,  finds  no  reference  at 
all  to  Jesus  or  to  religion  in  the 
record,  which  describes,  according 
to  him.  Sapor’s  shooting  of  an  ar- 
row from  the  Haji-abad  cave  at  a 
target  placed  without  it,  and  his 
failure  to  hit  the  mark,  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  give  a mystical  account 
of  the  failure,  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  existence  of  an  invisible  taro-et 
at  the  spot  where  the  arrow  fell 
{Old  Pahlavi-Fazand  Glossary,  pp.' 
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trines  of  the  new  teacher  actually  were,  his  feelings 
underwent  a change,  and  Manes,  proscribed,  or  at  any 
rate  threatened  with  penalties,  had  to  retire  into  a 
foreign  country.^ 

The  Zoroastrian  faith  was  thus  maintained  in  its 
purity  by  the  Persian  monarch,  who  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  specious  eloquence 
of  the  new  teacher,  but  ultimately  rejected  the  strange 
amalgamation  that  was  offered  to  his  acceptance.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  he  so  determined. 
Though  the  morality  of  the  Manichees  was  pure,^  and 
though  their  religion  is  regarded  by  some  as  a sort  of 
Christianity,  there  were  but  fewpoints  in  which  it  was  an 
improvement  on  Zoroastrianism.  Its  Dualism  was  pro- 
nounced and  decided ; its  Trinitarianism  was  question- 
able ; its  teaching  with  respect  to  Christ  destroyed  the 
doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  atonement ; its  ‘ Ertang  ’ 
was  a poor  substitute  for  Holy  Scripture.  Even  its 
morality,  being  deeply  penetrated  with  asceticism,  was 
of  a wrong  type  and  inferior  to  that  preached  by 
Zoroaster.  Had  the  creed  of  Manes  been  accepted  by 
the  Persian  monarch,  the  progress  of  real  Christianity 
in  the  East  would,  it  is  probable,  have  been  impeded 
rather  than  forwarded — the  general  currency  of  the 
debased  amalgam  would  have  checked  the  introduction 
of  the  pure  metal. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  his  rejection  of  the 


45-65.)  It  seems  to  result  from 
the  extreme  diftereuce  between  the 
interpretations  of  these  two  scho- 
lars, that  the  language  of  the  early 
Sassanian  inscriptions  is  yst 
too  imperfectly  known  to  allow  of 
any  conclusions  being  drawn  from 
them,  excepting  where  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a Greek  transcript. 
Mafoudi  says  that,  on  the  first 


preaching  of  Manes,  Sapor  ‘ abjured 
the  doctrine  of  the  Magi  to  em- 
brace that  of  the  new  teacher,’  but 
that  he  afterwards  returned  to  the 
worship  of  his  ancestors  (tom.  ii. 
p.  164). 

^ Burton,  l.s.c. ; Miliuan,  p.  263. 

’ Augustin.  Contr.  Fortunat.  ad 
init. ; Coyitr.  Faust,  v.  1. 
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teaching  of  Manes  that  Sapor  died,  having  reigned 
thirty-one  years,  from  A.D.  240  to  a.d.  271.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  princes  of  the 
Sassanian  series.  In  military  talent,  indeed,  he  may 
not  have  equalled  his  father ; for  though  he  defeated 
Valerian,  he  had  to  confess  himself  inferior  to  Odena- 
thus.  But  in  general  governmental  ability  he  is  among 
the  foremost  of  the  Heo-Persian  monarchs,  and  may 
compare  favourably  with  almost  any  prince  of  the 
series.  He  baffled  Odenathus,  when  he  was  not  able 
to  defeat  him,  by  placing  himself  behind  walls,  and  by 
bringing  into  play  those  advantages  which  naturally 
belonged  to  the  jDosition  of  a monarch  attacked  in  his 
own  country.^  He  maintained,  if  he  did  not  per- 
manently advance,  the  power  of  Persia  in  the  west ; 
while  in  the  east  it  is  probable  that  he  considerably 
extended  the  bounds  of  his  dominion.^  In  the  internal 
administration  of  his  empire,  he  united  works  of  use- 
fulness^ with  the  construction  of  memorials  which  had 
only  a sentimental  and  esthetic  value.  He  was  a liberal 
patron  of  art,  and  is  thought  not  to  have  confined  hi& 
patronage  to  the  encouragement  of  native  talent.^  On 
the  subject  of  religion  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
permanently  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a young 
and  bold  freethinker.  He  decided  to  maintain  the 
religious  system  that  had  descended  to  him  from  his- 
ancestors,  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  persuasions  that 


^ See  above,  p.  89. 

^ Supra,  p.  93. 

^ Besides  the  works  of  useful- 
ness already  mentioned  (p.  92), 
Sapor  is  said  to  have  constructed 
the  great  bridge  of  Dizful,  which 
has  22  arches,  and  is  450  paces 
long.  ( See  M.  Mohl’s  translation  of 


the  Modjmel-al-Teiuarikh  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  lor  1841,  p.  511.) 

^ Longperier  thinks  that  the 
hand  of  Greek  artists  is  to  be  recoo-- 
nised  in  the  heads  and  emblems 
upon  early  Sassanian  coins  {Me- 
dailles  des  Sassanides,  p.  6). 
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would  have  led  him  to  revolutionise  the  religious 

opinion  of  the  East  without 
placing  it  upon  a satisfac- 
tory footing.  The  Orientals  add 
to  these  commendable  features 
of  character,  that  he  was  a man 
of  remarkable  beauty,^  of  great 
personal  courage,  and  of  a noble 
and  princely  liberality.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  ‘ he  only  desired 
wealth  that  he  might  use  it  for 
good  and  great  purposes.’  ^ 


HEAD  OF  SAPOR  I. 
(from  a gem). 


^ Tabari,  Chronique,  tom.  ii.  p. 
81 ; Ma90udi,  FrairiescV  Or^  tom.  ii. 
p.  160,  tom.  iv.  p.  83 ; Mirkhond, 
Histoire  des  Sassanides,  pp.  285-7. 
The  portrait  on  the  gem  above 


given  tends  to  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. 

^ Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Shoj't  Reign  of  Honnisdas  I.  His  Dealings  with  Manes.  Accession  of 
Varahran  I.  He  2mts  Manes  to  Death.  Persecutes  the  Manichceans  and 
the  Christians.  His  Relations  with  Zenohia.  He  is  threatened  hy 
Aurelian.  His  Death.  Reign  of  Varahran  11.  His  Tyrannical  Con- 
duct. His  Conquest  of  Seistan,  and  War  ivith  India.  His  War 
with  the  Roman  Emperors  Cams  and  Diocletian.  His  Loss  of  Armenia. 
His  Death.  Short  Reign  of  Varahran  111. 


TeOj/rjKOTOs  tov  '2,and>pov,  'Opp.KrZa.'Tt]^,  6 tovtov  ttois,  ^aaiKeiav  irapaKapL^dvei. 

Agath.  iv.  p.  134,  C. 

The  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Neo-Persian  Empire 
were  men  of  mark  and  renown.  Their  successors 
for  several  generations  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
feeble  and  insignificant.  The  first  burst  of  vigour  and 
freshness  which  commonly  attends  the  advent  to  power 
of  a new  race  in  the  East,  or  the  recovery  of  its  former 
position  by  an  old  one,  had  passed  away,  and  was 
succeeded,  as  so  often  happens,  by  reaction  and  ex- 
haustion, the  monarchs  becoming  luxurious  and  inert, 
while  the  people  willingly  acquiesced  in  a policy  of 
which  the  principle  was  ‘ Eest  and  be  thankful.’  It 
helped  to  keep  matters  in  this  quiescent  state,  that  the 
kings  who  ruled  during  this  period  had,  in  almost 
every  instance,  short  reigns,  four  monarchs  coming  to 
the  throne  and  dying  within  the  space  of  a little  more 
than  twenty-one  years.^  The  first  of  these  four  was 
Hormisdates,  Hormisdas,  or  Hormuz,^  the  son  of  Sapor, 


^ See  Agathias,  iv.  p.  134 ; Eu- 
tychius,  vol.  i.  pp.  384,  387,  395. 

^ Ihe  lull  form  is  Hormisdates 


or  Ormisdates,  ‘ given  by  Ormazd.’ 
This  is  first  contracted  into  Ilor- 
misdas,  and  then  by  the  later  Per- 
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who  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  271.  His  reign  lasted 
no  more  than  a year  and  ten  days,^  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  only  a single  event  of  any  importance. 
Mani,  who  had  fled  from  Sapor,  ventured  to  return  to 
Persia  on  the  accession  of  his  son,^  and  was  received 
with  respect  and  favour.  Whether  Hormisdas  was 
inclined  to  accept  his  religious  teaching  or  no,  we  are 
not  told  ; but  at  any  rate  he  treated  him  kindly, 
allowed  him  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  and  even 
assigned  him  as  his  residence  a castle  named  Arabion. 
From  this  place  Mani  proceeded  to  spread  his  views 
among  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia,  and  in  a short 
time  succeeded  in  founding  the  sect  which,  under  the 
name  of  Manicligeans  or  Manichees,  gave  so  much 
trouble  to  the  Church  for  several  centuries.  Hormisdas, 
who,  according  to  some,^  founded  the  city  of  Eam- 
Hormuz  in  Eastern  Persia,  died  in  a.d.  2/2,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  or  brother,^  Yararanes  or  Varah- 
ran.^  He  left  no  inscriptions,  and  it  is  doubted  whether 
we  possess  any  of  his  coins. ^ 


sians  into  Hormuz.  The  form  of 
the  name  on  the  coins  of  Hormisdas 
II.  is  Auhrmazdi. 

1 Ag-ath.  l.s.c.  Compare  Tahari, 
ii.  p.  89  ; Ma90udi,  ii.  p.  166. 

2 So  Milman  {History  of  Christi- 
anity, vol.  ii.  p.  272) ; but  Malcolm 
places  his  return  to  Persia  under 
Varahran  I.  {Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
p.  101).  So  Mirkhond  {Histoire 
des  Sassanides,  p.  295). 

^ Ma^oudi,  tom.  ii.  p.  166 ; Mal- 
colm, Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  100  ; 
Mirkhond,  Histoire  des  Sassanides, 
p.  298. 

4 Ma90uditellsus(tom.ii.p.238) 

that,  according:  to  Abu  Obeidah, 
Varahran  was  the  son  of  Sapor 
and  brother  of  Hormisdas;  but  all 
other  authorities,  so  far  as  I know, 
make  him  the  son  of  Hormisdas. 


® The  orthography  of  the  name 
upon  the  coins  is  Varahran  (Long- 
perier,  Medailles,  p.  20).  This 
the  Greeks  expressed  by  Ouapduijg, 
or  Ovapapdvng.  The  later  Persians 
corrupted  the  name  into  Bahram. 
That  the  Achaemenian  Persians  had 
some  similar  contracted  form  of  the 
word  appears  from  the  name  Pha- 
ruwdates,  or  P^c;*c?idates.  (See  Sir 
H.  Hawlinson’s  remarks  on  this 
name  in  the  Author’s  Herodotus, 
vol.  iii.  p.  452,  2nd  ed.) 

® Mr.  Thomas  does  not  allow 
that  any  of  the  extant  coins  belong 
to  Hormisdas  the  First  (see  Num. 
Chron.  for  1872,  p.  105).  Mordt- 
mann  (Zeitschrift,yo\.  viii.  pp.  37-9 ; 
vol.  XIX.  pp.  423,  478)  regards  as 
his  the  coins  having  the  lion-crested 
cap  with  a dower  rising  from  the 
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Varaliran  L,  whose  reign  lasted  three  years  only/ 
from  A.D.  272  to  275,  is  declared  by  the  native  his- 
torians to  have  been  a mild  and  amiable  prince ; but 
the  little  that  is  positively  known  of  him  does  not 
bear  out  this  testimony.  It  seems  certain  that  he  put 
Maui  to  death,  and  probable  that  he  enticed  him  to 
leave  the  shelter  of  his  castle  by  artifice,^  thus  showing 
himself  not  only  harsh  but  treacherous  towards  the 
unfortunate  heresiarch.  If  it  be  true  that  he  caused 
him  to  be  flayed  alive,^  we  can  scarcely  exonerate  him 
from  the  charge  of  actual  cruelty,  unless  indeed  we 
regard  the  punishment  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  execu- 
tion in  Persia.^  Perhaps,  however,  in  this  case,  as  in 
other  similar  ones,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  process  of  flaying  took  place  until  the  culprit  was 
dead,®  the* real  object  of  the  excoriation  being,  not  the 


summit.  These  coins,  however, 
must,  from  the  Indian  emblems  on 
some  of  them  (Thomas,  l.s.c.),  be- 
long to  Hormisdas  II.  As  the  por- 
traits on  these  coins  and  on  those 
with  the  eagle  cap  are  wholly  dif- 
terent,  I suspect  that  the  latter 
may  be  coins  of  the  Jirst  Ilormis- 
das. 


The  gem  regarded  by  Mordtmann 
as  bearing  the  name  and  head  of 
the  first  Ilormisdas  {Zeitschrift,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  7 ; pi.  i,  fig.  5)  must  be 
assigned  to  the  second  prince  of  the 
name,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 


head  to  the  portraits  on  the  lion 
coins. 

^ Agath.  iv.  p.  134,  D : rpiaU’ 
tTsai  l3a(Ti\(v(yag.  So  Ma^oudi  (ii.  p. 
167).  Eutych.  vol.  i.  p.  384  : ‘ Tres 
annos  cum  tribus  mensibus  regna- 
vit.’ 

^ Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
l.s.c.  ; Tabari,  tom.  ii.  p.  89 ; Mir- 
khond,  Histoii'e  des  Sassanides,  l.s.c. 

^ So  Milman  (^Hist.  of  Christi- 
anity, vol.  ii.  p.  272).  Compare 
Mafoudi,  tom.  ii.  p.  167. 

^ Milman,  l.s.c. ; Mirkhond,  p. 
296 Suidas  ad  voc.  &c. 

^ Besides  Valerian  (who,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  flayed  alive)  and 
Manes,  we  hear  of  a certain  Na- 
choragan  being  flayed  alive  bj’- 
Chosroes  (Agath.  iv.  p.  132,  1)). 
Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
call  flaying  alive  ‘ the  Persian 
punishment  ’ (Theodoret,  Adv.  Hce- 
reses,  i.  26 ; Cyrill.  Catech.  vii.). 
It  is  also  mentioned  as  a Persian 
custom  by  Faustus  {Bihl.  Hist,  iv 
21). 

^ In  early  times  the  Achaemenian 
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infliction  of  pain,  but  the  preservation  of  a memorial 
which  could  be  used  as  a warning  and  a terror  to 
others.  The  skin  of  Mani,  stuffed  with  straw,  was 
no  doubt  suspended  for  some  time  after  his  execution 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  great  city  of  Shahpur ; ^ 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  fact  may  have  been  the  sole 
ground  of  the  belief  (which,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
was  not  universal^)  that  he  actually  suffered  death  by 
flaying. 

The  death  of  the  leader  was  followed  by  the  per- 
secution of  his  disciples.  Mani  had  organised  a 
hierarchy,  consisting  of  twelve  apostles,  seventy-two 
bishops,  and  a numerous  priesthood  ; ^ and  his  sect  was 
widely  established  at  the  time  of  his  execution. 
Varahran  handed  over  these  unfortunates,  or  at  any 
rate  such  of  them  as  he  was  able  to  seize,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Magians,  who  put  to  death  great  num- 
bers of  Manich^ans.  Many  Christians  at  the  same 
time  perished,  either  because  they  were  confounded 
with  the  followers  of  Mani,  or  because  the  spirit  of 
persecution,  once  let  loose,  could  not  be  restrained, 
but  passed  on  from  victims  of  one  class  to  those  of 
another,  the  Magian  priesthood  seizing  the  opportunity 
of  devoting  all  heretics  to  a common  destruction. 


Persians  flayed  men  after  killing 
them  tHerod.  v.  25,  atpd^at;  dTrfeeipt ). 
The  same  was  the  practice  of  the 
European  Scythians  (ibid.  iv.  64). 
It  may  be  suspected  that  the  flaying 
process  which  is  represented  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  was  performed 
on  dead  bodies  (Ancient  Monar- 
chies^ vol.  i.  p.  244,  2nd  edition). 
Malcolm  cautiously  says  of  Mani  : 
‘ Mani  and  almost  all  his  disciples 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ba- 
haram  ; and  the  skin  of  the  im- 
postor was  hung  up ; ’ which  does 
not  imply  flaying  alive  (see  Hist. 


of  Persia,  toI.  i.  p.  101). 

^ Malcolm,  l.s.c. ; Mirkhond,  l.s.c.; 
Tabari,  tom.  ii.  p.  90. 

^ Burton  says : ‘ Manes  was  put 
to  death,  either  hy  crucifixion  or  by 
excoriation  ’ (Lectures  on  the  First 
Three  Centuries,  vol.  ii.  p.  410), 
which  shows  that  two  accounts 
were  known  to  him.  Eutychius 
gives  a diflerent  account  from 
either  of  these.  According  to  him, 
Varahran  ‘ cut  Manes  asunder  ’ 
(^  Manem  prehensum  medium  divisit 
Bahram,’  vol.  i.  p.  301). 

^ Milman,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 
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Thus  unhappy  in  his  domestic  administration, 
Varaliran  was  not  much  more  fortunate  in  his  wars. 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  East,  held  for  some  time 
to  the  policy  of  her  illustrious  husband,  maintaining  a 
position  inimical  alike  to  Eome  and  Persia  from  the 
deatli  of  Odenathus  in  a.d.  267  to  Aurelian’s  expedi- 
tion against  her  in  a.d.  272.  When,  however,  in  this 
year,  Aurelian  marched  to  attack  her  with  the  full 
forces  of  the  empire,  she  recognised  the  necessity  of 
calling  to  her  aid  other  troops  besides  her  own.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  she  made  overtures  to  the  Per- 
sians, which  were  favourably  received ; ^ and,  in  the 
year  a.d.  273,  Persian  troops  are  mentioned  among 
those  with  whom  Aurelian  contended  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palmyra.^  But  the  succours  sent  were  inconsiderable, 
and  were  easily  overpowered  by  the  arts  or  arms  of 
the  emperor.  The  young  king  had  not  the  courage  to 
throw  himself  boldly  into  the  war.  He  allowed  Zenobia 
to  be  defeated  and  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities without  making  anything 
like  an  earnest  or  determined  effort 
to  save  her.  He  continued  her  ally, 
indeed,  to  the  end,  and  probably 
offered  her  an  asylum  at  his  court, 
if  she  were  compelled  to  quit  her 

.,  T T , , . r - COIN  OF  VARAHRAN  1. 

capital ; but  even  this  poor  boon  he 
Avas  prevented  from  conferring  by  the  capture  of  the 
unfortunate  princess  just  as  she  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.^ 

In  the  aid  which  he  lent  Zenobia,  Varahran,  while 
he  had  done  too  little  to  affect  in  any  degree  the  issue 


I Vopisc.  Vit.  Aurelian.  (in  the 
Jhstoria  Auf/ttsta),  § 27. 

^ Ibid.  § 28. 

^ ‘ Zenobia,  cum  fugeret  camelis, 


quo8  dromadas  vocitant,  atque  nd 
Persas  iter  tetideret,  equitibus  est 
capta.’  (Vopisc.  l.s.c.) 
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of  the  struggle,  had  clone  quite  enough  to  provoke 
Home  and  draw  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the 
Empire,  It  seems  that  he  quite  realised  the  position  in 
which  circumstances  had  placed  him.  Feeling  that  he 
had  thrown  out  a challenge  to  Eome,  and  yet  shrink- 
ing from  the  impending  conflict,  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  conqueror,  deprecating  his  anger  and  seeking  to 
propitiate  him  by  rare  and  costly  gifts.  Among  these 
were  a purple  robe  ^ from  Cashmere,  or  some  other 
remote  province  of  India,  of  so  brilliant  a hue  that  the 
ordinary  purple  of  the  imperial  robes  could  not  com- 
pare with  it,  and  a chariot  like  to  those  in  which  the 
Persian  monarch  was  himself  wont  to  be  carried.^ 
Aurelian  accepted  these  gifts ; and  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  he  condoned  Varahran’s  conduct,  and 
granted  him  terms  of  peace.  Hence,  in  the  triumph 
which  Aurelian  celebrated  at  Eome  in  the  year  a.d. 
274,  no  Persian  captives  appeared  in  the  procession, 
but  Persian  envoys  ^ were  exhibited  instead,  who  bore 
with  them  the  presents  wherewith  their  master  had 
appeased  the  anger  of  the  emperor. 

A full  year,  however,  had  not  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  the  triumph  when  the  master  of  the  Eoman 
world  thought  fit  to  change  his  policy,  and,  suddenly 
declaring  war  against  the  Persians,^  commenced  his 
march  towards  the  East.  We  are  not  told  that  he 


1 ‘ Hoc  munus  [sc.  pallium  breve 
purpureum  lanestre,  ad  quod  cum 
matronae  atque  ipse  Aurelianus  jun- 
gerent  purpuras  suas,  cineris  specie 
decolorari  videbantur  caeterae  di- 
vini  comparatione  fulgoris]  rex 
Persarum  ab  Indis  interioribus 
sumptum  Aureliano  dedisse  perhi- 
betur,  scribens,  “ Sume  purpuram, 
qualis  apud  nos  est.”  ’ (Vopisc. 
Anrel.  § 29.) 

2 Ibid.  § 33 : ‘ Currus  regii 


tres  fuerunt  . . . unus  Odenati 
argento,  auro,  gemmis  operosus  at- 
que distill  ctus ; alter,  quetn  rex 
Persarum  Ato'eliano  donodedit.^  l)e 
Cbampagny  has  represented  this  as 
a chariot  which  the  Persian  king 
had  given  to  OdenatJms  [Cesars 
dll  3“®  Siecle,  tom.  iii.  p.  119) . 

^ Vopisc.  l.s.c. 

^ Ibid.  § 35 : ‘ Persis  . . . hel- 
ium iudixit  [Aurelianus].’ 
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discovered,  or  even  sought  to  discover,  any  fresh 
ground  of  complaint.  His  talents  were  best  suited 
for  employment  in  the  field,  and  he  regarded  it  as 
expedient  to  ‘ exercise  the  restless  temper  of  the 
lemons  in  some  foreign  war.’^  Thus  it  was  desirable 
to  find  or  make  an  enemy ; and  the  Persians  presented 
themselves  as  the  foe  which  could  be  attacked  most  con- 
veniently. There  was  no  doubt  a general  desire  to 
efface  the  memory  of  Valerian’s  disaster  by  some  con- 
siderable success ; and  war  with  Persia  was  therefore 
likely  to  be  popular  at  once  with  the  Senate,  with  the 
army,  and  with  the  mixed  multitude  which  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  ‘ the  Eoman  people.’ 

Aurelian,  therefore,  set  out  for  Persia  at  the  head  of 
a numerous,  but  still  a manageable,  force.^  He  pro- 
ceeded through  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  towards  By- 
zantium, and  had  almost  reached  the  straits,  when  a 
conspiracy,  fomented  by  one  of  his  secretaries,  cut  short 
his  career,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire  from  invasion. 
Aurelian  was  murdered  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  275,  at 
Coenophrurium,  a small  station  between  Heraclea  (Pe- 
rinthus)  and  Byzantium.^  The  adversary  with  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  contend,  Varahran,  cannot  have  sur- 
vived him  long,  since  he  died  (of  disease  as  it  would 
seem)  in  the  course  of  the  year,  leaving  his  crown  to 
a young  son  who  bore  the  same  name  with  himself, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  Varahran  the  Second.^ 
Varahran  II.  is  said  to  have  ruled  at  first  tyrannically,^ 


^ See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  i.  p.  382. 

^ ‘Parato  magno  potius  quam 
ingen ti  exercitu.’  (Vopisc.  Aurel 
§ 35.) 

^ ‘ Mansionem  quse  est  inter 
Ileracliam  et  Byzantium.’  (Vopisc. 
§ 36.)^  For  the  exact  situation, 
see  Itiner.  Antonin,  (p.  153,  ed. 


Parthey  et  Pinder),  where  we  find 
that  it  was  18  Homan  miles  from 
Heraclea  (Perinthus),  and  47  from 
Byzantium. 

4 Agath.  iv.  p.  134,  C ; Eutych. 

i.  p.  387  j Mirkhond,  p.  297 ; Tabari, 

ii.  p.  90. 

^ Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
p.  102  j Mirkhond,  Histoire  des 
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and  to  have  greatly  disgusted  all  his  principal  nobles, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  form  a conspiracy  against  him, 
and  intended  to  put  him  to  death.  The  chief  of  the 
Magians,  however,  interposed,  and,  having  effectually 
alarmed  the  king,  brought  him  to  acknowledge  him- 
self wrong  and  to  promise  an  entire  change  of  con- 
duct.^ The  nobles  upon  this  returned  to  their  alle- 
o-iance:  and  Varahran,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  wisdom 
and  moderation,  and  to  have  rendered  himself  popular 
with  every  class  of  his  subjects. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  was  not  without  military 
ambition.  He  engaged  in  a war  with  the  Segestani^ 
(or  Sacastani),  the  inhabitants  of  Segestan  or  Seistan,  a 
people  of  Scythic  origin,^  and  after  a time  reduced 
them  to  subjection.^  He  then  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  natives  of  Affghanistan,  who 
were  at  this  time  regarded  as  ‘ Indians.’  A long  and 


Sassanides,  pp.  297-8.  Ma^oudi 
says  that  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure  and  idleness,  passed  his 
time  in  hunting  and  other  amuse- 
ments, gave  the  management  of 
the  empire  to  unworthy  favourites, 
and  allowed  hundreds  of  towns  and 
villages  to  fall  into  ruin  (tom.  ii. 
pp.  1(18-173).  It  is  perhaps  a sign 
of  his  soft  and  pleasure-loving  tem- 
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perament  that  he  alone  of  the 
Sassanian  kings  places  the  effigy 
of  his  wife  upon  his  coins.  This 
emplacement  implies  association  in 
the  kingdom. 

1 Is  the  has-relief  at  Nakhsh-i- 
i Rustam,  represented  by  Ker  Porter 
' (vol.  i.  pi.  24),  intended  to  com- 
memorate this  scene  ? It  ‘ consists 
of  a king’  (wearing  the  peculiar 
headdress  of  Varahran  II.)  ‘stand- 
ing in  a niche  or  rostrum,  as  if 
delivering  a harangue  ’ (ibid.  vol.  i. 
p.  557).  See  the  cut  opposite. 

2 Agath.  iv.  p.  135,  A. 

3 Saca-stan  is  ‘the  country  of 
the  Saka  ’ (Sacae  or  Scyths).  It 
received  the  name  probably  at  the 
time  of  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Yue-Chi.  (See  the  Author's  Sicth 
Monarchy,  p.  117.) 

^ The  subjection  of  the  Segestani 
is  perhaps  the  subject  of  the  has- 
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desultory  contest  followed  without  definite  result,  which 
Avas  not  concluded  by  the  year  a.d.  283,  when  he  found 
himself  suddenly  engaged  in  hostilities  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  empire d 

Eome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  had 
experienced  one  of  those  reactions  which  mark  her 
later  history,  and  which  alone  enabled  her  to  complete 
her  predestined  term  of  twelve  centuries.  Between 
the  years  a.d.  274  and  282,  under  Aurelian,  Tacitus, 
Probus,  and  Cams,  she  showed  herself  once  more  very 
decidedly  the  first  military  power  in  the  Avorld,  drove 
back  the  barbarians  on  all  sides,  and  even  ventured  to 
indulge  in  an  aggressive  policy.  Aurelian,  as  we  have 
seen,  Avas  on  the  point  of  invading  Persia  when  a do- 
mestic conspiracy  brought  his  reign  and  life  to  an  end. 
Tacitus,  his  successor,  scarcely  obtained  such  a firm 
hold  upon  the  throne  as  to  feel  that  he  could  with  any 
prudence  provoke  a war.  But  Probus,  the  next  em- 
peror, revdved  the  project  of  a Persian  expedition,^  and 
would  probably  have  led  the  Eoman  armies  into  Me- 
sopotamia, had  not  his  career  been  cut  short  by  the 
revolt  of  the  legions  in  Illyria  (a.d.  282).  Cams,  who 
had  been  his  pr^torian  prefect,  and  who  became  em- 
peror at  his  death,  adhered  steadily  to  his  policy.  It 
Avas  the  first  act  of  his  reign  to  march  the  forces  of  the 
empire  to  the  extreme  east,  and  to  commence  in 
earnest  the  Avar  which  had  so  long  been  threatened. 
Led  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  the  legions  once  more 


relief  represented  by  Flandin  (pi. 
bl),  where  the  monarch  wears  the 
peculiar  headdress  of  Varahran  II. 

^ The  hulk  of  the  Persian  forces 
were  ‘^detained  on  the  frontiers  of 
India  ’ when  Cams  crossed  the 
Euphrates  (Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  55). 

Probus,  in  a.d,  279,  dismissed 


a Persian  embassy  with  threats 
(Vopisc.  Prob.  § 17).  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  ^made  peace 
with  the  Persians  ’ (ibid.  § 18). 
But  a little  before  his  death,  in 
A.D.  282,  we  hear  of  his  meditatino- 
a Persian  expedition  (ibid.  § 20).  ° 
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crossed  the  Euphrates.  Mesopotamia  was  rapidly  over- 
run, since  the  Persians  (we  are  told)  were  at  variance 
among  themselves,  and  a civil  war  was  raging.^  The 
bulk  of  their  forces,  moreover,  were  engaged  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  empire  in  a struggle  with  the 
Indians,^  probably  those  of  Affghanistan.  Under  these 
circumstances,  no  effectual  resistance  was  possible ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Eoman  writers,  not  only 
was  the  Poman  province  of  Mesopotamia  recovered, 
but  the  entire  tract  between  the  rivers  as  far  south  as 
the  latitude  of  Baghdad  was  ravaged,  and  even  the  two 
(Treat  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were  taken  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty.^  Persia  Proper  seemed  to 
he  open  to  the  invader,  and  Cams  was  preparing  to 
penetrate  still  further  to  the  east,  wlien  again  an  oppor- 
tune death  checked  the  progress  of  the  Poman  arms, 
and  perhaps  saved  the  Persian  monarchy  from  destruc- 
tion. Cams  had  announced  his  intention  of  continuing 
his  march ; some  discontent  had  shown  itself ; and  an 
oracle  had  been  quoted  which  declared  that  a Poman 
emperor  would  never  proceed  victoriously  beyond 
Ctesiphon.  Cams  was  not  convinced,  but  he  fell  sick, 
and  his  projects  were  delayed  ; he  was  still  in  his  camp 
near  Ctesiphon,  when  a terrible  thunderstorm  broke 
over  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Poman  army.  A 
weird  darkness  was  spread  around,  amid  which  flash 
followed  flash  at  brief  intervals,  and  peal  upon  peal 
terrified  the  superstitious  soldiery.  Suddenly,  after  the 
most  violent  clap  of  all,  the  cry  arose  that  the  Emperor 
was  dead.^  Some  said  that  his  tent  had  been  struck  by 


1 Vopisc.  Car.  § 8. 

2 Gibbon,  l.s.c. 


1ft-  VmbsoAis  n.s.c.b  and  translated  by 


^ See  tbe  letter  of  the  secretary, 
.Tulius  Calpnrnius,  preserved  by 
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lightning,  and  that  his  death  was  owing  to  this  cause  ; 
others  believed  that  he  had  simply  happened  to  suc- 
cumb to  his  malady  at  the  exact  moment  of  the  last 
thunder-clap ; a third  theory  was  that  his  attendants 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to  assas- 
sinate him,  and  that  he  merely  added  another  to  the 
long  list  of  Eoman  emperors  murdered  by  those  who 
hoped  to  profit  by  their  removal.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  problem  of  what  really  caused  the  death  of  Cams 
will  ever  be  solved.^  That  he  died  very  late  in  a.d. 
283,  or  within  the  first  fortnight  of  a.d.  284,  is  certain  ; ^ 
and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  his  death  was  most  fortu- 
nate for  Persia,  since  it  brought  the  war  to  an  end 
wlien  it  had  reached  a point  at  which  any  further  re- 
verses would  have  been  disastrous,  and  gave  the  Per- 
sians a breathing-space  during  which  they  might,  at 
least  partially,  recover  from  their  prostration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cams,  the  Eomans  at  once  deter- 
mined on  retreat.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  imperial  tent  had  been  struck  by  lightning ; and  it 
was  concluded  that  the  decision  of  the  gods  against  the 
further  advance  of  the  invading  army  had  been  thereby 
unmistakably  declared.^  The  army  considered  that  it 
had  done  enough,  and  was  anxious  to  return  home ; 
the  feeble  successor  of  Cams,  his  son  Numerian,  if  he 
possessed  the  will,  was  at  any  rate  without  the  power  to 


^ Gibbon  seems  to  believe  that 
Cams  _ was  killed  by  lightning 
(vol.  ii.  p.  56).  Niebuhr  wavers 
between  lightning  and  assassination 
{Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  305,  E.  T.). 
De  Champagny  says  that  the  whole 
matter  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
mystery  ( Chars  du  Siecle,  tom. 
lii.  p.  186). 

^ See  Clinton,  F.Ii.  vol.  i.  p.  324 ; 
and  compare  De  Champagny,  tom. 


iii.  p.  186,  note 

/It  was  an  old  Roman  super- 
stition that  ^ places  or  persons 
struck  with  lightning  were  sin- 
gularly devoted  to  the  wrath  of 
heaven’  (Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p,  41,3). 
There  was  also  a special  belief 
that  ^when  the  praetorium  was 
struck,  it  foreboded  the  destruction 
of  the  army  itself’  (Niebuhr 
Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  305,  E.  T.)  ’ 
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resist  the  wishes  of  the  troops  ; and  the  result  was  that 
the  legions  quitted  the  East  without  further  fighting/ 
and  without  securing,  by  the  conclusion  of  formal 
terms  of  peace,  any  permanent  advantage  from  their 

victories. 

A pause  of  two  years  now  occurred,  during  which 
Varahran  had  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  his 
position  while  Eome  was  occupied  by  civil  wars  and 
distracted  between  the  claims  of  pretenders.^  No  great 
use  seems,  however,  to  have  been  made  of  this  interval. 
When,  in  A.D.  286,  the  celebrated  Diocletian  deter- 
mined to  resume  the  war  with  Persia,  and,  embracing 
the  cause  of  Tiridates,  son  of  Chosroes,  directed  his 
efforts  to  the  establishment  of  that  prince,  as  a Eoman 
feudatory,  on  his  fathers  throne,  Varahran  found  him 
self  once  more  overmatched,  and  could  offer  no  effec- 
tual resistance.  Armenia  had  now  been  a province  of 
Persia  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  (or  perhaps  forty- 
six)  years  but  it  had  in  no  degree  been  conciliated 
or  united  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  people  had 
been  distrusted  and  oppressed;  the  nobles  had  been 
deprived  of  employment;  a heavy  tribute  had  been 
laid  on  the  land  ; and  a religious  revolution  had  been 


1 When  Numerian  is  credited 
with  Persian  victories  (Nemes. 
Cyneget  71-2),  it  is  on  the  notion 
that,  having  been  associated  by 
Cams,  he  had  part  in  the  successes 
of  A.i).  283.  That  Numepan  re- 
treated upon  the  death  of  his  father 
without  tempting  fortune  any  tur- 
ther,  is  clear  from  Aur.  Vict.  C(BS. 
xxxviii.,  and  Vopiscus,  Awnc?*.  § 

2 Puring  this  interval  Numerian 
was  killed,  Diocletian  invested 
with  the  purple,  Carinus  defeated 
and  slain,  and  Maximian  associated. 


(Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60-66.) 

^ Moses  of  Chorene  makes  the 
subjection  of  Armenia  to  Persia 
last  twenty-six  vears  Arm. 

ii.  74,  snh  Jin.).  But  if  he  is  right 
in  making  Artaxerxes  the  king 
who  reduced  Armenia,  and  in  stat- 
ing that  Tiridates  regained  the 
throne  in  the  third  year  of  Diocletian 
(ii.  79),  the  duration  of  the  sub- 
jection must  have  been,  at  least, 
forty-six  years,  since  Artaxerxes 
died  in  A.i).  241,  and  the  third  of 
Diocletian  was  A.n.  286. 
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violently  effected.^  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
Tiridates,  supported  by  a Eoman  corps  darmee^  ap- 
peared upon  the  frontiers,  the  whole  population  received 
him  with  transports  of  loyalty  and  joy.  All  the  nobles 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  at  once  acknowledged  him 
for  their  king.^  The  people  everywhere  welcomed  him 
with  acclamations.  A native  prince  of  the  Arsacid 
dynasty  united  the  suffrages  of  all;  and  the  nation 
threw  itself  with  enthusiastic  zeal  into  a struggle  which 
was  viewed  as  a war  of  independence.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  Tiridates  was  in  fact  only  a puppet  in  the 
hand  of  the  Eoman  emperor,  and  that,  whatever  the 
result  of  the  contest,  Armenia  would  remain  at  its 
close,  as  she  had  been  at  its  commencement,  a depen- 
dant upon  a foreign  power. 

The  success  of  Tiridates  at  the  first  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  forces  arrayed  in 
his  favour.  He  defeated  two  Persian  armies  in  the 
open  field,  drove  out  the  garrisons  which  held  the  more 
important  of  the  fortified  towns,  and  became  undis- 
puted master  of  Armenia.^  He  even  crossed  the  bor- 
der which  separated  Armenia  from  Persia,  and  gamed 
signal  victories  on  admitted  Persian  ground.^  Accord- 
ing to  the  native  writers,  his  personal  exploits  were 
extraordinary ; he  defeated  singly  a corps  of  giants, 
and  routed  on  foot  a large  detachment  mounted  on 
elephants ! ® The  narrative  is  here,  no  doubt,  tinned 


^ Mos.  Chor.  ii.  77. 

^ Moses  omits  this  feature  of  the 
struggle,  but  Agathangelus  supplies 
it._  (Agathang.  Hist.  liegn.  Tiridat. 
c.  111.  § 21  : 6 PaatXtvQ  TOV  Tt]pt]da.Tr]v, 
• . . ^Tpdrtvfxa  6iQ  fion^tiav  iyxfipi- 
cnrkXvrTfv  ttg  Tt)v  (Slav  vwpar.) 

Mos.  Chor.  ii.  79. 

Agathang.  iii.  § 21  j Mos. 


Chor.  l.s.c. 

^ Especially  in  Assyria.  (Aga- 
thang. iv.  § 55:  Tijv  tirapxiai’  rpg 

A(T(Tupiag  enoTa^e  otivornraig  TrXtjyalr. 

Mos,  Chor.  ii.  79,  ad Jin.) 

® So  Moses.  Agathangelus,  while 
praising  highly  the  warlike  quali- 
ties of  Tiridates  (l.s.c.),  avoids 
these  improbable  details. 
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with  exaggeration ; but  the  general  result  is  correctly 
stated.  Tiridates,  within  a year  of  his  invasion,  was 
complete  master  of  the  entire  Armenian  highland,  and 
was  in  a position  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  his  own 

frontiers. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  position  of  things,  when 
Yarahran  II.  suddenly  died,  after  a reign  of  seventeen 
years, 1 a.d.  292.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  left 
behind  him  two  sons, ^Yarahran  and  Narsehi,  or  Narses, 
of  whom  the  elder,  Yarahran,  was  proclaimed  king. 
This  prince  was  of  an  amiable  temper,  but  apparently 
of  a weakly  constitution.  He  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  throne,^  and  anticipated  from  the 
first  an  early  demise.^  Ho  events  are  assigned  to  his 
short  reign,  which  (according  to  the  best  authorities) 
did  not  exceed  the  length  of  four  months.^  It  is  evi- 


1 Agathias,  iv.  p.  134,  D ; Eu- 
tych.  voL  i.  p.  387.  Mirkhond 
agrG6S  (^HistoivB  dcs  Scisscmid&s,  p. 
299),  but  notes  that  his  authorities 
varied.  Malcolm  says  that  some 
of  the  native  writers  allow  him 
only  thirteen  years  {Historij  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  note).  Ta- 
bari gives  him  no  more  than  four  ! 
(Chronique,  ii.  p.  90). 

* Tabari  says  p.s.c.)  that  Varah- 
ran  II.  had  no  son,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Narses. 
Narses  himself  says  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Sapor  and  grandson  of 
Artaxerxes.  It  is  thought  that  he 
may  have  omitted  his  immediate 
ancestors  as  persons  of  small  ac- 
count (Thomas  in  Num.  Chron.  lor 
1872,  p.  113) ; but  such  omission 
is  very  unusual. 

3 Mirkhond,  p.  300.  A bas- 
relief  at  Nakhsh-i-Hustam  seems 
to  represent  him  as  receiving  the 
crown  from  his  mother.  (Ker  Poi- 
ter,  pi.  19.) 


^ The  inaugural  address  of  \a- 
rahran  III.  is  reported  as  follows  : 

‘ I ascend  this  throne  by  right,  as 
the  issue  of  your  kings ; but  the 
sole  end  which  I propose  to  myself 
in  ruling  is  to  obtain  for  the  people 
who  shall  be  subject  to  me  a 
happy  and  q^uiet  life.  I place  all 
my  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
through  whose  help  all  things  may 
end  happily.  If  God  preserves  my 
life,  I wilficonduct  myself  towards 
you  in  such  a way  that  all  who  hear 
me  spoken  of  will  load  me  with 
blessings.  If,  on  the  contrarxj,  the 
angel  of  death  comes  and  carries  me 
away,  I hope  that  God  will  yiof 
forsake  you  or  sutler  you  to  perish. 
(Mirkhond,  Hist,  des  Sassanides, 
l.s.c.) 

s Agathias,  l.s.c. ; Eutych.  vol.  i. 
p.  395.  So  also  Firdusi  in  the 
Shah-^iameh.  Some  Oriental  writers, 
however,  gave  him  a reign  of  nine 
years.  (Mirkhond,  l.s.c.) 
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dent  that  he  must  have  been  powerless  to  offer  any 
effectual  opposition  to  Tiridates,  whose  forces  continued 
to  ravage,  year  after  year,  the  north- 
western provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire.^ Had  Tiridates  been  a prince  of 
real  military  talent,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  obtain 
still  greater  advantages.  But  he  was 
content  with  annual  raids,  which  coin  of  varahran  m. 
left  the  substantial  power  of  Persia  untouched.  He 
alloAved  the  occasion  of  the  throne  s being  occupied  by  a 
weak  and  invalid  prince  to  slip  by.  The  consequences 
of  this  negligence  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter.  Per- 
sia, permitted  to  escape  serious  attack  in  her  time  of 
weakness,  was  able  shortly  to  take  the  offensive  and  to 
make  the  Armenian  prince  regret  his  indolence  or  want 
of  ambition.  The  son  of  Chosroes  became  a second 
time  a_  fugitive ; and  once  more  the  Romans  were 
called  in  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  East.  We  have 
now  to  trace  the  circumstances  of  this  struggle,  and 
to  show  how  Rome  under  able  leaders  succeeded 
m revenging  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Valerian,  and 

in  inflicting,  m her  turn,  a grievous  humiliation  upon 
her  adversary. 


^ Agathang-.  iv.  §§  55  and  57. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Civil  War  of  Narses  and  his  Brother  Hormisdas.  B'arses  victorious. 
He  attacks  and  expels  Tiridates.  War  declared  against  him  hy  Dio- 
cletian. First  Campaign  of  Galerins,  a.d,  297.  Second  Campaign, 
A.D.  298.  Defeat  suffered  hy  Narses.  Negotiations.  Conditions  of 
Peace.  Abdication  and  Death  of  Narses. 

Nap<rr)S  e^So/xos  auaypacperai  iSatriXeCcroi  Uepcrwr  onrb  ’ApTo|6p|ou. 

ZoNARAS,  xii.  31. 


It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  Varahran  III.,  pro- 
bably without  issue,  there  was  a contention  for  the 
crown  between  two  brothers,^  Harses  and  Hormisdas. 
We  are  not  informed  which  of  them  was  the  elder, 
nor  on  what  grounds  they  respectively  rested  their 
claims ; but  it  seems  that  Narses  was  from  the  first 
preferred  by  the  Persians,  and  that  his  rival  rehed 
mainly  for  success  on  the  arms  of  foreign  barbarians. 


1 The  relationship  of  Narses 
to  his  predecessor  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  He  himself  declares  in 
an  inscription  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Sapor  and  the  grandson  of 
Artaxerxes  (see  above,  p.  H4, 
note  2) ; and  his  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Arabian  writer,  Abu 
Obeidah  (Ma90udi,  tom.  ii.  p.  238), 
and  by  the  Armenian  historian, 
Sepeos.  (See  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1866,  p.  149.)  Tabari,  how- 
ever, makes  him  the  son  of  Varah- 
ran I.  (Chronique,  tom.  ii.  p.  90.) 
So  Ma9oudi  (tom.  ii.  p.  ^ 174). 
Agathias  avoids  the  question  oi 
relationship.  Mirkhond  (p.  301) 
and  the  Persian  writers  generally 


say  that  he  was  the  son  of  \ arah- 
ran  II.  For  my  own  part,  I should 
incline  to  accept  his  own  statement, 
and  to  suppose  that,  \ arahran  III. 
having  died  without  issue,  the 
crown  reverted  to  his  great-great- 
uncle,  a man  of  years  and  ex- 
perience, who,  however,  was  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  throne  with- 
out a struggle  with  another  prince 
of  the  royal  house,  a certain  Ilor- 
misdas. 

This  passage  of  history  rests 
entirely  on  a single  sentence  in  a 
Latin  writer  of  ncertain  date,  the 
author  of  the  ‘ Panegyric  ’ quoted 
by  Gibbon  (^Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
if.  p,  81,  note 
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Worsted  in  encounters  wherein  none  but  Persians 
fought  on  either  side,  Hormisdas  summoned  to  liis  aid 
the  hordes  of  the  north  ^ — Gelli  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  Scyths  from  the  Oxus  or  the  regions  beyond, 
and  Eussians,  now  first  mentioned  by  a classical  writer, 
lint  the  perilous  attempt  to  settle  a domestic  struggle 
by  the  swords  of  foreigners  was  not  destined  on  this 
occasion  to  prosper.  Hormisdas  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  throne  ; and,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  him, 
we  may  regard  it  as  probable  that  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  At  any  rate  Narses  was,  within  a year  or  two 
of  his  accession,  so  firmly  settled  in  his  kingdom,  that 
he  was  able  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  external  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  to  engage  in  a great  war.  All  dan- 
ger from  internal  disorder  must  have  been  pretty 
certainly  removed  before  Narses  could  venture  to 
aflfont,  as  he  did,  the  strongest  of  existing  military 
powers. 

Narses  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  292  or  293.  It 
was  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  296  that  he  challenged 
Eome  to  an  encounter  by  attacking  in  force  the  vassal 
monarch  whom  her  arms  had  established  in  Armenia.^ 
Tiridates  had,  it  is  evident,  done  much  to  provoke  the 
attack  by  his  constant  raids  into  Persian  teriitory,^ 


^ ‘ Ipsos  Persas  ipsumque  regem 
adscitis  Saccis,  et  lliissis,  et  Gellis, 
petit  frater  Ormies  ’ {Taneg.  Vet. 
ii.  17.)  The  Gelli  are  well  identi- 
fied by  Gibbon  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Ghilan,  the  Gelae  of  earlier 
writers.  The  Saccae  (Sacae)  are 
undoubtedly  Scytha.  They  , may 
have  dwelt  on  the  Oxus,  or  pos- 
sibly in  Affghanistan.  The  Eussi 
should,  by  their  name,  be  ^ Eus- 
siaiis ; ’ but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  have  otherwise  no  mention 
of  them  by  the  classical  writers 


till  the  ninth  century  a.d.  If, 
however,  they  are  intended  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1 (as  Gesenius 
and  Dean  Stanley  argue),  they  may 
be  meant  also  in  the  present  pas- 
sage. 

See  Clinton,  F.  F.  vol.  i.  p. 
340,  where  it  is  proved  that  the 
Jirst  campaign  of  Galerius  was  as 
early  as  a.d.  297.  If  so,  the  move- 
ments which  provoked  it  must  have 
fallen,  at  the  latest,  in  a.d.  296. 

^ See  above,  p.  115. 
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which  were  sometimes  carried  even  to  the  south  of 
Ctesiphon.^  He  was  probably  surprised  by  the  sudden 


HEAD  OF  NARSES  (after  Flaudin). 

march  and  vigorous  assault  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
learned  to  despise;  and,  feeling  himself  unable  to  orga- 
nise an  effectual  resistance,  he  had  recourse  to  flight, 
o-ave  up  Armenia  to 'the  Persians,‘'^  and  for  a second 
time  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eoman 
emperor.  The  monarch  who  held  this  proud  position 
was  still  Diocletian,  the  greatest  emperor  that  had 
occupied  the  Eoman  throne  since  Trajan,  and  the 
prince  to  whom  Tiridates  was  indebted  for  his  restora- 
tion to  his  kingdom.  It  was  impossible  that  Diocletian 
should  submit  to  the  affront  put  upon  him  without  an 


1 Mos.  Chor.  ii.  79,  ad  Jin.-. 
‘ Etiam  ultra  Ctesipbonteui  incur- 
siones  fecit.’ 


2 Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5.  Com- 
pare the  treatise  De  Morte  Perse- 
cutorum,  § 9. 
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earnest  effort  to  avenge  it.  His  own  power  rested,  in 
a great  measure,  on  his  military  prestige ; and  the 
unpunished  insolence  of  a foreign  king  would  have 
seriously  endangered  an  authority  not  very  firmly  esta- 
blished. The  position  of  Diocletian  compelled  him  to 
declare  war  against  Narses^  in  the  year  a.d.  296,  and  to 
address  himself  to  a struggle  of  which  he  is  not  likely 
to  have  misconceived  the  importance.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  undertaken  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  person  ; but  the  internal  condition 
of  the  empire  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  chief  of 
the  State  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not  conve- 
niently quit  his  dominions  to  engage  in  war  beyond 
his  borders.  He  therefore  committed  the  task  of  re- 
instating Tiridates  and  punishing  Narses  to  his  favourite 
and  son-in-law,  Galerius,^  while  he  himself  took  up  a 
position  within  the  hmits  of  the  empire,^  which  at  once 
enabled  him  to  overa^ve  his  domestic  adversaries  and 
to  support  and  countenance  his  lieutenant. 

The  first  attempts  of  Galerius  were  unfortunate. 
Summoned  suddenly  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed 
chiefly  of  the  levies  of  Asia,  ill-disciplined,  and  un- 
acquainted with  their  commander,  he  had  to  meet  an 
adversary  of  whom  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  in  a 
region  the  character  of  which  was  adverse  to  his  own 
troops  and  favourable  to  those  of  the  enemy.  Harses 
had  invaded  the  Eoman  province  of  Mesopotamia,  had 
penetrated  to  the  Khabour,  and  was  threatening  to 
cross  the  Euphrates  into  Syria.^  Galerius  had  no 


^ Aurel.  Viet.  Cmsar.  § 39; 
Zonar.  xii.  31. 

^ Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5;  Zonar. 
l.s.c.  Eutrop.  ix.  24  ; «S:c. 

^ First  at  Alexandria  (Aurel. 


Viet,  l.s.c.) ; then  at  Antioch 
(Lactant.  De  Morte  Persec.  l.s.c.). 

Lactant.  De  Morte  Persecutor. 
§ 9 ; Aurel.  Victor,  De  Ccesarihus, 
§ 39.  Zonaras  makes  him  actually 
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choice  but  to  encounter  him  on  the  ground  which  he 
had  chosen.  Now,  though  Western  Mesopotamia  is  ill- 
described  as  ‘ a smooth  and  barren  surface  of  sandy 
desert,  without  a hillock,  without  a tree,  and  without  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,’  ^ it  is  undoubtedly  an  open 
country,  possessing  numerous  plains,  where,  in  a battle, 
the  advantage  of  numbers  is  likely  to  be  felt,  and 
where  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  evolutions  of 
cavalry.  The  Persians,  like  their  predecessors  the 
Parthians,  were  especially  strong  in  horse ; and  the 
host  which  Narses  had  brought  into  the  field  greatly 
outnumbered  the  troops  which  Diocletian  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Galerius.  Yet  Galerius  took  the 
offensive.  Fighting  under  the  eye  of  a somewhat  stern 
master,  he  was  scarcely  free  to  choose  his  plan  of 
campaign.  Diocletian  expected  him  to  drive  the  Per- 
sians from  Mesopotamia,^  and  he  was  therefore  bound 
to  make  the  attempt.  He  accordingly  sought  out  his 
adversary  in  this  region,  and  engaged  him  ia  three 
great  battles.^  The  first  and  second  appear  to  have 
been  indecisive  ; but  in  the  third  the  Eoman  gene- 
ral suffered  a complete  defeat."^  The  catastrophe  of 
Crassus  was  repeated  almost  upon  the  same  battle- 
field, and  probably  almost  by  the  same  means.^  But, 


invade  Syria  (row  Ndpo-ot;  ru'nvv 
rovTov  Tore  rt)v  ^vpiav  \ifi’Coi.uvov, 

xii.  31). 

^ See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xiii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  82).  On  the  real 
character  of  the  region  see  the  Au- 
thor’s Sixth  3Ionarchy,  pp.  162,163. 

Victor  expresses  the  commis- 
sion of  Galerius  as  follows : ‘ Pro- 
vincia  credita  Maximiano  CjBspi, 
uti  relictis Jinihiis  in  Me&opotamiani 
proyrederetur,  ad  arcendos  Persarum 
impetus.’  (l.s.c.) 

^ Oros.  vii.  25:  ‘Cum  duobus 


jam  prmliis  adversus  Narseum  con- 
liixisset,  tertio  inter  Callinicum  et 
Carras  congressus  et  victus,  amissis 
copiis,  ad  Itiocletianum  refugit. 

^ Aurel.  Viet.  Cces.  § 39 ; Zonar. 
l.s.c.  ; Eutrop.  ix.  24  ; Julian. 
Taney.  Constant,  p.  18,  A. 

^ Gibbon’s  description  of  the 
battle  (l.s.c.)  is  wholly  imaginary, 
no  classical  writer  having  left  us 
any  account  of  it.  He  transfers 
to  the  conflict  between  Galerius 
and  Narses  all  that  Plutarch  and 
l)io  relate  of  Crassus  and  Surenas. 
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personally,  Galerius  was  more  fortunate  than  liis  prede- 
cessor. He  escaped  from  the  carnage,  and,  recrossing 
the  Euphrates,  rejoined  his  father-in-law  in  Syria.  A 
conjecture,  not  altogether  destitute  of  probability,^ 
makes  Tiridates  share  both  the  calamity  and  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Eoman  Caesar.  Like  Galerius,  he  escaped 
from  the  battle-field,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  But  his  horse,  which  had  received  a 
wound,  could  not  be  trusted  to  pass  the  river.  In 
this  emergency  the  Armenian  prince  dismounted,  and, 
armed  as  he  was,  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  river 
was  both  wide  and  deep  ; the  current  was  rapid ; but 
the  hardy  adventurer,  inured  to  danger  and  accustomed 
to  every  athletic  exercise,  swam  across  and  reached  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety.^ 

Thus,  while  the  rank  and  file  perished  ignominiously, 
the  two  personages  of  most  importance  on  the  Eoman 
side  were  saved.  Galerius  hastened  towards  Antioch, 
to  rejoin  his  colleague  and  sovereign.  The  latter 
came  out  to  meet  him,  but,  instead  of  congratulating 
him  on  his  escape,  assumed  the  air  of  an  ofiended  mas- 
ter, and,  declining  to  speak  to  him  or  to  stop  his  chariot, 
forced  the  Cmsar  to  follow  him  on  foot  for  nearly 
a mile  before  he  would  condescend  to  receive  his 
explanations  and  apologies  for  defeat.^  The  disgrace 
was  keenly  felt,  and  was  ultimately  revenged  upon  the 
prince  who  had  contrived  it.  But,  at  the  time,  its  main 


This  is  scarcely  an  allowable  mode 
of  writing  history, 

^ In  transferring  to  this  occasion 
an  anecdote  related  of  Tiridates 
by  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  attached 
by  him  to  a defeat  of  Cams  by  the 
I ersians,  which  never  took  place, 
our  great  historian  does  not  per- 
haps transcend  the  limits  of  a I 


sound  historical  criticism. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  ii.  70, 

^ Eutrop.  l.s.c. ; Amra.  Marc, 
xiv.  11.  The  Anile  almost’  of 
Ammianus  becomes  Several  miles’ 
in  Eutropius,  Festus  (§  25),  and 
Orosius  (vii.  25);  and  ‘several 
leagues’  in  Tillemont  (Jfist.  des 
Empereurs,  iv.  p.  37). 
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effect  doubtless  was  to  awake  in  the  young  Caesar 
the  strongest  desire  of  retrieving  his  honour,  and 
wiping  out  the  memory  of  his  great  reverse  by  a 
yet  more  signal  victory.  Galerius  did  not  cease 
through  the  winter  of  A. D.  297  to  importune  his  father- 
in-law  for  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  past  and 
recovering  his  lost  laurels. 

The  emperor,  having  sufficiently  indulged  his  resent- 
ment, acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  favourite.  Galerius 
was  continued  in  his  command.  A new  army  was 
collected  during  the  winter,  to  replace  that  which  had 
been  lost;  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that  its 
material  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  that  it  should 
be  employed  where  it  had  the  best  chance  of  success. 
The  veterans  of  Illyria  and  Moesia  constituted  the 
flower  of  the  force  now  enrolled;^  and  it  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a body  of  Gothic  auxi- 
liaries.^ It  was  determined,  moreover,  that  the  attack 
should  this  time  be  made  on  the  side  of  Armenia, 
where  it  was  felt  that  the  Eomans  would  have  the 
double  advantage  of  a friendly  country,  and  of  one  far 
more  favourable  for  the  movements  of  infantry  than 
for  those  of  an  army  whose  strength  lay  in  its  horse. ^ 
Tlie  number  of  the  troops  employed  was  still  small. 
Galerius  , entered  Armenia  at  the  head  of  only  25,000 
men  but  they  were  a picked  force,  and  they  might 
be  augmented,  almost  to  any  extent,  by  tlie  national 
militia  of  the  Armenians.  He  was  now,  moreover,  as 
cautious  as  he  had  previously  been  rash  ; he  advanced 
slowly,  feeling  his  way;  he  even  personally  made 


^ Oros.  l.s.c. : ^ Per  Illyricum  et 
Moesiam  iindique  copias  contraxit.’ 
^ Joruandes,  De  Gothorum  rebus 
gestis,  c.  21. 


^ Aurel.  Victor,  Gees.  § 39  : ‘ Per 
Armeniam  in  bostes  contendit,  qure 
sola,  sen  facilior,  vincendi  via  est.’ 

^ Festus,  § 25. 
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reconnaissances,  accompanied  by  only  one  or  two 
horsemen,  and,  under  the  shelter  of  a flag  of  truce, 
explored  the  position  of  his  adversary^  hTarses  found 
himself  overmatched  alike  in  art  and  in  force.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  his  camp  by  his 
active  enemy,^  and  suffered  a defeat  by  which  he 
more  than  lost  all  the  fruits  of  his  former  victory. 
Most  of  his  army  was  destroyed  ; he  himself  received 
a wound,^  and  with  difficulty  escaped  by  a hasty  flight. 
Galerius  pursued,  and,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  the  monarch  himself,  made  prize  of  his  wives, 
his  sisters,  and  a number  of  his  children,^  besides 
capturing  his  military  chest.  He  also  took  many  of  • 
the  most  illustrious  Persians  prisoners.^  How  far  he 
followed  his  flying  adversary  is  uncertain ; ® but  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  proceeded  much  southward 
of  the  Armenian  frontier.  He  had  to  reinstate  Tiri- 
dates  in  his  dominions,  to  recover  Eastern  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  to  lay  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  colleague 
and  master.  It  seems  probable  that  having  driven 
Harses  from  Armenia,  and  left  Tiridates  there  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  Diocle- 
tian before  attempting  any  further  conquests. 

The  Persian  monarch,  on  his  side,  having  recovered 
from  his  wound, ^ which  could  have  been  but  slight,  set 


^ S\yes.  Heg.  p.  19,  A.  Com- 
pare Festus,  I.S.C.,  and  Eutropius, 
IX.  25. 

^ Festus,  l.s.c.  Compare  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  4 : ‘ Sub  Maximiano 
Csesare  vallo  regis  Persarum  di- 
repto.’ 

^ Zonaras,  xii.  31. 

^ Ibid.  Compare  Eutrop.  ix. 
25  ; Oros.  vii.  25. 

® ‘ Captivos  quamplurimos  Per- 
sarum nobilium  abduxit.’  Oros. 
l.s.c.) 


® Zonaras  makes  him  pursue 
Narses  ‘ into  the  inner  parts  of 
Persia’  (^uexP^  llepai- 

Sog) ; and  Eutropius  speaks  of 
Narses  as  betaking  himself  to  the 
remotest  solitudes  of  his  kingdom 
(ix.  25).  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  defeated  mon- 
arch ever  ded  further  than  Media, 
where  we  find  him  when  an  am- 
bassador is  sent  to  him  by  Diocle- 
tion  (Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  14). 

Zonaras,  l.s.c. 
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himself  to  collect  another  army,  but  at  the  same  time 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  camp  of  Galerius,  requesting 
to  know  the  terms  on  which  Borne  would  consent  to 
make  peace.  A writer  of  good  authority  ^ has  left  us 
an  account  of  the  interview  which  followed  between 
the  envoy  of  the  Persian  monarch  and  the  victorious 
Boman.  Apharban  (so  was  the  envoy  named)  opened 
the  negotiations  with  the  following  speech  “ : — 

‘ The  whole  human  race  knows,’  he  said,  ‘ that  the 
Boman  and  Persian  kingdoms  resemble  two  great  lumi- 
naries, and  that,  like  a man’s  two  eyes,  they  ought 
mutually  to  adorn  and  illustrate  each  other,  and  not  in 
the  extremity  of  their  wrath  to  seek  rather  each  other’s 
destruction.  So  to  act  is  not  to  act  manfully,  but  is 
indicative  rather  of  levity  and  weakness ; for  it  is  to 
suppose  that  our  inferiors  can  never  be  of  any  service 
to  us,  and  that  therefore  we  had  better  get  rid  of  them. 
Narses,  moreover,  ought  not  to  be  accounted  a weaker 
prince  than  other  Persian  kings ; thou  hast  indeed  con- 
quered him,  but  then  thou  surpassest  all  other  monarchs ; 
and  thus  Narses  has  of  course  been  worsted  by  thee, 
though  he  is  no  whit  inferior  in  merit  to  the  best  of  his 
ancestors.  The  orders  which  my  master  has  given  me 
are  to  entrust  all  the  rights  of  Persia  to  the  clemency 
of  Borne ; and  I therefore  do  not  even  bring  with  me 
any  conditions  of  peace,  since  it  is  for  the  emperor  to 
determine  everything.  I have  only  to  pray,  on  my 


1 Petrus  Patricius.  Although 
this  author  did  not  write  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, he  is  generally  allowed  by 
historical  critics  to  be  among  the 
best  authorities  even  for  the  events 
of  three  centuries  previously.  (See 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  84,  note  ^^5  0.  Muller, 
Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  pp.  181-4; 


Niebuhr,  Preface  to  the  Bonn 
edition  of  the  Excerpta  de  Lega- 
tionibus.} 

^ 1 have  been  content  to  translate 
Patricius.  Gibbon,  by  recasting 
the  entire  oration  and  changing 
the  position  of  all  its  parts,  pro- 
duces a fine  result ; but  I have  not 
felt  at  liberty  to  work  up  ^ the 
1 ancient  materials  after  his  fashion. 
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master’s  behalf,  for  the  restoration  of  his  wives  and  male 
children;  if  he  receives  them  at  your  hands,  he  Avill  be 
for  ever  beholden  to  yon,  and  will  be  better  pleased 
than  if  he  recovered  them  by  force  of  arms.  Even  now 
my  master  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  kind 
treatment  which  he  hears  you  have  vouchsafed  them,  in 
that  you  have  offered  them  no  insult,  but  have  behaved 
towards  them  as  though  on  the  point  of  giving  them 
back  to  their  kith  and  kin.  He  sees  herein  that  you 
bear  in  mind  the  changes  of  fortune  and  the  instability 
of  all  human  affairs.’ 

At  this  point  Galerius,  who  had  listened  with  impa- 
tience to  the  long  harangue,  burst  in  with  a movement 
of  anger  that  shook  his  whole  frame — ‘ What  ? Ho  the 
Persians  dare  to  remind  us  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
as  though  we  could  forget  how  they  behave  when  vic- 
tory inclines  to  them?  Is  it  not  their  wont  to  push 
their  advantage  to  the  uttermost  and  press  as  heavily  as 
may  be  on  the  unfortunate?  How  charmingly  they 
showed  the  moderation  that  becomes  a victor  in  Vale- 
rian’s time ! They  vanquished  him  by  fraud ; they  kept 
him  a prisoner  to  advanced  old  age;  they  let  him  die  in 
dishonour ; and  then,  when  he  was  dead,  they  stripped 
off  his  skin,  and  with  diabolical  ingenuity  made  of  a 
perishable  human  body  an  imperishable  monument  of 
our  shame. ^ Verily,  if  we  follow  this  envoy’s  advice, 
and  look  to  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  we  shall  not 
be  moved  to  clemency,  but  to  anger,  when  we  consider 
the  past  conduct  of  the  Persians.  If  pity  be  shown 
them,  if  their  requests  be  granted,  it  ivill  not  be  for 
what  they  have  urged,  but  because  it  is  a principle  of 


* Note  the  absence  here  of  any 
allusion  to  fetters,  or  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Valerian  by  his  captor 


as  a horseblock ; and  remark  that 
the  flaying  is  distinctly  made  sub- 
sequent to  his  decease. 
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action  with  us — a principle  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors — “ to  spare  the  humble  and  chastise  the 
proud.”  ’ Apharban,  therefore,  was  dismissed  with  no 
definite  answer  to  his  question,  what  terms  of  peace 
Eome  would  require  ; but  he  was  told  to  assure  his 
master  that  Eome’s  clemency  equalled  her  valour,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  receive  a 
Eoman  envoy  authorised  to  signify  the  Imperial  plea- 
sure, and  to  conclude  a treaty  with  him. 

Having  held  this  interview  with  Apharban,  Galerius 
hastened  to  meet  and  consult  his  colleague.^  Diocle- 
tian had  remained  in  Syria,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
observation,^  while  Galerius  penetrated  into  Armenia 
and  eng-ao-ed  the  forces  of  Persia.  When  he  heard  of 
his  son-in-law’s  great  victory,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  advancing  through  Western  Mesopotamia,  from  . 
which  the  Persians  probably  retired,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Nisibis,^  now  the  chief  town  of  these  parts.  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  his  object  was  Ho  moderate,  by 
his  presence  and  counsels,  the  pride  of  Galerius.’  ^ That 
prince  was  bold  to  rashness,  and  nourished  an  excessive 
ambition.  He  is  said  to  have  at  this  time  entertained 
a design  of  grasping  at  the  conquest  of  the  East,  and  to  . 
have  even  proposed  to  himself  to  reduce  the  Persian 
Empire  into  the  form  of  a Eoman  province.^  But  the 
views  of  Diocletian  were  humbler  and  more  prudent. 
He  held  to  the  opinion  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  that 


• 1 Gibbon  (l.s.c.)  has  incorrectly 
placed  the  embassy  of  Apharban 
after  the  meeting  of  Galerius  with 
Diocletian  at  Nisibis,  and  has  made 
both  monarchs  present  at  the  inter- 
view. De  Champagny  has  seen 
the  true  order  of  the  events  i^Cesars 
dll  3™®  Siecle,  tom.  iii.  pp  _ 304-5), 

* Eutrop.  ix.  25  j J ulian,  Orat. 


i.  p.  18,  A. 

* Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  14. 

^ Gibbon,  ch.  xiii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  84). 

^ Aurel.  Viet,  l.s.c.:  ‘Adm  vic- 
tor [Galerius  erat],  ut,  ni  Valerius, 
cujus  nutu  omnia  gerebantur,  in- 
certum  qua  causa,  abnuisset,  Ro- 
mani fasces  in  provinciam  novam 
ferreutur.’ 
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Eome  did  not  need  any  enlargement  of  her  territory, 
and  that  the  absorption  of  the  East  was  especially  un- 
desirable. When  he  and  his  son-in-law  met  and  inter- 
changed ideas  at  Nisibis,  the  views  of  the  elder  ruler 
naturally  prevailed  ; and  it  was  resolved  to  offer  to  the 
Persians  tolerable  terms  of  peace.  A civilian  of  import- 
ance,^ Sicorius  Probus,  was  selected  for  the  delicate  office 
of  envoy,  and  was  sent,  with  a train  of  attendants,  into 
Media,  where  Narses  had  fixed  his  head-quarters.  We 
are  told  that  the  Persian  monarch  received  him  with  all 
honour,  but,  under  pretence  of  allowing  him  to  rest  and 
refresh  himself  after  his  long  journey,  deferred  his  audi- 
ence from  day  to  day;  while  he  employed  the  time  thus 
gained  in  collecting  from  various  quarters  such  a num- 
ber of  detachments  and  garrisons  as  might  constitute  a 
respectable  army.  He  had  no  intention  of  renewing  the 
war,  but  he  knew  the  weight  which  military  preparation 
ever  lends  to  the  representations  of  diplomacy . Accord- 
ingly,  it  was  not  until  he  had  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Sicorius  a force  of  no  inconsiderable  size  that  he  at 
last  admitted  him  to  an  interview.  The  Poman  ambas- 
sador was  introduced  into  an  inner  chamber  of  the 
roj-al  palace  in  Media,^  where  he  found  only  the  king 
and  three  others — Apharban,  the  envoy  sent  to  Galerius, 
Archapetes,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  Barsaborsus, 
the  governor  of  a province  on  the  Armenian  frontier.^ 
He  was  asked  to  unfold  the  particulars  of  his  message, 
and  say  what  were  the  terms  on  which  Eome  would 
make  peace.  Sicorius  complied.  The  emperors,  he 

^ ^ Patricias  (l.s.c.)  calls  him 
(n>Tiypo(t)ta  rtjg  a sort  of 

secretary  of  State.’ 

Er  ro/f  ivduTtpio  Tojv  jSaaiXilujv. 

(let.  Patric.  l.s.c.)  The  palace 
Beems  to  have  been  on  the  river  As- 


pruclis,  which  cannot  be  identified. 

^ Patricias  calls  him  ‘ governor 
of  Symiam.’  Gibbon  identifies 
Symiam  with  Synia,  a tract  east 
of  Mount  Ararat  {Armen,  Georjraph 
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said,  required  five  tilings (i.)  The  cession  to  Eom 
of  five  provinces  beyond  the  river  Tigris,  which  are 
given  by  one  writer  ' as  Intilene,  Sophene,  ^zanene, 
C,«l»ne,  ZaMicene . b,  ano.he,  > .a 
Moxoene,  ZabJicei.e,  Kebimeoe,  and  ^ 

the  reco<^nition  of  the  Tigris  as  the  geneial  boiinda  j 
betweeiVthe  two  empires;  (iii.)  the  extension  of  Arme- 
nia to  the  fortress  of  Zintha,  in  Media  ; (iv.)  the  re  in- 
aiiishinent  by  Persia  to  Eome  of  her  protectorate  over 
Lria,  including  the  right  of 

Therian  kin^s;  and  (v.)  the  recognition  of  Nisibis  as 
the  place  at  which  alone  commercial  dealings  could 

take  place  between  the  two  nations.  ^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  were  surpnsed  at 

the  moderation  of  these  demands. 

and  force  will  require  some  discussion ; but  at  any  rate 
it  is  clear  that,  under  the  circumstances,  t ley  were  n 
felt  to  be  excessive.  Narses  did  not  dispute  any  of 
them  except  the  last;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  lather 
because  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  he  had 
Sided  everything,  than  because  the  condition  was  really 
Lry  onerous,  that  he  made  objection  in  tins  instance 
Sicirlus  was  fortunately  at  liberty  to  yield  the  point. 
Heat  once  withdrew  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  and, 
Se  other  four  being  accepted,  a formal  peace  was  con- 

pliided  between  the  two  nations. 

To  understand  the  real  character  of  the  peace  noii 
Jde  and  to  appreciate  prqperly  the  relations  thereby 
Sliished  between  Eome  and  Persia,  it  will  be  iieces- 
Sy  to  examine  at  some  length  the  several  conditions 


1 Patricius,  l.s.c.  „ 

> Ammianus  Marcellinu^^v  ' 
r.ibton  lias  strangely  intemn. 

e statements  of 

ascribing  tlie  mention  ol  Intilene 


to  Aniniianus,  and  Ibat  of  Ilebi- 
nieue  to  Patricius  (vol.  ii.  p.  o/, 
note  wliicli  is  the  reverse  ot 

the  truth.  _ 

3 Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  14. 
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of  the  treaty,  and  to  see  exactly  what  was  imported  by 
each  of  them.  There  is  scarcely  one  out  of  the  whole 
number  that  carries  its  meaning  plainly  upon  its  face ; 
and  on  the  more  important  very  various  interpretations 
have  been  put,  so  that  a discussion  and  settlement  of 
some  rather  intricate  points  is  here  necessary. 

(i.)  There  is  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  five  provinces  ceded  to  Eome  by  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty,  as  to  their  position  and  extent,  and  conse- 
quently as  to  their  importance.  By  some  they  are  put 
on  the  right,^  by  others  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Tigris; 
while  of  those  who  assign  them  this  latter  position 
some  place  them  in  a cluster  about  the  sources  of  the 
river, ^ while  others  extend  them  very  much  further  to 
the  southward.^  Of  the  five  provinces  three  only  can 
be  certainly  named,  since  the  authorities  differ  as  to  the 
two  others.^  These  three  are  Arzanene,  Cordyene,  and 
Zabdicene,  which  occur  in  that  order  in  Patricius.  If 
we  can  determine  the  position  of  these  three,  that  of 
the  others  will  follow,  at  least  within  certain  limits. 

Now  Arzanene  was  certainly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  It  adjoined  Armenia,^  and  is  reasonably  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  district  of  Kherzan,  which  lies 
between  Lake  Van  and  the  Tigris,  to  the  west  of  the 
Bitlis  river.^  All  the  notices  of  Arzanene^  suit  this 


^ This  was  the  view  of  Valesius 
(ad  Aram.  Marc.  xxv.  7),  of  Tille- 
raont  (^Ilistoire  des  Empereurs,  tom. 
iv.  p.  40),  and  of  most  writers 
anterior  to  Gibbon.  It  was  argued 
that  the  provinces  were  called 
Transtigritanae,’  because  they  were 
so  to  the  Persians  ! 

^ 13e  Champagny  places  them 
p Vmi  and  south 

of  Armenia.’  {Cesars  du  3™®  Sibcle, 
tom.  lii.  p.  .30.5,  note.) 

^ As  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  87  ; Nie- 


buhr, Lectures  on  Roman  History, 
vol.  iii.  p.  311,  E.  T. ; and  Mr. 
James  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Geo- 
graphy, ad  voc.  CoRDYEisrE. 

^ See  above,  p.  128,  notes  > and 

® Menander  Protect.  Fr.  55,  p. 
257. 

® See  Layard’s  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  39,  and  compare  the 
map  of  Armenia,  Assyria,  and 
Kurdistan  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  most  important  are  Eu- 
trop.  vi.  7 ; Procop.  Be  Bell,  Pers. 
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locality ; and  the  name  ‘ Kherzan  ’ may  be  regarded  as 

representing  the  ancient  appellation! 

Zabdicene  was  a little  south,  and  a little  east  ot  this 

position.  It  was  the  tract  about  a town 
Bezabda  (perhaps  a corruption  of  Beit-Zabda),  w ic 
had  been  anciently  called  Phomica.^  This  town  is 
almost  certainly  represented  by  the  modern  yny  , 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a little  above  Jezireh 
The  province  whereof  it  was  the  capital  may  perhaps 
have  adjoined  Arzanene,  reaching  as  far  north  as  the 

Bitlis  river.  t j 

If  these  two  tracts  are  rightly  placed,  Cordyene 

must  also  be  sought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

The  word  is  no  doubt  the  ancient  representative  ot  the 

modern  Kurdistan,  and  means  a country  in  whici 

Kurds  dwelt.  Now  Kurds  seem  to  have  been  at  one 

time  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  Mons  Masius,  t e 

modern  Jebel  Karajah  Dagh  and  Jebel  Tur,  which  was 

thence  called  Cordyene,  Gordyene,  or  the  Gordiaian 

mountain  chain.^  But  there  was  another  and  a more 

important  Cordyene  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  tract  to  this  day  known  as  Kurdistan,  the  high 

mountain  region  south  and  south-east  of  Lake  \ an 

between  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  was  m the  possession 

of  Kurds  from  before  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  was 

known  as  the  country  of  the  Cardiichi,  as  Cardyene, 

and  as  Cordyene.*'  This  tract,  which  was  contiguous  to 


; 8 • De  jEdific.  iii.  2 ; Menand. 

Protect.  Fr.  56,  57,  md  CO ; Jo- 
hann. Epiphan.  Fr.l,  § 3;  Aimen. 

^"iTt  i8*^remarlcable  that  the  ap- 
pellation has  changed  so  “ 

the  course  of  ceutunes.  ihe  As- 
syrian monarchs  call  the  couutiy 
Kirzan. 


^ Amni.  Marc.  xx.  7. 

3 Layard,  JS'ineveh  and  Babylon, 

p.  53.  . 1 p o 4 

> Strab.  XI.  12,  § 4,  xvi.  1,  § 24 ; 

Plutarch,  Limdl.  26 ; &c. 

3 Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,§§  2-3  ; Strab 
xvi.  1,  § 8;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex 
hi.  7 ; riin.  II.  N.  vi.  15  ; Ptol.  v 
13. 
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Arzauene  and  Zabdicene,  if  we  liave  rightly  placed 
those  regions,  must  almost  certainly  have  been  the  Cor- 
dyene  of  the  treaty,  which,  if  it  corresponded  at  all 
nearly  in  extent  with  the  modern  Kurdistan,  must  have 
been  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  five 
provinces. 

The  two  remaining  tracts,  whatever  their  names, ^ 
must  undoubtedly  have  lain  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Tigris  with  these  three.  As  they  are  otherwise  un- 
known to  us  (for  Sophene,  which  had  long  been  Eoman, 
cannot  have  been  one  of  them),  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  have  been  of  much  importance.  Ko  doubt 
they  helped  to  round  off  the  Eoman  dominion  in  this 
quarter;  but  the  great  value  of  the  entire  cession  lay  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  large  and  fruitful  ^ province  of 
Cordyene,  inhabited  by  a brave  and  hardy  population, 
and  afterwards  the  seat  of  fifteen  fortresses,^  which 
brought  the  Eoman  dominion  to  the  very  edge  of 
Adiabene,  made  them  masters  of  the  passes  into  Media, 
and  laid  the  whole  of  Southern  Mesopotamia  open  to 
their  incursions.  It  is  probable  that  the  hold  of  Persia 
on  the  territory  had  never  been  strong ; and  in  relin- 
quishing it  she  may  have  imagined  that  she  gave  up  no 
\ery  great  advantage  ; but  in  the  hands  of  Eome  Kur- 
distan became  a standing  menace  to  the  Persian  power, 
and  we  shall  find  that  on  the  first  opportunity  the  false 


^ The  ‘ Sophene  ’ of  Patricius 
may  Sfifely  be  set  aside,  since  it 
had  long  been  Roman.  His  ‘ In- 
tilene  some  would  chanife  into 
Ingilene,  a district  mentioned  as 
‘lying  beyond  Mesopotamia’  by 
Epiphanius  (I)e  Ilceres.  hL.ycii. 
p-  505,  ed  Vales.).  The  ‘Rehi- 
mene  ’ ot  Ammianus  is  confirmed 
by  Zosimus,  who  mentions  ‘ Re- 
menians  ’ among  the  tribes  ceded 


by  Jovian  (iii.  31).  The  ‘ Moxoene  ’ 
of  Ammianus  does  not  elsewhere 
occur.  Is  it  the  modern  ‘ district 
of  JMokus  ’ (Layard,  JVlVz.  and  Bob. 
p.  417,  note)  ? Zosimus  has  in 
its  place  ‘Zalene,’  a name  of  which 
I can  make  nothing. 

2 ‘ Cord  lien  ae,  nberis  regionis  et 
nostrre.’  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7.  ) 

2 Ibid.  Compare  Zosim.  iii.  31. 
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step  now  taken  was  retrieved,  Cordyene  with  its  ad- 
joining districts  was  pertinaciously  demanded  o 
Eomans,!  ^yas  grudgingly  surrendered,  an  was 
firmly  reattached  to  the  Sassanian  dominions^  ^ 

(ii^l  The  Tigris  is  said  by  Patricius  and  Pestus^  to 
have  been  made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires. 
Gibbon  here  boldly  substitutes  the  Western  Khabour 
and  maintains  that  ‘ the  Eoman  frontier  traversed,  but 
never  followed,  the  course  of  the  Tigris__  He  appea 
not  to  be  able  to  understand  how  the  Tigris  could  ^ 
the  frontier,  when  five  provinces  across  the  Tigris  were 
Eoman.  But  the  intention  of  the  article  proba  y was^ 
first,  to  mark  the  complete  cession  to  Eome  of  Eastern 
as  well  as  Western  Mesopotamia,  and,  secondly,  to  esta^ 
bllsh  the  Tigris  as  the  line  separating  the  empres 
S.  t 4.  down  .0  wHch  .he 
banks.  Cordyene  may  not  have 

all  or  may  have  touched  it  only  about  the  3 1 th  paial  . 
From  this  point  southwards,  as  far  as  Mosul,  or  Nni  - 
riid  or  possibly  Kileh  Sherghat,  the  Tigris  was  pro- 
iy  nL  recognised  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  empires.  By  the  letter  of  the  treaty  the  whole 
Sohrates  valley  might  indeed  have  been  claimed  by 
Eome  • but  practically  she  did  not  push  her  occupation 
of  teopotlia  below  Circesium.  The  real  frontier 
from  this  point  was  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  wdiich 
extends  frL  Kerkesiyeh  to  Niinrud,  a distance  of  150 
Above  this,  it  was  the  Tigns,  as  far  probably 

rVeshapoor;  after  which  it  followed  the  line,  whatever 


1 Amm.  Marc.  1.3-c-  ^ ‘ 

rex  oUtinatius  sua  dudum  a Max 

Mesopotamia  -t 

restituta;et 


restituta;  et  ; ii.  p.  87.  uote  ")• 

limes  est  conjinnatiis^  at 


further  condition  that’)  quinque 
gentium  trans  Tigrideni  consti- 
tutaruni  ditionem  assequereinur. 

(Festus,  § 14.)  •••  / 1 

3 Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii.  (vol. 
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it  was,  which  divided  Cordyene  from  Assyria  and 
Media. 

(iii.)  The  extension  of  Armenia  to  the  fortress  of 
Zintha,  in  Media,  seems  to  have  imported  much  more 
than  would  at  first  sight  appear  from  the  words.  Gib- 
bon interprets  it  as  implying  the  cession  of  all  Media 
Atropatene,^  which  certainly  appears  a little  later  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  Armenian  monarch,  Tiridates.‘^ 
A large  addition  to  the  Armenian  territory  out  of  the 
Median  is  doubtless  intended ; but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine  definitely  the  extent  or  exact  character  of 
the  cession.^ 

(iv.)  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  is  sufficiently 
intelligible.  So  long  as  Armenia  had  been  a fief  of 
the  Persian  empire,  it  naturally  belonged  to  Persia  to 
exercise  influence  over  the  neighbouring  Iberia,  which 
corresponded  closely  to  the  modern  Georgia,  interven- 
ing between  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.  IIow,  when 
Armenia  had  become  a dependency  of  Eome,  the  pro- 
tectorate hitherto  exercised  by  the  Sassanian  princes 
passed  naturally  to  the  C^sars ; and  with  the  protecto- 
rate was  bound  up  the  right  of  granting  investiture  to 
the  kingdom,  whereby  the  protecting  power  was  secured 
against  the  establishment  on  the  throne  of  an  unfriendly 
person.  Iberia  was  not  herself  a state  of  much  strength ; 
but  her  power  of  opening  or  shutting  the  passes  of  the 
Caucasus  gave  her  considerable  importance,  since  by 
the  admission  of  the  Tatar  hordes,  which  were  always 
ready  to  pour  in  from  the  plains  of  the  North,  she  could 
suddenly  change  the  whole  face  of  aflfairs  in  North- 


Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii. 
(vol.  ii,  p.  88). 

^ Mos.  Chor.  ii.  84. 

^ can  only  say  with  De 
ehampagny  : ‘ L’Armdnie,  vassale 


de  Rome,  fut  agrandie’  (Cesars 
tom.  iii.  p.  305),  and  that  the 
augmentation  was  on  the  side  of 
Media. 
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Western  Asia,  and  inflict  a terrible  revenge  on  any 
enemy  that  had  provoked  her.  It  is  true  that  she 
mi«ht  also  bring  suffering  on  her  friends,  or  even  on 
herself,  for  the  hordes,  once  admitted,  were  apt  to 
make  little  distinction  between  friend  and  toe  ; but  pru- 
dential considerations  did  not  always  prevail  over  the 
promptings  of  passion,  and  there  had  been  occasions 
when,  in  spite  of  them,  the  gates  had  been  thrown  open 
and  the  barbarians  invited  to  enter. ^ It  was  well  or 
Eome  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  check  this  peril.  Her 
own  strength  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  eastern  pro- 
vinces were  confirmed  and  secured  by  the  right  which 
she  (practically)  obtained  of  nominating  the  Iberian 

oTi  s 

(v.)  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  having  been  re- 
iected  by  Narses  and  then  withdrawn  by  Sicorms,  need 
not  detain  us  long.  By  limiting  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  two  nations  to  a single  city,  and  that  a 
city  within  their  own  dominions,  the  Eomans  would 
have  obtained  enormous  commercial  advantages.  Win  e 
their  own  merchants  remained  quietly  at  home,  the 
foreign  merchants  would  have  had  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  bringing  their  commodities  to  market  a dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  from  the  Persian  frontier  and  of 
above  a hundred  from  any  considerable  town ; t my 
' would  of  course  have  been  liable  to  market  dues,  which 
would  have  fallen  wholly  into  Eoman  hands  ; and  they 
would  fiirther  have  been  chargeable  with  any  duty,  pro- 
tective or  even  prohibitive,  which  Eome  chose  to  im- 


' Tacit.  Ann.  Ti.  83:  ) Iben, 
locorum  potentes,  Caspia  via  fear- 
matam  in  Armenio?  raptim  efluii- 
dunt.’  Compare  Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  lo. 

2 Nineveh,  which  was  now  OTce 
more  a place  of  importance  (see  lac. 
Ann.  xii.  13  j Amm.  Marc,  xviii. 


ad  init. ; Layard,  Am.  and  Bah. 
pp,  590-1),  and  which  was  nearer 
Ni'sibis  than  any  other  Persian 
town  of  conseo[nence,  lay  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  120  miles.  Ar- 
hehi  was  nearly  60  miles  further 

off. 
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pose.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Narses  here  made  a 
stand,  and  insisted  on  commerce  being  left  to  flow  in 
the  broader  channels  which  it  had  formed  for  itself  in 
the  course  of  ages.^ 

Eome  thus  terminated  her  first  period  of  struggle 
with  the  newly  revived  monarchy  of  Persia  by  a great 
victory  and  a great  diplomatic  success.  If  Narses  re- 
garded the  terms — and  by  his  conduct  he  would  seem 
to  have  done  so — as  moderate  under  the  circumstances,^ 
our  conclusion  must  be  that  the  disaster  which  he  had 
suffered  was  extreme,  and  that  he  knew  the  strength  of 
Persia  to  be,  for  the  time,  exhausted.  Forced  to  rehn- 
quish  his  suzerainty  over  Armenia  and  Iberia,  he  saw 
those  countries  not  merely  wrested  from  himself,  but 
placed  under  the  protectorate,  and  so  made  to  minister 
to  the  strength,  of  his  rival.  Nor  was  this  all.  Eome 
had  gradually  been  advancing  across  Mesopotamia  and 
working  her  way  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
Narses  had  to  acknowledge,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
Tigris,  and  not  the  Euphrates,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
her  true  boundary,  and  that  nothing  consequently  was 
to  be  considered  as  Persian  beyond  the  more  eastern 
of  the  two  rivers.  Even  this  concession  was  not  the 
last  or  the  worst.  Narses  had  finally  to  submit  to  see 
his  empire  dismembered,  a portion  of  Media  attached 
to  Armenia,  and  five  provinces,  never  hitherto  in  dis- 
pute, torn  from  Persia  and  added  to  the  dominion  of 
Eome.  He  had  to  allow  Eome  to  establish  herself  in 
force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  so  to  lay  open 
to  her  assaults  a great  portion  of  his  northern  besides 


^ On  the  trade  between  Rome 
and  Parthia,  see  Herodian,  iv.  18 ; 
and  compare  the  Author’s  Sixth 
I^lonarchy,  pp.  425-6.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  exchange  of  Persian 


for  Parthian  rule  had  made  but 
little  difference  in  the  course  or 
character  of  the  traffic. 

2 See  above,  p.  128. 
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all  his  western  frontier.  He  had  to  see  her  brought  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  Iranic  plateau,  and  within  a to  - 
night’s  march  of  Persia  Proper.  The  ambition  to  rival 
his  ancestor  Sapor,  if  really  entertained, ^ was  severely 
punished ; and  the  defeated  prince  must  have  felt  tha 
he  had  been  most  ill-advised  in  making  the  venture. 

■Narses  did  not  long  continue  on  the  throne  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  disgraceful,  though,  it  may  be,  neces- 
sary, treaty.  It  was  made  in  a.d.  297.  He  abdicated 
in  A.D.  301.  It  may  have  been  disgust  at  his  ill-success, 
it  may  have  been  mere  weariness  of  absolute  power, 
which  caused  him  to  descend  from  his  high  position 
and  retire  into  private  life.^  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a son  of  full  age  in  whose  favour  he  could  resign, 
so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  succession. 
His  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  o er 
some  opposition  to  his  project ; ® but  their  resistance 
was  feeble,  perhaps  because  they  hoped  that  a young 
prince  would  be  more  entirely  guided  by  their  counsels. 
Narses  was  allowed  to  complete  his  act  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, and,  after  crowning  his  son  Hormisdas  with  his 
own  hand,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  m retue- 
ment.  According  to  the  native  writers,  his  main  object 
was  to  contemplate  death  and  prepare  himself  for  it. 
In  his  youth  he  had  evinced  some  levity  of  character, 
and  had  been  noted  for  his  devotion  to  games  and  to 
the  chase  in  his  middle  age  he  laid  aside  these  pur- 


1 Lactant.  De  Morte  Per  sec.  § 9: 
‘ Concitatus  domesticis  exemplis 
avi  sui  Saporis,  ad  .?ccupandum 
Orientem  magnis  copus  [Narses] 

The  abdication  of  Narses  rests 
wholly  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Oriental  writers.  (See  Mirkhond, 
Histuire  des  Sassamdes,  p.  , 


Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  yol.  i. 
p.  104.)  It  is  accepted,  however, 
as  a fact  by  most  moderns.  (See 
Malcolm,  l.s.c. ; I’late  m SmH  ys 
Diet,  of  Biography,  yol.  iii.  p.  /H, 
&c.) 

3 Mirkhond,  l.s.c. 

4 He  is  said  to  have  been  sur- 
named  Bahlidjirhan,  or  ‘Hunter  of 
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suits,  and,  applying  himself  actively  to  business,  was  a 
good  administrator,  as  well  as  a brave  soldier.  But  at 
last  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  life  worth  living  was 
the  contemplative,  and  that  the  happiness  of  the  hunter 
and  the  statesman  must  yield  to  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher. It  is  doubtful  how  long  he  survived  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  throne,^  but  tolerably  certain  that  he  did  not 
outlive  his  son  and  successor,  who  reigned  less  than 
eight  years. 


wild  beasts’  (Mirkhond,  p.  303).  i 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  headdress 
which  distinguishes  him  on  his 


COINS 


coins  is  adorned  with  horns,  either 
of  the  ibex  or  the  stag. 


F NARSES. 


This  ornamentation  is  quite  pe-  I 
culiar  to  him ; and  it  adds  a weight 
to  the  other  statements  of  the  ' 
native  writers  as  to  his  predilec- 
tions. i 

Dr.  Plate  says  he  died  in  the 
3’ear  that  he  abdicated;  but  I know  i 
no  authority  for  thi..  That  he  I 
did  not  outlive  a.d.  309,  the  year  I 


of  his  son’s  death,  seems  to  follow 
from  the  difficulty  then  felt  about 
the  succession.  Perhaps  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  died  in  a.d.  306, 
since  the  Armenians  regard  him  as 
king  up  to  this  date.  (See  Pat- 
kanian  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for 
1866,  p.  150.) 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

• j jT  T)i^BOsitiotl>  GsHSval  (^httTttctCT  of  his 

^T-  l^Tmtefor'Mildmg.  His  new  Court  of  Justice  His  Mar- 
Ee^cjn.  ms  f Ms  Son  Hormisdas.  Death 

of  Hormisdas  II.,  .^7”  Long  Heign  of 

o^t 

Lsca,eofHo;ndsdas.  HeeUngs 

and  Conduct  of  Sapor. 

. Eegnu.  in  Persas  oUinuit  Hormoa.  Naxsis  mins.’-EnxxcH.  vol,  i.  p.  396. 

Hormisdas  II.,  who  became  king  on  the  abdication  of 

£ Xr,  N.,™,  W,  1»  f“'f  • ? “ “S- 

He  aTcended  the  throne  a.d.  301  ; he  died  a.d.  o09, 
not  qi?te  eight  years  later.^  To  this  period  historians 

SJs«4-  »y  P”""*  “PP“” 


COIN  OF 
hormisdas  II* 


hormisdas  II.  (from  a 
gem). 


1 ••  T^  I seven  years  and  live  niontlis 

1 See  Clinton,  F.  P.  ^ & / 135  A).  So  Ma^oudi,  ii.  p.  17-4. 

2C0  Agathias  declares  that  both  (p. 

N arses  and  Hormisdas  reigned  1 
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of  Hormisdas,  if  we  may  judge  by  a gem,  was  pleasing ; 
he  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  of  a harsh  temper 
by  nature,  but  to  have  controlled  his  evil  inclinations 
after  he  became  king,  and  in  fact  to  have  then  neglected 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects.^ He  engaged  in  no  wars ; and  his  reign  was  thus 
one  of  those  quiet  and  uneventful  intervals  which,  fur- 
nishing no  materials  for  history,  indicate  thereby  the 
happiness  of  a nation.^  We  are  told  that  he  had  a 
strong  taste  for  building,^  and  could  never  see  a crum- 
bling edifice  without  instantly  setting  to  work  to  restore 
it.  Euined  towns  and  villages,  so  common  throughout 
the  East  in  all  ages,  ceased  to  be  seen  in  Persia  while 
he  filled  the  throne.  An  army  of  masons  always  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  frequent  journeys  throughout  his 
empire,  and  repaired  dilapidated  homesteads  and  cot- 
tages with  as  much  care  and  diligence  as  edifices  of  a 
public  character.  According  to  some  writers  he 
founded  several  entirely  new  towns  in  Khuzistan  or 
Susiana,^  while,  according  to  others,^  he  built  the  im- 
portant city  of  Hormuz,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
Eam-Hormuz,  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  which  is  still 
a flourishing  place.  Other  authorities^  ascribe  this  city, 
however,  to  the  first  Hormisdas,  the  son  of  Sapor  I. 
and  grandson  of  Artaxerxes. 

Among  the  means  devised  by  Hormisdas  II.  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  his  people,  the  most  remark- 
able was  his  establishment  of-  a new  Court  of  Justice. 


pMirkhond,  Histoire  des  Sas-  I 221. 

Yiiflno  •• — j ^ — I 


sanides,  p-  - — — 

bari,  ii.  p 
2 


Gibb 
(vol.  i.  p. 


p.  .304;  D’llerbelot, 
JJibhotheque  Orkntule,  tom.  iii.  p. 
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In  the  East  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  ^ 

ful  is  the  most  inveterate  and  universal  ^ 

the  one  that  well-intentioned  monarchs  have  to  be 
careful  in  checking  and  repress.ng.  ^ 
anxiety  to  root  out  this  evil,  is  said  ^ have  P 
court  expressly  for  the  hearing  of  “ where  con^ 
plaint  was  made  by  the  poor  of  wrongs  done  to  the 
iw  the  rich  1 The  duty  of  the  judges  was  at  once 
7«.S  .he  opp«  »cl  .o  .ee  the.  «»f » 
was  made  to  those  whom  they  had  wronged.  To  n 
crease  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  to  secure  the 
Tiartialitv  of  its  sentences,  the  monarch  made  a point 

^i.g  eve,  i.  hh»e.f,  of  he»«P  .he  — 
and  pronouncing  the  Judgments  in  persj.  Tl 
powerful  nobles  were  thus  made  to  feel  that,  t they 
SendLl  they  would  be  likely  to  receive  adequate 

Lmnlaiiit  if  they  had  suffered  injury. 

Amoue  his  olher  wives,  Homislss.  we  are  told,  mar- 

rietrltshtev  ot  .he  Mag  of  C.buh-  I.  was 

that,  after  the  conquest  of  beist.  y ^ 

* M ior  ih  .he  chietMlu,  r«hng  m Affghaoishvn. 

That  country  seems,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  cen  ury 
2r  erT  to  have  been  under  the  government  o prince 
fTcvtlfian  descent  and  of  considerable  wealth  and 
° p/-'  Kadphises,  Kanerki,  Kenorano,  Ooerki,  Bara 

^ liad  the  main  eat  of  their  empire  in  the  region 
T ’ Oabul  and  Jellalabad;  but  from  this  centre  they 


1 D’llerbelot,  l.s.c. 

2 Alirkhond,  p.  304;  > 

Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  385,  note  . 


3 See  above,  p.  108.  . 

4 See  Wilson,  Aria7ia  AnUqm, 

pp.  347—381. 
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reached  Candahar  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  Punjab 
region  on  the  other.  Their  large  gold  coinage  proves 
them  to  have  been  monarchs  of  great  wealth,  while  their 
use  of  the  Greek  letters  and  language  indicates  a cer- 
tain  amount  of  civilisation.  The  marriage  of  Hormisdas 
with  a princess  of  Cabul  implies  that  the  hostile  rela- 
tions existing  under  Yarahran  II.  had  been  superseded 
by  friendly  ones.^  Persian  aggression  had  ceased  to  be 
feared.  The  reigning  Indo-Scythic  monarch  felt  no 
reluctance  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
Western  neighbour,  and  sent  her  to  his  court  (we  are 
told)  with  a wardrobe  and  ornaments  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  and  costliness.^ 

Hormisdas  II.  appears  to  have  had  a son,  of  the 
same  name  with  himself,  who  attained  to  manhood 
while  his  father  was  still  reigning.^  This  prince,  who 
was  generally  regarded,  and  who,  of  course,  viewed 
himself,  as  the  heir  apparent,  was  no  favourite  with  the 
Persian  nobles,  whom  he  had  perhaps  ofiended  by  an 
inclination  towards  the  literature  and  civilisation  of  the 
Gieeks.'^  It  must  have  been  upon  previous  consultation 
and  agreement  that  the  entire  body  of  the  chief  men 
resolved  to  vent  their  spite  by  insulting  the  prince  in 


^ The  coins  of  Hormisdas  II.  not 
unfrequently  show  signs  of  Indian 
influence.  On  the  reverses  of  some 
we  see  the  Indian  deity  Siva  and 
his  Bull  (Thomas  in  Num.  Chron. 
vol.  XV.  p.  180;  New  Series,  No. 
4o,  p.  115),  as  in  the  coins  of  Kad- 
phises  (Wilson,  Ariana  AnUqtia, 
pp.  350-7).  On  others  we  observe 
an  Indian  altar  (^Num.  Chron.  vol. 
XV.  p.  180,  fig.  10). 

^ Mirkhond,  Histoire  des  Sas- 
sanides,  p.  304. 

Ihe  relationship  of  the  ^ Prince 
Hormisdas/  who  took  refuge  at 


the  court  of  Constantine  in  the 
year  a.d.  323,  to  Hormisdas  II. 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Zosimus, 
fiym  whom  all  the  details  here 
given  are  derived.  (See  Zosini. 
Hist.  Nov.  ii.  27.)  The  account 
given  by  Zonaras  (xiii.  5)  is  dif- 
ferent. 

^ The  latter  part  of  the  story  in 
Zosimus  implies  that  he  had  this 
inclination.  How  otfensive  such 
tastes  might  be  to  the  Asiatics,  we 
see  from  the  history  of  Vonones  in 
Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  2). 
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the  most  open  and  public  way  at  the  table  of  his  father. 
The  king  was  keeping  his  birthday,  which  was  always, 
in  Persia,  the  greatest  festival  of  the  year,^  and  so  the 
most  public  occasion  possible.  All  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  were  invited  to  the  baiK^uet ; and  all  came  and 
took  their  several  places.  The  prince  was  absent  at  the 
first,  but  shortly  arrived,  bringing  with  him,  as  the 
excuse  for  his  late  appearance,  a quantity  of  game, 
the  produce  of  the  morning’s  chase.  Such  an  entrance 
must  have  created  some  disturbance  and  have  drawn 
general  attention ; but  the  nobles,  who  were  bound 
by  etiquette  to  rise  from  their  seats,  remained  firmly 
fixed  in  them,  and  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
prince’s  arrival.^  This  behaviour  was  an  indignity 
which  naturally  aroused  his  resentment.  In  the  heat 
of  the  moment  he  exclaimed  aloud  that  ‘ those  who  had 
insulted  him  should  one  day  suffer  for  it — their  fate 
should  be  the  fate  of  Marsyas.’  At  first  the  threat  was 
not  understood  ; but  one  chieftain,  more  learned  than 
his  fellows,  explained  to  the  rest  that,  according  to  die 
Greek  myth,  Marsyas  was  flayed  alive.  Now  flaying 
alive  was  a punishment  not  unknown  to  the  Persian 
law  ; ^ and  the  nobles,  fearing  that  the  prince  really 
entertained  the  intention  which  he  had  expressed, 
became  thoroughly  alienated  from  him,  and  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  reign. 
During  his  father’s  lifetime,  they  could,  of  course,  do 
nothing  ; but  they  laid  up  the  dread  threat  in  their 
memory,  and  patiently  waited  for  the  moment  when 
the  throne  would  become  vacant,  and  their  enemy 
would  assert  his  right  to  it. 


1 Herod,  i.  133.  Compare  ix. 
^ Compare  Mordecai’s  treatment 


of  Haman  (Esther  iii.  2,  v.  9). 
3 See  above,  p.  103. 
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Apparently,  their  patience  was  not  very  severely 
taxed.  Hormisclas  II.  died  within  a few  years;  and 
Prince  Hormisdas,  as  the  only  son  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him,^  thought  to  succeed  as  a matter  of  course. 
But  the  nobles  rose  in  insurrection,  seized  his  person, 
and  threw  him  into  a dungeon,  intending  that  he  should 
remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  themselves 
took  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  finding  that,  though 
King  Hormisdas  had  left  behind  him  no  other  son,  yet 
one  of  his  wives  was  pregnant,  they  proclaimed  the 
unborn  infant  king,  and  even  with  the  utmost  cere- 
mony proceeded  to  crown  the  embryo  by  suspending 
the  royal  diadem  over  the  womb  of  the  mother.^  A 
real  interregnum  must  have  followed ; but  it  did  not 
extend  beyond  a few  months.  The  pregnant  widow  of 
Hormisdas  fortunately  gave  birth  to  a boy,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  succession  were  thereby  ended.  All 
classes  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  the  infant  monarch,  who 
received  the  name  of  Sapor— whether  simply  to  mark 
the  fact  that  he  was  believed  to  be  the  late  king’s  son,^ 

or  m the  hope  that  he  would  rival  the  glories  of" :he  first 
Sapor,  is  uncertain. 

reign^of  Sapor  II.  is  estimated  variously,  at  69, 
K ? ^ Ij  and  i 2 years  ; ^ but  the  balance  of  authority  is 


^ Some  writers  give  him  another 
son,  the  Artaxerxes  who  succeeded 
Sapor  n.  ^ But  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  this  view.  See  below,  ch. 
xii. 

2 Agathias,iv.  p.  135;  Mirkhond, 
pp.  305-6 ; Tabari,  tom.  ii.  p.  91  j 
Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
P;  Gibbon  suggests  that  Aga- 
^las^  obtained  the  history  from  the 
ersian  chronicles  {Decline  and 
-tall,  ch.  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  367, 
note  sq.  ^ ’ 

Sapor  (Shah-puhr)  means  | 


‘King’s  son,’  as  has  been  already 
noted  (see  p.  73,  note 
_ Abulpharagius  in  one  place  has 
sixty-nine  years  (p.  85),  in  another 
(p.  90)  seventy.  Agathias  (p.  135,  B) 
and  Theophanes  ( p.  7)  have  seventv. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  following  Ori- 
ental authorities,  gives  seventy-one 
(Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p,  liQ^ 
Eutychius  (vol.  i.  p.  472f  yxir- 
khond.  (Hist,  des  Sassanides,  p.  306) 
Tabari  (Chronique,  tom.  ii.  p.  101)^ 
and  Ma9oudi  (tom.  ii.  p.  175) 
seventy-two.  ^ ^ 


]^44  the  seventh  monarchy.  [Cu. 

in  favour  of  seventy.  He  was  born  in  the  course  of  the 
year  A.D.  309,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  in  the  y^r 
after  the  Eoman  emperor  Valens,i  or  a.d.  o7J.  He 
thus  reigned  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century,  being 
contemporary  with  the  Eoman  emperois,  a erius, 
Constantine,  Constantins  and  Constans,  Julian,  ovian, 
Valentinian  1.,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Valentmian  II. 

This  lono’  reign  is  best  divided  into  periods.  e 
first  period°of  it  extended  from  a.d.  309  to  a.d.  3^7,  or 
a space  of  twenty-eight  years.  This  was  the  time  an- 
terior to  Sapor’s  wars  with  the  Eomans.  It  included  tl 
sixteen  years  of  his  minority  ^ and  a space  of  twelve 
Years  during  which  he  waged  successful  wars  vvith  the 
Arabs  The  minority  of  Sapor  was  a period  of  severe 
tidto  Persia.  On  Lery  side  the  bordering _ nations 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  inciden 
to  the  rule  of  a minor,  and  attacked  and  ravaged_  *e 
empire  at  their  pleasure.®  The  Arabs  were  especially 
aacrressive,  and  made  continual  raids  into  Babylonia 
Khiizistan,  and  the  adjoining  regions,  which  desola 
these  provinces  and  carried  the  horrors  of  war  into  the 
vSy  heart  of  the  empire.  The  tribes  o Beni-Ayar 
■ml  Abdul-Ka'is,  which  dwelt  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  took  the  lead  in  these  incursions, 
and  though  not  attempting  any  permanent  conquests. 
Inflicted  terrible  sufferings  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tracts  which  they  invaded.  At  the  same  tune  a Meso- 
clirfim,  »1W  T.,,er  „r  Tl«r ,<  ma0«  .n 


1 Abulpharaglus,  p.  90. 

2 Mirkhond  makes  Sapor  be^ 

0 exercise  some  ot  the  offices  of 
government  at  eight  years 
iut  admits  tlrnt  he  did  no  urn 
lertake  the  direction  of  mUitaiy 
3xpeditioiiB  till  he  was  sixteen 


(ibid.).  So  Tabari  (tom.  ii.  p.  03). 

3 Mirkhond,  l.s.c. ; Tabari,  vol.  u. 
pp.  91-2  ; Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

^ 4 H’ilerbelot,  Bibliothhine  Onen- 
tale,  tom.  v.  p.  1T3  ; Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall,  ch.  xviii.  (yol.  u.  p. 
307).  These  writers  make  Ihair 
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attack  upon  Ctesiplion,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  cap- 
tured a sister  or  aunt  of  the  Persian  monsirch.  The 
nobles,  wlio,  during  Sapor’s  minority,  guided  the  helm  of 
tile  State,  were  quite  incompetent  to  make  head  against 
these  numerous  enemies.  For  sixteen  years  the  ma- 
lauding  bands  had  the  advantage,  and  Persia  found  her- 
self continually  weaker,  more  impoverished,  and  less 
able  to  recover  herself.  The  young  prince  is  said  to 
have  shown  extraordinary  discretion  and  intelligence.  ^ 
He  diligently  trained  himself  in  all  manly  exercises,  and 
piepared  both  his  mind  and  body  for  the  important 
duties  of  his  station.  But  his  tender  years  forbade  his 
as  yet  taking  the  field  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
ministers  prolonged  the  period  of  his  tutelage  in  order 
to  retain,  to  the  latest  possible  moment,  the  power  ' 
whereto  they  had  become  accustomed.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  not  till  he  was  sixteen,  a later  age  than  Oriental 
Ideas  require,^  that  Sapor’s  minority  ceased— that  he 
asserted  his  manhood,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head 

ot  Ins  army,  took  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  civil  and 
military,  into  his  own  hands.® 

From  this  moment  the  fortunes  of  Persia  began  to 
rise.  Content  at  first  to  meet  and  chastise  the  maraud- 
nig  bands  on  his  own  territory,  Sapor,  after  a time, 
giew  bolder,  and  ventured  to  take  the  offensive.  Havim^ 
collected  a fleet  of  considerable  size,*  he  placed  his 
troops  on  board,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  city  of 


a kinj?  of  l einen  or  Arabia  Proper ; 
HU  bir  ,T  Malcolm  says  lie  was  a 
mere  sheikh  of  some  of  the  tribes 

note)  P- 

as  generally  regarded 

as  the  age  of  manhood  in  the  East 


(Layard,  Mn.  and  Babylon,  p.  295); 
and  minorities  usually  come  to  an 
end  at  this  age.  (See  Malcolm, 
Ihst.  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  499^  599 
&c.)  ’ 

3 Mirkhond,  l.s.c.  • Tabari,  p.  93  • 
Ma9oudi,  p.  IV 6.  ^ ’ 

" Mirkhond,  p.  308  j Tabari,  p. 


94. 


L 
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El-Katif,  an  important  place  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  he  clisemharked  and  proceeded  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  adjacent  region. 
Either  on  this  occasion,  or  more  prooably  in  a^  long 
series  of  expeditions,  he  ravaged  the  whole  district  ot 
the  Heier  tainin"  numerous  victories  over  the  tribes 
5 tl  e femanites,”the  Beni-Waiel,  the  Abdul-Kais,  and 
others,  which  had  taken  a leading  part  m the  invasion 
of  Persia.  His  military  genius  and  his  valour  were 
everywhere  conspicuous ; but  unfortunately  these  excel- 
lent qualities  were  unaccompanied  by  the  humanity 
which  has  been  the  crowning  virtue  of  many  a coi> 
queror.  Sapor,  exasperated  by  the  sufferings  of  his 
countrymen  during  so  many  years,  thought  that  he 
could  not  too  severely  punish  those  who  had  inflictec 
them.  He  put  to  the  sword  the  greater  part  of  every 
tribe  that  he  conquered;  and,  when  his  soldiers  were 
weary  of  slaying,  he  made  them  pierce  the  shoulders  ot 
their  prisoners,  and  insert  in  the  wound  a string  or 
thono-  by  which  to  drag  them  into  captivity.'  The^  bar- 
barity of  the  age  and  nation  approved  these  atrocities ; 
and  the  monarch  who  had  commanded  them  was,  in 
consequence,  saluted  as  Dhoulactaf,  or  ‘ Lord  of  the 

Shoulders,’  by  an  admiring  people.^ 

Cruelties  almost  as  great,  but  of  a different  character 

were  at  the  same  time  sanctioned  by  Sapor  in 
to  one  class  of  his  own  subjects— viz.,  those  who  had 


1 This  is  Mirkhond’s  account. 
Other  authorities  say  that  lie  dis- 
located (Malcolm,  voh^i.  p.  107  , 
Macoudi,vol.  ii.  P-  ^(0  er  broke 
(D’Herhelot,  BihL  Orient  tom.  v. 
■n  141)  the  shoulders  ot  his  pipou- 
L,  to  disqualify  them  for  military 
service. 

2 Gibbon,  followine:  an  fjpeerv- 
phal  tale  related  by  D’llerbelot,  but 


not  adopted  by  him,  gives  the 
name  as  Dhoulacnaf,  and  translates 
it  ' Protector  of  the  Nation  ’ (vol.  ii. 
p.  367).  The  best  authorities  are, 
however,  all  agreed  that  the  real 
epithet  was  Bhonlactaf , not  J)hou- 
locnof.  (See  1)  Ilerbelot,  l.s.c. , 
JMirkhond,  p.  308  ; Tabari,  tom.  in 
p.  91;  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p^^lO/, 
note  ; Ma90udi,  tom.  ii.  p.  175.) 
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innde  profession  of  Cliristianity.  Tlie  Zoroastrian  zeal 
of  tins  king  was  great,  and  he  regarded  it  as  incumbent 
on  liim  to  check  the  advance  which  Christianity  was 
now  making  in  his  territories.  He  issued  severe  edicts 
against  the  Cliristians  soon  after  attaining  his  majority ; * 
and  wlien  tliey  sought  the  protection  of  the  Eoman 
emperor,  ho  punished  their  disloyalty  by  imposing 
upon^  them  a fresli  tax,  the  weight  of  which  was  op- 
])ressive.  When  Symeon,  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  com- 
plained of  this  additional  burden  in  an  offensive  man- 
ner. Sapor  retaliated  by  closing  the  Christian  churches 
confiscating  the  ecclesiastical  property,  and  putting  the 
romplammit  to  death.  Accounts  of  these  severities 
leached  Constantine,  the  Eoman  emperor,  who  had 
recently  embraced  the  new  religion  (which,  in  spite  of 
constant  persecution,  had  gradually  overspread  the  em- 
pire), and  had  assumed  the  character  of  a sort  of  gene- 
ra protector  of  the  Christians  throughout  the  world.^ 
e remonstrated  with  Sapor,  but  to  no  purpose.'^ 
Sapor  had  formed  the  resolution  to  renew  the  contest 

^ Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  9^ 


10. 

Tillemont,  des  Empereurs, 
om.  IV,  p.  255 ; • Constantin  se 
leffardait  comme  le  protecteur  e-e- 
neral  de  tons  les  serviteurs  de 
Jesus-Clmst.’ 

. " Eusebius  ( Vit.  Constant.  Maqn. 
IV.  0 et  seqq.)  and  Theodoret  (i.  25) 
Rive  the  terms  of  a letter  written 
by  Constantine  to  Sapor  at  this 
time  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 
It  IS  a verbose  production,  and 
possesses  but_  little  interest.  The 
Ri-eater  part  is  an  account  of  his 
principles  and  feel- 

whiph  concluding  portion, 

^hich  alone  touches  the  case  of 

oiiows.  You  can  iniao-ine  then 
1<0W  delighted  I am  to  iZ  that 


1 ersia  too,  in  some  of  its  best 
regicns,  is  adorned  and  illustrated 
1 class  of  men,  on  whose  be- 

half I write  to  you— I mean  the 
Christians— a thin^  most  agreeable 
to  my  wishes.  All  prosperity  then 
be  }murs,  and  all  prosperitv  be 
meirs  may  both  flourish  alike ! 
Ihus  will  you  make  God  the 
Fathei;,  the  Lord  of  all,  propitious 
and  friendly  towards  you.  These 
persons  then,  seeing  that  you  are 
so  great,  I commend  to  you— I put 
them  into  your  hand,seeingthat  vou 
are  so  conspicuous  for  your  piety 
Love  them  with  that  love  wliich 
beflts  your  known  benevolence 
Lor  thus  you  will  confer  both  on 

” “me.'.surable 
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terminated  so  unfavourably  forty  years  earliei  by  his 
grandfather.  He  made  the  emperor’s  interference  with 
Persian  affairs,  and  encouragement  of  his  Christian  suD- 
iects  in  their  perversity,  a ground  of  complaint,  and 
benan  to  threaten  hostilities.^  Some  negotiations,  whic  i 
are  not  very  clearly  narrated,^  followed.  Both  sides, 
apparently,  had  determined  on  war,  but  both  wished  to 
gain  time.  It  is  uncertain  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  Constantine  lived.  But  the  death  of  that 
monarch  in  the  early  summer  of  a.d.  337,  on  his  way 
to  the  eastern  frontier,  dispelled  the  last  chance  ot 
peace,  by  relieving  Sapor  from  the  wholesome  fear  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  his  ambition.  The  military 
fame  of  Constantine  was  great,  and  naturally  inspired 
respect;  his  power  was  firmly  fixed,  and  he  was  without 
competitor  or  rival.  By  his  removal  the  whole  face  of 
affars  was  changed;  and  Sapor,  who  had  almost  broug  i 
himself  to  venture  on  a rupture  with  Eome  during  Con- 
stantine’s life,  no  longer  hesitated  on  receiving  news  ot 
his  death,  but  at  once  commenced  hostilities.® 

It  is  probable  that  among  the  motives  which  deter- 
mined the  somewhat  wavering  conduct  of  Sapor  at  this 
iuncture^  was  a reasonable  fear  of  the  internal  troubles 
which  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Eomaiis  to 
excite  among  the  Persians,  if  from  friends  they  became 


1 Libaiiius,  Orat.  iii.  pp.  118, 
120;  Aurel.  Viet.  De  Ccesarihus, 

® Compare  Liban.  l.s.c.  with  Fes- 
tus  (§  20)  and  Euseb.  Vit.  Con- 
stant. iv.  8.  , -1  1 „ 

3 Some  writers  make  Uie  lios- 

tilities  commence  in  the  lifetime  ot 
Constantine,  (bee  Eutrop.  x.  ; 
Chronic.  Pasch.  p.  286,  C.)  Bnt 
Ammianus,  who  is  almost  a con- 
lemporary,  assigns  the  outbreak  to 


the  reign  of  Constantius  (xxv.  4). 

* Sapor  is  said  to  have  sent  a 
friendly  embassy  to  Constantine  in 
A.D.  *333  (Euseb.  J it.  Const,  iv.  8 ; 
Liban.  Or.  iii.  p-  118).  In  a.d. 
337  he  suddenly  threatened  war, 
and  demanded  the  restoration  of 
I the  live  provinces  ceded  by  Narses 
i (Liban.  Or.  iii.  p-  120).  Having 
j received  a retusal,  he  sent  another 
embassy,  about  EasteT,  to  express 
his  desire  for  peace  (Euseb.  iv.  o/). 
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enemies.  Having  tested  his  own  military  capacity  in 
liis  Arab  wars,  and  formed  an  army  on  whose  courao-e 
endiiiance,  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  measuring  his  strength  with  that  of  Home  in 
the  open  field  ; but  he  may  well  have  dreaded  the  arts 
which  the  Imperial  State  was  in  the  habit  of  em- 
jilojing,'  to  supplement  her  military  shortcomings,  in 
wars  with  her  neiglibours.  There  was  now  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople  a Persian  refugee  of  such  rank 
and  impoitance  that  Constantine  had,  as  it  "were,  a pre- 
tender ready  made  to  his  hand,  and  could  recLn  on 
creating  dissension  among  the  Persians  whenever  he 
pleased,  by  simply  proclaiming  himself  this  person’s 
ally  and  patron.  Prince  Hormisdas,  the  elder  brother 
of  Sapor,  and  rightful  king  of  Persia,  had,  after  a lonw 
imprisonment,''^  contrived,  by  the  help  of  his  wife,  to 
escape  from  his  dungeon,*  and  had  fled  to  the  court  of 
Constantine  as  early  as  a.d.  323.  He  had  been  received 
by  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion, had  been  given  a maintenance  suited  to  his  rank 
and  had  enjoyed  other  favours.*  Sapor  must  have  felt 
himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  undue  attention  paid 
to  his  rival ; and  though  he  pretended  to  make  light  of 
tlie  matter,  and  even  generously  sent  Hormisdas  the 
wife  to  whom  his  escape  was  due,*  he  cannot  but  have 
been  uneasy  at  the  possession,  by  the  Eoman  emperor, 
ot  his  brother’s  person.  In  weighing  the  reasons  for  and 
against  war,  he  cannot  but  have  assigned  considerable 
importance  to  this  circumstance.  It  did  not  ultimately 


See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mo\ 
PP:  230,  234,  266,  &c. 

It  i nnce  Hormisdas  was  a s( 
ot  ilormisdas  II.  and  thrown  in 
prison  at  his  death  (see  abov 
P-  he  must  have  passed  fou 


teen  years  in  confinement  before 
he  made  his  escape. 

^ Zosim.  ii.  27. 

^ Ibid.  ii.  27,  ad  Jin. ; and  hi.  1.3, 
ad  jin. 

^ Suidas  ad  voc. 
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prevent  him  from  challenging  Eome  to  the  combat , 
but  it  may  help  to  account  for  the  hesitation,  the 
delay,  and  the  fluctuations  of  purpose,  which  we  re- 
mark in  his  conduct  during  the  four  or  five  ^ears 
which  immediately  preceded  the  death  of  Constantine. 


^ From  A.D.  333  to  a.d.  337. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Position  of  Affairs  on  the  Death  of  Constantine.  First  War  of  Sapor 
with  Pome,  A.D.  337-350.  P'irst  Siei/e  of  Fisibis.  Obscure  Interval. 
Troubles  in  Armenia,  and  Recovery  of  Armenia  by  the  Persians.  Sapor  s 
Second  Siege  of  Fisibu.  Its  Failure.  Great  Battle  ofSinyara.  Sapor  s 
Son  made  Prisoner  and  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Third  Siege  of  Fisibis. 
Sapor  called  away  by  an  Invasion  of  the  Massayetce. 

Constantins  adversus  Persas  et  Saporem,  qui  Mesopotamiam  vastaverant, 
novem  praeliis  parum  prospere  decertavit.’ — Orosius,  Hist.  vii.  29. 

The  death  of  Constantine  was  followed  by  the  division 
of  the  Roman  world  among  his  sons.  The  vast  empire 
with  which  Sapor  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
tend was  partitioned  out  into  three  moderate-sized 
kingdoms.^  In  place  of  the  late  brave  and  experienced 
emperor,  a raw  youth,^  who  had  given  no  signs  of 
superior  ability,  had  the  government  of  the  Roman 
provinces  of  the  East,  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt.  Master  of  one-third  of  the 
empire  only,  and  of  the  least  warlike  portion,^  Constan- 
tins was  a foe  whom  the  Persian  monarch  might  well 
despise,  and  whom  he  might  expect  to  defeat  without 
much  difficulty.  Moreover,  there  was  much  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  that  seemed  to  promise  success 


^ At  first  the  partition  was  into 
five  kingdoms ; but  the  dominions 
of  Dalmatius  and  Ilannibalianus 
were  soon  absorbed  into  those  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine. 

Constantins  was  not  quite 
twenty  at  the  death  of  his  father. 


He  was  born  in  August,  a.d.  317. 
Constantine  died  May  22,  a.d.  337. 

* The  natives  of  the  voluptuous 
East  were  never  a match  for  those 
of  the  hardy  West.  Homan  legions 
recruited  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  were  always  poor  soldiers. 
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to  the  Persian  arms  in  a struggle  with  Pome.  The 
removal  of  Constantine  had  been  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  licentiousness  and  violence  among  the  Eoman 
soldiery  in  the  capital ; ^ and  throughout  the  East  the 
army  had  cast  off  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  given 
indications  of  a turbulent  and  seditious  spirit.^  The 
condition  of  Armenia  was  also  such  as  to  encourage 
Sapor  in  his  ambitious  projects.  Tiridates,  though  a 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  the  early  part  of  Ids 
reign,  had  been  converted  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator,^ 
and  had  then  enforced  Christianity  on  Ids  subjects  by 
fire  and  sword.  A sanguinary  conflict  had  tollowed. 
A large  portion  of  the  Armenians,  firmly  attached  to 
the  old  national  idolatry,  had  resisted  determinedly.^ 
Nobles,  priests,  and  people  had  fought  desperately  in 
defence  of  their  temples,  images,  and  altars  ; and,  though 
the  persistent  will  of  the  king  overbore  all  opposition, 
yet  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a discontented  fac- 
tion, which  rose  up  from  time  to  time  against  its  rulers, 
and  was  constantly  tempted  to  ally  itself  with  any 
foreign  power  from  which  it  could  hope  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  old  religion.  Armenia  had  also,  after 
the  death  of  Tiiidates  (in  a.d.  314),  fallen  under  the 
government  of  weak  princes.^  Persia  bad  recovered 
from  it  the  portion  of  Media  Atropatene  ceded  by  the 
treaty  between  Galerius  and  Narses.^  Sapor,  therefore, 
had  nothing  to  fear  on  this  side  ; and  he  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  friends  among  the  Armenians  them- 


^ Gibbon,  Decline  ond  I'cill,  cb. 
xviii.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  98-100). 

2 Ibid.  p.  lOd. 

3 ]Mos.  Chor.  Jlist  Armen,  ii. 
77;  Agathangelus,  §§  110-132. 

* See  Milnian,  Jlist.  of  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  ii.  p.  258,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited. 


* Chosroes  IL,  -wlio  '^’as  placed 
on  the  throne  b}"  Home  in  a,d. 
310,  and  Tiranus,  his  son,  who 
succeeded  Chosroes  in  A.n.  325. 

® This  distinctly  appears  from 
Faustus,  iii.  20.  The  cession  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  Chosro^  11. 
(Mos.  Chor.  iii.  8). 
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selves,  should  the  general  position  of  his  affairs  allow 
him  to  make  an  efibrt  to  extend  Persian  influence  once 
more  over  the  Armenian  highland. 

TJie  bands  of  Sapor  crossed  the  Eoman  frontier  soon 
after,  if  not  even  before,^  the  death  of  Constantine  ; and 
after  an  interval  of  forty  years  the  two  great  powers  of 
the  world  were  once  more  engaged  in  a bloody  conflict. 
Constantius,  having  paid  the  last  honours  to  his  father’s 
remains, hastened  to  the  eastern  frontier,  where  he 
found  the  Eoman  army  weak  in  numbers,  badly  armed 
and  badly  provided,  ill-disposed  towards  himself,  and 
almost  ready  to  mutiny.^  It  was  necessary,  before  any- 
tliing  could  be  done  to  resist  the  advance  of  Sapor,  that 
the  insubordination  of  the  troops  should  be  checked, 
their  wants  supplied,  and  their  goodwill  conciliated. 
Constantius  applied  himself  to  effect  these  changes.^ 
Meanwhile  Sapor  set  the  Arabs  and  Armenians  in  mo- 
tion, inducing  the  Pagan  party  among  the  latter  to  rise 
in  insurrection,  deliver  their  king,  Tiranus,  into  his 
power,^  and  make  incursions  into  the  Eoman  territory, 
Avdiile  the  latter  infested  with  their  armed  bands  the 
provinces  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. ^ He  himself  was 
content,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  a.d.  337,  with 
moderate  successes,  and  appeared  to  the  Eomans  to 
avoid  rather  than  seek  a pitched  battle.^  Constantius 


^ See  above,  p.  1-18,  note  and 
compare  Liban.  Oral.  iii.  p.  117,  B. 

^ J^iban.  Orat.  iii.  p,  121,  13. 

^ Julian.  Orat.  i.  pp.  33  and  36. 

Ibid.  pp.  36-38.  Among  other 
improvements  introduced  by  Con- 
stantius at  this  time  was  the 
equipment  of  a portion  of  the 
Itoman  cavalry  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Persian  catuphractx,  or  mailed 
horsemen. 

37.  Compare 
St.  Martin’s  additions  to  Le  Beau, 


Has- Empire,  vol.  i.  pp,  406  et  seqq. 

® J Lilian.  Orat.  i.  p.  37. 

There  must  be  some  founda- 
tion for  the  statements  of  Libanius 
and  Julian,  that  Sapor  at  first 
avoided  a conflict,  even  though 
they  are  contained  in  panegyrics. 
(See  Liban.  p.  122,  A:  Toic;  opioig 

itJ.tiffn'jKei  roif  UfjOfTi/cuig,  eTu^vpCjv 
aipa^oL  Tt)v  Ka'i  u n'w  Bvpov 

h^a/jitvoc  ovK  ijv’  aX\‘  oi  tuv  7r6\ipo%r 
f!<T:'tyuvng  iv  <jvyij  rbv  TroUpov 
Sd(j.(uur,  K.r.X.  Julian.  0mA  i.  p. 
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was  able,  under  these  circumstances,  not  only  to  main- 
tain his  ground,  but  to  gain  certain  advantages.  He 
restored  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Armenia  to  the 
Homan  party,^  detached  some  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Arabs  from  the  side  of  his  adversary,  and  attached  them 
to  his  own,^  and  even  built  forts  in  the  Persian  terri- 
tory on  the  further  side  of  the  Tigris.^  But  the  gains 
made  were  slight ; and  in  the  ensuing  year  (a.d.  338) 
Sapor  took  the  field  in  greater  force  than  before,  and 
addressed  himself  to  an  important  enterprise.  He 
aimed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  first,  at  the  recovery  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  at  thrusting  back  the  Eomans  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates.  He  found  it  easy  to  over- 
run the  open  country,  to  ravage  the  crops,  drive  off  the 
cattle,  and  burn  the  villages  and  homesteads.  But  the 
recyion  could  not  be  regarded  as  conc^uered,  it  could 
not  be  permanently  held,  unless  the  strongly  fortified 
posts  which  commanded  it,  and  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  Borne,  could  be  captured.^  Of  all  these  the  most 
important  was  Hisibis.  This  ancient  town,  known  to 
the  Assyrians  as  Nazibina,^  was,  at  any  rate  from  the 
time  of  Lucullus,^  the  most  important  city  of  Mesopota- 
mia. It  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  Tigris,  at  the  edge  of  the  Mons  Masius, 
in  a broad  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  one  of  the 
affluents^  of  the  river  Khabour,  or  Aborrhas.  The 


09:  Twr  TToXfjutwv  ovC(<£ 
d^iivai  Tij  TTopfhvfiiinj’  ndpTCi 

ce  TTop  npdc  i'lytTO  raKfhwv  dyaOa’ 
T(bv  piv  ovd'e  fit;  roXpwi'- 

rwi’.) 

^ Julian.  Oraf.  i.  p.  37. 

2 Ibid.  p.  38. 

3Ibid.  p.  39. 

4 This  is  well  urged  by  Gibbon 
(^Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  372). 

^ See  the  Assyrian  Canon,  pas- 


sim ; and  compare  Ancient  Monar- 
chies, vol.  i.  p.  258. 

® Plutarch,  Luctdl.  § 32. 

This  river,  now  called  the 
Jervjer,  anciently  the  Mygdonius 
(river  of  Gozan  ?),  joins  the  main 
stream  of  the  Khabour  in  lat. 
30'^  20',  near  the  volcanic  hill  of 
Koukab.  (Layard,  Xin.  and  Bah. 
pp‘.  309,  322,  &c.) 
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Eomans,  after  their  occupation  of  Mesopotamia,  had 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a colony  ; ^ and  its  defences, 
which  were  of  great  strength,  had  always  been  main- 
tained by  the  emperors  in  a state  of  efficiency.  Sapor 
regarded  it  as  the  key  of  the  Eonian  position  in  the 
tract  between  the  rivers,^  and,  as  early  as  a.d.  338, 
sought  to  make  himself  master  of  it.° 

The  first  siege  of  Msibis  by  Sapor  lasted,  we  are  told, 

■ sixty- three  days.^  Few  particulars  of  it  have  come 
down  to  us.  Sapor  had  attacked  the  city,  apparently, 
in  the  absence  of  Constantins,^  who  had  been  called  off 
to  Pannonia  to  hold  a conference  with  his  brothers.  It 
was  defended,  not  only  by  its  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
but  by  the  prayers  and  exhortations  of  its  bishop,^  St. 
James,  who,  if  he  did  not  work  miracles  for  the  delive- 
rance of  his  countrymen,  at  any  rate  sustained  and 
animated  their  resistance.  The  result  was  that  the 
bands  of  Sapor  were  repelled  with  loss,  and  he  was 
foiced,  after  wasting  two  months  before  the  walls,  to 
raise  the  siege  and  own  himself  baffied.^ 

After  this,  for  some  years  the  Persian  war  with  Eome 
languished.  It  is  difficult  to  extract  from  the  brief 
statements  of  epitomisers,^  and  the  loose  invectives  or 
panegyrics  of  orators,®  the  real  circumstances  of  the 


yAs  appears  from  the  coins  of 
Nisibis  (Mionnet,  Description  des 
Medailles,  tom.  v.  pp.  625- 8). 

^ Ibis  is  evident  from  the  per- 
sistency of  bis  attacks.  Ammianus 
says  (XXV.  8):  ‘ Constabat  orbem 
Eoum  in  ditionem  potuisse  transire 
I^rsidis,  nisi  beec  civitas  (sc.  Nisi- 
bisj  babili  situ  et  magnitudine 
moenium  restitisset.’ 

Ibe  date  of  the  first  siege 
m Xisibis,  see  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
J'^mpereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  668  : Clin- 
ton, 1\  11,  vol.  i.  p.  SIX). 


^ Chron,  Pasch.  p.  287,  B ; Tbeo- 
pbanes,  p.  28,  D. 

* So  Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  p.  619. 

® Tbeodoret,  ii.  30.  The  mira- 
cles ascribed  by  this  writer  to  St. 
James  are  justly  ridiculed  by  Gib- 
bon (vol.  ii.  p.  372,  note 

’ Chron.  Pasch.  l.s.c. ; Hieronym. 
Chron.  anno  2354. 

8 Eutropius,  Festus,  Zosimus, 
Zonaras. 

The  first  and  second  speeches 
of  Julian  and  the  third  of  Libanius 
belong  to  the  latter  class;  the 
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struggle ; but  apparently  the  general  condition  of 
things  was  this.  The  Persians  were  constantly  victo- 
rious in  the  open  field ; Constantins  was  again  and  again 
defeated  ; ^ but  no  permanent  gain  was  effected  by 
these  successes.  A weakness  inherited  by  the  Persians 
from  the  Parthians  ^ — an  inability  to  conduct  sieges  to 
a prosperous  issue — showed  itself ; and  their  failures 
against  the  fortified  posts  which  Eome  had  taken  care 
to  establish  in  the  disputed  regions  were  continual. 
Up  to  the  close  of  a.d.  340,  Sapor  had  made  no  impor- 
tant gain,  had  struck  no  decisive  blow,  but  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  position  which  he  had  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  conflict. 

But  the  year  a.d.  341  saw  a change.  Sapor,  after 
obtaining  possession  of  the  person  of  Tiranus,  had 
sought  to  make  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  had 
even  attempted  to  set  up  one  of  his  own  relatives  as 
king.^  But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  firm  attachment  to  their  Arsacid  princes, 
caused  his  attempts  to  fiiil  of  any  good  result,  and 
tended  on  the  whole  to  throw  Armenia  into  the  arms 
of  Koine.  Sapor,  after  a while,  became  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  his  proceedings,  and  resolved  on  tlie  adop- 
tion of  a wholly  new  policy.  He  would  relinquish  the 
idea  of  conquering,  and  would  endeavour  instead  to  con- 
ciliate the  Armenians,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from 


Epistle  of  Julian  to  the  Athenian 
Senate  and  People,  and  the  tenth 
oration  of  Libanius,  belon?  (so  far 
as  Constantins  is  concerned)  to  the 
former.  The  later  writings  of  these 
two  authors  to  a great  extent  in- 
validate the  earlier. 

1  Nine  times,  according  to  Festus 
(§  27) ; frequently,  according  to 
Eutropius  (x.  10) ; whenever  he 
engaged  the  Persians,  according  to 


Ammianus  (xx,  II,  ad  Jin.)  and 
Socrates  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  25). 

2 See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mon- 
archy, p.  40G, 

3 Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Armen,  iii. 
10;  Faustus,  iii.  21.  The  Persian 
prince  seems  to  have  been  named 
Narses.  Moses  calls  him  Sapor’s 
brother)  but  this  is  very  impro- 
bable. 
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tlieir  gratitude  what  he  had  been  unable  to  extort  from 
tlieir  fears.  Tiranus  was  still  living;  and  Sapor,  we 
are  told,  offered  to  replace  him  upon  the  Armenian 
throne  ; ^ but,  as  he  had  been  blinded  by  his  captors, 
and  as  Oriental  notions  did  not  allow  a person  thus 
mutilated  to  exercise  royal  power,‘^  Tiranus  declined 
tlie  oher  made  him,  and  suggested  the  substitution  of 
his  son,  Aisaces,  who  was,  hke  himself,  a prisoner  in 
Persia.  Sapor  readily  consented  ; and  the  young  prince, 
released  from  captivity,  returned  to  his  country,  and 
was  installed  as  king  by  the  Persians,^  with  the  good- 
will of  the  natives,  who  were  satisfied  so  long  as  they 
could  feel  that  they  had  at  their  head  a monarch  of  the 
ancient  stock.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  placed 
Aimenia  on  the  Persian  side,  and  gave  Sapor  for  many 
years  a pow^erful  ally  in  his  struggle  with  Eome.^ 

Thus  Sapor  had,  by  the  year  a.d.  341,  made  a very 
consideiable  gain.  He  had  placed  a friendly  soverei mi 
on  the  Armenian  throne,  had  bound  him  to  his  catrse 
by  oaths,  and  had  thereby  established  his  influence, 
not  only  over  Armenia  itself,  but  over  the  whole  tract 
which  lay  between  Annenia  and  tl:ie  Caucasus.  But  he 
was  far  from  content  with  these  successes.  It  was  still 
lis  great  object  to  drive  the  Eoinans  from  Mesopota- 
mia ; and  with  that  object  in  view  it  continued  to  be  his 
hrst  wish  to  obtain  possession  of  Nisibis.  Accordino-ly 
having  ^settled  Armenian  affairs  to  his  liking,  he  made’ 
111  A.D.  346,  a second  attack  on  the  great  city  of  Northern 
Mesopotamia,  again  investing  it  with  a large  body  of 


^ Faustus,  l.s.c. 

\Jience  the  practice  of  blindino- 
their  near  relatives  upon  their  ac- 
cession which  the  Shahs  of  Persia 
re^>-ularly  pursued  till  within  the 
present  century. 


^ Faustus,  iv.  1. 

^ On  the  friendly  relations  which 
subsisted  at  this  time  between 
Persia  and  Armenia,  see  Faustus, 
iv.  Id.  ’ 
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troops,  and  this  time  pressing  tlie  siege  during  the  space 
of  nearly  three  months.^  Again, however,  the  strengtli  of 
the  walls  and  the  endurance  of  the  garrison  baffled  him. 
Sapor  was  once  more  obliged  to  withdraw  from  before 
the  place,  having  suffered  greater  loss  than  those  whom 
he  had  assailed,  and  forfeited  much  of  the  prestige 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  many  victories. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  repulse  from  Nisi- 
bis,  and  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  lost  laurels,  that 
Sapor,  in  the  next  year  but  one,  a.d.  348,  made  an  un- 
usual effort.  Calling  out  the  entire  military  force  of 
the  empire,  and  augmenting  it  by  large  bodies  of  allies 
and  mercenaries,'^  the  Persian  king,  towards  the  middle 
of  summer,  crossed  the  Tigris  by  three  bridges,  and 
with  a numerous  and  well-appointed  army  invaded  Cen- 
tral Mesopotamia,  probably  from  Adiabene,  or  the  region 
near  and  a little  south  of  Nineveh.  Constantins,  with 
the  Poman  army,  was  posted  on  and  about  the  Sinjar 
range  of  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Singara,  which 
is  represented  by  the  modern  village  of  Sinjar.^  The 
Eoman  emperor  did  not  venture  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  river,  or  to  meet  his  adversary  in  the  broad  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountain 
rano-e,  but  clung  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  com- 
manded his  troops  to  remain  wholly  on  the  defensive.^ 


1 Jerome  says:  ‘ Sapor  trihus  men- 
sihus  obsedit  Nisibin  ; ’ but  Theo- 
phanes  gives  the  exact  duration  oi 
the  siege  as  seventy-eight  days 

^^*2  ^Liban.  Orat.  iii.  p.  129,  A,  B. 

3 Ibid.  p.  130,  A.  ^ _ 

* On  the  position  of  Sinjar  and 
the  character  of  the  qirrounding 
country,  see  Layard  {Nin.  and  -Bab. 
pp.  246-249). 

C Liban.  p.  129,  D.  This  writer 
pretends  that  it  was  not  throng 


fear  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the 
open  that  Constantins  held  back, 
but  because  he  wanted  to  draw  his 
adversary  on  and  prevent  him  from 
recrossing  the  Tigris  without  fight- 
ing. Perhaps  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  passage  of  the  river  took 
Constantins  by  surprise,  that  he 
was  too  weak  to  prevent  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive until  his  troops  could  be 
concentrated. 
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Sapor  was  thus  enabled  to  choose  his  position,  to  esta- 
blish a fortified  camp  at  a convenient  distance  from  the 
enemy,  and  to  occupy  the  hills  in  its  vicinity— some 
])ortion  of  the  Sinjar  range — with  his  archers.  It 
is  uncertain  whether,  in  making  these  dispositions, 
he  was  merely  providing  for  his  own  safety,  or  whether 
he  was  laying  a trap  into  which  he  hoped  to  entice  the 
Eoman  army.^  Perhaps  his  mind  was  wide  enough  to 
embiace  both  contingencies.  At  any  rate,  having  thus 
established  a point  d ccppiii  in  his  rear,  he  advanced 
boldly  and  challenged  the  legions  to  an  encounter.  The 
challenge  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  battle  com- 
menced about  midday  ; ^ but  now  the  Persians,  having 
just  crossed  swords  with  the  enemy,  almost  immediately . 
began  to  give  ground,  and  retreating  hastily  drew  their 
adversaries  along,  across  the  thirsty  plain,  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  fortified  camp,  where  a strong  body  of  horse 
and  the  flower  of  the  Persian  archers  were  posted. 
The  horse  charged,  but  the  legionaries  easily  defeated 
them,*"  and  elated  with  their  success  burst  into  the 
camp,  despite  the  warnings  of  their  leader,  who  strove 
vainly  to  check  their  ardour  and  to  induce  them  to  put 
off  the  completion  of  their  victory  till  the  next  day.^ 
A small  detachment  found  within  the  ramparts  was 
put  to  the  s^vord ; and  the  soldiers  scattered  themselves 
among  the  tents,  some  in  quest  of  booty,  others  only 
anxious  for  some  means  of  quenching  their  racing 


^ Libanius  represents  the  entire 
arrangement  as  a plan  carefully 
laid  ( Orat.  iii.  p.  1.30,  C) ; Julian, 
on  the  contrary,  regards  the  flight 
ot  Uie  Persians  as  a real  panic,  and 
their  victory  at  the  camp  as  a mere 

piece  of  good  fortune  {Oral.  i.  pp. 
42-44). 

^ Liban.  Orat.  iii.  p.  L31,  A. 


^ Ibid.  p.  131,  D,  and  p.  132,  A. 
Each  legionary,  we  are  told,  stepped 
aside  out  of  the  way  of  the  hoi^e- 
man  who  bore  down  upon  him.  and 
then  struck  him,  as  he  passed,  with 
a club. 

^ Julian.  Orat.  i.  pp.  49_q  . 
Liban.  p.  130,  D.  ’ 
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thirst.^  Meantime  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the 
shades  of  night  fell  rapidly.  Eegardmg  the  battle  as 
over,  and  the  victory  as  assured,  the  Eomans  gave 
themselves  up  to  sleep  or  feasting.  But  now  Sapor  saw 
his  opportunity — the  opportunity  for  w ric  i e lac 
perhaps  planned  and  waited.  His  light  troops  on  the 
adjacent  hills  commanded  the  camp,  and,  advancing  on 
every  side,  surrounded  it.  They  were  fredi  and  eager 
for  the  fray;  they  fought  in  the  security  affordec  by  the 
darkness ; while  the  fires  of  the  camp  showed  heiu 
their  enemies, worn  out  with  fatigue, sleepy,  ordrimken 
The  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  a terrible 
carnao-e.®  The  Persians  overwhelmed  the  legioiiarms 
with  showers  of  darts  and  arrows ; flight,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  impossible  ; and  the  Eoman  so  dmrs 
mostly  perished  where  they  stood.  They  took  hoi.- 
ever,  ere  they  died,  an  atrocious  revenge  Sapors 
son  had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  c ay  , 
in  their  desperation  the  legionaries  turned  then  fuiy 
against  this  innocent  youth  ; they  beat  him  with  whips 
wounded  him  with  the  points  of  their  weapons,  am 
finally  rushed  upon  him  and  killed  him  with  aliuiidiei 

blows.^  _____ 


1 Liban.  p.  132,  B ; Julian,  p.  44. 
The  latter  writer  appears  to  ascribe 
the  Homan  disaster  mainly  to 
the  troops  exposing  themselves  as 
they  drank  at  the  Persian  cisterns 
haKKoiQ  UaroQ  h dov  Ivrvxot'rn;  ri]V 
Kanl^riiv  vlKtjv 

2 The  Roman  writers  toiicii 
lio-htly  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Uoops  when  the  Persians  fell  upon 
them.  I follow  probability  when 
I describe  them  as  ‘sleepy  or 

drunken.’  ...  r.. 

3 See  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  o . 

‘ Apud  Singarara  ; • • 
nocturna  concertatione  pugnatun 


est,  nostrorum  copiis  iugenti  strage 
confossis.’  Compare  Hieronyni. 
anno  23G4 ; and  Liban.  Grot.  ni. 
p.  132,  0.  Even  Julian  admits 
that  the  battle  was  commonly  re- 
o-arded  as  the  greatest  victory 
gained  by  the  Persians  during  the 
war  i.  p.  41). 

^ Liban.  p.  133,  D : Errt.oov 

[oi  Ufpffaf]  Tov  Tov  i5a(ti\kioQ  iraiCo, 
Tov  Tpg  dpxf/c  hdSoxov, 

Kat  Kal  Kivrovfxivov, 

' niKphv  vCTipov  KnraKOTrronH'iK  . 


Kai  fAin-fjvi  • 

Tillemont  has  seen  that  this  treat- 
ment could  not  have  baen  possible 
till  the  troops  were  half-maddened 
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Tlie  battle  of  Singara,  though  thus  disastrous  to  the 
Eomaus,  had  not  any  great  effect  in  determining  the 
course  or  issue  of  the  war.  Sapor  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  victory  to  attack  the  rest  of  the  Eoman 
forces  in  Mesopotamia,  or  even  to  attempt  the  siege  of 
any  large  town.^  Perhaps  he  had  really  suffered  farge 
losses  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ; ^ perhaps  he  was 
too  much  affected  by  the  miserable  death  of  his  son  to 
care,  till  time  had  dulled  the  edge  of  his  grief,  for  mili- 
tary glory.3  At  any  rate,  we  hear  of  his  undertaking 
no  further  enterprise  till  the  second  year  after  the  bat^ 
tle,4  A.D..350,  when  he  made  his  third  and  most  despe- 
rate attempt  to  capture  JSTisibis. 

The  rise  of  a civil  war  in  the  West,  and  the  departure 
of  Constantius  for  Europe  with  the  flower  of  his  troops 
early  in  the  year,^  no  doubt  encouraged  the  Fevsian 
monarch  to  make  one  more  effort  against  the  place 
which  had  twice  repulsed  him  with  ignominy.®  He  col- 
lected a numerous  native  army,  and  strengthened  it  by 
the  addition  of  a body  of  Indian  allies,^  who  brought  a 
large  troop  of  elephants  into  the  fleld.^  With'^this 
force  he  crossed  the  Tigris  in  the  early  summer,  and, 
after  taking  several  fortified  posts,  marched  northwards 


"with  despair  and  fury.  {Ilistoire 
des  Eyj^pereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  347.) 

' So  much  we  may  accept  from 
the  boasts  of  Julian  (Omt.  i.  p.  45) 
and  Libanius  {Orat.  iii.  p.  13.3^  A), 
corroborated  as  they  are  by  the 
testimony  of  Ammianus,  who  says 
(l.s.c.)  that  the  Persians  made  no 
use  of^  their  victory  at  Singara; 
but  It  IS  impossible  to  believe  the 
statement  of  Libanius,  that  the 
whole  Persian  army  fled  in  dis- 
order from  Singara  and  hastily 
recrossed  the  Tigris  (p.  133,  D). 

Julian  maintains  that  both 
sides  suffered  equally  in  the  battle 


(p.  41). 

3 Compare  the  grief  of  Orodes 
on  the  death  of  Pacorus  {Sixth 
Monarchy,  p.  195). 

^ Jerome’s  statement  that  Amida 
and  Bezabde  were  taken  by  Sapor 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Singara 
arises  apparently  from  some  con- 
fusion between  the  events  of  the 
year  a.d.  349  and  those  of  a.d.  359. 

^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
vol.  ii.  p.  377.  ’ 

® Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  48. 

^ Ibid.  ii.  p.  115. 

® Ibid,  p,  116. 
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and  invested  Nisibis.  The  Roman  commander  in  the 
place  was  the  Count  Lucilianus,  afterwards  the  father- 
in-law  of  Jovian,  a man  of  resource  and  determination. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  the  best  advantage  of  every 
favourable  turn  of  fortune  in  the  course  of  the  siege, 
and  to  have  prolonged  the  resistance  by  various  subtle 
stratagems.^  But  the  real  animating  spirit  of  the  defence 
was  once  more  the  bishop,  St.  James,  who  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
his  exhortations,  guided  them  by  his  counsels,  and  was 
thought  to  work  miracles  for  them  by  his  prayers.^ 
Sapor  tried  at  first  the  ordinary  methods  of  attack ; he 
battered  the  walls  with  his  rams,  and  sapped  them  with 
mines.  But  finding  that  by  these  means  he  made  no 
satisfactory  progress,  he  had  recourse  shortly  to  wholly 
novel  proceedings.  The  river  Mygdonius  (now  the  Je- 
rujer),  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Mons 
Masius,  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  covered  with  an 
inundation  the  plain  in  which  Nisibis  stands.  Sapor 
saw  that  the  forces  of  nature  might  be  employed  to 
advance  his  ends,  and  so  embanked  the  lower  part  of 
the  plain  that  the  water  could  not  run  off,  but  formed 
a deep  lake  round  the  town,  gradually  creeping  up  the 

walls  till  it  had  almost  reached  the  battlements.^  Having 
thus  created  an  artificial  sea,  the  energetic  monarch 
rapidly  collected,  or  constructed,^  a fleet  of  vessels,  and, 
placing  his  military  engines  on  board,  launched  the  ships 
upon  the  waters,  and  so  attacked  the  walls  of  the  city 


1 Zosimus,  iii.  8. 

2 Theodoret,  ii.  30. 

3 Julian.  Orat  n.  P-  Ho ; ^ 

J]apevaiwv  (iaaiXsvg 

Ti)v  noXv  eiQ  Tnvra 

hxmtvoQ  Thv  Mvyhlnnor,  Xipvnv 
aiTi^paiviTO  rb  Ttipl  Ttp  ciuth  x^piov, 
K-ai  uiffvrtp  pijaov  iv  avry  Kvvtix^  ryv 


TToXlV,  piKpbv  VTTfpfXOVfTWV  KOI  V~fP~ 

(pnii'opsvujv  T(bv  tTraX^twi’.  Conipar© 
Orat.  i.  p.  49. 

^ Compare  Trajan’s  construction 
of  a tieet  in  this  same  region  in  the 
winter  of  A.n.  115-11(3.  (^K>u.th 
Monarchy,  p.  310.) 
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at  great  advantage.  But  the  defenders  resisted  stoutly, 
setting  the  engines  on  fire  with  torches,  and  either 
lifting  the  ships  from  the  water  by  means  of  cranes,  or 
else  shattering  them  with  the  huge  stones  which  they 
could  discharge  from  their  balhtm}  Still,  therefore, 
no  impression  was  made ; but  at  last  an  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance brought  the  besieged  into  the  greatest  peril, 
and  almost  gave  Msibis  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The 
inundation,  confined  by  the  mounds  of  the  Persians, 
which  prevented  it  from  running  off,  pressed  with  con- 
tinually increasing  force  against  the  dgfences  of  the  city, 
till  at  last  the  wall,  in  one  part,  proved  too  weak  to 
withstand  the  tremendous  weight  which  bore  upon 
it,  and  gave  way  suddenly  for  the  space  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet.^  What  further  damage  was  done  to  the 
town  we  know  not ; but  a breach  was  opened  through 
wliich  the  Persians  at  once  made  ready  to  pour  into  the 
place,  regarding  it  as  impossible  that  so  huge  a gap 
should  be  either  repaired  or  effectually  defended.  Sapor 
took  up  his  position  on  an  artificial  eminence,  while  his 
troops  rushed  to  the  assault.®  First  of  all  marched  the 
heavy  cavalry,  accompanied  by  the  horse-archers;  next 
came  the  elephants,  bearing  iron  towers  upon  tlieir 
backs,  and  in  each  tower  a number  of  bowmen ; inter- 
mixed with  the  elephants  were  a certain  amount  of 
heavy-armed  foot.^  It  was  a strange  column  with 
which  to  attack  a breach ; and  its  composition  does  not 


^ Julian,  l.s.c.  Gibbon  appears 
to  have  understood  Julian  to  state 
that  the  halistce  discharging  these 
huge  stones  (stones  weighing  more 
than  five  hundred-weight)  were 
carried  by  the  ships  {Decline  and 
iall,  vol.  ii.  p.  108).  But  Julian’s 

ineaning  is  clearly  that  stated  above 
in  the  text. 

A similar  danger  not  unfre- 


quently  threatens  Baghdad  from 
the  swell  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  brought  to  its  walls  through  the 
Saklawiyeh  canal.  Mr.  Loftus  gives 
a graphic  account  of  the  risk  run 
in  May  1849  ( ChaUcea  and  ^miana 
pp.  7-8).  ’ 

^ Julian,  p.  116. 

" Ibid.  p.  120. 
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say  niiich  for  Persian  siege  tactics,  which  were  always 
poor  and  ineffective,^  and  which  now,  as  usually,  lesulted 
in  failure.  The  horses  became  quickly  entangled  m the 
ooze  and  mud  which  the  waters  had  left  behind  them 
as  they  subsided ; the  elephants  were  even  less  able  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  as  soon  as  they  received 
a wound  sank  down — never  to  rise  again  in  the 
swamp. 2 Sapor  hastily  gave  orders  for  the  assailing 
column  to  retreat  and  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
Persian  camp,  while  he  essayed  to  maintain  his  advan- 
tage in  a diflerent  way.  His  hght  archers  were  ordered 
to  the  front,  and,  being  formed  into  divisions  which 
were  to  act  as  reliefs,  received  orders  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  ruined  wall  by  directing  an  incessant 
storm  of  arrows  into  the  gap  made  by  the  waters.  ^ But 
the  firmness  and  activity  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
defeated  this  well-imagined  proceeding.^  While^  the 
heavy-armed  troops  stood  in  the  gap  receiving  the  flights 
of  arrows  and  defending  themselves  as  they  best  could, 
the  unarmed  multitude  raised  a new  "w  all  in  their  i ear, 
which,  by  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  was  six  feet  in 
heio-ht.^  This  last  proof  of  his  enemies’  resolution  and 
resource  seems  to  have  finally  convinced  Sapor  of  the 
hopelessness  of  his  enterprise.  Though  he  still  con- 
tinued the  siege  for  a while,  he  made  no  other  grand 
attack,  and  at  length  drew  off  his  forces,  having  lost 
twenty  thousand  men  before  the  walls,^  and  wasted 
a hundred  days,  or  more  than  three  months.^ 


1 See  above,  p.  156.  The  weak- 
ness here  spoken  of  did  not  extend 
to  the  ancient  Persians,  who  were 
fairly  successful  in  their  ^sieges 
(Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iv.  p. 
ISO). 

2 Ainmianus  tells  us  that,  either 
now  or  at  some  other  time  in  the 


siege,  the  Persians  suffered  much 
hy'^the  elephants  turning  against 
their  own  side  and  trampling  the 
footmen  under  their  feet  (xxv.  1). 

3  Julian,  p.  122. 

^ Zonaras,  xiii. 

5 CAmt.  PflscA.  p.  290,  A.  Julian 
exaggerates  when  he  says  the  time 
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Perliaps  he  would  not  have  departed  so  soon,  but 
would  have  turned  the  siege  into  a blockade,  and  en- 
deavoured to  starve  the  garrison  into  submission,  had 
not  alarming  tidings  reached  him  from  his  north-eastern 
frontier.  Then,  as  now,  the  low  flat  sandy  region  east 
of  the  Caspian  was  in  the  possession  of  nomadic  hordes, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  war  and  plunder.  The 
Oxus  might  be  nominally  the  boundary  of  the  empire 
in  this  quarter ; but  the  nomads  were  really  dominant 
over  the  entire  desert  to  the  foot  of  the  Hyrcanian  and 
Parthian  hills.  ^ Petty  plundering  forays  into  the  fertile 
region  south  and  east  of  the  desert  were  no  doubt  con- 
stant, and  were  not  greatly  regarded ; but  from  time  to 
time  some  tribe  or  chieftain  bolder  than  the  rest  made 
a deeper  inroad  and  a more  sustained  attack  than 
usual,  spreading  consternation  around,  and  terrifying 
the  court  for  its  safety.  Such  an  attack  seems  to  have 
occurred  towards  the  autumn  of  a.d.  350.  The  in- 
vading horde  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  Massagetm  ; 
but  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  regarding  them  as,  in 
the  main,  of  Tatar  or  Turkoman  blood,  akin  to  the 
Usbegs  and  other  Turanian  tribes  which  still  inhabit  the 
sandy  steppe.  Sapor  considered  the  crisis  such  as  to  re- 
quire his  own  presence ; and  thuSy  while  civil  war  sum- 
moned one  of  the  two  rivals  from  Mesopotamia  to  the 
far  West,  where  he  had  to  contend  with  the  self-styled 
emperors,  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  the  other  was 
called  away  to  the  extreme  East  to  repel  a Tatar  inva- 
sion. A tacit  truce  was  thus  established  between  the 


wasted  was  ‘four  months  ’ (Orat.  i. 
p.  51).  ^ 


have  been  degenerated  Arians  ; 
but  in  their  habits  they  are,  even 
from  the  first,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Tatar  or  Tura- 
nian hordes.  By  Sapor’s  time  they 
had  probably  intermixed  lare-elv 

'Vr.* O J 


See  W ilson,  Artana  Antiqua, 
p.  380.  ^ ’ 


/onaras,  xiii.  7.  The  original 
ethnic  character  of  the  Massagette 
18  perhaps  doubtful.  They  may 


with  Tatars. 
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great  belligerents^ — a truce  which  lasted  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  unforUmate  Mesopotamians,  harassed 
by  constant  war  for  above  twenty  years,  had  now  a 
breathing-space  during  which  to  recover  from  the  ruin 
and  desolation  that  had  overwhelmed  them.  Eome 
and  Persia  for  a time  suspended  their  conflict.  Kivalry, 
indeed,  did  not  cease ; but  it  was  transferred  from  the 
battle-field  to  the  cabinet,  and  the  Eoman  emperor 
sought  and  found  in  diplomatic  triumphs  a compensa- 
tion for  the  ill-success  which  had  attended  his  efforts 
in  the  field. 


^ Julian.  Omt.  i.  p.  51 ; Orat  ii. 
p.  123.  (uyfi  TTphq  rijACiQ  eipi)vT}v  tK 


Tovrov,  Kai  ovte  opiccjv  ovte  cvvOpKiuv 
idstjaev'  dyajr^  df  oikoi  juirwr,  /c.r.X.) 


Ch.  IX.] 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

Revolt  of  Armenia  and  Acceptance  hy  Arsaces  of  the  Position  of  a Roman 
P'eudatory.  Character  and  Issiie  of  SapoPs  Pastern  Wars.  His  Ne- 
gotiations with  Constantins.  His  Extreme  Demands.  Circumstances  under 
which  he  determines  to  renew  the  War.  His  Preparations.  Deser- 
tion to  him  of  Antoninus.  Great  Invasion  of  Sapor.  Siege  of  Amida. 
Sapor's  Severities.  Siege  and  Capture  of  Singara ; of  Rezahde.  At- 
tack on  J irta  fails.  Aggressive  Movement  of  Constantins.  He  attacks 
Rezabdcy  hut  fails.  Campaign  of  a.d.  361,  Death  of  Constantins. 

Evenerat  . . . quasi  fatali  constellatione  . . . ut  Constantium  dimicantera 
cum  Persis  fortuna  semper  sequeretur  afflictior.— Amm.  Marc.  xx.  9,  ad  fin. 

It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  the  close  of  Sapor’s 
first  war  with  Constantins  that  events  took  place  in 
Armenia  which  once  more  replaced  that  country  under 
Roman  influence.  Arsaces,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,^  established  as  monarch,  by 
Sapor,  in  the  year  a.d.  341,  under  the  notion  that,  in 
leturn  for  the  favour  shown  him,  he  would  administer 
Armenia  in  the  Persian  interest.  But  gratitude  is  an 
unsafe  basis  for  the  friendships  of  monarchs.  Arsaces, 
after  a time,  began  to  chafe  against  the  obligations  under 
'which  Sapor  had  laid  him,  and  to  wish,  by  taking  inde- 
pendent action,  to  show  himself  a real  king,  and  not  a 
mere  feudatory.  He  was  also,  perhaps,  tired  of  aiding 
Sapor  in  his  Roman  war,  and  may  have  found  that  he 
suffered  more  than  he  gained  by  having  Rome  for  an 
enemy.  At  any  rate, in  the  interval^ between  a.d.  351 

^ Supra,  p.  L57. 

I he  alliance  of  Arsaces  with. 


Rome  is  misdated  both  by  Faustusi 
and  by  Moses  of  Choren^.  Tlie: 
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and  359,  probably  while  Sapor  was  engaged  in  the  far 
East,^  Arsaces  sent  envoys  to  Constantinople  with  a re- 
quest to  Constantins  that  he  would  give  him  in  marriage 
a member  of  the  Imperial  house.‘'^  Constantins  was 
charmed  with  the  application  made  to  him,  and  at  once 
accepted  the  proposal.  He  selected  for  the  proffered 
honour  a certain  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Ablabins,  a 
Praetorian  prefect,  and  lately  the  betrothed  bride  of  his 
own  brother,  Constans ; and  sent  her  to  Armenia,^  where 
Arsaces  welcomed  her,  and  made  her  (as  it  would  seem) 
his  chief  wife,  provoking  thereby  the  jealousy  and 
aversion  of  his  previous  sultana,  a native  Armenian, 
named  Pharandzem.^  The  engagement  thus  entered 
into  led  on,  naturally,  to  the  conclusion  of  a formal 
alliance  between  Pome  and  Armenia — an  alliance  which 
Sapor  made  fruitless  efforts  to  disturb,^  and  which  con- 
tinued unimpaired  down  to  the  time  (a.d.  359)  when 
hostilities  once  more  broke  out  between  Pome  and 
Persia. 

Of  Sapor’s  Eastern  wars  we  have  no  detailed  account. 
They  seem  to  have  occupied  him  from  a.d.  350  to  a.d. 


former  places  it  in  the  reign  of  I 
Valens,  a.d.  864-379  {BibliotMque, 
iv.  5),  the  latter  in  that  of  Valen- 
tinianl.,  A.D.  364-375  (Hist.  Armen. 
iii.  21).  But  it  is  clear  from  Am- 
mianus  (xx.  11),  whose  authority 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  Armenian 
historians  united,  that  the  alliance 
was  made  with  Constantins.  It 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
A.D.  351,  since  Constans  did  not 
die  till  A.D.  350;  and  it  could  not 
have  been  later  than  a.d.  359,  since 
it  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in  that 
year  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  14). 

^ That  is  between  a.d.  350  and 
357. 

2 Faustus,  iv.  15. 


^ Amm.  Marc.  xx.  11;  Athanas. 
Ep.  ctd  Solitar.  p.  856 ; Mos.  Chor. 
iii.  21. 

* Pharandzem  was  the  daughter 
of  a certain  Antor,  prince  of  Siunia, 
and  was  first  married  to  Gnel  or 
Knel,  a nephew  of  Arsaces,  whom 
he  put  to  death.  Her  jealousy 
impelled  her  to  contrive  the  mur- 
der of  Olympias,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  poison  introduced 
into  the  sacred  elements  at  the 
Eucharist.  (See  Faustus,  l.s.c.  ; 
Mos.  Chor.  iii.  23,  24.) 

^ Amm.  Marc.  xx.  11  : ‘Audie- 
bat  saepius  eum  tentatimi  arege  Per- 
sarum  fallaciis,  et  minis,  et  dolis.’ 
Compare  Faustus,  iv.  16,  20. 
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357,  and  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  successful.  They 
were  certainly  terminated  by  a peace  in  the  last-named 
year  ^ — a peace  of  which  it  must  have  been  a condition 
that  his  late  enemies  should  lend  him  aid  in  the  strim- 
gle  which  he  was  about  to  renew  with  Eome.  Who 
these  enemies  exactly  were,  and  what  exact  region 
they  inhabited,  is  doubtful.  They  comprised  certainly 
the  Chionites  and  Gelani,  probably  the  Euseni  and  the 
Yertm.2  The  Chionites  are  thought  to  have  been  Iliong- 
nu  or  Huns ; ^ and  the  Euseni  are  probably  the  U-siun, 
who,  as  early  as  B.c.  200,  are  found  among  the  nomadic 
hordes  pressing  towards  the  Oxus.^  The  Vertm  are 
wholly  unknown.  The  Gelani  should,  by  their  name, 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan,  or  the  coast  tract  south- 
west of  tlie  Caspian ; but  this  locality  seems  too  remote 
from  the  probable  seats  of  the  Chionites  and  Euseni  to 
be  the  one  intended.  The  general  scene  of  the  wars 
was  undoubtedly  east  of  the  Caspian,  either  in  the 
Oxus  region,  or  still  further  eastward,  on  the  confines 
of  India  and  Scythia.^  The  result  of  the  wars,  though 
not  a conquest,  was  an  extension  of  Persian  influence 
and  |30wer.  Troublesome  enemies  were  converted  into 
friends  and  allies.  The  loss  of  a predominating  influence 
over  Armenia  was  thus  compensated,  or  more  than 
compensated,  within  a few  years,  by  a gain  of  a similar 
kind  in  another  quarter. 


^ Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  5,  § 1 : ‘ Rex 
Persarimi,  in  continiis  agens  adhuc 
greiUium  extiinarum,  jamque  cum 
Chionitis  et  Gelanis,  omnium  acer- 
rimis  bellatoribus,  pignore  icto 
societatis/  *S:c. 

^ The  Chionites  are  mentioned 
repeatedly  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi. 
xyii.  6’  xviii.  6;  xix.  1,2,  &c.) ; 
the  Vertae  twice  (xix.  2 and  5)^ 


the  Euseni  and  Gelani  once  eacb 
(xvi.  9,  and  xvii.  5).  It  is  not 
dit>tinctly  said  that  the  Euseni  or 
VertfB  had  fought  against  Sapor. 

^ AVilson,  Ariana  Antigua,  p. 
386. 

Ibid.  p.  303.  Compare  tbe 
Author’s  Surth  Monarchy,  p.  115. 

^ So  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall 
vol.  ii.  p.  408,  note  ’ 
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Wlnl^  Sapor  was  thus  engaged  in  the  far  East,  he 
received  letters  from  the  officer  whom  he  had  left  in 
charge  of  his  western  frontier,^  informing  him  that  the 
Romans  were  anxious  to  exchange  the  precarious  truce 
which  Mesopotamia  had  been  allowed  to  enjoy  during 
the  last  five  or  six  yea^s  for  a more  settled  and  formal 
peace.  Two  great  Roman  officials,  Cassianus,  duke  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  Musonianus,  Prastorian  prefect,  under- 
standing that  Sapor  was  entangled  in  a bloody  and 
difficult  war  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  empire,  and 
knowing  that  Constantins  was  fully  occupied  with  the 
troubles  caused  by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  into 
the  more  western  of  the  Roman  provinces,  had  thought 
that  the  time  was  favourable  for  terminating  the  pro\d- 
sional  state  of  affairs  in  the  Mesopotamian  region  by  an 
actual  treaty.^  They  had  accordingly  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Tamsapor,  satrap  of  Adiabene,  and  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  sound  his  master  on  the  subject 
of  making  peace  with  Rome.  Tamsapor  appears  to  have 
misunderstood  the  character  of  these  overtures,  or  to 
have  misrepresented  them  to  Sapor  ; in  his  despatch  he 
made  Constantins  himself  the  mover  in  the  matter,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  humbly  supplicating  the  great  king  to 
grant  him  conditions.^  It  happened  that  the  message 
reached  Sapor  just  as  he  had  come  to  terms  with  his 
eastern  enemies,  and  had  succeeded  in  inducing  them 
to  become  his  allies.  He  was  naturally  elated  at  liis 
success,  and  regarded  the  Roman  overture  as  a simple 
acknowledgment  of  weakness.  Accordingly  he  answered 
in  the  most  haughty  style.  His  letter,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Roman  emperor  at  Sirmium  by  an  am- 


^ Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  5. 

^ Ibid.  xvi.  8. 

^ Ibid. : ‘ Tamsapor  . . . refert  ad 


regem,  quod  acerrimis  bellis  Con- 
stantins implicatus  pacem  postulat 
precativam.^  Compare  xvii.  5. 
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bassador  named  Narses/  was  conceived  in  the  followiner 
terms  : ^ — 

‘ Sapor,  king  of  kings,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  companion  of  the  stars,  sends  salutation  to  his  bro- 
ther, Constantins  CaBsar.  It  glads  me  to  see  that  thou 
art  at  last  returned  to  the  right  way,  and  art  ready  to 
do  what  is  just  and  fair,  having  learned  by  experience 
that  inordinate  greed  is  ofttimes  punished  by  defeat  and 
disaster.  As  then  the  voice  of  truth  ought  to  speak 
with  all  openness,  and  the  more  illustrious  of  mankind 
should  make  their  words  mirror  their  thoughts,  I will 
briefly  declare  to  thee  what  I propose,  not  forgetting 
that  I have  often  said  the  same  things  before.  Your 
own  authors  are  witness  that  the  entire  tract  within  the 
river  Strymon  and  the  borders  of  Macedon  was  once 
held  by  my  ancestors  ; if  I required  you  to  restore  all 
this,  it  would  not  ill  become  me  (excuse  the  boast),  in- 
asmuch as  I excel  in  virtue  and  in  the  splendour  of  my 
achievements  the  whole  line  of  our  ancient  rnonarchs. 
But  as  moderation  delights  me,  and  has  always  been  the 
rule  of  my  conduct — wherefore  from  my  youth  up  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  repent  of  any  action — I will 
be  content  to  receive  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  which 
was  fraudulently  extorted  from  my  grandfather.  We 
Persians  have  never  admitted  the  principle,  which  you 
proclaim  with  such  effrontery,  that  success  in  war  is 
always  glorious,  whether  it  be  the  fruit  of  courage  or 
trickery.  In  conclusion,  if  you  will  take  the  advice  of 
one  who  speaks  for  your  good,  sacrifice  a small  tract  of 
territory,  one  always  in  dispute  and  causing  continual 
bloodshed,  in  order  that  you  may  rule  the  remainder 
securely.  Physicians,  remember,  often  cut  and  burn. 


^ Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  17.  Ammia- 
nu8  calls  the  ambassador  Narseus. 


The  Persian  name  was  Narsehi. 
^ See  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  5. 
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and  even  amputate  portions  of  the  body,  that  the  pa- 
tient may  have  the  healthy  use  of  what  is  left  to  him  ; 
and  there  are  animals  which,  understanding  why  the 
hunters  chase  them,  deprive  themselves  of  the  thing 
coveted,  to  live  thenceforth  without  fear.  I warn  you, 
that,  if  my  ambassador  returns  in  vain,  I will  take  the 
held  against  you,  so  soon  as  the  winter  is  past,  with  all 
my  forces,  confiding  in  my  good  fortune  and  in  the 
fairness  of  the  conditions  which  I have  now  offered.’ 

It  must  have  been  a severe  blow  to  Imperial  pride 
to  receive  such  a letter ; and  the  sense  of  insult  can 
scarcely  have  been  much  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the 
missive  was  enveloped  in  a silken  covering,^  or  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  bearer,  Narses,  endeavoured  by 
his  conciliating  manners  to  atone  for  his  master’s  rude- 
ness.‘-^  Constantins  replied,  however,  in  a dignified  and 
calm  tone.^  ‘ The  Eoman  emperor,’  he  said,  ‘ victorious 
by  land  and  sea,  saluted  his  brother.  King  Sapor.  His 
lieutenant  in  Mesopotamia  had  meant  well  in  opening  a 
neo-otiation  with  a Persian  governor  ; but  he  had  acted 
without  orders,  and  could  not  bind  his  master,  never- 
theless, he  (Constantins)  would  not  disclaim  what  had 
been  done,  since  he  did  not  object  to  a peace,  provided 
it  were  fair  and  honourable.  But  to  ask  the  master  of 
the  whole  Eoman  world  to  surrender  territories  which 
he  had  successfully  defended  when  he  ruled  only  over 
the  provinces  of  the  East  was  plainly  indecent  and 
absurd.  He  must  add  that  the  employment  of  tlireats 
was  futile,  and  too  common  an  artifice  ; more  especially 
as  the  Persians  themselves  must  know  that  Eome  always 


1 Themistius,  Orat.  iv.  in  laudem 
Constanta,  p.  57,  B. 

* Pet.  Patric.  l.s.c. 

^ xVmm.  Marc,  l.s.c.  I liave 


somewhat  abbreviated  the  reply  of 
Constantins,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  preserve  all  the  points  which 
are  of  any  importance. 
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defended  herself  when  attacked,  and  that,  if  occasion- 
ally she  was  vanquished  in  a battle,  yet  she  never  failed 
to  have  the  advantage  in  the  event  of  every  war.’ 
Three  envoys  were  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  this 
reply^ — Prosper,  a count  of  the  empire ; Spectatus,  a 
tribune  and  notary;  and  Eustathius,  an  orator  and  phi- 
losopher, a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Neo-Platonist,  Jam- 
blichus,2  and  a friend  of  St.  Basil.^  Constantins  was 
most  anxious  for  peace,  as  a dangerous  war  threatened 
with  the  Alemanni,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
3^  Ee  seems  to  have  hoped  that,  if  the  un- 
adorned language  of  the  tv/o  statesmen  failed  to  move 
Sapor,  he  might  be  won  over  by  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  the  professor  of  rhetoric. 

But  Sapor  was  bent  on  war.  He  had  concluded  ar- 
rangements with  the  natives  so  long  his  adversaries  in 
the  East,  by  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  join 
his  standard  with  all  their  forces  m the  ensuing  spring.^ 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  position  of  Constantins  in  the 
West,  of  the  internal  corruption  of  his  court,  and  of 
the  perils  constantly  threatening  him  from  external 
enemies.  A Pomau  official  of  importance,  bearing  the 
once  honoured  name  of  Antoninus,  had  recently  taken 
refuge  with  him  from  the  claims  of  pretended  creditors, 
and  had  been  received  into  high  favour  on  account  of 
the  information  which  he  was  able  to  communicate 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  Poman  forces  and 
the  condition  of  their  magazines.^  This  individual,  en- 
nobled by  the  royal  authority,  and  given  a place  at  the 
royal  table,  gained  great  influence  over  his  new  master, 

^ Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  .5,  sub  Jin. 

2 Eunap.  Vit.  Jamblich.  p.  2-3. 

Basil.  Ep.  i.  (Opera,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  09,  70). 

^ feee  the  history  of  the  war  in 


Ammianus  (xvii.  6-10)  and  Gibbon 
{^Decline  a7ul  Fall,  vol.  ii.  nn  41 
418). 

^ Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  4. 
® Ibid,  •vviii 
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whom  he  stimulated  by  alternately  reproaching  him  with 
his  backwardness  in  the  past,  and  putting  before  him  the 
prospect  of  easy  triumphs  over  Eome  in  the  future.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  emperor,  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops 
and  treasures,  was  detained  in  the  regions  adjoining  the 
Danube,  and  that  the  East  was  left  almost  undefended ; 
he  magnified  the  services  which  he  was  himself  com- 
petent  to  render  ; ^ he  exhorted  Sapor  to  bestir  himself, 
and  to  put  confidence  in  his  good  fortune.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  old  plan  of  sitting  down  before  walled 
towns  should  be  given  up,  and  that  the  Persian  monarch, 
leaving  the  strongholds  of  Mesopotamia  in  his  rear, 
should  press  forward  to  the  Euphrates,‘^  pour  his  troops 
across  it,  and  overrun  the  rich  province  of  Syria,  which 
he  would  find  unguarded,  and  which  had  not  been  in- 
vaded by  an  enemy  for  nearly  a century.  The  views  of 
Antoninus  were  adopted ; but,  in  practice,  they  were 
overruled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  A Eoman 
army  occupied  Mesopotamia,  and  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  When  the  Persians  in  full  force  crossed 
the  river,  accompanied  by  Chionite  and  Albanian  allies,^ 
they  found  a considerable  body  of  troops  prepared  to 
resist  them.  Their  opponents  did  not,  indeed,  offer- 
battle,  but  they  laid  waste  the  country  as  the  Persians 
took  possession  of  it ; they  destroyed  the  forage,  evacu- 
ated the  indefensible  towns  ^ (which  fell,  of  course,  into 
the  enemy’s  hands),  and  fortified  the  line  of  tlie  Eu- 
phrates with  castles,  military  engines,  and  palisades.^ 
Still  the  programme  of  Antoninus  would  probably  have 
been  carried  out,  had  not  tlie  swell  of  the  Euphrates 


1 ‘ Ipse  qiioqiie  in  imiltis  ac  ne- 
cessariis  operain  suam  fidenteypro- 
inittens.’  (Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  5, 
ad  fin.) 

2 Ibid,  xviii.  6. 


^ Ibid.  Ammianiis  himself  wit- 
nessed the  passaf^e  of  the  river. 

Carrhae  alone  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. 

^ Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  7. 
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exceeded  the  average,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Persian  troops  to  ford  the  river  at  the  usual  point 
of  passage  into  Syria.  On  discovering  this  obstacle, 
Antoninus  suggested  that,  by  a march  to  the  north-east 
through  a fertile  country,  the  Upper  Euphrates  might 
be  reached,  and  easily  crossed,  before  its  waters  had 
attained  any  considerable  volume.  Sapor  agreed  to 
adopt  this  suggestion.  He  marched  from  Zeugma 
across  the  Hons  Hasius  towards  the  Upper  Euphrates, 
defeated  the  Eomans  in  an  important  battle  near  Amida,^ 
took,  by  a sudden  assault,  two  castles  which  defended 
the  town,^  and  then  somewhat  hastily  resolved  that  he 
would  attack  the  place,  which  he  did  not  imagine  ca- 
pable of  making  much  resistance. 

Amida,  now  Diarbekr,  was  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  in  a fertile  plain,  and  was 
washed  along  the  whole  of  its  eastern  side  by  a semi- 
circular bend  of  the  river.^  It  had  been  a place  of 
considerable  importance  from  a very  ancient  date,^  and 
had  recently  been  much  strengthened  by  Constantins, 
who  had  made  it  an  arsenal  for  military  engines,  and 
had  repaired  its  towers  and  walls.^  The  town  contained 
within  it  a copious  fountain  of  water,  which  was  liable, 
however,  to  acquire  a disagreeable  odoiir  in  the  sum- 
mer-time. Seven  legions,  of  the  moderate  strength  to 
which  legions  had  been  reduced  by  Constantine,^  de- 
fended it ; and  the  garrison  included  also  a body  of 


^ Amm.  Marc,  xviii,  8. 

^ Ibid,  xviii.  10. 

^ [A  latere  australi,  geniciilato 
i iRndis  meatu  subluitur  ’ (ibid. 

given  by  the 
elder  Niebuhr  in  his  Voyaqe  en 
Arnite  (tom.  ii.  pi.  xlviii.)  shovv^s 
this  bend  very  clearly.  The  modern 
town,  however,  is  not  washed  by 
the  river. 


^ It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  {Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  345,  371 
&c. ) Its  prefect  appears  as  eponym 
in  the  Assyrian  Canon  frequently. 

" Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c. 

® The  legion  of  Constantine  con- 
tained from  1,000  to  1,500  men 
Seven  legions  would  therefore  give 
a force  of  from  8,000  to  9,000.  ° 
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horse-archers,  composed  chiefly  or  entirely  of  noble 
foreigners.^  Sapor  hoped  in  the  first  instance  to  terrify 
it  into  submission  by  his  mere  appearance,  and  boldly 
rode  up  to  the  gates  with  a small  body  of  his  followers, 
expecting  that  they  would  be  opened  to  him.  But  the 
defenders  were  more  courageous  than  he  had  imagined. 
They  received  him  with  a shower  of  darts  and  arrows, 
that  were  directed  specially  against  his  person,  which 
was  conspicuous  from  its  ornaments ; and  they  aimed 
their  weapons  so  well  that  one  of  them  passed  through 
a portion  of  his  dress  and  was  nearly  wounding  him.‘^ 
Persuaded  by  his  followers.  Sapor  upon  this  withdrew, 
and  committed  the  further  prosecution  of  the  attack  to 
Grumbates,  the  king  of  the  Chionites,  who  assaulted 
the  walls  on  the  next  day  with  a body  of  picked  troops, 
but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  his  only  son,  a youth 
of  great  promise,  being  killed  at  his  side  by  a dart  from 
a halista.^  The  death  of  this  prince  spread  dismay 
through  the  camp,  and  was  followed  by  a general 
mourning ; but  it  now  became  a point  of  honour  to  take 
the  town  which  had  so  injured  one  of  the  great  king’s 
royal  allies ; and  Grumbates  was  promised  that  Amida 
should  become  the  funeral  pile  of  his  lost  darling.^ 

The  town  was  now  regularly  invested.  Each  nation 
was  assigned  its  place.  The  Chionites,  burning  with  the 
desire  to  avenge  their  late  defeat,  were  on  the  east ; 
the  Vertie  on  the  south ; the  Albanians,  warriors  from 
the  Caspian  region,  on  the  north  ; the  Segestans,^  who 


1 Aram.  Marc,  xviii.  9,  stih  Jin. 

2 ‘ Parte  indumenti  tra^ulra  ictii 
discissa’  (ib.  xix.  1).  I do  not 
know  why  Gibbon  speaks  of  the 
dart  as  ‘ glancing  against  the  royal 
tiara  ’ (^Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p- 
407). 

3 Aram.  Marc.  xix.  1. 


Ibid.  xix.  2 : ‘ Agitata  summa 
consiliorvrai  placuerat,  husto  urbis 
subversae^xpiare  pereinpti  juvenis 
manes.’ 

® Inhabitants  of  Seistan,  pro- 
bably of  Scythic  origin.  (See 
above,  p.  108.) 
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were  reckoned  the  bravest  soldiers  of  all,  and  who 
brought  into  the  field  a large  body  of  elephants,  held 
the  west.  A continuous  line  of  Persians,  five  ranks 
deep,  surrounded  the  entire  city,  and  supported  the 
auxiliary  detachments.  The  entire  besieging  army  was 
estimated  at  a hundred  thousand  men ; ^ the  besieo-ed 
including  the  unarmed  multitude,  were  under  30,000.- 
After  the  pause  of  an  entire  day,  the  first  general 
attack  was  made.  Grumbates  gave  the  signal  for  the 
assault  by  hurling  a bloody  spear  into  the  space  before 
the  walls,  after  the  fashion  of  a Eoman  fetialis?  A cloud 
of  darts  and  arrows  from  every  side  followed  the  fiioht 
of  this  weapon,  and  did  severe  damage  to  the  besieged, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  galled  with  discharges 
from  Eoman  military  engines,  taken  by  the  Persians 
in  some  capture  of  Singara,  and  now  employed  against 
their  former  owners.^  Still  a vigorous  resistance  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  and  the  besiegers,  in  their  exposed 
positions,  sufiered  even  more  than  the  garrison ; so  that 
after  two  days  the  attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  general 
assault  was  abandoned,  and  the  slow  process  of  a regu- 
lar siege  was  adopted.  Trenches  were  qpened  at  the 
usual  distance  from  the  walls,  along  which  the  troops 
advanced  under  the  cover  of  hurdles  towards  the  ditch, 
which  they  proceeded  to  fill  up  in  places.  Mounds 
were  then  thrown  up  against  the  walls  ; and  moveable 
towers  were  constructed  and  brought  into  play,  guarded 


tam  iiifectnm  s.angiiine  ritu  patrio 
?io>’/f/7'que  more  conjecerat  fctialU.' 
(xix.  2.) 

^ Ibid,  l.s.c.  It  is  not  clear 
when  this  capture  took  place;  hut 
it  can  scarcely  have  been  in  this 
year,  since  Rome  holds  Sino-ara  in 
A.i).  3G0. 


.-\ram.  Jiarc.  xix.  D. 

Ibid.  xix.  2,  mh  Jin.  The 
legionaries  were  about  8,000  or 
0,000  (see  above,  p.  17o,  note  ; 
the  other  soldiers  and  the  unarmed 
multitude  were  reckoned  at  20,000. 

^ The  comparison  is  made  by 
Ammianus:  ‘ Ubi  Grumbates  has- 
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externally  with  iron,  and  each  mounting  a halista}  It 
was  impossible  long  to  withstand  these  various  weapons 
of  attack.  The  hopes  of  the  besieged  lay,  primarily,  in 
their  receiving  relief  from  without  by  the  advance  of 
an  army  capable  of  engaging  their  assailants  and  ha- 
rassing them  or  driving  them  off ; secondarily,  in  suc- 
cessful sallies,  by  means  of  which  they  might  destroy 
the  enemy’s  works  and  induce  him  to  retire  from 
before  the  place. 

There  existed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amida,  the 
elements  of  a reheving  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  new  prefect  of  the  East,  Sabinianus.  Had  this  officer 
possessed  an  energetic  and  enterprising  character,  he 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  have  collected  a force 
of  light  and  active  soldiers,  which  might  have  hung 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Persians,  intercepted  their  convoys, 
cut  off  their  stragglers,  and  have  even  made  an  occa- 
sional dash  upon  their  lines.  Such  was  the  course  of 
conduct  recommended  by  Ursicinus,  the  second  in 
command,  whom  Sabinianus  had  recently  superseded  ; 
but  the  latter  was  jealous  of  his  subordinate,  and  had 
orders  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  keep  him  unem- 
ployed.^ He  was  himself  old  and  rich,  alike  disinclined 
to  and  unfit  for  military  enterprise  ; ^ he  therefore  abso- 
lutely rejected  the  advice  of  Ursicinus,  and  determined 
on  making  no  effort.  He  had  positive  orders,  he  said, 
from  the  court  to  keep  on  the  defensive,  and  not  en- 
danger his  troops  by  engaging  them  in  hazardous  ad- 
ventures. Amida  must  protect  itself,  or  at  any  rate  not 
look  to  him  for  succour.  Ursicinus  chafed  terribly,  it 
is  said,  against  this  decision,^  but  was  forced  to  submit 


1 Amm.  Marc.  xix.  5,  ad  init. 

2 Ibid.  xix.  3. 

3 Ibid,  xviii.  5. 


^ ‘ Visebatiir  ut  leo  mafrnitudine 
corporis  et  torvitate  terribilis,  in- 
clusos  inter  retia  catulos  periculo 
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to  it.  His  messengers  conveyed  the  dispiriting  intelli- 
gence to  the  devoted  city,  which  learned  thereby  that  it 
must  rely  wholly  upon  its  own  exertions. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  organise  sallies  on  a 
large  scale  and  attack  the  besiegers’  works.  Such  at- 
tempts were  made  from  time  to  time  with  some  success  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  two  Gaulish  legions,  banished  ta 
the  East  for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Magnentius, 
penetrated,  by  night,  into  the  heart  of  the  besieging 
camp,  and  brought  the  person  of  the  monarch  into- 
danger.  This  peril  was,  however,  escaped ; the  legioir 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a 'sixth  of  their  num- 
ber ; 1 and  nothing  was  gained  by  the  audacious  enter- 
prise beyond  a truce  of  three  days,  during  which  each 
side  mourned  its  dead,  and  sought  to  repair  its  losses. 

The  fate  of  the  doomed  city  drew  on.  Pestilence  was 
added  to  the  calamities  which  the  besieged  had  to  en- 
dure.^ Desertion  and  treachery  were  arrayed  against 
them.  One  of  the  natives  of  Amida,  going  over  to  the 
Persians,  informed  them  that  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
city  a neglected  staircase  led  up  from  the  margin  of 
the  Tigris  through  underground  corridors  to  one  of  the 
principal  bastions  ; and  under  his  guidance  seventy 
archers  of  the  Persian  guard,  picked  men,  ascended  the 
dark  passage  at  dead  of  night,  occupied  the  tower,  and 
when  morning  broke  displayed  from  it  a scarlet  hag,  as 
a sign  to  their  countrymen  that  a portion  of  the  wall 
was  taken.  The  Persians  were  upon  the  alert,  and  an 
instant  assault  was  made.  But  the  garrison,  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  tower 


ereptum  ire  non  audens,  un^uibus 
ademptis  et  dentibus.’  (Amm. 
*'larc.  xix.  .3,  nd Jin.) 

^ Pour  hundred  were  killed  out 


ot  probably  about  2.500. 
xix.  6.  ) 

^ Ibid.  xix.  4. 


(Ibid. 
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before  any  support  reached  its  occupants ; and  then, 
directing  their  artillery  and  missiles  against  the  assaihng 
columns,  inflicted  on  them  tremendous  losses,  and  soon 
eompelled  them  to  return  hastily  to  the  shelter  of  their 
camp.  The  Vertas,  who  maintained  the  siege  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  were  the  chief  sufferers  in  this 
abortive  attempt.^ 

Sapor  had  now  spent  seventy  days  before  the  place, 
and  had  made  no  perceptible  impression.  Autumn  was 
already  far  advanced,^  and  the  season  for  military  ope- 
rations would  soon  be  over.  It  was  necessarv,  therefore, 
either  to  take  the  city  speedily  or  to  give  up  the  siege 
and  retire.  Under  these  circumstances  Sapor  resolved 
on  a last  effort.  He  had  constructed  towers  of  such  a 
height  that  they  overtopped  the  wall,  and  poured  their 
discharges  on  the  defenders  from  a superior  elevation. 
He  had  brought  his  mounds  in  places  to  a level  with 
the  ramparts,  and  had  compelled  the  garrison  to  raise 
countermounds  within  the  walls  for  their  protection. 
He  now  determined  on  pressing  the  assault  day  after 
day,  until  he  either  carried  the  town  or  found  all  his 
resources  exhausted.  His  artillery,  his  foot,  and  his 
elephants  were  all  employed  in  turn  or  together  ; he 
allowed  the  garrison  no  rest.^  Hot  content  with  di- 
recting the  operations,  he  himself  took  part  in  the 
supreme  struggle,  exposing  his  own  person  freely  to 
the  enemy’s  weapons,  and  losing  many  of  his  attend- 
ants.^ After  the  contest  had  lasted  three  continuous 
days  from  morn  to  night,  fortune  at  last  favoured  him. 
One  of  the  inner  mounds,  raised  by  the  besieged  behind 
their  wall,  suddenly  gave  way,  involving  its  defenders 


1 Amm.  Marc.  xix.  5,  ! data.’  (Ibid.  xix.  7.) 

2 Ibid.  xix.  0,  Ibid. 

‘ Nulla  quies  certaminibus 
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in  its  fiill,  and  at  the  same  time  tilling  up  the  entire 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  mound  raised  outside 
by  the  Persians.  A way  into  the  town  was  thus  laid 
open/  and  the  besiegers  instantly  occupied  it.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  flower  of  the  garrison  threw  itself 
across  the  path  of  the  entering  columns — nothing  could 
withstand  the  ardour  of  the  Persian  troops.  In  a little 
time  all  resistance  was  at  an  end ; those  who  could 
quitted  the  city  and  fled — the  remainder^  whatever 
their  sex,  age,  or  calling,  whether  armed  or  unarmed, 
were  slaughtered  like  sheep  by  the  conquerors.‘^ 

Thus  fell  Amida  after  a siege  of  seventy-three  days.^ 
Sapor,  who  on  other  occasions  showed  himself  not  defi- 
cient in  clemency,^  was  exasperated  by  the  prolonged 
resistance  and  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  the 
course  of  it.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  had 
fallen ; ^ the  son  of  his  chief  ally  had  perished ; ® he 
himself  had  been  brought  into  imminent  danger.  Such 
audacity  on  the  part  of  a petty  town  seemed  no  doubt 
to  him  to  deserve  a severe  retribution.  The  place  was 
therefore  given  over  to  the  infuriated  soldiery,  who 
were  allowed  to  slay  and  plunder  at  their  pleasure.  Of 
the  captives  taken,  all  belonging  to  the  five  provinces 
across  the  Tigris,  claimed  as  his  own  by  Sapor,  though 


^ Gibbon  says  ‘ a large  breach 
was  made  by  the  battering-ram  ’ 
{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  409)  ; 
but  he  has  apparently  confused  the 
capture  of  Singara,  related  by  Am- 
mianus  (xx.  6 ),  with  that  of  Amida, 
which  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the 
.spontaneous  crumbling  of  a mound 
in  bk.  xix.  ch.  Yiii.  diu  laborata 
moles  ilia  nostrorum,  velut  terrm 
quodam  tremore  quassata,  procu- 
buit’).  ^ 

^ ‘ Pecorum  ritu  armati  et  im- 
belles  sine  sexus  discrimine  truci- 


dabantur.’  (Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c.) 

^ Ibid.  xix.  9,  sub  Jin. 

As  -when,  on  the  capture  o^ 
one  of  the  fortified  posts  outside 
Amida,  he  sent  the  wife  of  Crau- 
gasius  unharmed  to  her  husband, 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  a 
number  of  Christian  virgins,  found 
among  the  captives,  to  be  protected 
from  insult  and  allow’ed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  (Ibid, 
xix.  10,  sub Jin.y 
^ Ibid.  xix.  9.. 

® See  above,  p.  176. 
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ceded  to  Eome  by  liis  grandfather,  were  massacred  in 
cold  blood.  The  Count  ^Tdian,  and  the  commanders  of 
the  legions  who  had  conducted  the  gallant  defence, 
were  barbarously  crucified.  Many  other  Eomans  of 
high  rank  were  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  being 
manacled,  and  were  dragged  into  Persia  as  slaves 
rather  than  as  prisoners.^ 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  359  terminated  with  this  dearly 
bought  victory.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
any  fresh  enterprise  of  importance;  and  Sapor  was 
probably  glad  to  give  his  army  a rest  after  the  toils 
and  perils  of  the  last  three  months.  Accordingly  he 
retired  across  the  Tigris,  without  leaving  (so  far  as 
appears)  any  garrisons  in  Mesopotamia,  and  began  pre- 
parations for  the  campaign  of  a.d.  360.  Stores  of  all 
kinds  were  accumulated  during  the  winter  ; and,  when 
the  spring  came,  the  indefatigable  monarch  once  more 
invaded  the  enemy’s  country,  pouring  into  Mesopotamia 
an  army  even  more  numerous  and  better  appointed 
than  that  which  he  had  led  against  Amida  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.^  His  first  object  now  was  to  capture  Sin- 
gara,  a town  of  some  consequence,  which  was,  however, 
defended  by  only  two  Eoman  legions  and  a certain 
number  of  native  soldiers.  After  a vain  attempt  to 
persuade  the  garrison  to  a surrender,  the  attack  was 
made  in  the  usual  way,  chiefly  by  scaling  parties  with 
ladders,  and  by  battering  parties  which  shook  the  walls 
with  the  ram.  The  defenders  kept  the  scalers  at  bay 
by  a constant  discharge  of  stones  and  darts  from  their 


^ Amm.  ]Mavc.  xix.  0,  stib  init. 

^ Gibbon  conjectures  that  Sapor’s 
allies  now  deserted  him  (l.s.c.), 
and  says  ^ the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  army  with  which 
he  took  the  field  was  no  longer 


equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of 
his  ambition  ; ’ but  Ammianus  tells 
us  that  he  crossed  the  Tigris  in 
A.D.  3G0  ‘ armis  multiplicatis  et 
viribus  ’ (xx.  6,  ad  init.). 
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artillery,  arrows  from  their  bows,  and  leaden  bnllets  ^ 
from  their  slings.  They  met  tlie  assaults  of  the  ram  by 
attempts  to  fire  the  wooden  covering  which  protected 
it  and  those  who  worked  it.  For  some  days  these 
efibrts  sufficed ; but  after  a while  the  besiegers  found  a 
weak  point  in  the  defences  of  the  place — a tower  so 
recently  built  that  the  mortar  in  which  the  stones  were 
’ laid  was  still  moist,  and  which  consequently  crumbled 
rapidly  before  the  blows  of  a strong  and  heavy  batter- 
ing-ram, and  in  a short  time  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
Persians  poured  in  through  the  gap,  and  were  at  once 
masters  of  the  entire  town,  which  ceased  to  resist  after 
the  catastrophe.  This  easy  victory  allowed  Sapor  to 
exhibit  the  better  side  of  his  character  ; he  forbade  the 
further  shedding  of  blood,  and  ordered  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  garrison  and  citizens  should  be  taken 
alive.  Eeviving  a favourite  policy  of  Oriental  rulers 
from  very  remote  times, ^ he  transported  these  captives 
to  the  extreme  eastern  parts  of  his  empire,^  where  they 
might  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  defending  his 
frontier  against  the  Scythians  and  Indians. 

It  is  not  really  surprising,  though  the  historian  of 
the  war  regards  it  as  needing  explanation,^  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  relieve  Singara  by  the  Eomans. 
The  siege  was  short ; the  place  was  considered  strong ; 
the  nearest  point  held  by  a powerful  Eoman  force  was 
Nisibis,  which  was  at  least  sixty  miles  distant  from  Sin- 
gara. The  neighbourhood  of  Singara  was,  moreover, 

^ ‘ Glandes.’  (See  Amm.  Marc,  j ^ ‘ Ad  regiones  Persidis  ultimas 

_ I suntasportati.’  (Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c.) 

bee  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  [ The  regions  ‘ furthest  ’ from  Meso- 

PP*  potamia  would  be  those  of  the 
PP'  448,  &c.  extreme  East. 

Ihe  practice  was  common  to  the  j ^ See  the  remarks  of  Ammianus 
Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  at  the  close  of  bk.  xx.  ch.  6. 
the  Achsemenian  Persians.  1 
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ill  supplied  with  water ; and  a relieving  army  would 
probably  have  soon  found  itself  in  difficulties.  Singara, 
on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  was  always  perilously  situa- 
ted. Eome  valued  it  as  an  outpost  from  which  her 
enemy  might  be  watched,  and  which  might  advertise 
her  of  a sudden  danger,  but  could  not  venture  to  under- 
take its  defence  in  case  of  an  attack  in  force,  and  was 
prepared  to  hear  of  its  capture  with  equanimity. 

From  Singara,  Sapor  directed  his  march  almost  due 
northwards,  and,  leaving  Nisibis  unassailed  upon  his 
left,  proceeded  to  attack  the  strong  fort  known  indif- 
ferently as  Phcenica  or  Bezabde.^  This  was  a position 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  point  where 
that  river  quits  the  mountains  and  debouches  upon  the 
plain  ; ^ though  not  on  the  site,^  it  may  be  considered  the 
representative  of  the  modern  Jezireh,  which  commands 
the  passes  from  the  low  country  into  the 'Kurdish  moun- 
tains. Bezabde  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province, 
called  after  it  Zabdicene,  one  of  the  five  ceded  by  Xarses 
and  greatly  coveted  by  his  grandson.  It  was  much 
valued  by  Eome,  was  fortified  in  places  with  a double 
wall,  and  was  guarded  by  three  legions  and  a large 
body  of  Kurdish  archers.^  Sapor,  having  reconnoitred 
the  place,  and,  with  his  usual  hardihood,  exposed  him- 
self to  danger  in  doing  so,  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  demand 
a surrender,  joining  with  the  messengers  some  prisoners 
of  high  rank  taken  at  Singara,  lest  the  enemy  should 
open  fire  upon  his  envoys.  The  device  was  successful; 
but  the  garrison  proved  staunch,  and  determined  on 


^ Amm.  Marc.  xx.  7.  Compare 
ch.  11. 

- See  above,  p.  130. 

^ Some  geographers  identify  Be- 
zabde  with  Jezireh  of  Gh. 

and  Roman  Geography^  sub  voc. 


Bezabda)  ; but  the  name  Fynyk  is 
almost  certain  evidence  of  the  real 
site.  Fynyk  is  about  ten  miles 
from  Jezireh  to  the  north-west. 

* Amm.  Marc.  xx.  7. 
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resisting  to  tlie  last.  Once  more  all  the  known  resources 
of  attack  and  defence  were  brought  into  play  ; and 
after  a long  siege,  of  which  the  most  important  incident 
was  an  attempt  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  place  to  in- 
duce Sapor  to  witlidraw,^  the  wall  was  at  last  breached, 
the  city  taken,  and  its  defenders  indiscriminately  mas- 
sacred. Eegarding  the  position  as  one  of  first-rate  im- 
portance, Sapor,  who  had  destroyed  Singara,  carefully 
repaired  the  defences  of  Bezabde,  provisioned  it  abun- 
dantly, and  garrisoned  it  with  some  of  his  best  troops.  ’ 
He  was  well  aware  that  the  Eomans  would  feel  keenly 
the  loss  of  so  important  a post,  and  expected  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  they  made  an  effort  to  re- 
cover possession  of  it. 

The  winter  was  now  approaching,  but  the  Persian 
monarch  still  kept  the  field.  The  capture  of  Bezabde 
was  followed  by  that  of  many  other  less  important 
strongholds,^  which  offered  little  resistance.  At  last, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  a place  called  Virta,  said  to  have  been  a fortress 
of  great  strength,  and  by  some  moderns^  identified 
with  Tekrit,  an  important  city  upon  the  Tigris  between 
Mosul  and  Baghdad.  Here  the  career  of  the  conqueror 
was  at  last  arrested.  Persuasion  and  force  proved  alike 
unavailing  to  induce  or  compel  a surrender  ; and,  after 


^ ‘ Christianse  legis  antistes  exire 
se  velle  gestibus  ostentabat  et  nutu, 
•fee.’  Anmiianus  afterwards  calls 
bim  ‘ episcopiim/  and  says  that 
his  intercession  brought  on  him  an 
unjust  suspicion  of  collusion  with 
the  enemy,  (l.s.c.) 

^ ‘ Intercepts  aliis  castellis  vilio- 
ribus.’  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  7,  suhji7i.) 

® As  D Anville  {^Geoqraphie  An- 
cienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  201),  Gibbon 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p,  410, 
note  and  Mr.  E.  B.  James 


(Diet,  of  Gk.  and  R.  Geography, 
ad  voc,  Birtha).  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  suppose  that  a position 
so  low  down  the  Tigris  as  Tekrit 
was  held  by  the  Homans.  I am 
almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
Virta  of  Ammianus  is  Bir  on  the 
Euphrates  (lat.  37°  5',  long. 
38°  5'),  and  that,  when  he  speaks 
of  it  as  situated  in  the  remotest 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  he  means  the 
part  most  remote Persia. 
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wasting  the  small  remainder  of  the  year,  and  suffering 
considerable  loss,  the  Persian  monarch  reluctantly  gave 
up  the  siege,  and  returned  to  his  own  country.^ 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  Eoman  emperor 
had  been  slow  and  uncertain.  Distracted  between  a 
jealous  fear  of  his  cousin  Julian’s  proceedings  in  the 
West,  and  a desire  of  checking  the  advance  of  his  rival 
Sapor  in  the  East,  he  had  left  Constantinople  in  the 
early  spring,^  but  had  journeyed  leisurely  through  Cap- 
padocia and  Armenia  Minor  to  Samosata,  whence,  after 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  he  liad  proceeded  to  Edessa, 
and  there  fixed  himself.^  While  in  Cappadocia,  he  had 
summoned  to  his  presence  Arsaces,  the  tributary  king 
of  Armenia,  had  reminded  him  of  his  engagements,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  quicken  his  gratitude  by  bestowing 
on  him  liberal  presents.^  At  Edessa  he  employed  him- 
self during  the  whole  of  the  summer  in  collecting  troops 
and  stores  ; nor  was  it  till  the  autumnal  equinox  was 
past'"*  that  he  took  the  field,  and,  after  weeping  over  the 
smoking  ruins  of  Amida,  marched  to  Bezabde,  and, 
when  the  defenders  rejected  his  overtures  of  peace, 
formed  the  siege  of  the  place.  Sapor  was,  we  must 
suppose,  now  engaged  before  Virta,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  thought  Bezabde  strong  enough  to  defend  itself. 
At  any  rate,  he  made  no  effort  to  afford  it  any  relief ; 
and  the  Eoman  emperor  was  allowed  to  employ  all  the 
resources  at  his  disposal  in  reiterated  assaults  upon  the 
walls.  The  defence,  however,  proved  stronger  than 
the  attack.  Time  after  time  the  bold  sallies  of  the  be- 


^ Amm.  Marc.  xx.  7,  ad  jin. 

2 Ibid.  XX.  8. 

3 We  find  him  at  Caesarea  Ma- 
zaca  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
(ib.  XX.  9),  then  at  Melitina 
tiyeh),  Lacotina,  and  Samosata 


(ib.  XX.  11)  ,•  finally  at  Edessa 
(ibid.). 

^ Ibid.  XX.  11,  ad  init. 

5 ‘ Post  eqninoctium  egreditur 
autumnale.’  (Ibid.) 
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sieged  destroyed  the  Eoman  works.  At  last  the  rainy 
season  set  in,  and  tlie  low  ground  outside  the  town 
became  a glutinous  and  adhesive  marsh. ^ It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  continue  the  siege  ; and  the  disap- 
pointed emperor  reluctantly  drew  off  his  troops,  re- 
crossed the  Euphrates,  and  retired  into  winter  quarters 
at  Antioch. 

The  successes  of  Sapor  in  the  campaigns  of  a.d.  359 
and  360,  his  captures  of  Ainida,  Singara,  and  Bezabde, 
together  with  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  expedition 
made  by  Constantins  against  the  last-named  place,  had 
a tendency  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  Eoman  vassal- 
kings,  Arsaces  ^ of  Armenia,  and  Meribanes  of  Iberia. 
Constantins,  therefore,  during  the  winter  of  a.d.  360—1, 
which  he  passed  at  Antioch,  sent  emissaries  to  the 
courts  of  these  monarchs,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
their  fidelity  by  loading  them  with  costly  presents.^ 
His  policy  seems  to  have  been  so  far  successful  that  no 
levolt  of  these  kingdoms  took  place  ; they  did  not  as 
yet  desert  the  Eomans  or  make  their  submission  to 
Sapor.  Their  monarchs  seem  to  have  simply  watched 
e\  ents,  prepared  to  declare  themselves  distinctly  on  the 
winning  side  so  soon  as  fortune  should  incline  unmis- 
takably to  one  or  the  other  combatant.  Meanwhile 
they  maintained  the  fiction  of  a nominal  dependence 
upon  Eome.^ 


^ Assiduis  imbribus  ita  imiua- 
duerat  solum,  ut  luti  glutinosa 
mollities  per  eas  regiones  pinguis- 
simi  csespitis  omnia  perturbaret.’ 
(Aram.  Marc.  xx.  11.) 

rp.  to  Moses  of  Chorene, 

liranus  was  still  king  at  the  time 
ot  the  invasion  of  Julian  (Ilist. 
Armen,  lii,  15)^  Arsaces  (Ard- 
shag)  did  not  succeed  him  till  after 
the  death  of  Jovian  (iii.  17).  But 


Ammianus  calls  the  king  contem- 
porary with  the  later  years  of  Con- 
stantins, Arsaces  (xx.  11 ; xxi.  6). 
So  also  Sozomen  (Ilisi.  Eccles 
vi.  1). 

^ Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  6. 

^ ^ Faustus  makes  Arsaces  lend 
aid  to  Sapor  in  one  of  his  attacks 
on  Nisibis  (iv.  20),  and  declares 
that  he  completely  defeated  a large 
Roman  army  in  the  immediate 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  year  a.d.  3G1 
would  have  been  a turning-point  in  the  war,  and  that, 
if  Eome  did  not  by  a great  effort  assert  herself  and  re- 
cover her  prestige,  the  advance  of  Persia  would  have 
been  marked  and  rapid.  But  the  actual  course  of 
events  was  far  different.  Hesitation  and  diffidence  cha- 
racterise the  movements  of  both  parties  to  the  contest, 
and  the  year  is  signalised  by  no  important  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  either  monarch.  Constantins  reoccupied 
Edessa,^  and  had  (we  are  told)  ^ some  thoughts  of  re- 
newing the  siege  of  Bezabde  ; actually,  however,  he 
did  not  advance  further,  but  contented  himself  with 
sending  a part  of  his  army  to  watch  Sapor,  giving  them 
strict  orders  not  to  risk  an  engagement.^  Sapor,  on  his 
side,  began  the  year  with  demonstrations  which  were 
taken  to  mean  that  he  was  about  to  pass  the  Euphra- 
tes ; ^ but  in  reality  he  never  even  brought  his  troops 
across  the  Tigris,  or  once  set  foot  in  Mesopotamia. 
After  wasting  weeks  or  months  in  a futile  display  of 
his  armed  strength  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  violently  alarming  the  officers  sent  by  Constantins  to 
observe  his  movements,^  he  suddenly,  towards  autumn, 
withdrew  his  troops,  having  attempted  notliing,  and 
quietly  returned  to  his  capital ! 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  understand  the  motives 
which  actuated  Constantins.  He  was,  month  after 
month,  receiving  intelligence  from  the  West  of  steps 
taken  by  Julian  which  amounted  to  open  rebellion,  and 
challenged  him  to  engage  in  civil  war.®  So  long  as 
Sapor  threatened  invasion,  he  did  not  like  to  quit  Me- 


✓ 

vicinity  of  the  place.  But  the 
entire  silence  of  Ammianus  renders 
his  narrative  incredible. 

^ Ainni.  Marc.  xxi.  7,  ad  fin. 

^ Ibid.  xxi.  13. 


3 Ibid. 

^ Ibid.  xxi.  7,  ad  init. 

3 Ibid.  xxi.  13. 

^ See  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  102-118). 
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sopotamia,  lest  lie  might  appear  to  have  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  his  country  to  his  own  private  quarrels ; but 
he  must  have  been  anxious  to  return  to  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  the  first  moment  that  intelligence  reached 
him  of  Julian’s  assumption  of  the  imperial  name  and 
dignity ; and  when  Sapor’s‘Vetreat  was  announced  he 
naturally  made  all  haste  to  reach  his  capital.  Mean- 
while the  desire  of  keeping  his  army  intact  caused  him 
to  refrain  from  any  movement  which  involved  the 
slightest  risk  of  bringing  on  a battle,  and,  in  fact, 
reduced  him  to  inaction.  So  much  is  readily  intelligible. 
But  what  at  this  time  withheld  Sapor,  when  he  had  so 
grand  an  opportunity  of  making  an  impression  upon 
Borne — what  paralysed  his  arm  when  it  might  have 
struck  with  such  effect — it  is  far  from  easy  to  understand, 
tliough  perhaps  not  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  his- 
torian of  the  war  ascribes  his  abstinence  to  a religious 
motive,  telling  us  that  the  auguries  were  not  favourable 
for  the  Persians  crossing  the  Tigris.^  But  there  is  no 
other  evidence  that  the  Persians  of  this  period  were 
the  slaves  of  any  such  superstition  as  that  noted  by 
Ammianus,  nor  any  probability  that  a monarch  of 
Sapor’s  force  of  character  would  have  suffered  his  mili- 
tary policy  to  be  affected  by  omens.  We  must  there- 
fore ascribe  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  king  to  some 
cause  not  recorded  by  the  historian — some  failure  of 
health,  or  some  peril  from  internal  or  external  enemies 
which  called  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  recent 


^ Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  13:  ‘ Tar- 
dante  trans  Tigrideiii  rep-e  dum 
moi-ei'i  permicterent  sacra ; ’ and 
again,  further  on  in  the  same  chap- 
ter: ‘ Nuntiatur  regem  ad  propria 
revertisse,  anspiciis  dirimentibus.’ 
It  must  he  admitted  that  the  Per- 
sians were  believers  in  a sort  of 


divination — tliat  by  means  of  the 
harsoni  or  divining-rod  {Ancient 
Monarchies^  vol.  iii.  pp.  130-1) ; 
but  on  no  other  occasion  do  we 
find  it  even  said  that  their  military 
operations  were  dependent  on  ^ aus- 
pices.’ 
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exploits,  just  at  the  time  when  his  continued  presence 
there  was  most  important.  Once  before  in  his  lifetime, 
an  invasion  of  his  eastern  provinces  had  required  his 
immediate  presence,  and  allowed  his  adversary  to  quit 
Mesopotamia  and  march  against  Magnentius.^  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a fresh  attack  of  the  same  or  some 
other  barbarians  now  again  happened  opportunely  for 
the  Eomans,  calling  Sapor  away,  and  thus  enabling 
Constantins  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  East,  and  set  out 
for  Europe  in  order  to  meet  Julian. 

The  meeting,  however,  was  not  destined  to  take 
place.  On  his  way  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople, 
the  unfortunate  Constantins,  anxious  and  perhaps  over- 
fatigued, fell  sick  at  Mopsucrene,  in  Cilicia,  and  died 
there,  after  a short  illness,^  towards  the  close  of  a.d. 
361.  Julian  the  Apostate  succeeded  peacefully  to  the 
empire  whereto  he  was  about  to  assert  his  right  by 
force  of  arms  ; and  Sapor  found  that  the  war  which  he 
had  provoked  with  Eome,  in  reliance  upon  his  adver- 
sary’s weakness  and  incapacity,  had  to  be  carried  on 
with  a prince  of  far  greater  natural  powers  and  of 
much  superior  military  training. 


1 See  above,  p.  165. 

2 Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15  ; Aurel. 
Viet.  Epit.  § 42.  Some  writers 
substitute  Mopsuestia  for  Mopsu- 


crene (Mos.  Chor.  iii.  12  ; Jobann. 
Mai.  ii.  p.  14;  Patkanian  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  I860,  p.  151). 
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Julian  becomes  Emperor  of  Borne,  His  Resolution  to  invade  Bersia. 
His  Views  and  Motives.  His  Proceedings.  Proposals  of  Sapor  re- 
jected. Other  Embassies.  Relations  of  Jidian  with  Armenia.  Strength 
■ of  his  Army.  His  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia.  His  Line  of  March. 
Siege  of  Perisabor ; of  Maogamalcha.  Battle  of  the  Tigris.  Further 
Progress  of  Julian  checked  by  his  Inability  to  invest  Ctesiphon.  His 
Retreat.  His  Death.  Retreat  continued  by  Jovian.  Sapor  offers  Terms 
of  Peace,  Peace  made  by  Jovian.  Its  Conditions.  Reflections  on  the 
Peace  and  on  the  Termination  of  the  Second  Period  of  Struggle  between 
Rome  and  Persia. 

‘ Julianus,  redacta  ad  unum  se  orbis  Eomani  curatione,  glorise  nimis  ciipidus, 
in  Persas  proficiscitur.’— Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  § 43. 


The  prince  on  whom  the  government  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  Persian 
war,  devolved  by  the  death  of  Constantins,  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,^  proud,  self-confident,  and  full  of 
energy.  He  had  been  engaged  for  a period  of  four 
years  ^ in  a struggle  with  the  rude  and  warlike  tribes  of 
Germany,  had  freed  the  whole  country  west  of  the 
Ehine  from  the  presence  of  those  terrible  warriors,  and 
had  even  carried  fire  and  sword  far  into  the  wild  and 
savage  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  com- 
pelled the  Alemanni  and  other  powerful  German  tribes 
to  make  their  submission  to  the  majesty  of  Eome.  Per- 
sonally brave,  by  temperament  restless,  and  inspired 


Julian  was  born  in  the  latter  and  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  386  ) 

U ot  the  year  a.d.  331,  and  was  » From  a.d.  360  to  350.  tGih- 

erefore  under  thirty  at  his  acces-  bon,  Decline  and  Full,  toI  ii  nr> 
>n  in  A.D.  360.  Till... — ^ am’aoi  ^ PP- 
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with  an  ardent  desire  to  rival  or  eclipse  the  glorious 
deeds  of  those  heroes  of  former  times  who  had  made 
themselves  a name  in  history,  he  viewed  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  East  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  noi 
as  a trouble,  not  as  a drawback  upon  the  delights 
of  empire,  but  as  a happy  circumstance,  a fortunate 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself  by  some  great 
achievement.  Of  all  the  Greeks,  Alexander  appeared 
to  him  the  most  illustrious  ; ^ of  all  his  predecessors  on 
the  imperial  throne,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  were 
those  whom  he  most  wished  to  emulate.^  But  all  these 
princes  had  either  led  or  sent  ^ expeditions  into  the  far 
East,  and  had  aimed  at  uniting  in  one  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  and  Asia.  Julian  appears,  from  the 
first  moment  that  he  found  himself  peaceably  esta- 
blished upon  the  throne,^  to  have  resolved  on  under- 
taking in  person  a great  expedition  against  Sapor,  with 
the  object  of  avenging  upon  Persia  the  ravages  and 
defeats  of  the  last  sixty  years,  or  at  any  rate  of  ob- 
taining such  successes  as  might  justify  his  assuming 
the  title  of  ‘ Persicus.’  ^ Whether  he  really  entertained 
any  hope  of  rivalling  Alexander,  or  supposed  it  possible 
that  he  should  effect  ‘ the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  ^ 
may  be  doubted.  Acquainted,  as  he  must  have  been,^ 


1 See  liis  Ccpsares,  passim. 
compfire  the  Orat.  ad  Themist., 
where  the  palm  is  assigned  to 
Socrates  over  Alexander  (0/j.  p. 
264). 

2 Tills  appears  from  the  position 
assig:ned  to  these  tw*o  emperors  in 
the  ‘ Ctesars.’ 

3 The  expedition  of  L.  Veriis 
(a.d.  162-164)  was  sent  out  by  M. 
Aurelius.  (See  the  Author’s  Sixth 

Monarchy,  p.  325.) 

4 Ammianus  tells  us  that  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople, 
on  being  asked  to  lead  an  expe- 


against  the  Goths,  Julian 
‘ hostes  quferere  se  me- 
(xxii.  7)  — an  expression 
which  clearly  points  at  the  Persians. 

° Ammianus  sa}'S  ^ Parthicus  ’ 
(xxii.  12).  But  Julian  himself 
would  scarcely  have  made  this 
confusion. 

® See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  iii.  p.  IBl. 

^ Compare  the  Ccesares,  p.  324, 
C,  where  Alexander  is  made  to  ob- 
serve that  the  llomans,  in  a war  of 
300  years,  had  not  subdued  the 
single  province  of  Mesopotamia. 


But  I dition 
replied 
liores  ’ 
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with  the  entire  course  of  Eoman  warfare  in  these  parts 
from  the  attack  of  Crassus  to  the  last  defeat  of  his  own 
immediate  predecessor,  lie  can  scarcely  have  regarded 
the  subjugation  of  Persia  as  an  easy  matter,  or  have 
expected  to  do  much  more  than  strike  terror  into  the 
‘ barbarians  ’ of  the  East,  or  perhaps  obtain  from  them 
the  cession  of  another  province.  The  sensible  officer, 
who,  after  accompanying  him  in  his  expedition,  wrote 
the  history  of  the  campaign,  regarded  his  actuating 
motives  as  the  delight  that  he  took  in  war,  and  the 
desire  of  a new  title. ^ Confident  in  his  own  military 
talent,  in  his  training,  and  in  his  power  to  inspire  en- 
thusiasm in  an  army,  he  no  doubt  looked  to  reap  laurels 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  making  his  attack ; but  the 
wild  schemes  ascribed  to  him,  the  conquest  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  kingdom,  and  the  subjugation  of  Hyrcania  and 
India, 2 are  figments  (probably)  of  the  imagination  of 
his  historians.  ° 

Julian  entered  Constantinople  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, A.D.  361  ; he  quitted  it  towards  the  end  of  May,^ 
A.D.  362,  after  residing  there  less  than  six  months. 
During  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  various  impor- 
tant matters  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  purifying  of 
the  court,  the  depression  of  the  Christians,  the  restora- 
tion and  revivification  of  Paganism,  he  found  time  to 
form  plans  and  make  preparations  for  his  intended 
eastern  expedition,  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  engage 
as  soon  as  possible.  Having  designated  for  the^var 


^ Ammianus  says  : ‘ Urebatur 
bellandi  gemino  desiderio : prime, 
quod  impatiens  otii  lituos  somnia- 
bat  et  preelia:  dein,  quod  . . . . 
ornamentis  illustrium  gloriamm 
nserere  1 arthici  coguomentum  ar- 


debat’  (xxii.  12), 

^ Gibbon,  Beeline  and  Fall,  vol 
111.  p.  209. 

2 Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereur^ 
tom.  iv.  p.  21.3.  ‘After  Mav  19’ 
(Clinton,  F.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  448)*^ 
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sucli  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the  West,  he  com- 
mitted them  and  their  officers  to  the  charge  of  two 
generals,  carefully  chosen,  Victor,  a Eoman  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  Persian  refugee.  Prince  Hormisdas,^  who 
conducted  the  legions  without  difficulty  to  Antioch. 
There  Juhan  himself  arrived  in  June  or  July,^  alter 
having  made  a stately  progress  through  Asia  Minor , 
and  it  would  seem  tliat  he  would  at  once  have  marched 
against  the  enemy,  had  not  his  counsellors  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  a short  delay,®  during  which  the 
European  troops  might  be  rested,  and  adequate  prepa- 
rations made  for  the  intended  invasion.  It  was  espe- 
cially necessary  to  provide  stores  and  ships,^  since  the 
new  emperor  had  resolved  not  to  content  himself  with 
an  ordinary  campaign  upon  the  frontier,  but  rather  to 
imitate  the  examples  of  Trajan  and  Severus,  who  had 
carried  the  Poman  eagles  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Mesopotamia.®  Ships,  accordingly,  were  collected,  and 
probably  built, during  the  winter  of  A.n.  362-3  ; pro- 
visions were  laid  in ; warlike  stores,  military  engines, 
and  the  like  accumulated ; wdiile  the  impatient  monarch, 
galled  by  the  wit  and  raillery  of  the  gay  Antiochenes,' 
chafed  at  his  compelled  inaction,  and  longed  to  exchange 
the  war  of  words  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his 


1 See  Zosimus,  iii.  H;  and,  on 
the  subject  of  Prince  Horniisdas, 
compare  above,  p.  149. 

2 Gibbon  places  his  arrival  m 
August  (^Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii. 
p.  181);  but  Tilleniont  argues 
strongly  in  favour  of  July  {Ilist 
des  Fmpereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  2^0 
note  vi.  upon  the  reign  of  Julian). 
Clinton  shows  that  he  was  certainly 
at  Antioch  before  August  1 (F.  F. 
vol.  i.  p.  448).  lie  concludes,  as 
most  probable,  that  he  arrived  at 
Antioch  ‘ about  Midsummer.’ 


3 Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  12. 

^ Zosim.  iii.  12,  ad  init.,  and  13. 

^ See  the  Author’s  Sixth  Mun- 
archy,  pp.  311—4  and  339-344. 

« Both  Trajan  and  Severus  had 
had  to  build  ships.  (Dio  Cass. 
Ixviii.  20  ; Ixxv.  9.)  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  Julian  should 
have  collected  the  number  that  he 
did  (at  least  1,100)  wjpiout  build- 
ing. (See  Zosim.  iii.  13 ; and 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3,  adfn.) 

Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14;  Zosim. 
iii.  11 ; Libanius,  Oral.  x.  p.  307,  B. 
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subjects  for  the  ruder  contests  of  arms  wherewith  use 
had  made  him  more  familiar. 

It  must  have  been  during  the  emperor’s  stay  at  An- 
tioch til  at  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  court  of 
Persia,  commissioned  to  sound  his  inclinations  with 
regard  to  the  conclusion  of  a peace.  Sapor  had  seen,, 
with  some  disquiet,  the  sceptre  of  the  Eoman  world 
assumed  by  an  enterprising  and  courageous  youth, 
inured  to  warfare  and  ambitious  of  military  glory.  He 
was  probably  very  well  informed  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  Eoman  State  ^ and  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  its  administrator ; and  the  tidings  which  he  re- 
ceived concerning  the  intentions  and  preparations  of  tlie 
new  prince  were  such  as  caused  him  some  apprehen- 
sion, if  not  actual  alarm.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  sent  an  embassy  with  overtures,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  not  known,  but  which,  it  is  probable,  took  for 
their  basis  the  existing  territorial  limits  of  the  two 
countries.  At  least,  we  hear  of  no  offer  of  smTender  or 
submission  on  Sapor’s  part ; and  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that,  had  such  offers  been  made,  the  Eoman  writers 
would  have  passed  them  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  J ulian  lent  no  favourable  ear  to  the  envoys,, 
if  these  were  their  instructions  ; but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  reputation  had  he  replied  to  them  with 
less  of  haughtiness  and  rudeness.  According  to  one 
authority ,2  he  tore  up  before  their  faces  the  autograph 
letter  of  their  master  ; while,  according  to  another,"  he 
responded,  with  a contemptuous  smile,  that  ‘ there  was 


The^  employment  of  spies  bv 
the  I’ersians  is  often  noticed  by  the 
Oriental  historians  (Tabari,  tom.  ii. 
?•  dO;  Mirkhond,  p.  311).  The 
tale  that  Sapor  disguised  himself 
and  visited  Constantinople  in  per- 
son (labari,  ii.  p.  90;  Ma9oudi,  ii. 


p.  181)  i^,  of  course,  not  true;  but 
we_  may  well  believe  that  hi.s 
emissaries  went  as  bir  as  that  citv. 

2 Libanius,  Orat.  viii.  p.  245  a'. 

Socrat.  IList,  JEcclcs.  iii  i o 
ad  Jill.  * ’ 
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no  occasion  for  an  exclianofc  of  tliouf^lit  between  him 
and  the  Persian  king  by  messengers,  since  he  intended 
very  shortly  to  treat  with  him  in  person.’  Having  re- 
ceived this  rebuff,  the  envoys  of  Sapor  took  their  de- 
parture, and  conveyed  to  their  sovereign  the  intelligence 
that  he  must  prepare  himself  to  resist  a serious  invasion. 

About  the  same  time  various  offers  of  assistance 
reached  the  Eoman  emperor  from  the  independent  or 
semi-independent  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  regions 
adjacent  to  Mesopotamia.^  Such  overtures  were  sure 
to  be  made  by  the  heads  of  the  plundering  desert 
tribes  to  any  powerful  invader,  since  it  would  be  hoped 
that  a share  in  the  booty  might  be  obtained  without 
much  participation  in  the  danger.  We  are  told  that 
Julian  promptly  rejected  these  offers,  grandly  saying 
that  it  was  for  Pome  rather  to  give  aid  to  her  allies 
than  to  receive  assistance  from  them.^  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  at  least  two  exceptions  were  made  to  the 
general  principle  thus  magniloquently  asserted.  Julian 
had  taken  into  his  service,  ere  he  quitted  Europe,  a 
strong  body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  ; ^ and,  while  at  An- 
tioch, he  sent  to  the  Saracens,  reminding  them  of  their 
promise  to  lend  him  troops,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
fulfil  it.^  If  the  advance  on  Persia  was  to  be  made  by 
the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  an  alliance  with  these  agile 
sons  of  the  desert  was  of  first-rate  importance,  since 
the  assistance  which  they  could  render  as  friends  was 
considerable,  and  the  injury  which  they  could  inflict  as 
enemies  was  almost  beyond  calculation.  It  is  among 


^ Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  2,  ad  tnit. 

^ Ibid. : ‘ Principe  respondente, 
Nequaquam  decere  adyenticiis  ad- 
juraentis  rem  -vindicari  Rqinanam, 
cujus  opibus  foveri  conveniat  aini- 
cos  et  socios,  si  auxilium  eos  ade-  I 


gerit  necessitas  implorare.’ 

^ Ibid,  xxiii.  2 ; Zosim.  iii.  25. 
Tabari  calls  these  auxiliaries  Kha- 
zars  (vol.  ii.  pp.  05-97). 

^ Aimu.  Ylarc.  xxiii.  5,  ad  init. ; 
Julian,  Ep.  ad  Lihan.  p.  401,  1). 
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the  faults  of  Julian  in  this  campaign  that  he  did  not  set 
more  store  by  the  Saracen  alliance,  and  make  greater 
efforts  to  maintain  it ; we  shall  find  that  after  a while 
he  allowed  the  brave  nomads  to  become  disaffected, 
and  to  exchange  their  friendship  with  him  for  hostility! 
Jlad  he  taken  more  care  to  attach  them  cordially  to  the 
side  of  Eome,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  expedition 
might  have  had  a prosperous  issue. 

There  was  another  ally,  whose  services  Julian  re- 
garded himself  as  entitled  not  to  request,  but  to  com- 
mand. Arsaces,  king  of  Armenia,  though  placed  on 
his  throne  by  Sapor,  had  (as  we  have  seen)  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  Constantins,  and  voluntarily  taken  up 
the  position  of  a Eoman  feudatory.^  Constantins  had 
of  late  suspected  his  fidelity  ; but  Arsaces  had  not  as 
yet,  by  any  overt  act,  justified  these  suspicions,  and 
Julian  seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  an  assured  friend 
and  ally.  Early  in  a.d.  363  he  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Armenian  monarch,  requiring  him  to  levy  a con- 
siderable force,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  execute 
such  orders  as  he  would  receive  within  a short  time.^ 
The  style,  address,  and  purport  of  this  letter  were 
equally  distasteEil  to  Arsaces,  whose  pride  was  out- 
raged,  and  whose  indolence  was  disturbed,  by  the  call 
thus  suddenly  made  upon  him.  His  own  desire  was 
probably  to  remain  neutral ; he  felt  no  interest  in  the 
standing  quarrel  between  his  two  powerful  neighbours ; 
he  was  under  obligations  to  both  of  them  ; and  it  was 
for  his  advantage  that  they  should  remain  evenly 
balanced.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  him  any  earnest  reli- 


I See  below,  p.  231. 

Supra,  p.  168. 

^ Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  2 : < Solum 
Arsacem  monuerat,  Armeniae  regem, 


ut  collectis  copiis  validis  juhenda 
opperiretur,  quo  tendere,  quid  de- 
beret urgere,  propere  cogniturus,’ 
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gious  feeling ; ^ but,  as  one  wlio  kept  up  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  he  could  not  but  regard  with  aversion 
the  Apostate,  who  had  given  no  obscure  intimation  of 
liis  intention  to  use  his  power  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  sweep  the  Christian  religion  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  disinclination  of  their  monarch  to  subserve 
the  designs  of  Julian  was  shared,  or  rather  surpassed, 
by  his  people,  the  more  educated  portion  of  whom  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  new  faith  and  worship."  If  the 
great  historian  of  Armenia  is  right  in  stating  tliat  J ulian 
at  this  time  offered  an  open  insult  to  the  Armenian 
religion,^  we  must  pronounce  him  strangely  imprudent. 
The  alliance  of  Armenia  was  always  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Eome  in  any  attack  upon  the  East.  Julian 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  create  offence  in 
this  quarter,^  where  his  interests  required  that  he  should 
exercise  all  his  powers  of  conciliation. 

The  forces  which  the  emperor  regarded  as  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  with  which  he  expected  to  take  the  held, 
Avere  the  following.  Idis  own  troops  amounted  to 
83,000  or  (according  to  another  account)  to  95,000 
men.^  They  consisted  chiefly  of  Eoman  legionaries, 
horse  and  foot,  but  included  a strong  body  of  Gothic 


^ According  to  the  Armenian 
historians,  Arsaces  was  cruel  and 
profligate.  He  put  to  death,  with- 
out reason,  his  relations  and  satraps, 
persecuted  the  ecclesiastics  who 
reproved  him,  and  established  an 
asylum  for  criminals.  (Mos.  Chor. 
iii.  20-32;  Faustus,  iv.  13-50.) 

^ Faustus,  iii.  13. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  iii.  13.  Moses 
says  that  Julian  required  the  Ar- 
menian monarch  to  hang  up  in  the 
chancel  of  the  metropolitan  church 
a portrait,  which  he  sent  him,  of 
himself,  containing  also  ‘ repre- 
sentations of  devils’ — i.e.  of  the 


heathen  gods.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Armenian  patriarch  that 
this  was  an  insult  to  Christianity 
(iii.  14). 

^ The  letter  ascribed  to  Julian 
on  this  occasion  (Fabric.  Bihliothpc. 
Grcec.  vol.  vii.  p.  86)  may  not  be 
genuine,  although  it  is  accepted  by 
St.  Martin  (JSotes  on  Le  Beau, 
vol.  iii.  p.  37).  But,  even  apart 
from  this,  the  insolent  tone  of 
Julian  towards  the  Armenian  king 
is  sufficiently  apparent. 

^ Zosimus  is  the  only  writer  who 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  whole 
force,  which  he  makes  to  consist 
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auxiliaries.  Armenia  was  expected  to  fiirnisli  a con- 
siderable force,  probably  not  less  than  20,000  men  A 
and  the  light  horse  of  the  Saracens  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  tolerably  numerous.  Altogether,  an  army 
of  above  a hundred  thousand  men  was  about  to  be 
launched  on  the  devoted  Persia,  which  was  believed 
unlikely  to  offer  any  effectual,  if  even  any  serious, 
resistance. 

The  impatience  of  Julian  scarcely  allowed  him  to 
await  the  conclusion  of  the  winter.  With  the  first 
breath  of  spring  he  put  his  forces  in  motion,^  and,  quit- 
ting Antioch,  marched  with  all  speed  to  the  Euphrates. 
Passing  Litarbi,  and  then  Hierapolis,  he  crossed  the 
river  by  a bridge  of  boats  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place, 
and  proceeded  by  Batum  to  the  important  city  of 
Carrh^,^  once  the  home  of  Abraham.^  Here  he  halted 
for  a few  days  and  finally  fixed  his  plans.  It  was 
by  this  time  well  known  to  the  Pomans  that  there 
were  two,  and  two  only,  convenient  roads  whereby 
Southern  Mesopotamia  was  to  be  reached,  one  along 
the  line  of  the  Mons  Masius  to  the  Tigris,  and  then 
along  the  banks  of  that  stream,  the  other  down  the 


of  65,000  taken  with  him  by 
Julian, 

18,000  detached  to  act  under 

Procopius. 

Total  83,000 

Sozomen  raises  the  number  of  the 
forces  under  Procopius  to  ‘ about 
20,000  ’ (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  1),  and 
Ammianus  to  30,000  (xxiii.  3). 
Libanius  says  20,000  (Oraf.  x.  p. 
312),  John  "of  Malala  16,000  (p. 
328).  If  we  add  the  30,000  of 
Ammianus  to  the  65,000  who  ac- 
companied Julian,  we  p'et  a total 
of  05,000,  which  is  Gibbon’s  esti- 
mate (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii. 

pp.  189,  looy 


^ Armenia  furnished  7,000  foot 
and  6,000  horse  to  Antony  (Pint. 
Anton.  § 37).  It  was  calculated 
that  the  horse  mip-ht  have  been 
increased  to  16,000  (ibid.  § 50). 

^ Julian  left  Antioch  on  March  5, 
A.D.  363.  (See  Ammianus,  xxiii.  2: 
‘ Tertio  Nonas  Martiaa  profectus.’) 

^ Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  2,  3.  Zosi- 
mus  makes  him  visit  Edessa  from 
Batnse  (iii.  12)  ; but  the  expression 
used  by  Ammianus  (‘  venit  curm 
propero  Carrhas  ’)  contradicts  this. 

^ The  identity  of  Carrhse  with 
the  Ilaran  of  Genesis  is  allowed  by 
almost  all  critics. 
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valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  great  alluvial  plain  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  rivers.  Julian  had,  perhaps,  hitherto 
doubted  which  line  he  should  follow  in  person.^  The 
first  had  been  preferred  by  Alexander  and  by  Trajan, 
the  second  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  by  Avidius  Cassius, 
and  by  Severus.  Both  lines  were  fairly  practicable ; 
but  that  of  the  Tigris  was  circuitous,  and  its  free  em- 
ployment was  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  Ar- 
menia being  certainly  friendly.  If  Julian  had  cause  to 
suspect,  as  it  is  probable  that  he  had,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Armenians,  he  may  have  felt  that  there  was  one  line 
only  which  he  could  with  prudence  pursue.  He  might 
send  a subsidiary  force  by  the  doubtful  route,  which 
could  advance  to  his  aid  if  matters  went  favourably,  or 
remain  on  the  defensive  if  they  assumed  a threatening 
aspect ; but  his  own  grand  attack  must  be  by  the  other. 
Accordingly  he  divided  his  forces.  Committing  a body 
of  troops,  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  18,000  to 
30,000,^  into  the  hands  of  Procopius,  a connection  of  his 
own,  and  Sebastian,  Duke  of  Egypt,  with  orders  that  they 
should  proceed  by  way  of  theMons  Masius  to  Armenia, 
and,  uniting  themselves  with  the  forces  of  Arsaces, 
invade  Northern  Media,  ravage  it,  and  then  join  him 
before  Ctesiphon  by  the  line  of  the  Tigris,^  he  reserved 
for  himself  and  for  his  main  army  the  shorter  and  more 
open  route  down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Leaving 
Carrhm  on  the  26th  of  March,  after  about  a week’s 


* Aminianus  says  that  he  had 
carefully  provisioned  the  line  of 
the  Tip’is  in  order  to  make  the 
Persians  think  that  it  was  the  line 
which  he  intended  to  follow  (xxiii. 
o)  ; but  it  is  perhaps  as  probable 
that  he  wished  to  be  able  to  pursue 
the  Tig-ris  line  if  circumstances 
proved  favourable. 


2 Zosimus  says  18,000  (iii.  12)  ; 
Sozouien  (vi.  1)  and  Libanius  ( Ornt. 
Funehr.  p.  312,  A)  say  20,000  ; 
Ammianus  says  30,000  ( i.s.c.). 

^ See  Amin.  Marc.  I.s.c.  Zosi- 
mus regards  the  force  as  left  merely 
for  the  protection  of  Homan  Meso- 
potamia. 
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stay,  he  marched  southward,  at  the  head  of  05,000  men, 
by  Davana  and  along  the  course  of  the  Belik,  to  Calli- 
nicus  or  Nicephorium,near  the  junction  of  the  Belik  with 
the  Euphrates.  Here  the  Saracen  chiefs  came  and  made 
their  submission,  and  were  graciously  received  by  the 
emperor,  to  whom  they  presented  a crown  of  gold.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  fleet  made  its  appearance,  num- 
bering at  least  1,100  vessels,^  of  which  fifty  were  ships 
of  war,  fifty  prepared  to  serve  as  pontoons,  and  the  re- 
maining thousand  transports  laden  with  provisions, 
weapons,  and  military  engines. 

From  Callinicus  the  emperor  marched  along  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  to  Circusium,  or  Circesium,^  at 
the  junction  of  the  Khabour  with  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
riving at  this  place  early  in  April.^  Thus  far  he  had 
been  marching  through  his  own  dominions,  and  had 
had  no  hostility  to  dread.  Being  now  about  to  enter  the 
enemy’s  country,  he  made  arrangements  for  the  march 
which  seem  to  have  been  extremely  judicious.  The 
cavalry  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Arinthmus 
and  Prince  Hormisdas,  and  was  stationed  at  the  extreme 
left,  with  orders  to  advance  on  a line  parallel  with  the 
general  course  of  the  river.  Some  picked  legions  under 
the  command  of  Nevitta  formed  the  right  wing,  and, 
resting  on  the  Euphrates,  maintained  communication 
with  the  fleet.  J ulian,  with  the  main  part  of  his  troops, 
occupied  the  space  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes,  marching  in  a loose  column  which  from  front 
to  rear  covered  a distance  of  above  nine  miles.  A fly- 


’ Amm.^  Marc,  l.s.c. 

^ This  is  the  estimate  of  Am- 
mianus.  ^ Zosimus  makes  the  num- 
ber considerably  exceed  1,150  (iii. 
lo), 

Circesium  is  the  ordinary  form, 


and  is  that  given  by  Zosimus ; but 
Ammianus  has  ‘ Circusium  ’ (xxiii. 
5)  ; and  so  the  Nubian  Geography. 

‘ Principio  mensis  Aprilis.’ 
(Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c.) 
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ing  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men  acted  as  an  avant- 
guard  under  Count  Lucilianus,  and  explored  the 
country  in  advance,  feeling  on  all  sides  for  the  enemy. 
The  rear  was  covered  by  a detachment  under  Secundi- 
nus,  Duke  of  Osrhoene,  Dagalaiphus,  and  Victor.^ 
Having  made  his  dispositions,  and  crossed  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Khabour,  on  the  7th  of  April,  by  abridge 
of  boats,  which  he  immediately  broke  up,‘'^  Julian  con- 
tinued his  advance  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
supported  by  his  fleet,  which  was  not  allowed  either  to 
outstrip  or  to  lag  behind  the  army.^  The  first  halt  was 
at  Zaitha,^  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Gor- 
dian, whose  tomb  was  in  its  vicinity.^  Here  Julian  en- 
couraged his  soldiers  by  an  eloquent  speech,®  in  Avhich 
he  recounted  the  past  successes  of  the  Eoman  arms,  and 
promised  them  an  easy  victory  over  their  present 
adversary.  He  then,  in  a two  days’  march,  reached 
Dura,^  a ruined  city,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ; from  which  a march  of  four  days 
more  brought  him  to  Anathan,^  the  modern  Anah,  a 
strong  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  mid-stream,  which 


1 A mm.  Marc.  xxiv.  1.  Com- 
pare Zosim.  iii.  14. 

2 Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5 : ‘ Pontem 
avelli  jussit,  ne  cui  militum  ab  ag- 
miiiibus  propriis  revertendi  fiducia 
remaneret.’ 

3 ‘ Olassis,  licet  per  flumen  fere- 
batur  assidiiis  flexibus  tortuosum, 
nee  residere,  nec  praicurrere  sine- 
batur.’  (Ibid.  xxvi.  1.) 

4 Called  Zautlia  by  Zosimus 
(iii.  14),  perhaps  the  Asicha  of 
Isidore  {Mans.  Varth.  § 1). 

^ Zosimus  places  the  tomb  at 
Pura,  two  days’  march  from  Zaitha 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  1)  ; but  Am- 
mianus,  who  accompanied  the  army, 
can  scarcely  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  fact  that  the  tomb  w\as  at  any  | 


rate  distinctly  visible  from  Zaitha. 

® Gibbon  supposes  the  speech  to 
have  been  made  as  soon  as  the 
I Khabour  was  crossed  {Decline  ajicl 
' Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  191)  ; but  Am- 
i mianus  makes  Zaitha  the  scene  of 
it.  In  the  course  of  it  J ulian  used 
the  expression:  ‘ Gordianus,  cujus 
monumentum  nunc  vidimus  ’ (Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  5). 

’’  ‘ Emenso  itinere  bidui  ci vita- 
tern  venimus  Duram  ’ (ib.  xxiv.  1). 

® ‘ Dieruin  quatuor  itinere  levi 
peracto.’  (Ibid.)  Anathan  was 
, known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Anat, 
to  the  Greeks  of  Augustus’s  time 
' as  Anatho  (see  Isid.  Char.  Mans. 
Parth.  § 1).  It  is  perhaps  the 
‘ Ilena  ’ of  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  13). 
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Avas  held  by  a Persian  garrison.  An  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  plaee  by  a night  attack  having  failed,  Julian 
had  recourse  to  persuasion,  and  by  the  representations 
of  Prince  Hormisdas  induced  its  defenders  to  surrender 
the  fort  and  place  themselves  at  his  mercy.^  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  gall  the  Antiochenes  with  an  indication  of 
his  victorious  progress  that  he  sent  his  prisoners  under 
escort  into  Syria,  and  settled  them  in  the  territory  of 
Chalcis,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  his  aver- 
sion. Unwilling  further  to  weaken  his  army  by  de- 
taching a garrison  to  hold  his  conquest,  he  committed 
Anathan  to  the  flames  before  proceeding  further  down 
the  river.^ 

About  eight  miles  below  Anathan,  another  island  and 
another  fortress  were  held  by  the  enemy.  Thilutha  is 
described  as  stronger  than  Anathan,  and  indeed  as 
almost  impregnable.^  Julian  felt  that  he  could  not 
attack  it  with  any  hope  of  success,  arid  therefore  once 
more  submitted  to  use  persuasion.  But  the  garrison, 
feeling  themselves  secure,  rejected  his  overtures ; they 
would  wait,  they  said,  and  see  which  party  was  superior 
in  the  approaching  conflict,  and  would  then  attach 
themselves  to  the  victors.  Meamvhile,  if  unmolested 
by  the  invader,  they  would  not  interfere  with  his 
advance,  but  would  maintain  a neutral  attitude.  Julian 
had  to  determine  whether  he  Avould  act  in  the  spirit  of 
an  Alexander,^  and,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  compro- 
mise, compel  by  force  of  arms  an  entire  submission,  or 
whether  he  would  take  loAA^er  ground,  accept  the  offer 
made  to  him,  and  be  content  to  leave  in  his  rear  a cer- 


' Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  1:  Zosim. 
111.  14,  ad  Jin. 

^ Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c. 

Ibid.  xxiv.  2,  ad  init.  | Zosim. 


iii.  15  : (ppovpiov  oxvpwTarnv. 

^ See  Arrian,  Ahx.  iv.  21 
26,  2J,  &c.  ’ 
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tain  number  of  imconquered  fortresses.  He  decided 
that  prudence  required  him  to  take  the  latter  course, 
and  left  Thilutha  unassailed.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
having  admitted  the  assumption  of  a neutral  position 
by  one  town,  he  was  forced  to  extend  the  permission  to 
others,^  and  so  to  allow  the  Euphrates  route  to  remain, 
practically,  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

A five  days’  march  from  Thilutha  brought  the  army 
to  a point  opposite  Diacira,  or  Hit,^  a town  of  ancient 
repute,^  and  one  which  happened  to  be  well  provided 
with  stores  and  provisions.  Though  the  place  lay  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  it  was  still  exposed  to 
attack,  as  the  fleet  could  convey  any  number  of  troops 
from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Being  considered  un- 
tenable, it  was  deserted  by  the  male  inhabitants,  who, 
however,  left  some  of  their  women  behind  them.  We 
obtain  an  unpleasant  idea  of  the  state  of  discipline  which 
the  philosophic  emperor  allowed  to  prevail,  when  we 
find  that  his  soldiers,  ‘without  remorse  and  without 
punishment,  massacred  these  defenceless  persons.’  ^ 
The  historian  of  the  war  records  this  act  without  any 
appearance  of  shame,  as  if  it  were  a usual  occurrence, 
and  no  more  important  than  the  burning  of  the  plun- 
dered city  which  followed.^ 

From  Hit  the  army  pursued  its  march,  through 


^ Ammianiis  mentions  onl}'-  one 
other,  Achaiachala;  but  Zosimua 
speahs  of  gVfpa  (jpovixa  (l.s.c.). 

2 This  site  is  certainly  identified 
by  the  mention  of  bitumen  sprinps 
in  its  neighbourhood  (Zosim.  iii.  15 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  2).  There  are 
no  bitumen  springs  in  this  part  of 
Mesopotamia  except  those  of  Hit. 

^ Hit  is  thought  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  1st  in  a hiero- 
glyphical  inscription  set  up  by 


Thothmes  ITT.  about  b.c.  1450. 
It  is  probably  the  Ahava  of  Ezra 
(viii.  15,  21). 

^ The  words  used  are  Gibbon’s 
{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  193). 
The  fact  is  recorded  both  bv  Zosi- 
mus  and  Ammianus. 

^ ^ Qua  ’ (f.  e.  Diacira)  ‘ incensa, 
cfesisque  mulieribiis  paucis  qum 
repertje  sunt,  Ozogavdana  occu- 
paviinus  ’ (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  2). 
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Sitha  and  Megia/  to  Zaragardia  or  Ozogardana,  where 
the  memory  of  Trajan’s  expedition  still  lingered,  a cer- 
tain pedestal  or  pulpit  of  stone  being  known  to  the 
natives  as  ‘ Trajan’s  tribunal.’  Up  to  this  time  nothin 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  any  Persian  opposing  army ; 
one  man  only  on  the  Poman  side,  so  far  as  we  hear, 
had  been  killed.^  No  systematic  method  of  checking  the 
advance  had  been  adopted ; the  corn  was  everywhere 
found  standing  ; forage  was  plentiful ; and  there  were 
magazines  of  grain  in  the  towns.  Uo  difficulties  had 
delayed  the  invaders  but  such  as  Nature  had  interposed 
to  thwart  them,  as  when  a violent  storm  on  one  occa- 
sion shattered  the  tents,  and  on  another  a sudden  swell 
of  the  Euphrates  wrecked  some  of  the  corn  transports, 
and  interrupted  the  right  wing’s  line  of  march.^  But 
this  pleasant  condition  of  things  was  not  to  continue. 
At  Hit  the  rolling  Assyrian  plain  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  invading  army  had  entered  upon  the  low  allu- 
vium of  Babylonia,^  a region  of  great  fertility,  inter- 
sected by  numeions  canals,  which  in  some  places  were 
carried  the  entire  distance  from  the  one  river  to  the 
othei . The  change  in  the  character  of  the  country 
encouiaged  the  Persians  to  make  a change  in  their  tac- 


' These  places  are  only  men- 
tioned by  Zosimus  (iii.  15). 

^ Gibbon  implies  the  contrary  of 
this,  when  he  says  in  the  most 
general  way,  ^During  the  march 
the  Surenas,  or  Persian  general, 
and.  Malik  Rodosaces  incessantly 
hovered  round  the  army;  every 
straggler  was  intercepted;  every 
detachment  was  attacked,’  &c. 
(L»ec/me  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  194.) 
But  Zosimus  strongly  notes  the 
absence  ol  any  Persian  army  up  to 
this  point:  Daygacaq  S'  6 iSaaiKevg 
oTj.  TO'rayriiv  tov  arparov  SiaSpapovTOQ 

OCOV  OVCtW  U nep<TU,P  OVTt  XoxoQ 


svsdpag,  ovrs  f/c  rov  irpoi avovg  ciTri]v- 
rprrk  Ti  TToXfpiiov,  k.t.X.  (l.S.C.). 

^ See  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  1,  ad 
fm.. 

^ Ibid.  Compare  Liban.  Orat. 
Funehr.  p.  313,  D. 

^ ® Gibbon,  following  Herodotus 
(i.  192),  calls  this  tract  Assyria 
{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  pp.  194_ 
199) ; but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
only  the  upper,  rolling,  slightly 
elevated  plain  to  which  that  name 
belongs.  The  alluvial  plain  is 
properly  Babylonia. 

/ Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  2;  Zosim, 
111.  10,  ad  mit. 


u)  OQ 
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tics.  Hitherto  they  had  been  absolutely  passive  ; now 
at  last  they  showed  themselves,  and  commenced  the 
active  system  of  perpetual  harassing  warfare  in  whicli 
they  were  adepts.  A surena,  or  general  of  the  first 
rank,^  appeared  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a strong 
body  of  Persian  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a sheikh  of 
the  Saracenic  Arabs,^  known  as  Malik  (or  ‘ King  ’ ) Eo- 
dosaces.  Eetreating  as  Julian  advanced,  but  continu- 
ally delaying  his  progress,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  his 
army,  cutting  off  his  stragglers,  and  threatening  every 
unsupported  detachment,  this  active  force  changed  all 
the  conditions  of  the  march,  rendering  it  slow  and  pain- 
ful, and  sometimes  stopping  it  altogether.  We  are  told 
that  on  one  occasion  Prince  Hormisdas  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  surena’s  hands.^  On  another,  the  Per- 
sian force,  having  allowed  the  Eoman  vanguard  to 
proceed  unmolested,  suddenly  showed  itself  on  the 
southern  bank  of  one  of  the  great  canals  connecting 
the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  and  forbade  the  passage 
of  Julian’s  main  army.^  It  was  only  after  a day  and  a 
night’s  delay  that  the  emperor,  by  detaching  troops 
under  Victor  to  make  a long  circuit,  cross  the  canal  far 
to  the  east,  recall  Lucilianus  with  the  vanguard,  and 
then  attack  the  surena’s  troops  in  the  rear,  was  able  to 


^ It  has  been  argued  by  some 
that  Surena  is  not  a name  of  office, 
but  a Persian  family  appellation. 
(St.  Martin,  Notes  on  Le  Bean,  vol. 
hi.  p.  79  ; Patkanian  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  18GG,  p.  130.)  There 
was  certainly  a family  called  Suren- 
Pahlav  at  the  close  of  the  Parthian 
and  beginning  of  the  Neo-Persian 
period  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  Go,  G7). 
But  we  iind  the  word  surena  in 
the  classical  writers  before  the 
time  when  the  Suren-Bahlav  family 


is  said  to  have  originated.  (See 
the  historians  of  Crassus,  passim.) 

^ Gibbon  calls  him  ‘ the  re- 
nowned emir  of  the  tribe  of  Gas- 
san  ’ (vol.  hi.  p.  194).  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  tribe 
had  settlements  on  the  Euphrates. 
Moreover,  the  tribe  name  in  Am- 
niianus  is  not  Gassan,  but  Assan. 

^ Zosimus,  111.  15 ; Amm.  Marc, 
xxiv.  2. 

Zosini.  iii.  IG. 
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overcome  the  resistance  in  liis  front,  and  carry  his  army 


across  the  cutting. 


Having  in  this  way  effected  tiie  passage,  Julian  con- 
tinned  his  march  along  the  Euphrates,  and  in  a short 
time  came  to  the  city  of  Perisabor  ^ (Eiruz-Shapnr),  the 
most  important  that  he  had  yet  reached,  and  reckoned 
not  much  inferior  to  Ctesiphon.^  As  the  inhabitants 
steadily  refused  all  accommodation,  and  insulted  Hor- 
misdas,  who  was  sent  to  treat  with  them,  by  the 
reproach  that  he  was  a deserter  and  a traitor,  the 
emperor  determined  to  form  the  siege  of  the  place  and 
see  if  he  could  not  compel  it  to  a surrender.  Situated 
between  the  Euphrates  and  one  of  the  numerous  canals 
derived  from  it,  and  further  protected  by  a trench 
drawn  across  from  the  canal  to  the  river,  Perisabor 
occupied  a sort  of  island,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
completely  surrounded  with  a double  wall.  The  cita- 
del, which  lay  towards  the  north,  and  overhung  the 
Euphrates,  was  especially  strong ; and  the  s^arrison  was 
brave,  numerous,  and  full  of  confidence.  ^ The  walls, 
however,  composed  in  part  of  brick  laid  in  bitumen’ 
were  not  of  much  strength  ; " and  the  Eoman  soldiers 
found  little  difficulty  in  shattering  with  the  ram  one  of 
the  corner  towers,  and  so  making  an  entrance  into  the 
place.  But  the  real  struggle  now  began.  The  brave 
defenders  retreated  into  the  citadel,  which  Avas  of  im- 
posing height,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  galled  the 


^ (I.S.C.). 

mus  (iii.  17j  gives  the 
i»eersabora(  Li 

sajs  It  was  named  after  the 
ing  monarch  (tuv  t6te  pamXi 
tTnomn.or.  Oral.  Fimehr.  p.  31 

Aosim.  111.  18:  TroXfw^  p 
Kai  Tiov  iv  ’Aaavf)i(^t  furd  Krntr; 
h ty  lOT  II 


^ Ammianus  speaks  of  this 
method  of  construction  as  especially 
strong  Pqiio  mdificii  genere  nihil 
esse  tutius  constat’).  But  the  speedy 
fall  of  the  corner  tower  should 
have  taught  him  better.  Bitumen 
though  useful  in  keeping  out  damp^ 
is  not  really  a good  cement. 
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Romans  in  the  town  with  an  incessant  shower  of  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones.  The  ordinary  catapults  and  balista; 
of  the  Romans  were  no  match  for  such  a storm  de- 
scending from  such  a height ; and  it  was  plainly  neces- 
sary, if^the  place  was  to  be  taken,  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  device.  Julian,  therefore,  who  was  never 
sparing  of  his  own  person,  took  the  resolution,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  siege,  of  attempting  to  burst  open  one 
of  the  gates.  Accompanied  by  a small  band,  who 
formed  a roof  over  his  head  with  their  shields,  and  by 
a few  sappers  with  their  tools,  he  approached  the  gate- 
tower,  and  made  his  men  commence  their  operations. 
The  doors,  however,  were  found  to  be  protected  with 
iron,  and  the  fastenings  to  be  so  strong  that  no  imme- 
diate impression  could  be  made  ; while  the  alarmed 
garrison,  concentrating  its  attention  on  the  threatenec 
spot,  kept  up  a furious  discharge  of  missiles  on  their 
daring  assailants.  Prudence  counselled  retreat  from  the 
dangerous  position  which  had  been  taken  up  ; and  uie 
empCTor,  though  he  felt  acutely  the  shame  of  having 
failed  ^ retired.  But  his  mind,  fertile  in  resource,  soon 
formed  a new  plan.  He  remembered  that  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  had  acquired  his  surname  by  the  invention 
and  use  of  the  ‘ Helepolis,’  a moveable  tower  of  vast 
heif^ht,  which  placed  the  assailants  on  a level  with  the 
defenders  even  of  the  loftiest  ramparts.  He  at  once 
ordered  the  construction  of  such  a machine  ; and,  t le 
ability  of  his  engineers  being  equal  to  the  task,  it  rapid  y 
crrew  before  his  eyes.  The  garrison  saw  its  growth  with 
feelin<^s  very  opposite  to  those  of  their  assailant ; the}' 
iLt  tbev  could  not  resist  the  new  creation,  and 


1 ‘Evasit  . . . verecundo  rubore 

suffusus.’  (Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c.) 
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agreed  to  spare  their  lives,  and  allowed  them  to  with- 
draw and  join  tlieir  countrymen,  each  man  taking  with 
him  a spare  garment  and  a certain  sum  of  money.  The 
other  stores  contained  within  the  walls  fell  to  the  con- 
querors, who  found  them  to  comprise  a vast  quantity 
of  corn,  arms,  and  other  valuables.  Julian  distributed 
among  his  troops  whatever  was  likely  to  be  serviceable ; 
the  remainder,  of  which  he.  could  make  no  use,  was 
either  burned  or  thrown  into  the  Euphrates. 

The  latitude  of  Ctesiphon  was  now  nearly  reached, 
but  Julian  still  continued  to  descend  the  Euphrates, 
while  the  Persian  cavalry  made  occasional  dashes  upon 
his  extended  line,  and  sometimes  caused  a him  sensible 
lossd  At  length  he  came  to  the  point  where  the 
Ntihr-Malcha,  or  ‘ Poyal  river,  the  chief  of  the  canals 
connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  branched  off 
from  the  more  western  stream,  and  ran  nearly  due  east 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  canal  was  navigable 
by  his  ships,  and  he  therefore  at  this  point  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  and  directed  his  march  eastward  along  the 
course  of  the  cutting,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Seve- 
rus,  and  no  doubt  expecting,  like  him,  to  capture  easily 
the  great  metropolitan  city.  But  his  advance  across  the 
neck  of  land  which  here  separates  the  Tigris  from  the 
Euphrates  ^ was  painful  and  difficult,  since  the  enemy 
laid  the  country  under  water,  and  at  every  favourable 
point  disputed  his  progress.  J ulian,  however,  still  pressed 
forward,  and  advanced,  though  slowly.  By  felling  the 
palms  which  grew  abundantly  in  this  region,  and  form- 
ing with  them  rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins,  he  was 


149-150)”^°  operation  (iii.  18 ; pp. 
\ Zosimus,  iii.  19 ; Amm.  Marc. 

XXIV,  u. 


2 The  distance  across  is  not 
more  than  about  15  miles  a little 
below  Babylon  j in  the  latitude  of 
Ctesiphon  it  is  about  20  miles. 
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able  to  pass  tbe  inundated  district,  and  to  approach 
within  about  eleven  miles  of  Ctesiphon.  Here  his  further 
march  was  obstructed  by  a fortress,  built  (as  it  would 
seem)  to  defend  the  capital,  and  fortified  with  especial 
care.  Aminianus  calls  this  place  Maogamalcha,i 
Zosimus  gives  it  the  name  of  Besuchis ; ^ but  both 
agree  that  it  was  a large  town,  commanded  by  a strong 
citadel,  and  held  by  a brave  and  numerous  garrison. 
Julian  might  perhaps  have  left  it  unassailed,  as  he  had 
left  already  several  towns  upon  his  line  of  march  ; but 
a daring  attempt  made  against  himself  by  a portion  of 
the  garrison  caused  him  to  feel  his  honour  concerned  in 
tnking  the  place ; and  the  result  was  that  he  once  more 
arrested  his  steps,  and,  sitting  down  before  the  walls, 
commenced  a formal  siege.  All  the  usual  arts  of  attack 
and  defence  were  employed  on  either  side  for  several 
days,  the  chief  novel  feature  in  the  warfare  being 
■ the  use  by  the  besieged  of  blazing  balls  of  bitumen, 
which  they  shot  from  their  lofty  towers  against  the  be- 
siegers’ works  and  persons.  Julian,  however,  met  this 
novelty  by  a device  on  his  side  which  was  uncommon  ; 
he  continued  openly  to  assault  the  walls  and  gates  with 
his  battering  rams,  but  he  secretly  gave  orders  that  the 
chief  elforts  of  his  men  should  be  directed  to  the  for 
mation  of  a mine,^  which  should  be  carried  under  both 
the  walls  that  defended  the  place,  and  enable  him  to 
introduce  suddenly  a body  of  troops  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  His  orders  were  successfully  executed  ; 
and  while  a general  attack  upon  the  defences  occupied 
‘the  attention  of  the  besieged,  three  corps  ^ introduced 


^ AmiH.  Marc.  xxiv.  4. 

2 Zosim.  iii.  20)  p.  1*53.^ 

3 Ibid.  p.  154 : Oi  tV  r<jj  (ppovpii{> 

TT0\lopK0V}ltl>i>l  . . . d<T(pakTii>  (iwkovc 

TTtTrvpioptvovi;  i)Koi  TiI,or.  « -pj 

4 Liban.  Orat.  Funehr.^.6U,V\ 


Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  4;  Zosim.  iii. 
21 ; p.  155. 

^ The  Mattiarii,  the  Laccinarii, 
and  the  Yictores.  (Zosim.  iii.  22 ; 
p.  156.) 
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through  the  mine  suddenly  showed  themselves  in  the 
town  itself,  and  rendered  furtlier  resistance  hopeless. 
Maogamalcha,  which  a little  before  had  boasted  of 
being  impregnable,  and  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  emperor,^  suddenly  found  itself  taken  by 
assault  and  undergoing  the  extremities  of  sack  and  pil- 
lage.  Julian  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  a general  mas- 
sacre, and  the  entire  population,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  seems  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword.^  The 
commandant  of  the  fortress,  though  he  was  at  first 
spared,  suffered  death  shortly  after  on  a frivolous 
charge.^  Even  a miserable  remnant,  which  had  con- 
cealed itself  in  caves  and  cellars,  was  hunted  out,  smoke 
and  fire  being  used  to  force  the  fugitives  from  their 
hiding-places,  or  else  cause  them  to  perish  in  the  dark- 
some dens  by  suffocation.^  Thus  there  was  no  extre- 
mity of  savage  warfare  which  was  not  used,  the  fourth 
century  anticipating  some  of  the  horrors  which  have 
most  disgraced  the  nineteenth.® 

Nothing  now  but  the  river  Tigris  intervened  between 
Julian  and  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon,  which  was 
plainly  the  special  object  of  the  expedition.  Ctesiphon, 
indeed,  was  not  to  Persia  what  it  had  been  to  Parthia ; 
lit  still  it  might  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  a prize  of 


2 ^ ’ Zosim.  l.s. 

liie  bophist  of  Antioch  e 
deavours  to  defend  his  hero  frc 
the  charge  of  cruelty  by  taxi] 
the  soldiers  with  disobedience 
their  general’s  orders  (Or.  Funel 
p.  cUS,  t)  ; but  the  narratives 
Zosimus  contradi 

Sine  ^ sexus  discrimine  v 
®tatis,  quidquid  impetus  reperi 
potestasiratorum  absumpsit’fAmr 

^^larc.  1.S.C).  To^.c 

90VV,  ovre  yvmcKoiv  ovn  rrcuSc 


dvixofJtroi  (Zosim.  iii.  22  ; p.  157). 

^ Nabdates  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing defended  Maogamalcha  to  the 
last,  after  having  promised  to  sur- 
render it.  He  had  also  called 
Hormisdas  a traitor.  For  these 
crimes  (?)  he  was  burned  alive! 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  5.) 

® Ibid.  xxiv.  4,  stih  Jin. 

® The  similar  measures  adopted 
by  Marshal  Bugeaud  against  the 
Arabs  of  Algeria  some  thirty  years 
ago  were  generally  reprobated! 
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considerable  importance.  Of  Parthia  it  had  been  the 
main,  in  later  times  perhaps  the  sole,  capital ; to  Per- 
sia it  was  a secondary  rather  than  a primary  city,  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  court  being  Istakr,  or  Perse- 
polis.  Still  the  Persian  kings  seem  occasionally  to  have 
resided  at  Ctesiphon ; and  among  the  secondary  cities 
of  the  empire  it  undoubtedly  held  a high  rank.  In  the 
neighbourhood  were  various  royal  hunting-seats,  sur- 
roimded  by  shady  gardens,  and  adorned  with  paintings 
or  bas-reliefs  ; ^ while  near  them  were  parks,  or  ‘ para- 
dises,’ containing  the  game  kept  for  the  prince’s  sport, 
which  included  lions,  wild  boars,  and  bears  of  remark- 
able fierceness.^  As  Julian  advanced,  these  pleasaunces 
fell,  one  after  another,  into  his  hands,  and  were  de- 
livered over  to  the  rude  soldiery,  who  trampled  the 
flowers  and  shrubs  under  foot,  destroyed  the  wild 
beasts,  and  burned  the  residences.  No  serious  re- 
sistance was  as  yet  made  by  any  Persian  force  to  the 
proo-ress  of  the  Eomans,  who  pressed  steadily  forward, 
occasionally  losing  a few  men  or  a few  baggap  ani- 
mals,® but  drawing  daily  nearer  to  the  great  city,  and 
on  tlmir  way  spreading  ruin  and  desolation  over  a most 
fertile  district,  from  which  they  drew  abundant  supplies 
as  they  passed  through  it,  while  they  left  it  behind  tlmm 
blackened,  wasted,  and  almost  without  inhabitant.  The 
Persians  seem  to  have  had  orders  not  to  make,  as  yet, 
any  finn  stand.  One  of  the  sons  of  Sapor  was  now  at 
their  head,  but  no  change  of  tactics^  occurred  As 
Julian  drew  near,  this  prince  indeed  quitted  the  shelter 


’ Ammianws  speaks  of  ‘ pictures 
riii-oranviiim  oDacuiii  et  ainoenuni, 


bas-reliefs. 


2 ‘ Ur.'OS  (ut  sunt  Persici)  ultra 
oiunem  rabiem  sievientes.’  (Amm. 
JNlarc.  xxiv.  5,  mb  init.) 


was  ordinarily  effected  by 


^ Zosini.  xxiii.  24 ; Amm.  Marc, 
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of  Ctesiplion,  and  made  a reconnaissance  in  force  ; but 
when  he  fell  in  with  the  Eoman  advanced  guard  under 
Victor,  and  saw  its  strength,  he  declined  an  engagement, 
and  retired  without  coming  to  blowsd 

Julian  had  now  reached  the  western  suburb  of  Cte- 
siphon,  which  had  lost  its  old  name  of  Seleucia  and  was 
known  as  Coche.^  The  capture  of  this  place  would, 
perhaps,  not  have  been  difficult ; but,  as  the  broad  and 
deep  stream  of  the  Tigris  flowed  between  it  and  the 
main  town,  little  would  have  been  gained  by  the  occu- 
pation. Julian  felt  that,  to  attack  Ctesiphon  with  suc- 
cess, he  must,  like  Trajan  and  Severus,  transport  his 
army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  deliver  his 
assault  upon  the  defences  that  lay  beyond  that  river. 
For  the  safe  transport  of  his  army  he  trusted  to  his 
fleet,  which  he  had  therefore  caused  to  enter  the  ISiahr- 
Malcha,  and  to  accompany  liis  troops  thus  far.  But  at 
Coche  he  found  that  the  Nahr-Malcha,  instead  of  join- 
ing die  Tigris,  as  he  had  expected,  above  Ctesiphon, 
ran  into  it  at  some  distance  below. ^ To  have  pursued 
this  line  with  both  fleet  and  army  would  have  carried 
him  too  far  into  the  enemy’s  country,  have  endangered 
his  communications,  and  especially  have  cut  him  off 
fiom  the  Armenian  army  under  Procopius  and  Sebas- 
dan,  with  which  he  was  at  this  time  looking  to  effect  a 
junction.  To  have  sent  the  fleet  into  the  Tigris  below 
Coche,  while  the  army  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the 
ri\er  above  it,  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  separated 


Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  4,  ad  Jin. 
feo  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5).  Zosi- 
oln®  suburb  Zochase  (iii. 

.'Ji'iginallyCocb^  and  Seleucia 
Lad  been  distinct  towns  (Arrian, 
fj'  would  seem  that 

^ad,  by  this  time,  grown  into 


^ Libanius  gives  the  best  account 
of  Julian’s  difficulty  with  respect 
to  his  fleet  and  his  mode  of  meet- 
ing it.  {Orat.  Funehr.  p.  319,  D, 
and  p.  320,  A,  B.)  Gibbon  has, 
I think,  rightly  apprehended  his 
meaning. 
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the  two,  and  would  further  have  been  useless,  unless 
the  fleet  could  force  its  way  against  the  strong  current 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  hostile  city.  n t is 
difficulty  Julian’s  book-knowledge  was  found  of  service. 
He  had  studied  with  care  the  campaigns  of  his  prec  e- 
cessors  in  these  regions,  and  recollected  that  one  oi 
them  ^ at  any  rate  had  made  a cutting  from  the  ISahr- 
Malcha,  by  which  he  had  brought  his  fleet  into  the 
Tigris  above  Ctesiphon.  If  this  work  could  be  dis- 
covered, it  might,  he  thought,  in  all  probability  be 
restored.  Some  of  the  country  people  were  therefore 
seized,  and,  inquiry  being  made  of  them,  the  l^e  of  t e 
canal  was  pointed  out,  and  the  place  shown  at  which  it 
had  been  derived  from  the  Nahr-Malcha.  Here  t ie 
Persians  had  erected  a strong  dam,  with  shuces,  by 
means  of  which  a portion  of  the  water  could  occasion- 
ally be  turned  into  the  Roman  cutting.  u lan  lac 
the  cutting  cleared  out,  and  the  dam  torn  down ; where- 
upon the  main  portion  of  the  stream  rushed  at  once  into 
the  old  channel,  which  rapidly  filled,  and  was  found  to 
be  navigable  by  the  Roman  vessels.  The  fleet  was  thus 
brought  into  the  Tigris  above  Coche;  and  the  army  ad- 
vancing with  it  encamped  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 

river.  ^ j • 

The  Persians  now  for  the  first  time  appeare  in 

force  ® As  Julian  drew  near  the  great  stream,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  passage  of  it  would  not  be  unopposed. 


1 Gibbon  supposes  Trajan  to  be 
meant  {Decline  and  Fall^  m. 
T).  202);  and  so  Zosmius  (ni. 
Ammianus  mentions  both  Trajan 

and  Severus  (xxiv.  6, 
but  it  seems  clear  from  l)io  that 
the  former  monarch  at  any  rate 
conveyed  his  ships  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Tigris,  by  means  ot 
rollers,  across  the  land.  (Hio  Cass. 


Ixviii.  28,) 

^ The  ‘ catarraetae  ’ of  Ammianus 
avulsis  catairactis  undarum  mag- 
nitudine  classissecura  . . . inalveum 
eiecta  est  Tigridis ' l.s.c.),  are 
clearly  sluices,  which  can  only  have 
had  this  object. 

3 The  troops  under  Rodosaces 
and  the  Surena  (supra,  p.  200)  had 
been  a mere  detachment,  consisting 
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Along  the  left  bank,  which  was  at  this  point  naturally 
iigher  than  the  right,  and  which  was  further  crowned 
by  a wall  built  originally  to  fence  in  one  of  the  royal 
parks,*  could  be  seen  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy’s 
horse  and  foot,  stretching  away  to  right  and  left,  the 
oriner  encased  m ghttering  armour, the  latter  pro- 
tected by  huge  wattled  shields.*  Behind  these  troops 
were  discernible  the  yast  forms  of  elephants,  lookiiifr 
(says  the  historian)  like  moying  mountains,^  and  re° 
garded  by  the  legionaries  with  extreme  dread.  Julian 
e that  he  could  not  ask  his  army  to  cross  the  stream 
^en  y in  the  face  of  a foe  thus  adyantageously  posted, 
e therefore  waited  the  approach  of  night.  When  dark- 

!e?t  to  1 dispositions  ; diyided  his 

fleet  into  portions ; embarked  a number  of  his  troops  • 

and,  despite  the  dissuasions  of  his  officers,*  gaye  die 

signal  for  the  passage  to  commence.  Fiye  ships,  each 

reatTd  -^diers,  led  the  w^,  and 

cached  the  opposite  shore  without  accident.  Here 

howeyer,  the  enemy  receiyed  them  with  a sharp  fire  of 

ames.  At  the  ominous  sight  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
wayered,  and  might  haye  refused  to  proceed  further. 


had  been 

intended  merely  to  harass  the 
Homans,  not  to  engage  them. 

exe-C'  6iu,povj,r,,  i,p„Xoripav,  ,ui  L„ 

/‘IT.  W"  “''Piraparr.ri- 
hevov,  epvfia  p'tv  irapaddaov  3a- 

coanta  a ut  laminia 

Srii  “'■P™'*”  flexus  splendore 

3 XXIV.  6.) 

. tonteeti  scutis  oblono-is  pJ 

crJdis’  S et  coriis 

crudis  gestantes  densius  se  coni- 


movebant.;  (Ibid.) 

collium  specie.’ 
Compare  Libanius,  p. 

B : Kornxov  r,)v  oxOtjv  . . 
h^yketaiv  kXtcjutvTiov,  vig  ’iaov  epyov 
oia  cfTaxvwv  iXGtlv  Kai  <p6XayyoQ. 

^ Ammianus  says  they  all*  op- 
posed him  (‘duces  concordi  precatu 
hen  prohibere  tentabaut’).  Liba- 
mus  speaks  of  one  in  particular  as 
remonstrating  (p.  321,  A : v^‘  j 

>/v  n/c  Svrapfwg  t6  ttMov,  mr^Xtyi) 

Compare  Zosim.  iii.  25  with 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6.  ^ 
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had  not  Julian,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  ex- 
claimed aloud — ‘ Our  men  have  crossed  and  are  masters 
of  the  bank— that  fire  is  the  signal  which  I bade  them 
make  if  they  were  victorious.’  Thus  encouraged,  the 
crews  plied  their  oars  with  vigour,  and  impelled  the 
remaining  vessels  rapidly  across  the  stream.  At  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  put 
on  board,  impatient  to  assist  their  comrades,  plunged 
into  the  stream,  and  swam  across  supported  by  their 
shields^  Though  a stout  resistance  was  offered  by  the 
Persians,  it  was  found  impossible  to  withstand  the  im- 
petuosity  of  the  Eoman  attack.  Not  only  were  the 
half-burned  vessels  saved,  the  flames  extinguished,  and 
the  men  on  board  rescued  from  their  perilous  position, 
but  everywhere  the  Eoman  troops  made  good  their 
landinci,  fought  their  way  up  the  bank  against  a storm 
oTmisTile  wV>^s,  and  drew  up  in  good  order  upon 
its  summit.  A pause  probably  now  occurred,  as  the 
armies  could  not  see  each  other  in  the  darkness ; 
but,  at  dawn  of  day,^  Julian,  having  made  a fresh  ar- 
rangement of  his  troops,  led  them  against  die  dense 
arrOT  of  the  enemy,  and  engaged  in  a hand-to-hancl 
combat,  which  lasted  from  morning  to  midday,  when 
it  was  terminated  by  the  flight  of  the  Persians.  Their 
leaders,  Tigranes,  Narseiis,  and  the  Surena,®  are  said  to 


1 Ammianus  alone  (l.s.c.)  men- 
tions this  fact,  which 
with  the  swimming  of  the  Hhone 

by  Sertorius. 

3 Ammianus  makes  the  battle 
he^^in  with  the  dawn  and  last  all 
the  day.  Zosimus  says  it  lasted 
from  midnight  to  midday.  We 
may  best  reconcile  the  two  by  sup- 
posing that  the  passage  ol  tlie 
Tiffi’is  and  the  landing  were  at 
midnight— that  then  there  was  a 


pause— that  the  battle  recommenced 
at  dawn — that  at  midday  the  Per- 
sians were  beaten  and  took  to 
flight— and  that  then  the  pursuit 
lasted  almost  to  nightfall. 

3 The  names  are  uncertain.  In- 
stead of  Tigranes  and  Narseus, 
Zosimus  has  Pigraxes  and  Anareus. 
Some  MSS.  of  Ammianus  have 
Pigranes. 

4 Zosim.  iii.  25  : Tf/c  (pvyng 

rwv  cTpciTijyojv. 
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have  been  tlie  first  to  quit  the  field  and  take  refiicre 
within  the  defences  of  Ctesiphon.  Tiie  example  thus 
set  was  universally  followed ; and  the  entire  Persian 
army,  abandoning  its  camp  and  baggage,  rushed  in  the 
wildest  confusion  across  the  plain  to  the  nearest  of  the 
city  gates,  closely  pursued  by  its  active  foe  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  walls.  The  Eoman  writers  assert  that 
Uesiphon  might  have  been  entered  and  taken,  had  not 
t le  general,  Victor,  who  was  wounded  by  a dart  from 
a catapult,  recalled  his  men  as  they  were  about  to  rush 
m through  the  open  gateway.^  It  is  perhaps  doubtful 
w lether  success  would  really  have  crowned  such  auda- 
city. At  any  rate,  the  opportunity  passed — the  run- 
aways  entered  the  town— the  gate  closed  upon  them  ; 
and  Ctesiphon  was  safe  unless  it  were  reduced  by  the 
operations  of  a regular  siege. 

But  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  still  considerable. 
The  entire  Persian  army  collected  hitherto  for  the 
defence  of  Ctesiphon  had  been  defeated  by  one-third  of 

eft  2 500  men  dead  upon  the  field,  while  the  victors 
.1  lost  no  more  than  seventy-five.®  A rich  spoil  had 

ab-inrir  °I  f Eomans,  who  found  in  the 

abandoned  camp  couches  and  tables  of  massive  silver 

and  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  both  men  and  horses  a 

pro  usion  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  besides  trappings 

and  apparel  of  great  magnificence.^  A welcome  suppfy 

of  provisions  was  also  furnished  by  the  lands  and  houLs 

§ 28 ; Liteniultok  p ^ ® numbers  of  Zosi- 

/ The  fleet  was  forCai;  uf  ■ " Ammianus 

divisions,  and  only  one  had  o agrees  as  to  the  Persians,  but  makes 

and  the  day  follLi„7(tinn  t 

* ^ Zosini.  l.s.c. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctesiphon ; and  the  troops 
passed  from  a state  of  privation  to  one  of  extreme  abun- 
dance, so  that  it  was  feared  lest  they  might  suffer  from 
excess.^ 

' Affairs  had  now  reached  a point  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  form  a definite  resolution  as  to  what  should  be 
the  further  aim  and  course  of  the  expedition.  Hitherto 
all  had  indicated  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Julian  to 
occupy  Ctesiphon,  and  thence  dictate  a peace.  His 
long  march,  his  toilsome  canal-cutting,  his  orders  to  his 
second  army, 2 his  crossing  of  the  Tigris,  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Persians  in  the  plain  before  Ctesiphon, 
were  the  natural  steps  conducting  to  such  a result,  and 
are  explicable  on  one  hypothesis  and  one  hypothesis 
only.  He  must  up  to  this  time  have  designed  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  great  city,  which  had  been  the 
goal  of  so  many  previous  invasions,  and  had  always 
fallen  whenever  Pome  attacked  it.  But,  having  over- 
come all  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  having  it  in  his 
power  at  once  to  commence  the  siege,  a sudden  doubt 
appears  to  have  assailed  him  as  to  the  practicability  o 
the  undertaking.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
city  was  really  stronger  now  than  it  had  been  under 
the  Parthiaiis ; ® much  less  can  it  be  argued  that  Julian  s 
army  was  insufficient  for  the  investment  of  such  a place. 
It  was  probably  the  most  powerful  army  with  which 
the  Komans  had  as  yet  invaded  Southern  Mesopotamia  ; 


1 Eunapius,  p.  68,  ed.  Niebuhr. 

2 Supra,  p.  200. 

3 Am mianus  speaks  of  Ctesiphon 

as  ‘ situ  ipso  inexpugnahilis  ’ (xxiv. 
7,  adinit.) ; but  it  occupied  a piece 
of  alluvial  plain,  and  had  been 
taken  three  times  by  the  Romans. 
Gibbon  says ; ‘ It  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  conceive  by  what  arts  ot  lortin- 


cation  a city  thrice  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  predecssors  of  J ulian 
could  be  rendered  impregnable 
against  an  army  of  60,000  Romans  ’ 
(beeline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p-  205). 
I should  doubt  if  any  special  pains 
had  been  taken  by  the  Persians  to 
strengthen  the  defences. 
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and  it  was  amply  provided  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  war.  If  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attempt  what 
Trajan  and  Avidius  Cassius  and  Septimius  Severus 
had  achieved  without  difficulty,  it  must  have  been 
because  the  circumstances  under  which  he  would  have 
had  to  make  the  attack  were  different  from  those  under 
which  they  had  ventured  and  succeeded.  And  the 
difference — a most  momentous  one — was  this.  They 
besieged  and  captured  the  place  after  defeating  the 
greatest  force  that  Parthia  could  bring  into  the  field 
against  them.  Juhan  found  himself  in  front  of  Ctesi- 
phou  before  he  had  crossed  swords  with  the  Persian 
ing,  or  so  much  as  set  eyes  on  the  grand  army  which 
^apor  was  known  to  have  collected.  To  have  sat  down 
e ore  Ctesiphon  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  to  expose  himself  to  great  peril ; while  he  was 
intent  lyon  the  siege,  he  might  at  any  time  have  been 
attacked  by  a relieving  army  under  the  Great  Kiiw, 
lave  been  placed  between  two  fires,  and  compelled  to 
engage  at  extreme  disadvantage.'  It  was  a considera- 
tion of  this  danger  that  impelled  the  council  of  war 
whereto  he  submitted  the  question,  to  pronounce  the 
^lege  of  Ctesiphon  too  hazardous  an  operation,  and  to 
dissuade  the  emperor  from  attempting  it. 

cnnlf  ’ besieged,  what  course 

could  with  any  prudence  be  adopted.?  It  would  have 

een  madness  to  leave  Ctesiphon  unassailed,  and  to 

press  forward  against  Susa  and  Persepolis.  It  would 

ave  een  futile  to  remain  encamped  before  the  walls 

without  commencing  a siege.  The  heats  of  summer 


the  caused 

bv  Am  ’ Julian  is  confessed 
Itnm  est  in  sen- 
tentiam  quorundam,  facinus  audax 


et  importunum  noscenfium  id  ae-- 
S-redi,  quod  et  civitas  situ  ipso  in- 
expugnabilis  defendebatur,  et  cum 
vietuenda  multitudine  protinus  rev 

afore  credebatur;  U.c.) 
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had  arrived,!  and  the  malaria  of  autumn  was  not  far 
off.  The  stores  brought  by  the  fleet  were  exhausted ; ' 
and  there  was  a great  risk  in  the  army’s  depending 
wholly  for  its  subsistence  on  the  supplies  that  it  might 
be  able  to  obtain  from  the  enemy’s  country.  Julian 
and  his  advisers  must  have  seen  at  a glance  that  if  the 
Romans  were  not  to  attack  Ctesiphon,  they  must  re- 
treat. And  accordingly  retreat  seems  to  have  been  at  _ 
once  determined  on.  As  a first  step,  the  whole  fleet, 
except  some  dozen  vessels,^  was  burned,  since  twelve 
was  a sufficient  number  to  serve  as  pontoons,  and  it 
was  not  worth  the  army’s  while  to  encumber  itself  with 
the  remainder.  They  could  only  have  been  tracked 
up  the  strong  stream  of  the  Tigris  by  devoting_  to  the 
work  some  20,000  men  ; ^ thus  greatly  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  armed  force,  and  at  the  same  time  ham- 
pering its  movements.  Julian,  in  sacrificing  his  ships, 
suffered  simply  a pecuniary  loss— they  could^  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  of  any  further  service  to  him  in  the 


campaign.  • i . 

Retreat  being  resolved  upon,  it  only  remained  to 

determine  what  route  should  be  followed,  and  on  what 
portion  of  the  Roman  territory  the  march  should  be 
directed  The  soldiers  clamoured  for  a return  by  the 
way  whereby  they  had  come  ; ^ but  many  valid  objec- 
tions to  this  course  presented  themselves  to  their  com- 
manders. The  country  along  the  line  of  the  Euphrates 
had  been  exhausted  of  its  stores  by  the  troops  in  their 


1 It  was  already  the  month  of 
June  (Clinton,  F.  R.  toI.  n p.  450) 

2 Libanius  confesses  the  want  ot 
provisions  {Orat.  Fnnebr.  v-^-^’ 
C).  Ammianus  does  not  distinctly 
mention  it ; hut  his  narrative  shows 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Tigris,  Julian’s  army  de- 


pended mainly  on  the  food  which 
it  took  from  the  enemy.  (Amm. 

Marc.  xxiv.  7.)  . 

3 Twenty-two,  according  to  Zosi- 
mus  (iii.  20) ; but  Ammianus  twice 
crives  the  number  as  twelve. 

4 Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  7. 

5 Ibid.  xxiv.  8. 
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advance;  the  forage  had  been  consumed,  the  towns 
and  villages  desolated.  There  would  be  neither  food 
nor  shelter  for  the  men  along  this  route ; the  season 
was  also  unsuitable  for  it,  since  the  Euphrates  was  in 
full  flood,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  would  be  sure  to 
breed  swarms  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Julian  saw  that 
by  far  the  best  line  of  retreat  was  along  the  Tioris, 
which  had  higher  banks  than  the  Euphrates,  which  was’ 
no  longer  m flood,*  and  which  ran  through  a tract  that 
was  highly  productive  and  that  had  for  many  years  not 
been  visited  by  an  enemy.  The  army,  therefore,  was 
ordered  to  commence  its  retreat  through  the  country 
ying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  spread  itself 
over  die  fertile  region,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  ample 
supplies.  The  march  was  understood  to  be  directed  on 
Cordyene  (Kurdistan),  a province  now  in  the  posses- 
Sion  o Eome,  a rich  tract,  and  not  more  than  about  250 
miles  distant  from  Ctesiphon.^ 

Before,  however,  the  retreat  commenced,  while 
J u lan  and  his  victorious  army  were  still  encamped  in 
sight  of  Ctesiphon,  the  Persian  king,  according  to  some 
vvii  ers,  sent  an  embassy  proposing  terms  of  peace. 
Julian  s successes  are  represented  as  having  driven  Sapor 

thp'^  humbled  in 

dust ; he  took  his  repasts  on  the  ground ; and  the 

oHef  and  anxiety  of  his  mind  were  expressed  by  the 


^ Gibbon  overstates  the  case 
when  he  says  ^ The  Tigris  over- 

Tn  Euphrates  in 

indeTV’  Tigris  flood  does 
indeed  begin  m March,  but  it  is 

in  full  i -^^uphrates  is 

Tune  to  of 

e fo  the  middle  of  July,  but 


begins  to  swell  before  the  end  of 
March.  (See  the  Author’s  Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

2 This  is  allowing  Cordyene  to 
have  extended  southwards  as  far 
as  the  point  where  the  Greater 
Zab  issues  from  the  mountains. 

2 Libanius,  Orat.  Funebr  n .SOI 
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disorder  of  his  hair.’  i He  would,  it  is  suggested,  have 
been  willing  ‘ to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his  kingdom, 
the  safety  of  the  remainder,  and  would  have  gladly 
subscribed  himself,  in  a treaty  of  peace,  the  faithful  and 
dependent  ally  of  the  Eoinan  conqueror.’  Such  are 
the  pleasing  fictions  wherewith  the  rhetorician  of  Anti- 
och, faithful  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  master, 
consoled  himself  and  his  readers  after  Julian’s  death. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  there  underlies  them 
any  substratum  of  truth.  Neither  Ammianus  nor 
Zosimus  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  negotia- 
tions at  all  at  this  period  ; and  it  is  thus  open  to  doubt 
whether  the  entire  story  told  by  Libanuis  is  not  the 
product  of  his  imagination.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  Persian  king  can  have  made  any 
abject  offers  of  submission,  or  have  been  in  a state  of 
mind  at  all  akin  to  despair.  His  great  army,  collected 
from  all  quarters,®  was  intact ; he  had  not  yet  con- 
descended to  take  the  field  in  person ; he  had  lost  no 
important  town,  and  his  adversary  had  tacitly  confessed 
his  inability  to  form  the  siege  of  a city  which  was  far 
from  being  the  greatest  in  the  empire.  If  Sapor,  there- 
fore really  made  at  this  time  overtures  of  peace,  it  imist 
have  been  either  with  the  intention  of  amusing  Julian, 
and  increasing  his  difficulties  by  delaying  his  retreat,  or 
because  he  thought  that  Julian’s  consciousness  of  his 
difficulties  would  induce  him  to  offer  terms  which  he 

might  accept.  _ ^ 4 ^ 

The  retreat  commenced  on  June  16.  Scarce  y vere 


1 Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Tol. 
ii.  p.  206. 

2 Ibid.  ,,  1 

3 Tabari  says  it  was  gatbeied 

:rom  all  parts  of  Irak,  Persia,  an 
[vborassan(CVtroniytf<^,  vol.  ii.  p- 


Gibbon  tells  us  that  ‘the  satraps, 
as  far  as  the  canfines  of  India  and 
Scythia,  had  been  ordered  to  as^ 
semble  their  troops’  (vol.  iii.  p. 
205). 

^ Amni.  Marc.  xxiv.  8.  Some 
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tlie  troops  set  in  motion,  when  an  ominous  cloud  of  du^t 
appeared  on  the  southern  horizon,  which  grew  iareer 
as  the  day  advanced  ; and,  tiiough  some  suggested  that 
the  appearance  was  produced  by  a herd  of  wild  asses 
and  others  ventured  the  conjecture  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  approach  of  a body  of  Julian’s  Saracenic  allies  the 

ZrZp  Tu  ^•'iderstanding 

hat  the  Persians  had  set  out  in  pursuit,  he  called  in  his 

a S T’  troops,  and  pitched  his  camp  in 

• 1 T Day-dawn  showed  that  he  had 

judged  aright  for  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  were  re- 
flected fiom  the  pohshed  breastplates  and  cuirasses  of 

- great  cStle 

Persian  and  S * ’ followed  in  which  the 

±;ersian  and  Saracenic  horse  attacked  the  Eomans 

vigoiously  and  especially  threatened  the  bao-o-ao-e  but 

vere  r.puhrf  bj  tie  li™.„e»  and  valour  of  tl.f  Kom„ 

uponhis’flankrdeToJl^^^^^^ 


writers,  as  Tillemont  (Hisf.  des 
^mpereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  543)  and 
Gibbon  (rpdc/t«  and  Fall,  vol.  iib 

this  point  an 

into  thS 

with  t hi  V of  I^ersia, 

with  the  object  of  meeting?  Sapor 

which^thp°  OD^agement, 

do^bf  U 

Libanius,  GreoOTv  of^^lV 

flrwl  ^ ^eOiy  ot  ^azianzen 

tion  for  the  etorro? th^Teiheroui 


guides— but  the  plain  narratives 
of  Ammianiis  and  Zosimus,  and 
considerations  of  time,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  anything  im- 
poitant  having  been  undertaken 
between  the  battle  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Tp 
treat.  Some  raids  into  tbe  rich 
country  on  either  side  of  C 
Diyaleb,  with  the  object  of  obtain 

iffFTiT'’  been' 

tto* tfontSr;:!!"''  “ 

' Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c. 

Ibid.  XXV.  1. 
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time  no  inconsiderable  lossesd  The  retreat  under  these 
circumstances  was  slow  ; the  army  had  to  be  rested 
and  recruited  when  it  fell  in  with  any  accumulation  ot 
provisions ; and  the  average  progress  made  seems  to 
have  been  not  much  more  than  ten  miles  a day.  ihis 
tardv  advance  allowed  the  more  slow-movmg  portion  ot 
the  Persian  army  to  close  in  upon  the  retiring  Eomans  ; 
and  Julian  soon  found  himself  closely  followed  by  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  by  the  heavy  cava  ry 
clad  in  steel  panoplies,  and  armed  with  long  spears,  by 
lar«e  bodies  of  archers,  and  even  by  a powerful  corps 
of  elephants.®  This  grand  army  was  under  cmn- 
inaiid  of  a general  whom  the  Eoman  writers  call  Me- 
ranes,*  and  of  two  sons  of  Sapor.  It^  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  Eoman  rearguard ; and  Julian,  after  a i e 
while,  found  it  necessary  to  stop  liis  march,  confront 
his  pursuers,  and  offer  them  battle.  T e o er  ‘ 
cepted,  and  an  engagement  took  idace  m a ^ 

Maram^a.®  The  enemy  advanced  m two  line  the 
composed  of  the  mailed  horsemen  and  the  archers  in  er- 
mixed,  the  second  of  the  elephants.  Julian  prepared 
his  army  to  receive  the  attack  by  disposing  it  m the  form 
of  a crescent,  with  the  centre  drawn  back  considerably  , 
but  as  the  Persians  advanced  into  the  hollow  space,  he 
suddenly  led  his  troops  forward  at  speed,  allowing  the 


•Zosimus,  20-7;  Amm. 

ATovn  Iso-  Greff.  Naz.  p.  io4, 

2 The  distance  from  Ctesiphon 
to  Samarah,  a little  south 

Julian  died,  is,  by  tbe  sbortest 
route  upon  the  eastern  side  ot  the 
Tio-ris,  about  100  miles.  The  route 
followed  was  probably  somewhat 
lonoer ; and  the  march  appears  to 
have  occupied  exactly  ten  days. 

3 ^nim.  Marc.  xxv.  i. 

4 xbid.  Some  suppose  Meranes 


not  to  be  a name,  but  (lihe  Surena) 
a title.  See  Dr.  W.  Smith’s  note 
in  his  edition  of  Gibbon  s Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  210,  and  com- 
pare Procop.  De  Bell.  Pers.  i.  13  ; 

P- 

5  < Cum  ad  tractum  Maranp-a  no- 
Biinatum  omnis  venisset  exerci- 
tus.’  (Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c.l  Zosinius 
the  chauo’es  ‘ tract  called  Maran^a 
into  a "village  called  Maronsa’ 

^ (iii.  28). 
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archers  scarcely  time  to  discharge  their  arrows  before 
he  engaged  them  and  the  horse  in  close  combat.  A 
oug  and  bloody  struggle  followed ; but  the  Persians 
were  unaccustomed  to  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  dis- 
iked  It ; they  gradually  gave  ground,  and  at  last  broke 
up  and  fled,  covering  their  retreat,  however,  with  the 
c ouds  of  arrows  which  they  knew  well  how  to  dis- 
charge  as  they  retired.  The  weight  of  their  arms,  and 
fiery  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  prevented  the  Eomans 
lom  carrying  the  pursuit  very  far.  Julian  recalled 
them  quickly  to  the  protection  of  the  camp,  and  sus- 
pended his  march  for  some  days  i while  the  wounded 
had  their  hurts  attended  to. 

hn  heavily  in  the 

battk,  made  no  attempt  to  storm  the  Eoman  camp 

They  were  content  to  spread  themselves  on  all  sides  to 

destroy  or  carry  off  all  the  forage  and  provisioHrand 

to  make  the  country,  through  which  the  Eoman  army 

must  retire,  a desert.  Julian’s  forces  were  already  sJ 

fermg  severely  from  scarcity  of  food  ; and  the  general 

ot  the  stores  set  apart  for  the  officers  and  for  the 
members  of  the  imperial  household.  Under  these  cir 

cumstances  it  is  not  surnrisino-  thfit  T.,r  > f 
desprtori  m j .1  , “at  Julian’s  firmness 

chTfo  ’ri-''  1 ® to  melan- 

ortended  disaster  and  death.  In  the  silence  of  his 

dead  of  f 1 1 f Phitosopher  during  the 

aeacl  ot  night,  he  thought  he  s-iw  , 

State,  with  veiled  head  anJ  * ^ 

thronah  fi  r cornucopia,  stealing  away 

wards”  when  hTf-  «ftor 

’ had  just  gone  forth  into  the  open  air 

quisque  vulneri  uiedetur  vel 
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to  perform  averting  sacrifices,  the  fall  of  a shooting  star 
seemed  to  him  a direct  threat  from  Mars,  with  whom 
he  had  recently  quarrelled^  The  soothsayers  were  con- 
sulted, and  counselled  abstinence  from  all  military  move- 
ment ; but  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  caused  their 
advice  to  be  for  once  contemned.  It  was  only  by 
chancre  of  place  that  there  was  any  chance  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  food ; and  ultimate  extrication  from  the 
perils  that  surrounded  the  army  depended  on  a steady 
persistence  in  retreat. 

At  dawn  of  day,"  therefore,  on  the  memorable  26th  ot 
June,  A.D.  363,  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  Eoman 
army  continued  its  march  across  the  wasted  plain, 
having  the  Tigris  at  some  little  distance  on  its  left,  and 
some  low  hills  upon  its  right.^  The  enemy  did  not 
anywhere  appear ; and.the  troops  advanced  for  a time 
without  encountering  opposition.  But,  as  they  crew 
near  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  not  far  from  Samarah, 
suddenly  an  attack  was  made  upon  them.  The  rear- 
guard found  itself  violently  assailed ; and  when  Julian 
Lstened  to  its  relief,  news  came  that  the  van  was  also 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  was  already  in  difficidties. 
The  active  commander  now  hurried  towards  the  front, 
and  had  accomplished  half  the  distance,  when  the  main 
Persian  attack  was  delivered  upon  his  right  centre, 
and  to  his  dismay  he  found  himself  entangled  amid 


1 Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6,  ad  Jin. 
On  account  of  unpropitious  omens 
Julian  had  sworn  that  he  would 

never  sacrifice  to  Mars 

2 ‘ Exorto  jam  die.  (ibiu.  xxv. 

^i^mianus  calls  them  ‘ lofty 
hills’  (‘celsos  colles’);  hifi  there 
aJe  none  such  in  the  vicinity  of 

^^^^Ammianua  is  confused  on  this 


point,  in  one  place  mating  it  the 
rif>-ht,  in  another  the  left  wing  that 
suffered  (xxv.  3 : ‘ siuistro  cornu 
inclinato  . . . exercitus  cornu 
dextero  defatigato ’).  I conceive 
that  the  entire  attack  was  made 
from  a line  of  low  hills,  perhaps 
the  embankment  of  an  old  canal, 
on  Julian’s  right,  and  that  it  waB 
therefore  on  this  side  that  his 
1 army  suffered  its  main  losses. 
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the  masses  of  heavy  liorse  and  elepliants,  wliich  had 
thrown  his  columns  into  confusion.  The  suddenness  of 
the  enemy’s  appearance  had  prevented  him  from  don- 
ning Ins  complete  armour  ; and  as  he  fought  without  a 
breastp  ate,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  light-armed  troops 
restored  the  daj^  falling  on  the  foe  from  behind  and 
staking  the  backs  and  houghs  of  the  horses  and  ele- 
piants  the  javelin  of  a horseman,  after  grazing  the 
flesh  of  his  arm,  fixed  itself  in  his  right  side  Lne- 
tratmg  through  the  ribs  to  the  liver.i  Julian,  gkasping 
the  head  of  the  weapon,  attempted  to  draw  it  fortl/buf 
in  yam— the  sharp  steel  cut  his  fingers,  and  the  pain 
and  loss  of  blood  caused  him  to  fall  fainting  from^his 

fullv  ■-  care- 

y laised  him  up,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  camp 

where  the  surgeons  at  once  declared  the  wound  mortal 

The  sad  news  spread  rapidly  among  the  soldiery 

nerved  them  to  desperate  eflbrts-if  they  mS’lo  e 

Ae.r  general,  he  should,  they  determined,  L avenged 

^ .king  their  shields  with  their  spears,^  they  ^y-' 

here  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  incrediblJardou^- 

careless  whether  they  lived  nr  i i 

to  fT  ^ died,  and  only  seekino' 

ict  the  p-eatest  possible  loss  on  those  opposed  to 

tne  rs,  resisted  strenuously,  and  maintained  the  fhdit 

a stop  to  the  engagement.  The  losses  were  large  on 
oth  sides  ; the  Eoman  right  wing  had  suffered  grfatly  ; 


Oral  Funebr.  pp. 
aO.j-4;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  3 

»reTent7^r 

mw  sav,  Zosi- 

Aurerurvttor™!t;‘d"-20)1 
tur’  (Epit  4.3,’  rt  ° Pfrcuti- 
Dlacc  rli.  1 ^^t,amus  in  one 

place  declares  that  the  blow  wan 


not  dealt  by  one  of  the  eneinv,  but 
by  a Christian  of  Julian’s  -army 
(Orat.  Funebr.  p.  324J.  But  this 
IS  a manifest  calumny. 

2 Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c. ; ‘ Hastas  ad 
scuta  concrepans,  miles  ad  vindic- 
tam  . . . involabat.’ 
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its  commander,  Anatolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was 
among  the  slain,  and  the  prefect  Sallust  was  with  dif- 
ficulty saved  by  an  attendant.^  The  Persians,  too,  lost 
their  generals  Meranes  and  Nohodares  ; and  with  them 
no  fewer  than  fifty  satraps  and  great  nobles  are  smd  to 
have  perished;^  The  rank  and  file  no  doubt  suffered 
in  proportion  ; and  the  Eomans  were  perhaps  justifae 
in  claiming  that  the  balance  of  advantage  upon  the  day 
rested  witli  them. 

But  such  advantage  as  they  could  reasonably  assert 
was  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  their 
commander,  who  died  in  his  tent  towards  midnight  on 
the  day  of  the  battle.®  Whatever  we  may  think  ot  the 
.general  character  of  Julian,  or  of  the  degree  of  his 
rntellectual  capacity,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his 
excellence  as  a soldier,  or  his  ability  as  a commander 
in  the  field.  If  the  expedition  which  he  had  ted  into 
Persia  was  to  some  extent  rash— if  his  preparations  for 
it  had  been  insufficient,  and  his  conduct  of  it  not  wholly 
faultless— if  consequently  he  had  brought  the  army  o 
the  East  into  a situation  of  great  peril  and  difficulty 
vet  candour  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  of  all  the 
men  coUected  in  the  Bonian  camp  he  was  the  fittest  to 
have  extricated  the  army  from  its  embarrassments,  and 
have  conducted  it,  without  serious  disaster  or  loss  ot 
honour,  into  a position  of  safety.  No  one,  like  Julian, 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  troops;  no  one  so  com- 
bined experience  in  command  with  the  personal  activity 
and  vio'our  that  was  needed  under  the  circumstances. 
WheiUhe  leaders  met  to  consult  about  the  appointment 
of  a successor  to  the  dead  prince,  it  was  at  once  appa- 

XXV.  3. 

* Auim.  Marc,  l.s.c. 
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rent  how  irreparable  was  their  loss.  The  prefect  Sal 
lust,  whose  superior  rank  and  length  of  service  pointed 
him  out  for  promotion  to  the  vacant  post,  excused 
himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.*  The 
generals  of  the  second  grade— Arinthmus,  Victor,  Ne- 
vitta,  Dagalaiphus— had  each  their  party  among  the 
soldiers,  but  were  unacceptable  to  the  army  generally. 

one  could  claim  any  superior  merit  which  might 
clearly  place  him  above  the  rest;  and  a discord  that 
might  have  led  to  open  strife  seemed  impending,  when 
a casual  voice  pronounced  the  name  of  Jovian,  and 
some  applause  following  the  suggestion,  the  rival  gene- 
m s acquiesced  m the  choice ; and  this  hitherto  insig- 
nificant officer  was  suddenly  invested  with  the  purple 
and  saluted  as  ‘Augustus’  and  ‘ Emperor.’ ^ Had^thL 
been  any  one  really  fit  to  take  the  Lnmand,  such  an 
appointment  could  not  have  been  made ; but,  in  the 
evident  dearth  of  warlike  genius,  it  was  bought  best 
that  one  whose  rank  was  civil  rather  than  military « 

contentions.  A deserter  carried  the  news  to  Sapor  who 

emperor  to  l7''^  ^distant,  and  described  the’  new 
mperor  to  him  as  efiemmate  and  slothful  ^ A fresh 

mpulse  was  given  to  the  pursuit  by  the  intellio-ence 

Eomcin  retreat  was  reinforced  by  a strong  body  of 
cava  ry ; and  Sapor  himself  pressed  forward  with  all 


2 XXV.  6. 

details^  hilf  gives  no 

couS  hv  I the 

tic’s  domes- 

tics,  or  Comptroller  of  the  Royal 


Household  His  military  rank  was 

perhaps  that  of  tribune.  ("See 
Zonaras,  xiii.  p.  29  : ’lo(3iav6g  e.’g  rr)v 
cwrapKiav  rrpoKBKpiTcu,  totb  yi\ian 

XOJi’.)  f" 

^ ‘Inertem  et  mollem.’  (Amm 
Marc.  I.S.C.  suh Jhi,)  s 
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It  was  with  reluctance  that  Jovian,  on  the  clay  of 
his  elevation  to  the  supreme  power  (June  27,  a.d.  363), 
quitted  the  protection  of  the  camp,^  and  proceeded  to 
conduct  his  army  over  the  open  plain,  where  the  Persians 
were  now  collected  in  great  force,  prepared  to  dispute 
the  ground  with  him  inch  by  inch.  Their  horse  and 
elephants  again  fell  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Eomans, 
where  the  Jovians  and  Herculians  were  now  posted,  and, 
throwing  those  renowned  corps  into  disorder,  pressed 
on  driving  them  across  the  plain  in  headlong  flight 
and  slaying  vast  numbers  of  them.  The  corps  would 
probably  have  been  annihilated,  had  they  not  in  their 
flight  reached  a hill  occupied  by  the  baggage  train, 
which  gallantly  came  to  their  aid,  and,  attacking  the 
horse  and  elephants  from  higher  ground,  gamed  a 
signal  success.®  The  elephants,  wounded  by  the  jave- 
lins hurled  down  upon  them  from  above,  and  maddened 
with  the  pain,  turned  upon  their  own  side,  and,  roaring 
frightfully,^  carried  confusion  among  the  ranks  of  the 
horse,  which  broke  up  and  fled.  Many  of  the  frantic 
animals  were  killed  by  their  own  riders  or  by  the  Per- 
sians on  whom  they  were  trampling,  while  others  suc- 
cumbed to  the  blows  dealt  them  by  the  enemy.  There 
was  a frightful  carnage,  ending  in  the  repulse  of  the  Per- 
sians and  the  resumption  of  the  Eoman  march.  Short  y 
before  ni«ht  fell,  Jovian  and  his  army  reached  Samarah^ 
then  a fort  of  no  great  size  upon  the  Tigris,®  and. 


1 Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6,  ad  imt.  ^ 

2 The  ‘ Jovians  ’ and  ‘ Herculians 
had  been  instituted  by  Diocletian, 
and  received  their  names  fronitiie 
titles  ‘ Jovius  ’ and  ‘ Ilerculius 
assumed  by  that  emperor  and  his 

son-in-law,  Galerius 

3 Zosimus  (iii.  30)  is  here  fullei 
and  more  exact  than  Ammianiis. 
His  narrative  has  all  the  appearance 


of  truth. 

4  ^\,Td  iipvxn^^ov.  (Zosim.  l.s.C.) 

3 Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6 : ‘ Prope 
continia  noctis,  cum  ad  castellum 
Snmere  nomine  citis  passibus  ten- 
deremus.’  Zosimus  seems  to  intend 
the  same  place  by  his  iiotua  ro 
(ppovpiov,  which,  however,  he  makes 
the  Romans  pass  early  in  the  day. 

® Samarah  became  a flourishing 
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encamping  in  its  vicinity,  passed  the  hours  of  rest 
unmolested. 

Tlie  retreat  now  continued  for  four  days  alonw  the 
riglit  bank  of  the  Tigris,’  the  progress  made  each  day 
being  small, ^ since  the  enemy  incessantly  obstructed  the 
march,  pressing  on  the  columns  as  they  retired,  but 
when  they  stopped  drawing  off,  and  declinimr  an  en- 
gagement at  close  quarters.  On  one  occasion  they 
even  attacked  the  Eoman  camp,  and,  after  insultino-  the 
legions  with  their  cries,  forced  their  way  through  the 
prtetorian  gate,  and  had  nearly  penetrated  to  the  royal 
tent,  when  they  were  met  and  defeated  by  the  lemon- 
ai  les.  The  Saracenic  Arabs  were  especially  trouble- 
some Offended  by  the  refiisal  of  Julian  to  continue  their 
subsidies  they  had  transferred  their  services  wholly 
0 the  other  side,  and  pursued  the  Eomans  with  a hos- 
tility that  was  sharpened  by  indignation  and  resent- 
ment It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Eoman  army,  at 

Dura,  a small  place 
upon  the  Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Sa- 
mara . Here  a new  idea  seized  the  soldiers.  As  the 
ersian  forces  were  massed  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of 


and  important  city  under  the 
Cahphs  of  the  Abasside  dynasty. 

he  8th  Caliph  of  this  line,  Al- 
Motassem-Billah,  made  it  his 
capital.  It  is  now  once  more 
reduced  to  msig'niticance. 

Zosim.  iii.  30  ; 

T^pnfXBovrfc,  ^ 

eighteen 

miles  above  Samarah,  the  averag-e 

been 

the  last 'day?  nitT'a^'^thim' 

'‘‘-e 

4 l.s.c. 

Julian  had  subsidised  them 


for  a time,  but,  finding  that  his 
supply  of  cash  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted, stopped  the  customary 
pajmient.  The  Saracens  complained 
whereupon  he  replied  that  he  had 
no  more  gold,  but  plenty  of  steel, 

I at  their  service. 

^ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  Dura  (^ovpa')  with  the 
modern  Dur,  a small  place  on  the 
Tigris  between  Tekrit  and  Sama- 
rah. (Rich,  Kurdistan,  vol.  ii.  ch 
xviii. ; Layard,  Kineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  469.)  It  was  a town  of 
some  importance  in  the  wars  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  rPolvb 
V,  48  and  52).  ^ ^ ' 
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the  Tigris,  and  might  find  it  difficult  to  transfer  them- 
selves to  the  other  side,  it  seemed  to  the  legionaries 
that  they  would  escape  half  their  difficulties  if  they 
could  themselves  cross  the  river,  and  place  it  between 
them  and  their  foes.  They  had  also  a notion  that  on 
the  west  side  of  the  stream  the  Roman  frontier  was  not 
far  distant,  but  might  be  reached  by  forced  marches  in 
a few  days.i  They  therefore  begged  Jovian  to  allow 
them  to  swim  the  stream.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  and 
his  officers  opposed  the  project ; mutinous  cries  arose  ; 
and,  to  avoid  worse  evils,  he  was  compelled  to  consent 
that  five  hundred  Gauls  and  Sarmatians,  known  to  be 
expert  swimmers,  should  make  the  attempt.  It  sue 
ceeded  beyond  his  hopes.  The  corps  crossed  at  night, 
surprised  the  Persians  who  held  the  opposite  bank,  an 
established  themselves  in  a safe  position  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  By  this  bold  exploit  the  passage  of  the 
other  troops,  many  of  whom  could  not  swim,  was  ren- 
dered feasible,  and  Jovian  proceeded  to  collect  timber, 
brushwood,  and  skins  for  the  formation  of  large^rafts 
on  which  he  might  transport  the  rest  of  his  army. 

These  movements  were  seen  with  no  small  disquie- 
tude by  the  Persian  king.  The  army  which  he  had 
regarded  as  almost  a certain  prey  seemed  about  to 
escape  him.  He  knew  that  his  troops  could  not  pass 
the  Tigris  by  swimming ; he  had,  it  is  probable,  broiig  i 
with  him  no  boats,  and  the  country  about  Dura  could 
not  supply  many  ; to  follow  the  Romans,  if  they  crossed 
the  stream,  he  must  construct  a bridge,  and  the  con- 


2 Ibid.  Hafts  of  this  description 

had  been  used  on  the  Mesopotamian 
rivers  from  very  early  times,  i hey 
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struction  of  a bridge  was,  to  sucli  unskilful  engineers  as 
the  Persians,  a work  of  time.  Before  it  W'as  finished 
the  legions  might  be  beyond  his  reach,  and  so  the 
campaign  would  end,  and  he  would  have  gained  no 
advantage  from  it.  Under  these  circumstances  he  de- 
termined to  open  negotiations  with  the  Eomans,  aild  to 
see  if  he  could  not  extract  from  their  fears  some  im- 
portant concessions.  They  were  still  in  a position  of 
great  peril,  since  they  could  not  expect  to  embark  and 
cross  the  stream  without  suffering  tremendous  loss  from 
the  enemy  before  whom  they  would  be  flying.  And 
It  was  uncertain  what  perils  they  might  not  eLounter 
beyond  the  river  in  traversing  the  two  hundred  miles 
that  still  separated  them  from  Eonian  territory.'  The 
Saracenic  allies  of  Persia  were  in  force  on  the  further 
side  of  the  stream  ; " and  a portion  of  Sapor’s  army 
might  be  conveyed  across  in  time  to  hang  on  the  rear 
ot  the  legions  and  add  largely  to  their  difficulties.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  worth  while  to  make  overtures  and  see 
what  answer  would  be  returned.  If  the  idea  of  neo-o- 
lating  were  entertained  at  all,  something  would  °be 
gained;  for  each  additional  day  of  suffering  and  pri- 

Roman  strength,  and  brought 

tion^*^^lvr^^  moment  of  absolute  and  complete  exhaus- 
lon  Moreover,  a bridge  might  be  at  once  commenced 
some  little  distance,"  and  might  be  pushed  forward, 

from  Diir  to  Sin- 
Koman 

175  nii?’  crow  flies  about 

deflections  from 
the  straight  line,  necessitated  by 

‘outrwS“;4^;-*“».''Pon 

200  miles  distance  to 

3 ^^^rc.  xxT.  8,  ad  init. 

i_His  IS  not  stated  bv  the  an- 

made,  we  hear  of  a bridge  which 


the  Persians  were  accused  of  con- 
structing in  order  to  pursue  Jovian 
and  break  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
(See  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8.)  As 
Sapor,  if  wicked  enough,  can 


scarcely  have  been  foolish  enouc^h 
to  contemplate  breaking  the  very 
advantageous  treaty  which  he  had 
just  concluded,  I suspect  that  the 
bridge  was  begun  while  the  neo-o- 
tiations  were  in  nroo-ress 
used  if  they  failed. 
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so  that,  if  the  negotiations  failed,  there  should  be  no 
(Treat  delav  in  following  the  Komans  across  the  river. 

Such  w“ere  probably  the  considerations  ^ which  led 
Sapor  to  send  as  envoys  to  the  Eoman  camp  at  Dura 
the  Surena  and  another  great  noble,  who  announced 
that  they  came  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  The  great 
kiiifT,  they  said,  having  respect  to  the  mutability  ^ of 
luuuan  affairs,  was  desirous  of  dealing  mercifully  with 
the  Romans,  and  would  allow  the  escape  of  the  rem- 
nant which  was  left  of  their  army,  if  the  CiBsar  and 
his  advisers  accepted  the  conditions  that  he  required. 
These  conditious  would  be  explained  to  any  envoys 
whom  Jovian  might  empower  to  discuss  them  with  the 
Persian  plenipotentiaries.  The  Eoman  emperor  am 
his  council  gladly  caught  at  the  offer  ; and  two  officers 
of  high  rank,  the  general  Arinthmus  and  the  prefec 
Sallust,  were  at  once  appointed  to  confer  with  Sapor  s 
envoys,  and  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  peace  wou  cl 
be  oranted.  They  proved  to  be  such  as  Eoman  pride 
felt°to  be  almost  intolerable;  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  Sapor  to  be  content  with  less^  T le 
necTOtiations  lasted  for  four  days  ; but  the  Persian 
monarch  was  inexorable ; each  day  diminished  his 
adversary’s  strength  and  bettered  his  own  position  ; 


1  I have  given  the  considerations 
which,  it  Siems  to  me,  must  have 
weighed  with  Sapor.  Ammianus 
represents  him  as  impelled  to  desire 
peace:  1,  by  the  losses  that  he  had 
sustained ; 2,  by  fear  of  what  the 
Homan  army  might  do  if  driven  to 
desperation;  and  3,  by  a general 
dread  of  the  Homan  power  and  a 
special  fear  of  the  army  of  Meso- 
potamia under  Procopius.  He  act- 
niits,  however,  that  the  successfu 
passage  of  the  river  by  the  500 
Gauls  and  Sarmatians  was  tiie 


circumstance  which  principally 
moved  him : ‘ Super  omnia  hehe- 
tarunt  ejus  anxiam  nientem  . . • 
quingenti  viri  transgress!  tumidum 
tlumen  incolumes,’  &c.  (Amm. 
Marc.  XXV.  7.)  ^ ... 

2 Ibid.  I.S.C. ; Zosim.  iii.  31. 

3 ‘ Humanorumrespectureliquias 

exercitus  redire  sinere  clemen- 
tissiinum  regem,  qu8B  jubet  si  ini- 
pleverit  cum  primatibus  Caesar. 
(Amin.  Marc,  l.s.c.) 

4 Ibid,  l.s.c. 
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tliere  was  no  reason  why  ],e  sliould  make  any  conces- 

sion  at  all ; and  he  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  yielded  nothin^ 

of  his  original  demands,  except  points  of  such  exceed” 

ingly  slight  moment  that  to  insist  on  them  would  have 
been  tolly J 

The  following  were  the  terms  of  peace  to  which 
Jovian  consented.  First,  the  five  provinces  east  of  the 
igiis,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Eome  by  Parses,  the 
giandfather  of  Sapor,  after  his  defeat  by  Galerius,^  were 
0 be  given  back  to  Persia,  with  their  fortifications, 
leir  mhabitants,  and  all  that  they  contained  of  value 
le  Eoinans  in  the  territory  were,  however,  to  be 
allojd  to  withdraw  and  join  their  countrymen.  Se~ 

«rre,„W  of  tl,o,o  p^e,  i„v„l,o7tl„t  of 

Ike  country  , I, id,  they  eom„,.,„t|ecI,  n„d  o.rs“eiv 
nip  y less  than  the  witlitWal  of  Eome  from  nny  ckiin 

tt  K“rP  ”» 

menh  nml  V connection  between  Ar- 

to  left  to?”' 

^ert  to  his  own  resources ; and  in  any  quarrel 

le?dhirinraid”'^  T" 

n these  conditions  a peace  was 


wereUifto!  9''‘>o®ssio"s  made 
Ki/en  te  ’Withdrawal 

^isibis  and  q-  ”>habitants  of 
ance  nf  « ^ .S'psara,  and  the  allow- 

citi^ens  locS 
ceded  territoril'”  ^ 

* See  above,  pp.  129-132. 


I 

This  is  not  distinctly  stated  as 
a condition,  but  appears  from  what 
IS  related  of  the  actual  evacuation 
(Amm.  JMarc.  xxv.  9) 
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concluded  for  thirty  years  oaths  to  observe  it  faith- 
fully were  interchanged ; and  hostages  were  given  and 
received  on  either  side,  to  be  retained  until  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  were  executed.  ^ 

The  Eoman  historian  who  exclaims  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  fought  ten  battles  than  to 
have  conceded  a single  one  of  these  shametul  terms, 
commands  the  sympathy  of  every  reader,  who  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  in  his  utterance  the  natural  feeling  ot 
a patriot.  And  it  is  possible  that  Julian,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  rejected  so  inglorious  a peace,  and  have 
preferred  to  run  all  risks  rather  than  sign  it.  Hut  in 
that  case  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  army 
would  have  been  absolutely  destroyed,  and  a few  strag- 
glers only  have  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster." 
The  alternative  which  Ammianus  suggests— that  Jovian, 
instead  of  negotiating,  should  have  pushed  on  to  Lor- 
dyene,  which  he  might  have  reached  in  four  days— is 
absurd  • for  Cordyene  was  at  least  a hundred  and  htty 
miles  distant  from  Dura,  and,  at  the  rate  of  retreat 
which  Jovian  had  found  possible  (four  and  a half  miles 
a day),  would  have  been  reached  in  three  days  over  a 
mouth’!  The  judgment  of  Eutropius,  who,  like  Am- 
mianus, shared  in  the  expedition,  is  probably  correct— 
that  the  peace,  though  disgraceful,  was  necessaiy. 
Unless  Jovian  was  prepared  to  risk  not  only  his  own 


1 Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7,  ad  Jin.) 

Zosim.  iii.  31.  ^ 

2 ‘ Cum  pugnari  decies  expediret, 

ne  horum  quidquam  dederetur. 

(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7.) 

^ 3 This  point  is  well  argued  by 
Tillemont  {Hid.  des  Empereurs, 
tom.  iv.  p.  683).  It  13  slurred 
over  bv  Gibbon,  who  blames  Jovian, 
but  leaves  it  doubtful  what  he 
would  have  had  him  do  {Decline 


and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  219). 

I 4 Gibbon  admits  as  much  in  a 
: note  (note  but  in  his  text  re- 
produces the  absurdity  of  Ammia- 

^ o. 

3 Eutrop.  Erevmr.  x. 

‘ Pacem  fecit  necessarian!  quideni, 

sed  ignobileni.’  Compare  Orosius, 

vii.  31 : ‘ Fcedus,  etsi  paruni  putaret 

dignum,  satis  tanien  necessarium, 

pepigit.’ 
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life,  but  the  lives  of  all  his  soldiers,  it  was  essential  that 

he  should  come  to  terms ; and  the  best  terms  that  he 

could  obtain  were  those  which  he  has  been  blamed  for 
accepting. 

It  IS  creditable  to  both  parties  that  the  peace,  once 
made,  was  faithfully  observed,  all  its  stipulations  beino- 
honestly  and  speedily  executed.  The  Eomans  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  river  without  molestation  from 
Sapors  army,  and,  though  they  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  Saracens  when  landing  on  the  other  side,^  were  un 
pursued  in  their  retreat,*  and  were  perhaps  even,  at 
farst,  supplied  to  some  extent  with  provisions.*  After- 
wards, no  doubt,  they  endured  for  some  days  great 
privations ; but  a convoy  with  stores  was  allowed  to  ad- 
vance from  Eoman  Mesopotamia  into  Persian  territory  * 
which  met  the  famished  soldiers  at  a Persian  militarV 
post,  called  Ur  or  Adur,«  and  relieved  their  most  press^ 
mg  necessities.  On  the  Eoman  side,  the  ceded^  pro- 
vinces and  towns  were  quietly  surrendered  ; off-ers^on 
he  foart  of  the  inhabitants  to  hold  their  own  a<iainst 
die  Persians  without  Eoman  aid  were  refused  the 
Roman  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  fortresses  • 
and  the  Armenians  were  told  that  they  must  henceforth 


Ammianus  graphically  describes 
the  passage  (xxv.  8).  Its  difficul- 
ties  showed  that,  had  the  Persians 
been  hostile,  it  would  have  been 
impossible. 

J Saracenis 

^el  Persia  c^debantur  ^ ’ but  it  is 

anv  really 

thlrwlr*"  * 

Marc. 

thp  ^ seems  to  me  that 
the  statements  of  Rufinus  (ii.  1 • 


P*  1^)  Rnd  Theodoret  (iv.  2 • n 
661,  B)  have  some  weight.  ^ 

^ Amm,  Marc.  xxv.  8.  The  im- 
portant words  ‘ Persicum  castellum  ’ 
have  not  generally  been  noticed 
A reader  of  Gibbon  would  suppose 

‘ the  castle  of  Ur -to  be  a rEh 

® The  MSS.  vary  between  ^ ad  Ur 

castellum  ’ 

and  Adur  nomine  Persicum  v 

‘ rd 
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rely  vipon  themselves,  and  not  look  to  Eome  for  he  por 
protection.  Thus  Jovian,  though  strongly  mge  to  o 
low  ancient  precedent,'  and  refuse  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments contracted  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  peril, 
stood  firm,  and  honourably  performed  all  the  conditions 

of  til  6 trcfity.  -1 

The  second  period  of  struggle  between  Borne  and 

Persia  had  thus  a termination  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  first.  Eome  ended  the  first  period  by  a great  vic- 
tory and  a great  diplomatic  success.^  At  the  close  o 
the  second  she  had  to  relinquish  all  her  gams,  and  ^ to 
drawback  even  behind  the  line 

when  hostilities  first  broke  out.  Nisibis  the_  great 
strom^hold  of  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  had  been  in  her 
possession  ever  since  the  time  of  Verns.^  Eepeatec  y 
attacked  by  Parthia  and  Persia,  it  had  never  fallen,  and 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Eoman 
power  in  the  East,  and  as  carrying  with  it  the  dominion 
of  Western  Asia."  A fatal  blow  was  dealt  to  Eoman 
prestige  when  a city  held  for  near  two  hundred  years, 
Ld  one  honoured  with  the  name  of  ‘yW,  iias 
wrested  from  the  empire  and  occupied  by  the  most 
powerful  of  its  adversaries.  Not  only  Amida  and 


1 The  reproach  addressed  by  the 
Parthian  chief  to  Crassus,  ‘ You 
Pvomans  are  not  very 
member  your  engagements  (Pint. 
Crass.  § 81),  was  well 

a modern  writer  “ 

ouirbt  to  have  ‘redeemed  hi.s 
pusillanimous  behaviour  hy^  a splm- 
\lid  act  of  patriotic  perhdy  (Ote- 
bon,  Decline  and  Fall,  \ol.  m*  ?• 
223\ 


2 See  above,  p.  135. 

^ Zosimus  maintains  o^) 

that  Home  never  gave  up  Nisibis 
from  the  time  of  its  capture  by 
Lucullus  (b.c.  68).  And  it  may 
be  true  that  she  never  relinquished 
it  bv  treaty.  But  Nisibis  and 
Mesopotamia  generally  were  Hur- 
thian  until  the  great  expedition  of 
Avidius  Cassius  (a.d.  165). 

4 ‘ Constabat  orbem  Eouin  in 
ditionem  potuisse  transire  Persidis, 
nisi  luec  civitas  babili  situ  et 
moenium  magnitudine  restitisset. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8.) 
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Carr]i£e  but  Antioch  itself,  trembled  at  a loss  wliidi 
was  felt  to  lay  open  tJie  whole  eastern  frontier  to 
attack,  and  which  seemed  ominous  of  further  retro- 
gression. Although  tlie  fear  generally  felt  iiroved  to  be 
groundless,  and  the  Eomaii  possessions  in  the  East 
were  not,  for  200  years,  fiirther  curtailed  by  the  Persians 
yetEoman  influence  in  Western  Asia  from  this  tiihe 
steadily  declined,  and  Persia  came  to  be  reoarded  as 
t e first  power  in  these  regions.  Much  credit^is  due  to 
bapor  II.  for  his  entire  conduct  of  the  war  with  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  and  Jovian.  He  knew  when  to  attack 
and  when  to  remain  upon  the  defensive,  when  to  press 
on  the  enemy  and  wlien  to  hold  himself  in  reservi  and 
e the  enemy  follow  his  own  devices.  He  rightly  con- 
ceived from  the  first  the  importance  of  Nisibis  and 
resolutely  persisted  in  his  determination  to  acquh;  pos- 
session  of  it  until  at  last  he  succeeded.  When  in  b c 
oi,  he  challenged  Eome  to  a trial  of  strength,  he  niiaiu 
\e  seemed  rash  and  presumptuous.  But  the  event 
stifled  him.  In  a war  which  lasted  twenty-seven 
Hars,  he  fought  numerous  pitched  battles  with  the 
mans,  and  was  never  once  defeated.  He  proved 

Ldaf  frd"lot'"^'"‘'’'l  Constantins  and 

of  c~  r ^ combination 

the  enf°  ’ and  promptness,  he  bromdit 

Pm  a t 1 

Which  She  had  d ’ i"  fro® 

he  Ind  d ^ ckscended  two  generations  earlier.  If 

he  had  done  nothing  more  than  has  already  come  under 

thet  o?"r  deserved  that  epi- 

rians  fi  which,  by  the  general  consent  of  histo- 

> has  been  assigned  to  him.  He  was  undoubtedly 

Zosim.  ill.  S4,sub  init.  ] Johann.  Ant.  Fr.  181. 
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amoncT  the  greatest  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  and 
may  moperly  be  placed  above  all  his  predecessors,  and 
above  all  but  one^  of  those  who  succeeded  him. 


^ Chosroes 


S3  Mushirwan,  who  reigned  irom  a.d.  531  to  A.».  679. 


Cir.  XL] 
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^anro,n^::an!T:  :;7Zo  ^Tp  Z 

Capture  of  Artogerasscu  I){mculties\f  ^ n- 

heUceen  the  Roman  and  RptS  t>  ^ of  Iberia 

pudend*  pa;is  icU  fede"'. 

Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12. 

The  successful  issue  of  Sapor’s  war  with  Julian  anJ 

f™«  ASth,  lir T'“'' 

sr„pi“t  '?'■ 

advanced  with  K While  he  himself 

'■alley  and  the  Xah^M  f Euphrates 

their  froops^4htlS^^'“fr‘^A®®''®®''“"’ 


* See  above,  p.  200. 


^ Zosim.  iv.  4. 
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appointment  to  him  when,  on  nearing  Ctesiphon,  he 
could  see  no  signs  and  hear  no  tidings  of  the  northern 
army,  from  which  he  had  looked  for  effectual  aid  at 
this  crisis  of  the  campaign.^  V/e  have  now  to  consider 
how  this  failure  came  about,  what  circumstances  induced 
that  hesitation  and  delay  on  the  part  of  Sebastian  and 
Procopius  which  had  at  any  rate  a large  share  in 
frustrating  Julian’s  plans  and  causing  the  ill-success  of 
his  expedition. 

It  appears  that  the  Eoman  generals,  in  pursuance  of 
the  orders  given  them,  marched  across  Northern  Meso- 
potamia to  the  Armenian  borders,  and  were  there  joined 
by  an  Armenian  contingent  which  Arsaces  sent  to  their 
assistance.^  The  allies  marched  together  into  Media, 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  fruitful  district 
known  as  Chiliacomus,  or  ‘ the  district  of  the  Thousand 
Villages.’  ^ They  might  easily  have  advanced  further  ; 
but  the  Armenians  suddenly  and  without  warning  drew 
off  and  fell  back  towards  their  own  country.  According 
to  Moses  of  Chorene,  their  general,  Zurseus,  was  actu- 
ated by  a religious  motive  j it  seemed  to  him  monstrous 
that  Armenia,  a Christian  country,  should  embrace  the 
cause  of  an  apostate,  and  he  was  prepared  to  risk 
offending  his  own  sovereign  rather  than  lend  help  to 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  his  faith  The 
Eoman  generals,  thus  deserted  by  their  allies,  differed 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  While  one  was  still 
desirous  of  descending  the  couise  of  the  Tigris,  and 
making  at  least  an  attempt  to  effect  a junction  with 
JuliaiCthe  other  forbade  his  soldiers  to  join  in  the 


1 Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  7,  ad  Jin. 

2 Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Armen,  iii.  15 ; 

Amin.  Marc.  xxv.  7.  , v ’ 

3 This  was  part  of  Julians 


original  plan.  (See  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  3.)  That  it  was  executed  ap- 
pears from  the  same  writer  (xxv.  7 ). 
Mos.  Chor.  iii.  15. 
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march,  and  insisted  on  falling  back  and  re-enterint^ 
Mesopotamia.^  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  difference 
of  oj)inion  resulted  in  a policy  of  inaction.  The  attempt 
to  join  Julian  was  given  up;  and  the  second  army,  from 
which  he  had  hoped  so  much,  played  no  further  par  t 
in  the  campaign  of  a.d.  363. 

We  are  told  ^ that  J ulian  heard  of  the  defection  of 
the  Armenians  wliile  lie  was  still  on  his  way  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  and  immediately  sent  a letter  to  Arsaces,  com- 
plaining of  his  general’s  conduct,  and  threatening  to 
exact  a heavy  retribution  on  his  return  from  the  Per- 
sian war,  if  the  offence  of  Zurieus  were  not  visited  at  once 
with  condign  punishment.  Arsaces  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  message  ; and,  though  he  made  no  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  shortcomings  of  his  officer  by  leading  or  sendino- 
fresh  troops  to  Julian’s  assistance,  yet  he  hastened  to 
acquit  himself  of  complicity  in  the  misconduct  of 
Air®us  by  executing  him,  together  with  his  whole 
amily.  Having  thus,  as  he  supposed,  secured  himself 
against  Julian’s  anger,  he  took  no  further  steps,  but  in- 
dulged his  love  of  ease  and  his  distaste  for  the  Eoman 

alliance  by  remaining  wholly  passive  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 


But  though  the  attitude  taken  by  Armenia  was  thus, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  Persians,  and  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  Sapor’s  success,  he  was  himself  so 
tar  Irom  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Arsaces  that  he 
resolved  at  once  to  invade  his  country  and  endeavour 
to  strip  him  of  his  crown.  As  Pome  had  by  the  recent 
treaty  relinquished  her  protectorate  over  Armenia,  and 
bound  herself  not  to  interfere  in  any  quarrel  between 


Liban.  Orat.  Funehr.  p.  301, ; 
i be  passage  is  obscure,  but  appea 
to  refer  to  the  troops  under  Proc 


pins  and  Sebastian. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  l.s.c. 
3 Ibid. 
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the  Armenians  and  the  Persians,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  bringing  Armenia  into  subjection  which 
an  ambitious  monarch  like  Sapor  was  not  likely  to  let 
slip.  He  had  only  to  consider  whether  he  would  em- 
ploy art  or  violence,  or  whether  he  would  rather  pre- 
fer a judicious  admixture  of  the  two.  Adopting  the 
last-named  course  as  the  most  prudent,  he  proceeded 
to  intrigue  with  a portion  of  the  Armenian  satraps, 
while  he  made  armed  incursions  on  the  territories  of 
others,  and  so  harassed  the  country  that  after  a while 
the  satraps  generally  went  over  to  his  side,  and^  repre- 
sented to  Arsaces  that  no  course  was  open  to  him  but 
to  make  his  submission.  Having  brought  matters  to 
this  point.  Sapor  had  only  further  to  persuade  Arsaces 
to  surrender  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  the  provide 
which  he  coveted,  almost  without  striking  a blow.  He 
therefore  addressed  Arsaces  a letter,  which,  according 
to  the  only  writer  who  professes  to  give  its  terms,^  was 

expressed  as  follows  : — t r i 

‘ Sapor,  the  offspring  of  Ormazd,  comrade  of  the  sun, 

kiuf  of  kings,  sends  greeting  to  bis  dear  brother,  Arsa- 
ceskino-  of  Armenia,  whom  he  holds  in  affectionate 
remembrance.  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
thou  hast  approved  thyself  our  faithful  friend,  since  not 
only  didst  thou  decline  to  invade  Persia  with  Csesar, 
but  when  he  took  a contingent  from  thee  thou  didst 
send  messengers  and  withdraw  it.^  Moreover  we  have 
not  forgotten  how  thou  actedst  at  the  first,  when  thou 
didst  prevent  him  from  passing  through  thy  territories, 
as  he  wished.  Our  soldiers,  indeed,  who  quitted  their 


1 Mos.  Ohor.  iii.  17.  Moses  makes 
the  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Timius; 
hut  he  ceased  to  reign  A.m  341. 

2 Some  think  that  this  is  the 
true  account  of  the  matter  tha 


Arsaces  ordered  his  general  to  yith- 
draw  the  troops,  but,  that  he  might 
not  be  compromised,  made  him  pre- 
tend to  act  on  his  own  authority. 
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post,  sought  to  cast  on  thee  the  blame  due  to  their  own 
cowardice.  But  we  have  not  listened  to  them : their 
leader  we  punished  with  death,  and  to  thy  realm  I 
swear  by  Mithra,  we  have  done  no  hurt.  Arrange 
matters  tlien  so  that  thou  mayest  come  to  us  with  all 
speed,  and  consult  with  us  concerning  our  common  ad- 
vantage. Then  thou  canst  return  home.’ 

Arsaces,  on  receiving  this  missive,  whatever  suspicions 
lie  may  have  felt,  saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  accordingly  quitted  Armenia 
and  made  his  way  to  the  court  of  Sapor,  where  he  was 
mmiediately  seized  and  blinded.^  He  was  then  fettered 
wiA  clnains  of  silver,  according  to  a common  practice 
the  Persians  with  prisoners  of  distinction,^  and  was 

S,  ‘ ‘ 

dime’Jb  °'^ce  pro- 

duce the  submission  of  the  people.  A national  party 

oTpara/di  ^^arandzem,  the  wife,  and  Bab 

into  dm  ’i  themselves 

W iT  f ^ Artogerassa  (Ardakers),  and 

there  offered  to  Sapor  a determined  resistance.^  Lor 

mer  I’e^egade  Ar- 

menians, Cylaces  and  Artabannes,  while  at  the  same  time 

if Tw  ^ ‘he  limit: 

wl  • 1 ^ neighbouring  country  of  Iberia 

mifnlrthoir^^lTf^®^  ‘he 

Dost  part  rollowed  its  fortunes. 


/ Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12.  The 
seizure^  is  also  recorded  by  the 

bt  Pin^  3t) ; and  also 

bj^Piocopius  (M.  i gy 

V inctum  catenis  aro-enteis 
quod  apud  eos  honoratis  Cn^’ 
feupphciorum  aestimatur  esse  sola- 


tium.’ (Amm.  Marc,  l.s.c.)  Moses 
however,  gives  him  fetters  of  iron 
(ill.  35). 

• Chor.  iii.  35 ; Faustus, 

\Mos  Chor.  Uo. ; Am’ni:  ilarc. 

xxvii.  12  5 Faustus,  iv.  55. 
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Iberia  v/as  at  this  time  under  the  government  of 
a king  bearing  the  name  of  Sauromaces,  who  had 
received  his  investiture  from  Eome,  and  was  conse- 
quently likely  to  uphold  Eoman  interests.  Sapor  invaded 
Iberia,  drove  Sauromaces  from  his  kingdom,  and  set  up 
a new  monarch  in  the  person  of  a certain  Aspacures,  on 
whose  brow  he  placed  the  coveted  diadem.^  He  then 
withdrew  to  his  own  country,  leaving  the  complete  sub 
jection  of  Armenia  to  be  accomplished  by  his  officers, 
Cylaces  and  Artabannes,  or,  as  the  Armenian  historians 

call  them,  Zig  and  Garen.^ 

Cylaces  and  Artabannes  commenced  the  siege  of  Ar- 
togerassa,  and  for  a time  pressed  it  with  vigour,  while 
they  strongly  urged  the  garrison  to  make  their  sub- 
mission. But,  having  entered  within  the  walls  to  ne 
gotiate,  they  were  won  over  by  the  opposite  side,  and 
joined  in  planning  a treacherous  attack  on  the  besieging 
force,  which  was  surprised  at  night  and  compelled  to 
retire.  Eara  took  advantage  of  their  retreat  to  quit 
the  town  and  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  ^ alens, 
the  Eoman  emperor,  who  permitted  him  to  reside  m 
regal  state  at  Neoca3sarea.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
by  the  advice  of  Cylaces  and  Artabannes,  he  returned 
into  Armenia,  and  was  accepted  by  the  patriotic  party 
as  their  king,  Eome  secretly  countenancing  his  proceed- 
ino-s.^  Under  these  circumstances  the  Persian  monarch 
once  more  took  the  field,  and,  entering  Armenia  at  the 
liead  of  a large  army,  drove  Para,  with  his  counsellors 
Cylaces  and  Artabannes,  to  the  mountains,  renewed  the 
sie-e  of  Artogerassa,  and  forced  it  to  submit,  captured 
the""  queen  Pharandzem,  together  with  the  treasure  ot 


^ Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12. 

2 Faustus,  iv.  55. 

3 ‘ Per  Terentium  ducem  i 


reducitur  in  Armeniam.’  (Amm. 
Marc,  l.s.c.  Compare  Faustus,  v,  1.) 


Cii.  XL] 
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Arfeaces,  and  finally  induced  Para  to  come  to  terms, 
and  to  send  him  the  heads  of  the  two  arch-traitors.’ 
The  resistance  of  Armenia  would  probably  now  have 
ceased,  had  Eome  been  content  to  see  her  old  enemy 
so  aggrandised,  or  felt  her  hands  absolutely  tied  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Dura. 

But  the  success  of  Sapor  thus  far  only  brought  him 

into  greater  difficulties.  The  Armenians  and  Iberians 

who  desired  above  all  things  liberty  and  independence^ 

were  always  especially  hostile  to  the  power  from  which 

they  felt  that  they  had  for  the  time  being  most  to  fear. 

As  Christian  nations,  they  had  also  at  this  period  an 

additmnal  ground  of  sympathy  with  Eome,  and  of 

aversion  from  the  Persians,  who  were  at  once  heathens 

and  intolerant.  The  patriotic  party  in  both  countries 

was  thus  violently  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 

bapor  s authority  over  them,  and  cared  little  for  the 

artifices  by  which  he  sought  to  make  it  appear  that 

they  still  enjoyed  freedom  and  autonomy.  Above  all 

Eome  being  ruled  by  monarchsS  who  had  had  no  hand 

m making  the  disgraceful  peace  of  a.d.  36-3,  and  who 

had  no  strong  feeling  of  honour  or  religious  obligation 

m thynatter  of  treaties  with  barbarians,  was  preparing 

lerse  to  fly  m the  face  of  her  engagements,  and,  re- 

gardiiig  her  own  interest  as  her  highest  law,  to  inter- 

fere  eflbctimlly  m order  to  check  the  progress  of  Persia 
m Is  orth- Western  Asia. 

Eome  s first  open  interference  was  in  Iberia.  Iberia 
had  perhaps  not  been  expressly  named  in  the  treaty. 


12;  Faus- 

tus,  IV.  .55  ; Mos.  Chor.  iii.  35. 
oee  above,  p.  147. 

Valens.  Jovian 
had  died  in  a.d  364,  after  a reign 
of  little  more  than  eight  months. 


Valentinian  bad  been  elected  his 
successor,  and  bad  associated  liis 
brotter  Valens  in  the  empire, 
io  Valens  bad  been  assigned  the 
government  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
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and  support  might  consequently  be  given  to  the  ex- 
pelled Sauromaces  without  any  clear  infraction  of  its 
conditions.  The  duke  Terentius  was  ordered,  therefore, 
towards  the  close  of  a.d.  370,  to  enter  Iberia  with  twelve 
legions  and  replace  upon  his  throne  the  old  Eoman 
feudatory.^  Accordingly  he  invaded  the  country  from 
Lazica,  which  bordered  it  upon  the  north,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  conquering  it  as  far  as  the  river  Cyrus. 
On  the  Cyrus,  however,  he  was  met  by  Aspacures,  the 
king  of  Sapor’s  choice,  who  made  proposals  for  an 
accommodation.  Eepresenting  himself  as  really  v ell- 
inclined  to  Eome,  and  only  prevented  from  declaring 
himself  by  the  fact  that  Sapor  held  his  son  as  a hostage, 
he  asked  Terentius’  consent  to  a division  of  Iberia  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rival,  the  tract  north  of  the  Cyrus 
being  assigned  to  the  Eoman  claimant,  and  that  south 
of  the  river  remaining  under  his  own  government. 
Terentius,  to  escape  further  trouble,  consented  to  the 
arrangement ; and  the  double  kingdom  was  established. 
The  northern  and  western  portions  of  Iberia  were  made 
over  to  Sauromaces  ; the  southern  and  eastern  continued 
to  be  ruled  by  Aspacures. 

When  the  Pei'sian  king  received  intelligence  of  these 
transactions,  he  was  greatly  excited.^  To  him  it  ap- 
peared clear  that  by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter,  of  the 
treaty  of  Dura,  Eome  had  relinquished  Iberia  equally 
with  Armenia;^  and  he  complained  bitteily  of  tlie 
division  which  had  been  made  of  the  Ibeiian  teiiitoi'j , 


1 Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12  : ‘ Sau- 
romaces, pulsus  . . . IliberisB  reg- 
no, cum  duodecim  legionibus  et 
Terentio  remittitur/ 

^ ‘ His  percittis  Sapor,  pati  se 
incligna  damans,’  &c.  (Ibid,  l.s.c.) 

3 Sapor  seems  to  have  considered 
that,  in  a certain  sense,  Iberia  was 


included  in  Armenia.  When  Rome 
replaced  Sauromaces  upon  the  Ibe- 
rian throne,  he  complained  that 
‘ the  Armenias  were  assisted  against 
the  text  of  the  treaty.’  (Ibid, 
l.s.c.)  Rome,  no  doubt,  contested 
this  interpretation. 
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not  only  without  his  consent,  but  without  his  know- 
ledge. He  was  no  doubt  aware  that  Home  had  not 
really  confined  her  interference  to  the  region  with 
which  she  had  some  excuse  for  intermeddling,  but  had 

already  secretly  intervened  in  Armenia,  and  was  intend- 
ing further  intervention.  The  count  Arinthmus  had 
been  sent  with  an  army  to  the  Armenian  frontier  about 
the  same  time  that  Terentius  had  invaded  Iberia,  and 
had  received  positive  instructions  to  help  the  Armenians 
It  Sapor  molested  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Per- 
smi  monarch  appealed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Hura— Pome  dismissed  his  ambassadors  with  contempt 
and  made  no  change  in  her  line  of  procedure.  Upon 
^is  .apor  saw  that  war  was  unavoidable  ; and  accord- 
in^ly  he  wasted  no  more  time  in  embassies,  but  em- 
ployed himself  during  the  winter,  which  had  now  be-un 
111  CO  ectmg  as  large  a force  as  he  could,  in  part  from’ 

take  thrfiehl  subjects,  resolving  to 

take  the  field  in  the  .spring,  and  to  do  his  best  to  punish 

Pome  for  her  faithlessness.  ^ ^ 

wlS“  1 the  invasion 

whicli  she  knew  to  be  imnenrh'no-  A r i 

was  sent  to  guard  the  Zi  T'  ^ 

. 'U  guuru  tile  Past  under  count  Traian  and 

re-ard  for  Z 7 ^ 7 Alemamii ; ^ but  so  much 

le^aid  tor  the  terms  of  the  recent  treaty  was  still  felt 

caieful  not  to  commence  hostilities,  but  to  wait  till  an 
auack  was  made  on  them.  They  were  not  kept  lon<.  in 

cavalry  and  arL  uative 

and  auacked  numerous  auxiliaries, » 

he  Romans  near  a place  called  Vao-a- 


■ Amm.  JIarc.  xxvii.  12,  = Ibid.  xxix.  1. 


Ibid. 
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banta.  The  Eoman  commander  gave  his  troops  the 
order  to  retire ; and  accordingly  they  fell  back  under  a 
shower  of  Persian  arrows,  until,  several  having  been 
wounded,  they  felt  that  they  could  with  a good  face  de- 
clare that  the  rupture  of  the  peace  was  the  act  of  the 
Persians.  The  retreat  was  then  exchanged  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  after  a brief  engagement  the  Eomans  were 
victorious,  and  inflicted  a severe  loss  upon  their  adver 
saries.^  But  the  success  was  not  followed  by  results  of 
any  importance.  Neither  side  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  for  another  general  encounter ; and  the  season 
for  hostilities  was  occupied  by  a sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, in  which  the  advantage  rested  alternately  with 
the  Persians  and  the  Eomans.^  At  length,  when  the 
summer  was  ended,  the  commanders  on  either  side 
entered  into  negotiations;  and  a truce  was  made  which 
allowed  Sapor  to  retire  to  Ctesiphon,  and  the  Eoman 
emperor,  who  was  now  personally  directing  the  war,  to 

0-0  into  winter  quarters  at  Antioch.^ 

After  this  the  war  languished  for  two  or  three  years. ^ 
Valens  was  wholly  deficient  in  military  genius,  and  was 
quite  content  if  he  could  maintain  a certain  amount  of 
Eoman  influence  in  Armenia  and  Iberia,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  protected  the  Eoman  frontier  against  Per- 
sian invasion.  Sapor  was  advanced  in  years,  and  might 
naturally  desire  repose,  having  been  almost  constantly 
eno-ac^ed  in  military  expeditions  since  he  reached  the 
ao-e  of  sixteen.  Negotiations  seem  to  have  alternated 


1 See  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  2 : ‘ Sa- 
por vero,  post  suorum  pristinam 
cladem.^ 

2 ‘ Tentatis  aliquoties  levibus  pr?e- 
liis,  varioque  finitis  eventu.  (Ibid, 
xxix.  ].) 


3 Ibid.  Compare  Zosim.  iv.  13. 

^ Into  this  interval  fell  the  death 
of  Para,  whom  the  Persians  en- 
trapped and  murdered  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxx.  1 ; Faustus,  v.  32). 
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with  hostilities  ^ during  the  interval  between  a.d.  371 
and  376  ; but  they  resulted  iu  nothing,  until,  in  this  last- 
named  year,  a peace  was  made,^  which  gave  tran- 
quillity to  the  East  during  the  remainder  of  the  rei^n 
of  Sapor.  ° 

The  terms  upon  which  this  peace  was  concluded  are 
obsciire.^  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  two 
contracting  powers  agreed  to  abstain  from  further  in- 
terference with  Iberia  and  Armenia,  and  to  leave  those 
countries  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  Armenia 
seems  by  the  native  accounts  to  have  gravitated  towards 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,®  and  Iberia  is  likely 
to  have  followed  her  example.  The  tie  of  Christianity 
attached  these  countries  to  the  great  power  of  the 
West ; and,  except  under  compulsion,  they  were  not 
hkely  at  this  time  to  tolerate  the  yoke  of  Persia  for  a 
day.  When  Jovian  withdrew  the  Roman  protection 
from  them,  they  were  forced  for  a while  to  submit  to 
the  power  which  they  disliked ; but  no  sooner  did  his 
successors  reverse  his  policy,  and  show  themselves 
ready  to  uphold  the  Armenians  and  Iberians  against 
ersia,  than  they  naturally  reverted  to  the  Roman  side, 
ancl  termed  an  important  support  to  the  empire  against 

The  death  of  Sapor  followed  the  peace  of  a.d  376 
within  a few  years.  He  died^  a.d.  379  or  380,  after 
aving  reigned  seventy  years.  It  is  curious  that 

a t lough  possessing  the  crown  for  so  long  a term,  and 
enjoying  a more  brilliant  reign  than  any  preceding 


* Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  2. 

21,  sub  init.  Com- 
paie  Amin,  Marc.  xxxi.  7. 

Mos.  Chor.  iii.  40;  Faustus,  v. 
' Clinton  places  his  death  in  a.d. 


•379  (F.  Tol.  i.  p.  360);  but 
latkauian  (Journal  Asiatioue  for 
woe,  p.  234)  and  Thomas  (Ximi. 
Chron.  for  18i2,  p.  45)  prefer  the 
date  A.D.  380. 
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monarch,  he  neither  left  behind  him  any  inscriptions,  nor 
any  sculptured  memorials.  The  only  material  evidences 
that  we  possess  of  his  reign  are  his  coins,  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  According  to  Mordtmann, 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  corresponding 
to  three  periods  in  his  life.  The  earliest  have  on  the 
reverse  the  fire-altar,  with  two  priests,  or  guards,  looking 
towards  the  altar,  and  with  the  Tame  rising  from  the 
altar  in  the  usual  way.  The  head  on  the  obverse  is 
archaic  in  type,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Sapor  I.  The  crown  has  attached  to  it,  in  many  cases, 
that  ‘ cheek-piece  ’ which  is  otherwise  confined  to  the 
first  three  monarchs  of  the  line.  These  coins  are  the 
best  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  ; they  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  the  first  Sapor,  but  are  distinguishable 
from  them,  first,  by  the  guards  looking  towards  the  altar 
instead  of  away  from  it ; and,  secondly,  by  a greater 
profusion  of  pearls  about  the  king’s  person.  The  coins 
of  the  second  period  lack  the  ‘ cheek-piece,’  and  have 
on  the  reverse  the  fire-altar  without  supporters ; they 
are  inferior  as  works  of  art  to  those  of  the  first  peiiod, 
but  much  superior  to  those  of  the  third.  These  last, 
which  exhibit  a marked  degeneracy are  especially  dis- 
tino-uished  by  having  a human  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
flames  that  rise  from  the  altar.  Otherwise  they  much 
resemble  in  their  emblems  the  early  coins,  only  differ- 
ing from  them  in  being  artistically  inferior.  The  ordi- 
na'ry  legends  upon  the  coins  are  in  no  respect  remark- 
able ; ^ but  occasionally  we  find  the  monaich  taking 


1 Zeitschrift  d.  deutsches  morgen- 
land.  Gesellschaft,  vol.  viii.  pp. 

2 M.  Longpt5rier  agrees  wRh 
Mordtmann  on  this  point,  (^ee 
his  Medailles  des  Sassanides,  p.  4L.) 


3  They  are  commonly  either 
‘ Mazdisn  hag  Shapuhri  malkau 
inalka,’  or  ‘ Mazdisn  hag  Shapuhn 
malkan  malka  Airan  ve  Ant  ran.' 
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the  new  and  expressive  epithet  of  Toham,  ‘the 

otronof.’i  ’ 

O 


COINS  or  SAPOR  II. 


■ Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift, 
vol.  Till.  p.  47.  Toham  is  the 
ottssaman  equivalent  of  the  Zend 


takhma  ‘strong,’  which  is  found 
also  in  Achamenian  Persian. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 


Short  Reigns  of  Artaxerxes  II.  and  Sapor  III.  Obscurity  of  their  His- 
tory. Their  Relations  loith  Armenia.  Monument  of  Sapor  111.  at 
Takht-i-Bostan.  Coins  of  Artaxerxes  II.  and  Sapor  III.  Reign  of 
VarahranIV.  His  Signets.  His  Dealings  with  Armenia.  His  Death. 


’ApTa$7jp  «TT}  S'  - Vtbs  ’Apra^vp,  ^r-r]  e' • Ovapapdinjs  hv 

ftvxrr>-c-TTTts  nhrnnoaravhia,  p.  36i 


The  glorious  reign  of  Sapor  II.,  which  carried  the  New 
Persian  Empire  to  the  highest  point  whereto  it  had  yet 
attained,  is  followed  by  a time  which  offers  to  that  re- 
markable reign  a most  complete  contrsist.  Sapor 
had  occupied  the  Persian  throne  for  a space  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  three-quarters  of  a century  ; the 
reigns  of  his  next  three  successors  amounted  to  no 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  aggregate.'  Sapor  had 
been  engaged  in  perpetual  wars,  had  spread  the  terror 
of  the  Persian  arms  on  all  sides,  and  ruled  more  glori- 
ously than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  kings  who 
followed  him  were  pacific  and  unenterprising ; they 
were  almost  unknown  to  their  neighbours,^  and  are 
amon«  the  least  distinguished  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs. 
More° especially  does  this  character  attach  to  the  two 


1 See  the  passage  of  Syncellus 
at  the  head  of  the  chapter.  Aga- 
thias  agrees  (iv.  26),  as  do  Tabari 
(Chronique,  vol.  ii-  PP* 

Macoudi  (^Prairies  d'Or,  vol.  ii.  pp- 
189-190)  and  the  Modjmel-at- 
Tewarikh.  (See  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  1841,  p.  513.) 


2 Faustus  does  not  mention  any 
Persian  king  by  name  after  Sapor  11. 
The  Roman  writers  do  not  seem 
even  to  know  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  sent  the  embassy  of 
a.d.  384.  (See  Oros.  vii.  34  ; 

, Pacat.  Paneg.  xxii.  § 4 ; Socrat. 

1 II.  E.  V.  12  ;■  &c.) 
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immediate  successoi’s  of  Sapor  II.,  viz.  Artaxerxes  II 
and  Sapor  III.  They  reigned  respectively  four  and  five 
years ; ' and  their  annals  during  this  period  are  almost 
a blank.  Artaxerxes  II.,  who  is  called  by  some  the 
brother  of  Sapor  II.,  was  more  probably  his  son.^  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  379,  and  died  at  CtesiphonS 
in  A D 383.  He  left  a character  for  kindness  and 
amiabihty  behind  him,  and  is  known  to  the  Persians 
^ Nikoukar,  or  ‘ the  Beneficent,’  and  to  the  Arabs  as 

jemil,  ‘the  Virtuous.’  According  to  the  ‘Modi - 
inel-al-Tewarikh,’  he  took  no  taxes  from  his  subjects 
unng  the  four  years  of  his  reign,  and  thereby  secured 
to  himself  their  affection  and  gratitude.  He  seems  to 
have  received  overtures  from  the  Armenians  soon  after 
his  accession  and  for  a time  to  have  been  acknowledged 
y t le  turbulent  mountaineers  as  their  sovereign.  After 
le  murder  of  Bab,  or  Para,  the  Eomans  had  set  up  as 
mg  over  Armenia,  a certain  Varaztad  (Pharasdates),  a 


^ All  the  authorities  assion  four 
years  to  Artaxerxes  II.,  except  the 
Modjmel-al.  Tewarikh,  which  Rives 
lour  or  five,  or  twelve  ’ {Journ. 
Asiat  for  1841,  p.  51.3).  Some  of 
the  Armenian  writers  give  Sapor 
111.  no  more  than  tivo  years  (Pat- 
Kanian  m the  Journ.  Asiat.  for  18G6 
p.  157).  ’ 

^ Artaxerxes  is  made  to  be  Sapor’s 
Agathias  (tv.  2G),  Mir- 
khond  {litst.  des  Sassanides,  p.  318), 
labari  {Chroniqtie  u.  p.  102)  Ma- 

foudl  d;,  ii.Pp. 

he  ModjnKt-al-Tewarikh  (p,  513) 

1 to  ArmeniaQ  writers  alone  make 
h m Sapor  3 son.  (See  Mos.  Chor. 
in.  ol,  and  compare  Patkanian  in 
J'^urn.  As.  for  1806,  p.  155  ) Tto 

reign,  make  it  very  improbable  that 


he  was  succeeded  by  a brother.  Add 
to  this  that  the  coins  of  Artaxerxes 

® a youngish  man. 

Modjmel-al-Tewarikh,  l.s.c. 

^ Ibid. 

des  Sassanides, 
p.  317,  note.  Malcolm  has,  by  mis- 
take, transferred  these  qualities  to 
his  successor  {Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 

p. 

® The  Armenian  synchronisms 
are  exceedingly  doubtful  ,•  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
expulsion  of  Varaztad  by  Manuel 
must  have  happened  about  five  years 
alter  the  death  of  Para.  If  that 
event  occurred,  ^ as  Ammianus 
(xxx.  1)  places  it,  in  a.i.  374 
the  revolution  effected  by  Manuel 
(Faustus,  V.  3/)  must  belonjr  to  the 
vear  a.d.  3,0,  which  is  the  year  of 
-Vitaxerxes  accession,  probatly. 
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member  of  the  Arsacid  family,  but  no  near  relation  of 
the  recent  monarchs,  assigning  at  the  same  time  the 
real  direction  of  affairs  to  an  Armenian  noble  named 
Moushegh,  who  belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Mamigoniansd  Moushegh  ruled  Armenia  with  vigour, 
but  was  suspected  of  maintaining  over-friendly  relations 
with  the  Eoman  emperor,  Valens,  and  of  designing  to 
undermine  and  supplant  his  master.  Varaztad,  after  a 
while,  having  been  worked  on  by  his  counsellors,  grew 
suspicious  of  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  executed  at  a 
banquet.^  This  treachery  roused  the  indignation  of 
Moushegh’s  brother  Manuel,  who  raised  a rebellion 
against  Varaztad,  defeated  him  in  open  fight,  and  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom.^  Manuel  then  brought  forward 
the  princess  Zermanducht,  widow  of  the  late  king  Para, 
too-ether  with  her  two  young  sons,  Arsaces  and  Valar- 
saces,  and,  surrounding  all  three  with  royal  pomp,  gave 
to  the  two  princes  the  name  of  king,  while  he  took  care 
to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  real  government  of 
the  country.  Under  these  circumstances  he  naturally 
dreaded  the  hostility  of  the  Eoman  emperor,  who  was 
not  likely  to  see  with  patience  a monarch,  whom  he 
had  set  upon  the  throne,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
a subject.  To  maintain  the  position  which  he  had 
assumed,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  contract  some 
important  alliance;  and  the  alliance  always  open  to 
Armenia  when  she  had  quarrelled  with  Eome  was 
with  the  Persians.  It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after 
A rtaxerxes  II.  succeeded  his  father,  that  Manuel  sent 
an  embassy  to  him,  with  letters  and  rich  gifts,  offeiing, 
in  return  for  his  protection,  to  acknowledge  him  as 
lord-paramount  of  Armenia,  and  promising  him  un- 


1 Faustus,  V.  34. 


* Ibid.  c.  35. 


^ Ibid.  c.  37. 
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shakable  fidelity.^  The  offer  was,  of  course,  received 
with  e.xtreme  satisfaction;  and  terms  were  speedily 
arranged,  iinnenia  was  to  pay  a fixed  tribute,  to  re- 
ceive a garrison  of  ten  thousand  Persians  and  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  support,  to  allow  a Persian 
satiap  to  divide  with  Manuel  the  actual  government  of 
the  country,  and  to  furnish  him  with  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  court  and  table.  On  the  other  hand, 
Arsaces  and  Valarsaces,  together  (apparently)  with 
their  mother,  Zennanducht,  were  to  be  allowed  the 
royal  title  and  honours ; Armenia  was  to  be  protected  in 
case  of  invasion ; and  Manuel  was  to  be  maintained  in 
Ins  ottice  of  Sparapet  or  generalissimo  of  the  Armenian 
torces.  We  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  lono'  this 
arrangement  remained  undisturbed;  most  proLablv 
however,  it  did  not  continue  in  force  more  than  a 
ew  years.3  It  was  most  likely  while  Artaxerxes  still 
ruled  Persia,  that  the  rupture  described  by  Faustus 
occurred.^  A certain  Meroujan,  an  Armenian  noble 
jealous  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Manuel,  per- 
suaded him  that  the  Persian  commandant  in  Armenia 
was  about  to  seize  his  person,  and  either  to  send  him  a 
prisoner  to  Artaxerxes,  or  else  to  put  him  to  death. 
Manuel,  who  was  so  credulous  as  to  believe  the  infor- 
mation, thought  It  necessary  for  his  own  safety  to  an- 
ticipate the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and,  falling  upon  the 
ten  thousand  Persians  with  the  whole  of  the  Armenian 


^ Faustus,  c.  38. 

^ Ibid,  l.s.c. 

^ The  death  of  Para  (a.d.  374) 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 

fixed  two 

positively  from 
writers.  Into  the  ten 

tal  the  entire  reign  of  Varaztad 
(four  years  according  to  Moses  of 


Chorend,  iii.  40),  the  revolt  of 
Manuel,  the  joint  reign  of  Arsaces 
and  V alarsaces  (one  year,  Mos.  Chor. 
m.  41)  and  the  sole  reign  of  Arsaces 
trom^  his  brother’s  death  to  the 
partition  of  Armenia  (five  vear« 
Mos.  Chor.  iii.  46).  ^ ^ 

383  379  and  a.  n. 
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army,  succeeded  in  putting  them  all  to  the  sword,  except 
their  commander,  whom  he  allowed  to  escape.^  War 
followed  between  Persia  and  Armenia  with  varied  suc- 
cess, but  on  the  whole  Manuel  had  the  advantage ; he 
repulsed  several  Persian  invasions,  and  maintained  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Armenia  till  his  death, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  Pome.^  Wlien,  however, 
Manuel  died,  about  a.d.  383,  Armenian  afiairs  fell  into 
confusion ; the  Eomans  were  summoned  to  give  help  to 
one  party,  the  Persians  to  render  assistance  to  the 
other ; ^ Armenia  became  once  more  the  battle-ground 
between  the  two  great  powers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
old  contest,  fraught  with  so  many  calamities,  was  to  be 
at  once  renewed.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
were  such  that  neither  Eome  nor  Persia  now  desired  to 
reopen  the  contest.  Persia  was  in  the  hands  of  weak 
and  unwarlike  sovereigns,  and  was  perhaps  already 
threatened  by  Scythic  hordes  upon  the  east.^  Eome 
was  in  the  agonies  of  a struggle  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing power  of  the  Goths ; and  though,  in  the  course  of 
the  years  a.d.  379-382,  the  Great  Theodosius  had  esta- 
blished peace  in  the  tract  under  his  rule,  and  delivered 
the  central  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  from  the 
intolerable  ravages  of  the  barbaric  invaders,^  yet  the 
deliverance  had  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  introducing 
laro-e  bodies  of  Goths  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,® 
while  still  along  the  northern  frontier  lay  a threatening 
cloud,  from  which  devastation  and  ruin  might  at  any 


1 Faustus,  V.  38. 

2 Ibid.  V.  39-43. 

3 Ibid.  vi.  I.  Compare  Mos. 
Chor.  iii.  42. 

4 Faustus,  V.  37.  The  ‘Ivou- 
shans  ’ of  this  passage  are  probably 
Scvths  or  Tatars  of  the  Oxianiau 


or  Transoxianian  country.  (See 
M.  VTvien  St.  Martin’s  essay,  en- 
titled Les  Huns  Blancs  ou  Eph- 
thalites,  pp.  48-52.) 

3 Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  34G-350. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  352-5. 
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time  burst  forth  and  overspread  the  provinces  upon  the 
Lower  Danube.  Thus  both  the  Eoman  emperor  and 
the  Persian  king  were  well  disposed  towards  peace. 
An  arrangement  was  consequently  made,  and  in  a.d. 
o84,  five  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  Theo- 
dosius gave  audience  in  Constantinople  ^ to  envoys  from 
the  court  of  Persepolis,  and  concluded  with  them  a 

•C  j * enia  were  placed  on  a 

footing  which  fairly  satisfied  both  sides,  and  tlie  tran- 
quillity of  the  East  was  assured.^  The  high  contractino- 
powers  agreed  that  Armenia  should  be  partitioned  be*^ 
tween  them.  After  detaching  from  the  kingdom  various 
oil  ying  districts,  which  could  be  conveniently  absorbed 
into  their  own  territories,  they  divided  the  rest  of  the 
country  mto  two  unequal  portions.  The  smaller  of 
ese,  which  comprised  the  more  western  districts,  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Eome,  and  was  com- 
mitted by  Theodosius  to  the  Arsaces  who  had  been  ' 
mac  c mg  by  Manuel,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Bab 
or  Para,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Arsaces  contemporary’ 
ith  Julian  The  larger  portion,  which  consisted  of 
the  regions  lying  towards  the  east,  passed  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Persia,  and  was  confided  by  Sapor  III 
who  had  succeeded  Artaxerxes  II.,  to  an  Lrsacid’ 
named  Chosroes,  a Christian,  who  was  given  the  title 
mg,  and  received  in  marriage  at  the  same  time  one 

and  P * f '^^”ch  Eome 

ersia  roiight  their  contention  respecting  Armenia 

and  p/iromcles  of  Idatius 

C'hrnn^  ^I’cellinus,  and  compare 
Ch,on.  Pasch.  p.  .304,  D-  SocTat. 

Pacat  and 

i acat.  Paneq.  xxii  ’ 

Faustus  (vi.  I;.  The 


latter  writer  is  somewhat  the  fuller 
and  more  exact  of  the  two  Pro- 
copius (Dcyi’f/. iii.  1)  has 

quite  a different  account  of  the 
matter  ; but,  as  he  writes  a century 
and  a half  after  Faustus,  we  can 

"hit 
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to  a conclusion.  Friendly  relations  were  in  this  way 
established  between  the  two  crowns,  which  continued 
undisturbed  for  the  long  space  of  thirty- six  years  (a.d. 
384-420).! 

Sapor  III.  appears  to  have  succeeded  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  in  a.d.  383,  the  year  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Artaxerxes 
vacated  the  throne  by  death,  or  was  deposed  in  conse- 
quence of  cruelties  whereof  he  was  guilty  towards  the 
priests  and  nobles.  Tabari  and  Ma90udi,  who  relate 
his  deposition,'^  are  authors  on  whom  much  reliance 
cannot  be  placed;  and  the  cruelties  reported  accord 
but  ill  with  the  epithets  of  ‘ the  Eeneficent  ’ and  ‘ the 
Virtuous,’  assigned  to  this  monarch  by  others.^  Per- 
haps it  is  most  probable  that  he  held  the  throne  till  his 
death,  according  to  the  statements  of  Agathias  and 
Eutychius.^  Of  Sapor  III.,  his  brother  and  successor, 
two  facts  only  are  recorded — his  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Eomans  in  B.c.  384,  and  his  war  with  the 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Yad,^  which  must  have  followed 
shortly  afterwards.  It  must  have  been  in  consequence 
of  his  contest  with  the  latter,  whom  he  attacked  in  their 
own  country,  that  he  received  from  his  countrymen  the 
appellation  of  ‘ the  Warlike,’  ® an  appellation  better 
deserved  by  either  of  the  other  monarchs  who  had 
borne  the  same  name. 

Sapor  III.  left  behind  him  a sculptured  memorial. 


1 Orosius,  writing  in  a.d.  417, 
says ; ‘ Ictum  tunc  focdus  est,  quo 
uni 'versus  Oriens  usque  ad  nunc 
tranquillissime  fruitur.’  (l.s.c.) 
The  peace  lasted  only  three  years 
longer,  (bee  Clinton,  F.  F.  vol.  i. 

« mo. 


^ Agath.  iv.  26,  ad  init. ; Eutych. 
vol.  i.  p.  309 : ‘ llegnavit  post  ip- 
sura  in  Persas  filius  ipsius  Ardshir 
Saporis  filius  annos  quatuor;  dein 
mortuus  est.^ 


s See  above,  p.  255. 


® Mirkhond,  liistoire  ties  SaS' 
sanides,  p.  319. 


’ 2 Tabari,  Chronique,  ii.  p.  102 ; 
^Ia90udi,  Prairies  d Or,  ii.  p.  189. 


To  face  page  2C1. 


i 


t Sapor  II.  and  Sapoh  HI- 
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which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Kermanshah. 
It  consists  of  two  very  similar  figures,  looking  towards 
each  other,  and  standing  in  an  arched  frame.  On 
either  side  of  the  figures  are  inscriptions  in  the  Old 
Pehlevi  character,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  identify 
the  individuals  represented  with  the  second  and  the 
third  Sapor.i  The  inscriptions  run  thus  ; — ‘ Pathkeli 
zam  mazdisn  shahia  Shahpuhri,  malkan  malka  Ailan 
ve  Am/an,  minuchitli  min  yazdan,  hart  mazdisn  shahia 
Auhrmazdi,  malkan  malka  Ailan  ve  Anilan,  minuchitli 
min  yazdan,  napi  shahia  Narshehi  malkan  malka 
Pathkeli  mazdisn  shahia  Shahpuhri,  malkan  malka 
Allan  veAmlan,  minuchitli  min  yazdan,  hart  mazdisn 
siahia  Shahpuhri,  malkan  malka  Ailan  ve  Anilan 
mmiichth  mm  yazdan,  napi  shahia  Auhrmazdi,  mal 
kan  malka  They  are,  it  will  be  seen,  identical  in 
01  m with  the  exception  that  the  names  in  the  riaht- 
land  inscription  are  ‘ Sapor,  Hormisdas,  Narses.’  while 
those  in  the  left-hand  one  are  ‘Sapor,  Sapor,  Hor- 
misdas. It  has  been  supposed®  that  the  right-hand 
figure  was  erected  by  Sapor  II.,  and  the  other  after- 
wards added  by  Sapor  III. ; but  the  unity  of  the  whole 


C7  1 Varahran  for 

^hahpuhn  in  the  third  line  of  the 
right-hand  inscription,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  right-hand  figure 

p.  Many  writers  have  copied 

this  mistake.  (Malcolm,  Hist,  of 
^ersia,  vol.  i.  p.  258 ; Clinton,  F.  A 

i^nV^'  ?'  Patkanian 

m the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1866 
p.  1 51),  note  h)  ’ 

in  the  Journal  of 
the  li  Asiatic  Society,  New  Series 
vol  p 343.  Th/’meaniog  S- 
Thia  13  the  image  of  the  Ormazd- 
worshipping  kingly  gapor,  king  of 
the  kings  of  Iran  and  Tu?an 
heaven-descended  of  the  race  of  the 


gods,  son  of  the  Orniazd- worship- 
ping kingly  Hormisdas,  king  of  the 
kings  of  Iran  and  Turan,  heaven- 
descended  of  the  race  of  the  gods 
grandson  of  the  kingly  Narses,  kint^ 
of  kings.’  The  other  inscription  is 
identical  except  in  the  names,  and 
the  omission  of  the  second  word, 


zam,  ‘this.’ 


- So  Thomas  in  the  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  F.  Asiatic  Society 
quoted  above  (p.  246).  Ker  Porter 
ascribed  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment^  to  Varahran  IV.  {Travels, 
vol  n.  p.  190  . But  the  only  basis 
of  this  IS  the  local  tradition,  a very 
insecure  foundation.  ^ 
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sculpture,  and  its  inclusion  under  a single  arch,  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  set  up  by  a single  sovereign,  and 
was  the  fruit  of  a single  conception.  If  this  be  so,  we 
must  necessarily  ascribe  it  to  the  later  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs  commemorated,  i.e.  to  Sapor  III.,  who  must  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed  more  than  usual  filial  piety, 
since  the  commemoration  of  their  predecessors  upon 
the  throne  is  very  rare  among  the  Sassanians. 

The  taste  of  the  monument  is  questionable.  An 
elaborate  finish  of  all  the  details  of  the  costume  com- 
pensates but  ill  for  a clumsiness  of  contour  and  a want 
of  contrast  and  variety,  which  indicate  a low  condition 
of  art,  and  compare  unfavourably  with  the  earlier  per- 
formances of  the  Neo-Persian  sculptors.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  among  all  the  reliefs  of  the  Sassa- 
nians, there  is  one  which  is  so  entirely  devoid  of  artistic 
merit  as  this  coarse  and  dull  production. 

The  coins  -of  Sapor  III.  and  his  predecessor,  Arta- 
xerxes  II.,  have  little  about  them  that  is  remarkable. 
Those  of  Artaxerxes  bear  a head  which  is  surmounted 


with  the  usual  inflated  ball,  and  has  the  diadem,  but  is 
without  a crown — a deficiency  in  which  some  see  an 
indication  that  the  prince  thus  represented  was  regent 
rather  than  monarch  of  PersiaP  The  legends  upon  the 

coins  are,  however,  in  the  usual  style 
of  royal  epigraphs,  running  com- 
monly^— ^ Mazdisn  hag  Artahslietri 
malkan  malka  Airan  ve  Anirank 
or  ‘ the  Ormazd-worshipping  divine 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  kings  of  Iran 

and  Turan.’  They  are  easily  dis- 
coiN  OP  ARTAXERXES  II.  f^Qin  tliose  of  Ai'ta- 


^ Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift^  toI.  viii.  p.  51. 


^ Ibid.  pp.  51-2. 
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xerxes  I.,  both  by  the  profile,  which  is  far  less  marked, 
and  by  the  fire-altar  on  the  reverse,  which  has  always 
two  supporters,  looking  towards  the  altar.  The  coins 
of  Sapor  III.  present  some  unusual  types.  On  some 
of  them  the  king  has  his  hair  bound  with  a simple  dia- 
dem, without  crown  or  cap  of  any  kind.^  On  others 
he  wears  a cap  of  a very  peculiar  cha- 
racter, which  has  been  compared  to 
a hiretta^  but  is  really  altogether 
sui  generis.  The  cap  is  surmounted 
by  the  ordinary  inflated  ball,  is  orna- 
mented with  jewels,  and  is  bound 
round  at  bottom  with  the  usual  dia- 
dem.^ The  legend  upon  the  obverse 
of  Sapor’s  coins  is  of  the  customary 
character ; but  the  reverse  bears 
usually,  besides  the  name  of  the  king, 
the  word  atur^  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  Aturia  or  Assyria  this  explanation, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.^ 

The  coins  of  both  kings  exhibit  marks  of  decline, 
especially  on  the  reverse,  where  the  drawing  of  the 
figures  that  support  the  altar  is  very  inferior  to  that 
which  we  observe  on  the  coins  of  the  kings  from 
Sapor  I.  to  Sapor  II.  The  characters  on  both  obverse 


yLongp(5rier,  Medailles  des  Sas- 
sa?iides,  pi.  7,  fig.  4. 

Mordtmann,  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
viii.  p.  52. 

^ Longpdrier,  pi.  7,  fig.  5 ; Mordt- 
mann, pp.  52-7. 

^ Mordtmann,  p.  53.  The  old 
Persian  name  for  Assyria  was 
Athura,  ^ whence  probably  the 
Aturia  (’Arovpia)  of  the  Greeks 
(Strab.  xvi.  1,  § 2 ; Steph.  Byz. 
ad  voc.  XAoi  j &c.). 


^ The  term  atur,  or  aturi,  is  found 
occasionally  in  combination  with 
decided  mint-marks,  denoting- 
places,  as  Baba,  ‘The  Porte,’  i.e. 
Ctesiphon  (Mordtmann  in  the 
Zeitschrift,  Nos.  108  and  134)  ; 
Kir,  for  Kirman  (ibid.  No.  114)  • 
and  As,  which  is  probably  for 
Aspadan  or  Ispahan  (Nos.  101, 110, 
and  144).  And  these  places  are 
not  in  Assyria. 
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and  reverse  are  also  carelessly  rendered,  and  can  only 
with  much  difficulty  be  deciphered. 

Sapor  III.  died  a.d.  388,  after  reigning  a little  more 
than  five  years. ^ He  was  a man  of  simple  tastes,^  and 
is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  exchanging  the  magnifi- 
cence and  dreary  etiquette  of  the  court  for  the  free- 
dom and  ease  of  a life  under  tents.  On  an  occasion 
when  he  was  thus  enjoying  himself,  it  happened  that 
one  of  those  violent  hurricanes,  to  which  Persia  is  sub- 
ject, arose,  and,  falling  in  full  force  on  the  royal  en- 
campment, blew  down  the  tent  wherein  he  was  sitting. 
It  happened  unfortunately  that  the  main  tent-pole  struck 
him,  as  it  fell,  in  a vital  part,  and  Sapor  died  from  the 
blow.^  Such  at  least  was  the  account  given  by  those 
who  had  accompanied  him,  and  generally  believed  by 
his  subjects.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting  per- 
sons to  whisper  that  the  story  was  untrue — that  the 
real  cause  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  a conspiracy  of  his  nobles,  or 
his  guards,  who  had  overthrown  his  tent  purposely, 
and  murdered  him  ere  he  could  escape  from  them. 

The  successor  of  Sapor  III.  was  Varahran  IV.,  whom 
some  authorities  call  his  brother  and  others  his  son.^ 
This  prince  is  known  to  the  oriental  writers  as  ‘ Varah- 
ran Kerman-shah,’  or  ‘ Varahran,  king  of  Carmania.’ 
Agathias  tells  us^  that  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  he  was  established  as  governor  over  Kerman 


1 Five  years,  according  to  Aga- 
thias (iv.  26)  and  Mirkhond  (p. 
319) ; four  years  and  Jive  months^ 
according  to  Eutychius  (vol.  i. 
p.  472),  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  102), 
and  Ma^oudi  ( vol.  ii.  p.  189). 

2 Mirkhond  (p.  320) ‘ Schapour 
etait  un  roi  d’lme  simplicity  extreme.’ 

^ So  Ma9oudi  (l.s.c.).  Tabari 
assigns  his  death  to  a revolt  of  his 
troops ; Mirkhond  to  accident,  or 
to  a conspiracy  among  his  chief 


officers  (p.  319). 

^ Varahran  is  made  the  son  of 
Sapor  III.  by  Agathias  (l.s.c.),  the 
son  of  Sapor  II.  and  brother  of 
Sapor  III.  by  Tabari  and  Mirkhond. 
Eutychius  and  Ma90udi  leave  the 
point  doubtful.  Patkanian  (Journal 
Asiatiqtie  for  1866,  p.  158),  follow- 
ing Armenian  authorities,  mentions 
both  views,  but  inclines  to  believe 
him  Sapor  III.’s  brother. 

^ Agathias,  iv.  26  j p.  136,  C. 
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or  Carmania,  and  thus  obtained  the  appellation  which 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  him.  A curious  relic  of 
antiquity,  fortunately  preserved  to  modern  times  amid 
so  much  that  has  been  lost,  confirms  this  statement. 
It  is  the  seal  of  Varahran  before  he  ascended  the 
Persian  throne,  and  contains,  besides  his  portrait. 


PORTRAIT  OF  VARAHRAN  IV.  (from  a Seal). 

beautifully  cut,  an  inscription,  which  is  read  as  fol- 
lows d— ‘ Varahran  Kerman  malka,  hari  mazdisn  hag 
Shahpuhri  malkan  malka  Air  an  ve 
Aniran^  minuchitri  min  yazdan^  or 
‘Varahran,  king  of  Kerman,  son 
of  the  Ormazd-worshipping  divine 
Sapor,  king  of  the  kings  of  Iran 
and  Turan,  heaven-descended  of 

the  race  of  the  gods.’  Another  seal, 
belonging  to  him  probably  after 
he  had  become  monarch  of  Per- 

. - . LATER  SEAL 

sia,  contains  his  full-length  por-  varahran  iv. 


Compare  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  103: 
Mirkhond,  p.  320 ; and  the  Modj- 
mel-al-Teivnrikh  (Journ.  As.  1841, 
p.  513).  Varahran,  we  are  told! 
gave  his  name  of  Kerman-shah  to 
a town  which  he  built  in  Media, 


and  which  still  bears  the  appellation 
(Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 

p.  113  ; Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol  ii* 
p.  190).  ; . u. 

^ Thomas  in  Journal  of  P.  As 
Society,  New  Series,  vol.  lii.  p.’36o! 
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trait/  and  exhibits  him  as  trampling  under  foot  a pro- 
strate figure,  supposed  to  represent  a Eoman,^  by  which 
it  would  appear  that  he  claimed  to  have  gained  vic- 
tories or  advantages  over  Borne.  It  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  understand  how  this  could  have  been.  Not 
only  do  the  Koman  writers  mention  no  war  between 
the  Eomans  and  Persians  at  this  time,  but  they  ex- 
pressly declare  that  the  East  remained  in  profound  re- 
pose during  the  entire  reign  of  Varahran,  and  that 
Eome  and  Persia  continued  to  be  friends.^  The  diffi- 
culty may,  however,  be  perhaps  explained  by  a con- 
sideration of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Armenia  at  this 
time ; for  in  Armenia  Eome  and  Persia  had  still  con- 
flicting interests,  and,  without  having  recourse  to  arms, 
triumphs  might  be  obtained  in  this  quarter  by  the  one 
over  the  other. 

On  the  division  of  Armenia  between  Arsaces  and 
Chosroes,  a really  good  understanding  had  been  esta- 
blished, which  had  lasted  for  about  six  years.  Arsaces 
had  died  two  years  after  he  became  a Eoman  feuda- 
tory ; ^ and,  at  his  death,  Eome  had  absorbed  his  terri- 
tories into  her  empire,  and  placed  the  new  province 
under  the  government  of  a count.^  No  objection  to 
the  arrangement  had  been  made  by  Persia,  and  the 


1 This  seal  is  without  inscription,  j 
but  is  identified  by  the  headdress, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  upon  ' 
Varahran’s  coins. 


COIN  OF  VARAHRAN  IV. 


2 Thomas  in  H.  As.  Soc.  J.  p. 
352. 

3 Oros.  vii.  34.  Compare  Mos. 
Choren.  Hist.  Ar'ni.  iii.  51 : ‘ Pax 
fuit  inter  Veramum  (qui  Cermanus 
appellatus  est)  et  Arcadium.’ 

^ Mos.  Chor.  iii.  46. 

® Ibid. ; and  compare  Procop.  De 
yEd.  Justinian,  iii.  1 ; p.  53,  B : 'I'o 
XoiTTOU  6 'Vwj-iaiwv  l3a<Ti\tx  Q df)XOvra 
i roif  'Ap/ifyioic  dti  KaOiartjf  oirivd 
TTort  KOI  uTnjviKa  dv  avrxp  ftovXopsrtp 

thi’  KO/iJ/rd  T£  rT/g 'Ap/uf  j'tng  tKaXovv 
Kai  tlx;  Tov  dpxovra  rovTor. 
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whole  of  Armenia  had  remained  for  four  years  tranquil 
and  without  disturbance.  But,  about  a.d.  390,  Chos- 
roes  became  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  and  entered 
into  relations  with  Eome  which  greatly  displeased  the 
Armenian  monarch.^  Chosroes  obtained  from  Theo- 
dosius his  own  appointment  to  the  Armenian  countship, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  uniting  both  Eoman  and  Persian 
Armenia  under  his  government.  Elated  with  this  suc- 
cess, he  proceeded  Eirther  to  venture  on  administrative 
acts  which  trenched,  according  to  Persian  views,  on 
the  rights  of  the  lord  paramount.^  Finally,  when  Va- 
rahran  addressed  to  him  a remonstrance,  he  replied  in 
insulting  terms,  and,  renouncing  his  authority,  placed 
the  whole  Armenian  kingdom  under  the  suzerainty  and 
protection  of  Eome.'’  War  between  the  two  great 
powers  must  now  have  seemed  imminent,  and  could 
indeed  only  have  been  avoided  by  great  moderation 
and  self-restraint  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  Eome  that  drew  back. 
Theodosius  declined  to  receive  the  submission  which 
Chosroes  tendered,  and  refused  to  lift  a finger  in  his 
defence.  The  unfortunate  prince  was  forced  to  give 
himself  up  to  Yarahran,  who  consigned  him  to  the 
Castle  of  Oblivion,  and  placed  his  brother,  Varahran- 
Sapor,  upon  the  Armenian  throne.^  These  events  seem 
to  have  fallen  into  the  year  a.d.  391,  the  third  year  of 
Varalnan,^  who  may  well  have  felt  proud  of  them,  and 


^ Mos.  Chor.  iii.  49.  This  writer 
calls  the  Roman  emperor  of  the 
time  Arcadius,  and  the  Persian 
monarch_ Sapor;  hut,  if  he  is  right 
in  assigning  to  Chosroes  a reiffn  of 
ll’ve  years  only  (iii.  50),  they  must 
have  been,  as  represented  *in  the 
text,  Theodosius  the  Great  and 
V arahran  IV. 


^ The  Armenian  patriarch,  As- 
puraces  (Asbourag)  having  died, 
Chosroes  appointed  his  successor 
without  consulting  Varahran. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  iii.  50. 

4 Ibid. 

^ If  the  ‘ five  years  ’ of  Chosroes 
are  counted  from  the  division  of 
Armenia,  a.d.  384,  his  revolt  and 
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have  thought  that  they  formed  a triumph  over  Eome 
which  deserved  to  be  commemorated. 

The  character  of  Varahran  IV.  is  represented  va- 
riously by  the  native  authorities.  According  to  some 
of  them,  his  temper  was  mild,  and  his  conduct  irre- 
proachable.^ Others  say  that  he  was  a hard  man,  and 
so  neglected  the  duties  of  his  station  that  he  would  not 
even  read  the  petitions  or  complaints  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  him.^  It  would  seem  that  there  must  have 
been  some  ground  for  these  latter  representations, 
since  it  is  generally  agreed  ^ that  the  cause  of  his  death 
was  a revolt  of  his  troops,  who  surrounded  him  and 
shot  at  him  with  arrows.  One  shaft,  better  directed 
than  the  rest,  struck  him  in  a vital  part,  and  he  fell 
and  instantly  expired.  Thus  perished,  in  a.d.  399,  the 
third  son  of  the  Great  Sapor,  after  a reign  of  eleven 

years.  


deposition  would  fall  into  the  year 
A.K.  389,  the  year  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Varahran.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  date  from  the 
commencement  oi  his  sole  reign, 
which  was  two  years  later,  a.d.  386. 

^ Mirkhond,  Hist,  des  Sassanides, 


p.  320. 

2 ModjineUal-Teicankh,  as  trans- 
lated by  M.  Mohl  in  the  Jouvncd 
Asiatiqne  for  1841,  p.  513. 

2 Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p-  103 ; 
khond,  l.s.c. ; Malcolm,  Hist,  of 
Persia,  Yol.  i.  p.  113. 
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Accession  of  Isdigerd  I.  Peaceful  Character  of  his  Reign.  His  Alleged 
Gxiardianship  of  Theodosius  II.  His  Leaning  towards  Christianity,  and 
consequent  Unpopularity  with  his  Subjects.  His  Change  of  View  and 
Pex’secution  of  the  Christians.  His  Relations  with  Armenia.  His 
Coins.  His  Personal  Character.  His  Death, 

’EttI  Toirois  'Iadiy4p5r]i  . . . tV  neptri/cV  h^uovlau  wapaXapfiduei,  6 woXbs 
TTapa  Vui[xaiois  sal  Tr€pi\d\T]TOS. — Agathias,  iv.  26;  p.  136,  C. 


Varahrax  IV.  was  succeeded  (a.d.  399)  by  his  son, 
Jzdikerti,'  or  Isdigerd  I., ^ whom  the  soldiers,  thouo-h 
they  had  murdered  his  father, ^ permitted  to  ascend  the 
throne  without  difficulty.  He  is  said,  at  his  accession, 
to  have  borne  a good  character  for  prudence  and  mo- 
deration,^ a character  which  he  sought  to  confirm  by 
the  utterance  on  various  occasions  of  high-soundino- 
moral  sentiments.®  The  general  tenor  of  his  reio-n  w^as 


^ The  name  upon  his  coins  is 
read  as  'mDlT'.  The  Greek  writers 
call  him  ‘ Isdigerdes/  the  Arme- 
nian ‘ Yazgerd.’  Eutychius  (vol.  i. 
p.  548 ; vol.  ii.  p.  79)  uses  the  form 


‘ Yasdejerd.’ 


known  Persian  monarchs,  once 
reigned  in  Seistan ; but  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  the  time  of  this 
reign.) 


^ That  Varahran  IV.  was  the 

fathor  nf  i i 


once 
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peaceful ; ^ and  we  may  conclude  therefore  that  he  was 
of  an  unwarlike  temper,  since  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  were  such  as  would  naturally  have  induced  a 
prince  of  any  military  capacity  to  resume  hostilities 
ac^ainst  the  Eomans.  After  the  arrangement  made 
with  Eome  by  Sapor  III.  in  a.d.  384,  a terrible  series 
of  calamities  had  befallen  the  empire.^  Invasions  of 
Ostrogoths  and  Franks  signalised  the  years  a.d.  380 
and  3^8 ; in  a.d.  387  the  revolt  of  Maximus  serious  } 
'endangered  the  western  moiety  of  the  Eoman  state ; 
in  the  same  year  occurred  an  outburst  of  sedition  a 
Antioch,  which  was  followed  shortly  by  the  more  dange- 
rous sedition,  and  the  terrible  massacre  of  Thessalonica  ; 
Arc^obastes  and  Eiigeniiis  headed  a rebellion  in  a.d.  d J.  , 
Gildo  the  Moor  detached  Africa  from  the  empire  m 
A.D.  386,  and  maintained  a separate  dominion  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  twelve  years, 
from  A.D.  386  to  398 ; in  a.d.  395  the  Gothic  war- 
riors within  and  without  the  Eoman  frontier  took  arms, 
and  under  the  redoubtable  Alaric  threatened  at  once  the 
East  and  the  West,  ravaged  Greece,  captured  <^onnth 
Ar^ros,  and  Sparta,  and  from  the  coasts  of  the  Adiia  i 
already  markal  for  their  prey  the  smiling  fields  of  Ita  y. 
The  rulers  of  the  East  and  West,  Arcadius  and  Ho 
rius  were  alike  weak  and  unenterprising  ; and  further, 
they  were  not  even  on  good  terms,  nor  was  eithei  likely 
to  trouble  himself  very  greatly  about  attacks  upon  the 
territories  of  the  other.  Isdigerd  might  have  ciossec 


indicating  a consciousness  that 

there  lay  in  his  disposition  the 

germs  of  evil,  which 

of  supreme  power  would  be  likely 

to  develope.  , , 

1 E.’/n/ry  d',e6i»{i  t.uyi 

yov.v  L ro.  :rd.ra  ^ooro. 

(Procop.  Dc  Bell.  Bei's.  i.  2).  Ouh, 


ra 


TT^TTors  (card  'Pwfta/oir  f/oaro  7rdXf/iO,- 
. dXXd  i^fu'ftniKfv 

iSv  KOI  i/fojvatoc  (Agatli.  iv.  26 ; p. 

2 See  Tillemont,  //wf.  des  Em- 
ppreurs,  tom.  v.  pp.  104-6,  211-221 ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fu//,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  351-402  ; vol.  iv.  pp.  23-31. 
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the  Euphrates,  and  overrun  or  conquered  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Eastern  Empire,  without  causing  Honorius 
a pang,  or  inducing  him  to  stir  from  Milan.  It  is  true 
that  Western  Eome  possessed  at  this  time  the  rare  trea- 
sure of  a capable  general ; but  Stilicho  was  looked  upon 
with  fear  and  aversion  by  the  emperor  of  the  East  i and 
was  moreover  fully  occupied  with  the  defence  of  his 
own  masters  territories.  Had  Isdigerd,  on  ascending 
the  throne  in  a.d.  399,  unsheathed  the  sword  and  re- 
sumed the  bold  designs  of  his  grandfather,  Sapor  II.  he 
could  scarcely  have  met  with  any  serious  or  prolono-ed 
resistance.  He  would  have  found  the  East  goverLd 
practically  by  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  a plundLr  and 
oppressor,  universally  hated  and  feared ; ^ he  would 
have  had  opposed  to  him  nothing  but  distracted  counsels 
and  disorpnised  forces ; Asia  Minor  was  in  possession 
ot  he  Ostrogoths,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Tribi- 
gild,  were  ravaging  and  destroying  far  and  wide  • « the 
armies  of  the  State  were  commanded  by  Gainas,  the 
Goth,  and  Leo,  the  wool-comber,  of  whom  the  one  was  in- 
competent, and  the  other  unfaithful;  * there  was  nothin^r 
apparently,  that  could  have  prevented  him  from  ove" 
running  Eoman  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  or 

attractions.  ^ Isdigerd  remained  tranquil  and  at  relt 

title'rt^  capital.  Assuming  as  his  special 

tie  the  characteristic  epithet « of  ‘ Eamashtras,’  ‘ the 


Till  PP-  29, 57,  &c. ; 

iiReraont,  tom.  v.  p.  193. 

TL  pp.  140-6. 

The  death  of  Eutropius  occurred 
in  the  same  year  with  the  accession 
of  Isdigerd  (Clinton,  F.  F.  vol.  i 


pp.  542-6).  It  probably  fell  late 
in  the  year. 

! ypl.  h.  pp. 

Ibid.  p.  145. 

7 ^|ordtniann  in  the  Zeit- 
schnft,  vol.  viii.  pp.  64-7.  The 
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most  quiet,’  or  ‘ the  most  firm,’  he  justified  his  assump- 
tion of  it  by  a complete  abstinence  from  all  military 

When  Isdigerd  had  reigned  peaceably  for  the  space 
of  nine  years,"he  is  said  to  have  received  a compliment 
of  an  unusual  character.  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the 
East,  finding  his  end  approaching,  and  anxious  to  secure 
a protector  for  his  son  Theodosius,  a boy  of  tender  age, 
instead  of  committing  him  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle 
Honorlus,  or  selecting  a guardian  for  him  from  amon„ 
his  own  subjects,  by  a formal  testamentary 
told,i  placed  his  child  under  the  protection  of  the  Fei- 
sian  monarch.  He  accompanied  the  appointment  y 
a solemn  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  J “ 

he  exhorted  at  some  length  to  defend  vith  all 
force  and  guide  with  his  best  wisdom,  the  young  king 

S M.  kingdom’  “ »“  "“j’  ^ “i 

ther  appended  to  this  trust  a valuable  legacy— no  less 
than  a thousand  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold,  which  he 
bei^i^ed  his  Persian  brother  to  accept  as  a token  of  his 
goodwill.  When  Arcadius  died,  and  the  testament  was 
opened,  information  of  its  contents  was  sent  to  Isdigeid 
who  at  once  accepted  the  charge  assigned  to  him,  an 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Senate  of  ConstanUnople,  in 
which  he  declared  his  determination  to  punish  any  at- 
tempt against  his  ward  with  the  extremest  sever^ 
Unable  to  watch  over  his  charge  in  person,  he  selected 
for  hVs  Ude  and  instructor  a learned  eunuch  of  his 


title  < Ramashtvaa  ’ is 
wViPTi  Isdi«»’erd  takes  it.  Morat 
mann  regards  it  as  a superlative 
form,  e<iuivalent  to  ‘ 2 i 

Afrath.  iv.  26  ; p.  C,  ^eo- 

phan.  Chronograph,  p.  OJ,  a, 


2 rioXXd  iv  Toig  ^laOvKoig  (Trf<TKn\p(, 

Oiodoffiv  T>)v  (iaaiXdav  aBkvn  T(  <cni 
■rrpovolt}  TTCtay  avvhaawaaaQai.  ro- 

cop.ks.c.) 

3 Cedreniis,  p.  o.)4,  L-. 

4 Theoplian.  p.  69,  B. 
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court,  by  name  Antiochus,  and  sent  him  to  Constanti- 
nople,^ where  for  several  years  he  was  the  young  prince’s 
constant  companion.  Even  after  his  death  or  expulsion,^ 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
Pulcheria,  Theodosius’s  elder  sister,  the  Persian  mo- 
narch continued  faithful  to  his  engagements.  Durincf 
the  whole  of  his  reign  he  not  only  remained  at  peace 
with  the  Eomans,  but  avoided  every  act  that  they  could 
have  regarded  as  in  the  least  degree  unfriendly.^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  on 
the  authority  of  historians,  the  earliest  of  whom  wrote 
a century  and  a half  after  Arcadius’s  death.^  Modern 
criticism  has,  in  general,  rejected  the  entire  story,  on 
this  account,  regarding  the  silence  of  the  earlier  writers 
as  outweighing  the  positive  statements  of  the  later  ones.^ 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  th^t  the 
earlier  writers  are  few  in  number,®  and  that  their  his- 
tories are  very  meagre  and  scanty ; secondly,  that  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  were,  was  one  not  very  palatable  to 
Christians  ; and  thirdly,  that,  as  the  results,  so  far  as 
Pome  was  concerned,  were  negative,  the  event  inio-ht 
not  have  seemed  to  be  one  of  much  importance,  or  that 
required  notice.  The  character  of  Procopius,  with 


^ Theophan.  p.  69,  B.  Compare 
Cedreims,  p.  335,  A. 

2 The  phrase  used  by  Theophanes 
and  Cedrenus  (^tKTroSCjp  yfyoi/tv^  is 
ambiguous.  (See  Theophan.  p.  70, 
D ; (3edrenus,  p.  336,  C.) 

^ Agath.  l.S.C.  I Oucsua  TTOJTTiiTi 
TO'Q  tjuaro  TToXfUOJ',  Ov- 

c 6 a Wo  r I KUT  avr  (o  a \ a p i 
tCn  n n(. 

* Procopius  wrote  about  a.d.  553; 
Agathias  after  a.d.  578;  Theo- 
phanes after  a.d.  812. 

® Tilleniont,  Jlisf.  des  Ernpereurs, 
tom.  vi.  p.  1,  and  note;  Gibbon, 


Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  159- 
Smiths  Diet,  of^  Ok.  and  Mom. 
Biography,  vol.  iii.  p.  1068,  &c. 

® They  consist  of  Philostorgius 
(b.c.  425),  Socrates  (ab.  a.d.  440), 
Sozomen  (ab.  a.d.  445),  Theodoret 
(ab.  A.D.  450),  and  Prosper  (ab. 
A.D.  460) ; all  of  whom  are  eccle- 
siastical writers,  rather  than  writers 
of^  civil  history.  Zosimus  is  so 
brief  in  his  notices  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  that  his  silence  as  to  the 
will  of  Arcadius  cannot  be  reo^arded 
as  of  much  consequence. 


T 
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whom  the  story  originates,  should  also  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  special  credit  allowed  him  by 
Agathias  for  careful  and  diligent  research.^  It  may  be 
added  that,  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  narrative — 
the  position  of  Antiochus  at  Constantinople  during  the 
early  years  of  Theodosius — is  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  a contemporary,  the  bishop  Synesius,^  who 
speaks  of  a man  of  this  name,  recently  in  the  service  of 
a Persian,^  as  all-powerful  with  the  Eastern  emperor. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  one  writer  ^ that  the  whole 
story  grew  out  of  this  fact ; but  the  basis  scarcely  seems 
to  be  sufficient ; and  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that 
Arcadius  did  really  by  his  will  commend  his  son  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  that 
that  monarch  in  consequence  sent  him  an  adviser, 
though  the  formal  character  of  the  testamentary  act, 
and  the  power  and  position  of  Antiochus  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  may  have  been  overstated.  Theo- 
dosius no  doubt  owed  his  quiet  possession  of  the  tlirone 
rather  to  the  good  disposition  towards  him  of  his  own 
subjects  than  to  the  protection  of  a foreigner;  and 
Isdigerd  refrained  from  all  attack  on  the  territories  of 
the  young  prince,  rather  by  reason  of  his  own  pacific 
temper  than  in  consequence  of  the  will  of  Arcadius. 

The  friendly  relations  established,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  between  Isdigerd  and  the  Eoman  empire 
of  the  East,  seem  to  have  inclined  the  Persian  monarch, 
during  a portion  of  his  reign,  to  take  the  Christians  into 
his  favour,  and  even  to  have  induced  him  to  contem- 
plate seeking  admission  into  the  Church  by  the  door  of 


^ Agathias  speaks  of  him  as 
wg  TrAticrra  jUf^iawj/KortJ,  iraaov, 
bjc  tirrth',  'iffTopinv  av a\f^aptvov, 

* Synes.  Ep.  110. 

^ The  Persian  to  whose  suite 


Antiochus  had  belonged  is  called 
Narses.  (Synes.  l.s.c.)  This  was 
the  name  of  the  favourite  minister 
of  Isdigerd  (Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104). 
^ Tillemont,  l.s.c. 
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isdigekd’s  peesecutioxs. 


baptism.^  Antiochiis,  his  representative  at  the  court  of 
Arcadiiis,  openly  wrote  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  sect 
and  the  encouragement  received  from  this  high  quar- 
ter rapidly  increased  the  number  of  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  Persian  territories.^  The  sectaries,  though 
oppressed,  had  long  been  allowed  to  have  their  bishops; 
and  Isdigerd  is  said  to  have  listened  with  approval  to 
the  teaching  of  two  of  them,  Marutha,  bishop  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  Abdaas,  bishop  of  Ctesiphon.^  Convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  unhappily  an  alien  from 
Its  spirit,  he  commenced  a persecution  of  the  Magians 
and  their  most  powerful  adherents,^  which  caused"^hini 
to  be  held  in  detestation  by  his  subjects,  and  has  helped 
to  attach  to  his  name  the  epithets  of  ‘ Al-Khasha,’  ‘ the 
Harsh,  and  ‘Al-Athim,’  ‘the  Wicked.’®  But  the  per- 
secution did  not  continue  long.  The  excessive  zeal 
of  Abdaas  after  a while  provoked  a reaction  ; and  Isdi- 
gerd, deserting  the  cause  which  he  had  for  a time 
espoused,  threw  himself  (with  all  the  zeal  of  one  who, 
after  nearly  embracing  truth,  relapses  into  error)  into 
the  arms  of  the  opposite  party.  Abdaas  had  ventured 
to  burn  down  the  great  Fire-Temple  of  Ctesiphon,  and 
lad  then  refused  to  rebuild  it.^  Isdigerd  authorised  the 
Magian  hierarchy  to  retaliate  by  a general  destruction 
ot^  the  Christian  churches  throughout  the  Persian  do- 
minions, and  by  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  all  tJiose 


P'  ^ j Cedrenus, 
p.  334,  D.  ’ 


® Tabari,  vol.ii.  p.  104;  Mafoudi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  190 ; Mirkhond,  p.  321  • 
Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i n 

T 1 Q ‘ ^ • r* 


’ Theopban.  p.  71,  B ; Theodoret, 
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who  acknowledged  themselves  to  believe  the  Gospel.^ 
A fearful  slaughter  of  the  Christians  in  Persia  followed 
during  five  years  ; some,  eager  for  the  earthly  glory 
and  the  heavenly  rewards  of  martyrdom,  were  forward 
to  proclaim  themselves  members  of  the  obnoxious  sect ; 
others,  less  courageous  or  less  inclined  to  self-assertion, 
soimlit  rather  to  conceal  their  creed ; but  these  latter 
were  carefully  sought  out,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country  districts,^  and  when  convicted  were  relentlessly 
put  to  death.  Nor  was  mere  death  regarded  as  enough. 
The  victims  were  subjected,  besides,  to  cruel  sufferings 
of  various  kinds, and  the  greater  number  of  them 
expired  under  torture."  Thus  Isdigerd  alternately  op- 
pressed the  two  religious  professions,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  belonged  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects;  and, 
having  in  this  way  given  both  parties  reason  to  hate 
him,  earned  and  acquired  a unanimity  of  execration 
which  has  but  seldom  been  the  lot  of  persecuting 
monarchs. 

At  the  same  time  that  Isdigerd  allowed  this  violent 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his  own  kingdom  of 
Persia,  he  also  sanctioned  an  attempt  to  extirpate 
Christianity  in  the  dependent  country  of  Armeifia. 
Varahran-Sapor,  the  successor  of  Chosroes,  had  ruled 
that  territory  quietly  and  peaceably  for  twenty-one 
years.^  He  died  a.d.  412,  leaving  behind  him  a single 
son  Artases,  who  was  at  iiis  father  & death  aged  no 


1 Cyrill.  Monacb.  in  the  Analecta 
Grccca,  p.  20 ; Tbeophan.  l.s.c. ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  336,  C ; Tbeodoret, 


38. 


2 Tbeophan.  l.s.c. 

3 0'(  Mctyoi  (frtrd  TvoXag  kuI 

ImpifXvjg  iOiioiVov  rovg  Xat'^dvovTac. 

(Tbeophan.  l.s.c.)  »'oi  ol  Mdyoi 

ncArag  evpAam  rovg  Spianaro{'<,. 


(Cyril).  Monacb.  l.s.c.) 

^ These  are  described,  with  much 
detail,  by  Tbeodoret  {H.  E.  v.  39) ; 
but  the  modern  reader  will  be  glad 
to  be  spared  all  particulars. 

® nAfmroi  Kcu  iv  avra'ii;  rmg  (5o- 

ahvoigavyp'rni](jav.  (Tbeophan.  l.s.c.) 
6 Mbs.  Cbor.  iii.  55,  ad  ink. 
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more  than  ten  years.  ^ Under  these  circumstances, 
Isaac,  the  Metropolitan  of  Armenia,  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Ctesiphon,  and  petitioned  Isdigerd  to  replace 
on  the  Armenian  throne  the  prince  who  had  been 
deposed  twenty-one  years  earlier,  and  who  was  still  a 
lirisoner  on  parole  ^ in  the  ‘ Castle  of  Oblivion’— viz. 
Chosroes.  Isdigerd  acceded  to  the  request  ; and 
Chosroes  was  released  from  confinement  and  restored 
to  the  throne  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 
\arahran  IV.  in  a.d.  391.  He,  however,  survived  his 
elevation  only  a year.  Upon  his  decease,  a.d.  413,  Isdi- 
gerd selected  for  the  viceroyship,  not  an  Arsacid,  not 
even  an  Armenian,  but  his  own  son.  Sapor,  wliom  he 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  provincials,  compelling  them 
to  acknowledge  him  as  monarch  (a.d.  4I3-4I4).  Sapor 
was  instructed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Armenian 
nobles,  by  inviting  them  to  visit  him,  by  feasting  them, 
making  them  presents,  holding  friendly  converse  with 
them,  hunting  with  them  ; and  was  bidden  to  use  such 
influence  as  he  might  obtain  to  convert  the  chiefs  from 
Chiistianity  to  Zoioastrianism.  The  young  prince  ap- 
pears to  have  done  his  best;  but  the  Armenians  were 
obstinate,  resisted  his  blandishments,  and  remained 
Christians  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  He  reigned  ^ from 
A.D.  414  to  418,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  learning  that 
his  father  had  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  quitted  Armenia 
and  returned  to  the  Persian  court,  in  order  to  press  his 
claims  to  the  succession.  Isdigerd  died  soon  afterwards^ 
(a.d.  419  or  420);  and  Sapor  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  throne  ; but  there  was  another  pretender  whose 

‘ Mos.  Chor.  iii.  55,  ad  init. 

^ ‘ In  castello  Olivionis  libera 
custodia  tenebatur.’ — Ibid,  l.s  c 
(Whiston’s  translation). 

Mos.  Chor.  iii.  56,  ad  init. 

Clinton  places  the  death  of 


Isdigerd  in  a.d.  420  (F.  R.  vol.  i. 
p.  596 ; vol.  ii.  p.  261) ; Mordtmann 
in  the  same  year  {Zeitschrift,  vol. 
viii.  p.  64);  Thomas  in  a.d.  417 
(Rum.  Chron.  No.  xlvii.,  New 
Series,  n.  45)  ' 
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partisans  had  more  strength,  and  the  viceroy  of  Arme- 
nia was  treacherously  assassinated  in  the  palace  of  his 
father.^  Armenia  remained  for  three  years  in  a state 
of  anarchy  I and  it  was  not  till  Varahran  V.  had  been 
for  some  time  established  upon  the  Persian  throne  that 
Artases  was  made  viceroy,  under  the  name  of  Artasiris 
or  Artaxerxes.^ 

The  coins  of  Isdigerd  I.  are  not  remarkable  as  works 
of  art ; but  they  possess  some  features  of  interest.  They 
are  numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been  issued  from 
various  mints,^  but  all  bear  a head  of  the  same  tjpe. 
It  is  that  of  a middle-aged  man,  with  a short  beard 

and  hair  gathered  behind  the  head  in 
a cluster  of  curls.  The  distinguishing 
mark  is  the  head-dress,  which  has  the 
usual  inflated  ball  above  fragment  of 
the  old  mural  crown,  and  further  bears 
a crescent  in  front.  The  reverse  has 

COIN  OF  ISDIGEEB  I.  fire-altar  with  supporters, 

and  is  for  the  most  part  very  rudely  executed.^  The 
ordinary  legend  is,  on  the  obverse,  Mazdisn  hag  ra- 
mashtras  Izdikerti,  malkan  malka  Airan,  or  ‘ the  Or- 
mazd-worshipping  divine  most  peaceful  Isdigeid,  king 
of  the  kings  of  Iran ; ’ and  on  the  reverse,  Ramashtras 
Jzdikerti  ‘ the  most  peaceful  Isdigerd.’  In  some  cases, 
there  is  a second  name,  associated  with  that  of  the 
monarch,  on  the  reverse,  a name  which  reads  either  Ai  - 
dashatri  ’ ( Artaxerxes)  ^ or,  ‘ Varahran.’ « It  has  been 


1 Mos.  Chor.  iii.  56. 

2 Ibid.  iii.  58,  ad  jin. 

3 Mordtmaim  gives  as  mint- 
marks  of  Isdigerd  I.  (his  Isdiprd 
II.)  Assyria,  Ctesiphon,  Ispahan, 
a;nd  Herat  (^Zeitscht'ijtj  vol.  \iii.  pp* 

65-7).  , , , 

^ See  Longp»5rier,  MedaiUes  des 


Sassa7iides,  pi.  vii..  Nos.  2 and  3 
(wrongly  ascribed  to  Artaxerxes 
II.)  ; Mordtmann  in  the  Zeifschn/t, 
vol.  viii.  pi.  vii.,  No.  17. 

3 Mordtmann,  Zeitschrift, vol.  viii. 
p.  64,  No.  132  ; vol.  xii.'p.  H,  No. 
25. 

® Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  67,  No.  130. 
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conjectured  that,  where  the  name  of  ‘ Artaxerxes  ’ 
occurs,  the  reference  is  to  the  founder  of  the  empire ; ^ 
while  it  is  admitted  that  the  ‘ Varahran  ’ intended  is 
almost  certainly  Isdigerd’s  son  and  successor, Varahran 
V,  the  ‘Bahram-Gur’  of  the  modern  Persians.  Perhaps 
a more  reasonable  account  of  the  matter  would  be  that 
Isdigerd  had  originally  a son  Artaxerxes,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  successor,  but  that  this  son  died  or 
offended  him,  and  that  then  he  gave  his  place  to 
Varahran. 

The  character  of  Isdigerd  is  variously  represented. 
According  to  the  Oriental  writers,  he  had  by  nature  an 
excellent  disposition,  and  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
was  generally  regarded  as  eminently  sage,  prudent,  and 
virtuous ; but  his  conduct  after  he  became  king  disap- 
pointed all  the  hopes  that  had  been  entertained  of  him. 
He  was  violent,  cruel,  and  pleasure-seeking ; he  broke 
all  laws  human  and  divine  ; he  plundered  the  rich,  ill- 
used  the  poor,  despised  learning,  left  those  who  did 
him  a service  unrewarded,  suspected  everybody.^  He 
wandered  continually  about  his  vast  empire,  not  to 
benefit  his  subjects,  but  to  make  them  all  suffer  equally.^ 
In  curious  contrast  with  these  accounts  is  the  picture 
drawn  of  him  by  the  Western  authors,  who  celebrate 
his  magnanimity  and  his  virtue,^  his  peaceful  temper, 
his  faithful  guardianship  of  Theodosius,  and  even  his 
exemplary  piety. ^ A modern  writer^  has  suggested 


^ Mordtmann,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii. 
p.  65. 

^ Ibid.  p.  67. 

^ Mirkhond,  Ilistoire  des  Sas- 
sanides,  pp.  321-2;  Tabari,  Chro- 
ntque,  toI.  ii.  p.  103. 

Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

MT’ocop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  2: 
IffOiytfjSijg,  u riepautv  (iuffiXtifg  . . , 


MV  Kdi  TTporspov  eTTi  rpoTVov  jufyaXo- 
<PP0(TVV7J  Ciaj36r]Tog  tg  rd  pdXiara, 
ctptTpv  iirtSti^uTo  Oavparog  Tf  Kai 
Xoyov  d^ia%'. 

® Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  71^ 

A:  ’ladiytpbr)g  . . . dg  dicpov  Uto- 
(rel3r)g  ykyovev. 

^ Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i 
pp.  114-5. 
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that  he  was  in  fact  a wise  and  tolerant  prince,  whose 
very  mildness  and  indulgence  offended  the  bigots  of 
his  own  country,  and  caused  them  to  represent  his 
character  in  the  most  odious  light,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  blacken  his  memory.  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
accepted  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  discrepancy.  It 
appears  from  the  ecclesiastical  historians  ^ that,  what- 
ever other  good  qualities  Isdigerd  may  have  possessed, 
tolerance  at  any  rate  was  not  among  his  virtues.  In- 
duced at  one  time  by  Christian  bishops  almost  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  he  violently  persecuted  the  profes- 
sors of  the  old  Persian  religion.  Alarmed  at  a later 
period  by  the  excessive  zeal  of  his  Christian  preceptors, 
and  probably  fearful  of  provoking  rebelhon  among  his 
Zoroastrian  subjects,  he  turned  round  upon  his  late 
friends,  and  treated  them  with  a cruelty  even  exceeding 
that  previously  exhibited  towards  their  adversaries.  It 
was  probably  this  twofold  persecution  that,  offending 
both  professions,  attached  to  Isdigerd  in  his  own  country 
the  character  of  a harsh  and  bad  monarch.  Foreigners, 
who  did  not  suffer  from  his  caprices  or  his  violence, 
might  deem  him  magnanimous  and  a model  of  virtue. 
His  own  subjects  with  reason  detested  his  rule,  and 
branded  his  memory  with  the  well-deserved  epithet  of 
Al-Athim,  ‘ the  Wicked.’ 

A curious  tale  is  told  as  to  the  death  of  Isdigerd.  He 
was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  when  one  day 
a horse  of  rare  beauty,  without  bridle  or  caparison, 
came  of  its  own  accord  and  stopped  before  the  gate  of 
his  palace.  The  news  was  told  to  the  king,  who  gave 
orders  that  the  strange  steed  should  be  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  prepared  to  mount  it.  But  the  animal 


^ Socrat.  IT.  E.  vii.  8 ; Cedrenus, 
p.  330,  C j Theophan.  l.s.c.  j Cyrill. 


Monach.  Vit.  Euthj/m.  in  the 
Analecta  Grceca,  p.  20. 
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reared  and  kicked,  and  would  not  allow  anyone  to 
come  near,  till  the  king  himself  approached,  when  the 
creature  totally  changed  its  mood,  appeared  gentle  and 
docile,  stood  perfectly  still,  and  allowed  both  saddle 
and  bridle  to  be  put  on.  The  crupper,  however,  needed 
some  arrangement,  and  Isdigerd  in  full  confidence  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  his  task,  when  suddenly  the  horse 
lashed  out  with  one  of  his  hind  legs,  and  dealt  the  un- 
fortunate prince  a blow  which  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Tlie  animal  then  set  off  at  speed,  disembarrassed  itself 
of  its  accoutrements,  and  galloping  away  was  never 
seen  any  more.^  The  modern  historian  of  Persia  com- 
presses the  tale  into  a single  phrase,‘^  and  tells  us  that 
Isdigerd  died  from  the  kick  of  a horse  : ’ but  the  Per- 
sians of  the  time  regarded  the  occurrence  as  an  answer 

to  their  prayers,  and  saw  in  the  wild  steed  an  aimel 
sent  by  God."  ^ 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104;  Mir- 
kbond,  p.  328. 


^ Malcolm,  Histoi'y  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  114.  3 ] g c 
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Internal  Troubles  on  the  Death  of  Isdigerd  I.  Accession  of  Varakran  T . 
His  Fersectition  of  the  Christians.  His  War  with  Rome.  His  Rela- 
tions tvith  Armenia  from  a.d.  422  to  a.d.  428.  His  Wars  icith  the 
Scythic  Tribes  on  his  Eastei'n  Frontier.  His  Strange  Death.  His 
Coins.  His  Character. 

’ETrel  ’laSiyepST]^  vocri](Tas  avOpdoTruv  Tjcpdvio'TO,  iTrrj\6ev  is  'Pai/xaiuv  rr)v 
Ouapapdvrjs  6 TlfpiTuiv  ^a(Tiktvs  (TTparcp  — Peocop.  Be  Bell.  Pers.  i.  2. 


It  would  seem  that  at  the  death  of  Isdigerd  there  was 
some  difficulty  as  to  the  succession.  Varahran,  whom 
he  had  designated  as  his  heir,i  appears  to  have  been 
absent  from  the  capital  at  the  time ; while  another  son, 
Sapor,  who  had  held  the  Armenian  throne  from  a.d. 
414  to  418,  was  present  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
bent  on  pushing  his  claims.^  Varahran,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Oriental  writers,  who  are  here  unanimous,® 
had  been  educated  among  the  Arab  tribes  dependent 
on  Persia,  who  now  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
Mesopotamia.  His  training  had  made  him  an  Arab 
rather  than  a Persian ; and  he  was  believed  to  have  in- 
herited the  violence,  the  pride,  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
father.^  His  countrymen  were  therefore  resolved  that 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  be  king.  Neither  were 
tliey  inclined  to  admit  the  claims  of  Sapor,  whose 
government  of  Armenia  had  not  been  particulaily  sue- 


1 See  above,  p.  279. 

2 ]Mos.  Chor.  iii.  56. 

3 Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp-  105-112 ; 
Ma^oudi,  vol.  ii.  p-  191 ; Mir- 


khond,  pp.  323-8  ; Modjmel-al- 
Tewarikh  (in  Journ.  Asiatique  for 
1841,  p.  515). 

^ Tabari,  p.  113. 
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cessful/  and  whose  recent  desertion  of  his  proper  post  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  private  interests  was  a crime 
against  his  country  which  deserved  punishment  rather 
than  reward.  Armenia  had  actually  revolted  as  soon 
as  he  quitted  it,  had  driven  out  the  Persian  garrison,^ 
and  was  a prey  to  rapine  and  disorder.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  under  these  circumstances.  Sapor’s  machi- 
nations and  hopes  were  abruptly  terminated,  soon  after 
his  father’s  demise,  by  his  own  murder.  The  nobles 
and  chief  Magi  took  affairs  into  their  own  hands. ^ In- 
stead of  sending  for  Varahran,  or  awaiting  his  arrival, 
they  selected  for  king  a descendant  of  Artaxerxes  I. 
only  remotely  related  to  Isdigerd — a prince  of  the  name 
of  Chosroes — and  formally  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 
But  Varahran  was  not  willing  to  cede  his  rights. 
Having  persuaded  the  Arabs  to  embrace  his  cause,  he 
marched  upon  Ctesiphon  at  the  head  of  a large  force, 
and  by  some  means  or  other,  most  probably  by  the 
terror  of  his  arms,^  prevailed  upon  Chosroes,  the  nobles, 
and  the  Magi,  to  submit  to  him.  The  people  readily 


/ Mop.  Chor.  iii.  55.  He  had 
failed  either  to  conciliate  or  over- 
awe the  great  Armenian  chiefs. 

Ibid.  iii.  56. 

^ Tabari,  l.s.c. ; Mirkhond,  p.  329. 

^ In  this  part  of  the  history  i 
fable  has  replaced  fact.  According  ' 
to  Tabari  and  others,  Varahran 
made  no  use  of  his  Arab  troops,  | 
but  effected  his  purpose  by  per-  I 
suading  the  nobles  and  challenging 
Chosroes  to  a trial  of  a strano-e 
character.  ‘ Let  the  Persian  crown,’ 
he  said,  ‘be  placed  between  two 
hungry  lions,  chained  one  on  either 
side  of  it,  and  let  that  one  of  us  ! 
who  dares  to  approach  the  lions  | 
and  take  the  crown  be  acknow- 
ledged as  king.’  The  proposal 
pleased  the  nobles  and  Mugi ; and 


what  \ arahran  had  suggested  was 
done.  Chosroes  was  asked  if  he 
would  make  the  attemptfirst,  but  de- 
clined. \arahran  then  took  a club, 
and,  approaching  the.  lions,  jumped 
on  the  back  of  one,  seated  himself, 
and,  when  the  other  was  about  to 
spring  on  him,  with  two  blows 
dashed  out  the  brains  of  both  ! He 
then  took  the  crown,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged king,  Chosroes  being 
the  first  to  swear  allegiance.  (See 
Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  II7-8  ; Ma9oudi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  515;  Mirkhond,  pp. 
330—1  ; &c.)  We  may  perhaps 
conclude  with  safety  from  the  Per- 
sian accounts  that  there  was  no 
actual  civil  war,  but  that  Varahran 
established  himself  without  havino- 
to  fight.  ® 
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acquiesced  in  the  change  of  masters ; Chosroes  descended 
into  a private  station,  and  Varahran,  son  of  Isdigerd, 
became  king. 

Varahran  seems  to  have  ascended  the  throne  in 
A.D.  420.^  He  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  priestly  party,  and,  resuming  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  which  his  father  had  carried  on  during  liis 
later  years,  showed  himself,  to  one  moiety  of  his  sub- 
jects at  any  rate,  as  bloody  and  cruel  as  the  late 
monarch. 2 Tortures  of  various  descriptions  were  em- 
ployed ; ^ and  so  grievous  was  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  followers  of  Christ,  that  in  a short  time  large  num- 
bers of  the  persecuted  sect  quitted  the  country,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Eomans. 
Varahran  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  quietly 
allow  the  escape  of  these  criminals,  or  would  seek  to 
enforce  his  will  upon  them  at  the  risk  of  a rupture 
with  Eome.  He  preferred  the  bolder  line  of  conduct. 
His  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  require  the  surren- 
der of  the  refugees  at  the  court  of  Constantinople ; ^ and 
when  Theodosius,  to  his  honour,  indignanUy  rejected 
the  demand,  they  had  orders  to  protest  against  the  em- 
peror’s decision,  and  to  threaten  him  with  their  master  s 

vengeance. 

It  happened  that  at  the  time  there  were  some  other 
outstanding  disputes,  which  caused  the  relations  of  the 
two  empires  to  be  less  amicable  than  was  to  be  desired. 
The  Persians  had  recently  begun  to  work  their  gold 


2 Socrat.  H.  E.  vii.  18;  Theo- 
doret,  H.  E.  v.  39. 


3 Socrates  speaks  of  rifnopiaQ  kuI 

^latpopovi^. 

Theodoret  is  painfully  difluse  on  the 


Cn.  XIV.] 
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mines,  and  had  hired  experienced  persons  from  the 
Eomans,  whose  services  they  found  so  valuable  that 
when  the  period  of  the  hiring  Avas  expired,  they  Avould 
not  suffer  the  miners  to  quit  Persia  and  return  to  their 
iioines.  They  are  also  said  to  have  ill-used  the  Ptoman 
merchants  who  traded  in  the  Persian  territories,  and  to 
have  actually  robbed  them  of  their  merchandise.^ 

These  causes  of  complaint  Avere  not,  hoAve\"er,  it 
AA'ould  seem,  brought  forAvard  by  the  Eomans,  aaEo 
contented  thernseEes  Avith  simply  refusing  the  demand 
for  the  extradition  of  the  Christian  fugitiA^es,  and  re- 
frained from  making  any  counter-claims.  But  their 
moderation  Avas  not  appreciated  ; and  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, on  learning  that  Eome  Avould  not  restore  the 
refugees,  declared  the  peace  to  be  at  an  end,  and  im- 
mediately made  preparations  for  A\nr.  The  Eomans 
had,  however,  anticipated  his  decision,  and  took  the 
field  in  force  before  the  Persians  Avere  ready.  The 
command  aa  as  entrusted  to  a general  bearing  the  strano^e 
name  of  Ardaburius,^  who  marched  his  troops  through 
Aimenia  into  the  fertile  province  of  Arzanene,  ^ and 
there  defeated  Narses,^  the  leader  Avhom  Varahran  had 
sent  against  him.  Proceeding  to  plunder  Arzanene, 
Aidaburius  suddenly  heard  that  his  adversary  A\ns 
about  to  enter  the  Eoman  province  of  Mesopotamia, 

A\  hich  Avas  denuded  of  troops,  and  seemed  to  iiiAute 


^ Socrat.  H.  E.  l.s.c. 

2 This  the  first  that  is  heard 
of  Ardaburius.  He  was  of  Alanian 
descent,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  put  down  the  pretender, 
.Johannes  pSocr.  vii.  24  j Olym- 
P’iOdor.  ap.  Phot.  Bibhothcc.  p.  197 ; 
Philostorg-.  JI.  E.  xii.  1.3),  whom 
he  made  prisoner  (a.d.  42.5).  In 
A.D.  4‘27  he  was  consul. 

The  form  used  by  Socrates  is 
Azazene  ; but  Theophanes  has  ‘ Ar- 


zane  ’ (p.  74,  A),  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  district  intended 
was  that  called  Arzanene  by  Am- 
mianus  (xxv.  7),  which  has  l)een 
already  identified  with  the  modern 
Kherzan.  (See  above,  p.  129.) 

The  name  is  given  as  Arses 
(Arsaeus)  by  Theophanes  (l.s.c.) 
but  as  Xarses  (Narsaeus)  by  So- 
crates. Tabari  says  that  Narses 
was  a brother  of  Varahran  (Chro~ 
nique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119  and  125) 
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attack.  Hastily  concluding  his  raid,  he  passed  from 
Arzanene  into  the  threatened  district,  and  was  in  time 
to  prevent  the  invasion  intended  by  Narses,  who,  when 
he  found  his  designs  forestalled,  threw  himself  into  the 
fortress  of  Msibis,  and  there  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Ardaburius  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  invest 
the  town  ; and  for  some  time  the  two  adversaries  re- 
mained inactive,  each  watching  the  other.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  (if  we  may  credit  Socrates) 
the  Persian  general  sent  a challenge  to  the  Poman, 
inviting  him  to  fix  time  and  place  for  a trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  armies.  Ardaburius  prudently  de- 
clined the  overture,  remarking  that  the  Romans  were 
not  accustomed  to  fight  battles  when  their  enemies 
wished,  but  when  it  suited  themselves.  Soon  afterwards 
he  found  himself  able  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  his 
actions.  Having  carefully  abstained  from  attacking 
Nisibis  while  his  strength  seemed  to  him  insufficient,  he 
suddenly,  upon  receiving  large  reinforcements  from 
Theodosius,  changed  his  tactics,  and,  invading  Per- 
sian Mesopotamia,  marched  upon  the  stronghold  held 
by  Harses,  and  formally  commenced  its  siege. 

Hitherto  Varahran,  confident  in  his  troops  or  his 
good  fortune,  had  left  the  entire  conduct  of  the  military 
operations  to  his  general ; but  the  danger  of  Msibis— 
that  dearly  Avon  and  highly  prized  possession  seri- 
ously alarmed  him,  and  made  him  resolve  to  take  the 
field  in  person  Avith  all  his  forces.  Enlisting  on  his  side 
the  serAUces  of  his  friends  the  Arabs,  under  their  great 
sheikh,  Al-Ainundarus  (Moundsir),  and  collecting  to- 


1 See  above,  pp.  235-2.38. 

* Moundsir  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Mesopotamian  or  Saracenic 
Arabs  at  this  time,  according  to 
the  Oriental  writers  (Tabari,  vol.  ii. 


pp.  110-llG;  Mirkhond,  p.  328, 
•who  gives  the  name  as  Alondar,  a 
form  easily  traceable  in  Al-M/nw/*- 
darus). 
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gether  a strong  body  of  elephants/  he  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  town.  Ardaburius  drew  oh 
on  his  approach,  burned  his  siege  artillery,  and  retired 
from  before  the  place.  Nisibis  was  preserved ; but  soon 
afterwards  a disaster  is  said  to  have  befallen  the  Arabs, 
who,  believing  themselves  about  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Eoman  force,  were  seized  with  a sudden  panic,  and, 
rushing  in  headlong  flight  to  the  Euphrates  (!),  threw 
themselves  into  its  waters,  encumbered  with  their  clothes 
and  arms,  and  there  perished  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  thousand.^ 

The  remaining  circumstances  of  the  war  are  not  re- 
lated by  our  authorities  in  chronological  sequence.  But 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  war  lasted  only  two  years,^ 
and  as  the  events  above  narrated  certainly  belong  to 
the  earlier  portion  of  it,  and  seem  sufficient  for  one 
campaign,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  assigning  to 
the  second  year,  a.d.  421,  the  other  details  recorded— 
viz.,  the  siege  of  Theodosiopolis,  the  combat  between 
Areobindus  and  Ardazanes,  the  second  victory  of  Arda- 
burius, and  the  destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the  Arabs 
by  Vitianus. 

Theodosiopolis  was  a city  built  by  the  reignino- 
emperor,  Theodosius  II.,  in  the  Eoman  portion  of 
Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.^  It  was 
defended  by  strong  walls,  lofty  towers,  and  a deep 
ditch.  Hidden  channels  conducted  an  unfailing  sup- 


^ Socrat.  H.  E.  vii.  18,  suh  Jin. 

This  talo  is  relat6d  both  by 
Socrat^  (l.s.c.)  and  by  Theophanes 
(p.  /4,  J3).  It  must  have  had  some 
loundation ; but  no  doubt  the  loss 
IS  greatly  exaggerated. 

® See  the  Chronicle  of  Marcelli- 
nus,  p 19 ; and  compare  Theophanes 
(pp.  74-6),  who,  however,  makes 
the  war  last  three  years,  and  Socrat. 


H.  E.  vii.  18-20. 

^ Mos.  Oh  or.  hi.  59. 

^ The  authority  of  Moses  as  to 
the  strength  of  Theodosiopolis 
{Hist.  Arm.  l.s.c)  is  preferable  to 
that  of  Procopius,  who  wrote  a cen- 
tury later.  Procopius  makes  the 
place  one  of  small  account  in  the 
time  of  yheodosius  {Be  Hid.  Jus^ 
tinian,  iii.  5). 
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ply  of  water  into  the  heart  of  the  place,  and  the  public 
s^ranaries  were  large  and  generally  well  stocked  with 
provisions.^  This  town,  recently  built  for  the  defence 
of  the  Eoman  Armenia,  was  (it  would  seem)  attacked 
in  A.D.  421  by  Varahran  in  person.^  He  besieged  it 
for  above  thirty  days,  and  employed  against  it  all  the 
means  of  capture  which  Avere  known  to  the  military  art 
of  the  period.  But  the  defence  was  ably  conducted  by 
the  bishop  of  the  city,  a certain  Eunomius,  who  was 
resolved  that,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  an  infidel  and  per- 
secuting monarch  should  never  lord  it  over  his  see. 
Eunomius  not  merely  animated  the  defenders,  but  took 
part  personally  in  the  defence,  and  even  on  one  occa- 
sion discharged  a stone  from  a halistci  with  his  own 
hand,  and  killed  a prince  who  had  not  confined  himself 
to  his  military  duties,  but  had  insulted  the  faith  of  the 
besieged.  The  death  of  this  officer  is  said  to  have  in-  • 
duced  Varahran  to  retire,  and  not  further  molest  Theo- 

dosiopolis.^ 

While  the  fortified  towms  on  either  side  thus  main- 
tained themselves  against  the  attacks  made  on  them, 
Theodosius,  we  are  told,^  gave  an  independent  command 
to  the  patrician,  Procopius,  and  sent  him  at  the  head 
of  a body  of  troops  to  oppose  Varahran.  The  armies 
met,  and  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  wdien  the 
Persian  monarch  made  a proposition  to  decide  the  w\ar, 
not  by  a general  battle,  but  by  a single  combat.  Pro- 
copius assented  ; and  a warrior  was  selected  on  eithei 
side,  the  Persians  choosing  for  their  champion  a ceitain 
Ardkzanes,  and  the  Komans  ‘ Areobindus  the  Goth.’ 
count  of  the  ‘ Foederati.’  In  the  confiict  which  followed 
the  Persian  charged  his  adversary  with  his  spear,  but 


1 Mos.  Chor.  iii.  59. 

2 Theodoret,  II.  E.  v.  37. 


3 Ibid. 

Jobann.  Malal.  xiv.  p.  25.  A. 
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the  nimble  Goth  avoided  the  thrust  by  leaning  to  one 
side,  after  which  he  entangled  Ardazanes  in  a net,  and 
then  despatched  him  with  his  swordd  The  result  was 
accepted  by  Vaiahran  as  decisive  of  the  war,  and  he 
desisted  from  any  further  hostilities.  Areobindus  ^ re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  emperor  for  his  victory,  and 
twelve  years  later  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship. 

But  meanwhile,  in  other  portions  of  tlie  wide  field 
over  which  the  war  was  raging,  Eome  had  obtained 
additional  successes.  Ardaburius,  who  probably  still 
commanded  in  Mesopotamia,  had  drawn  the  Persian 
force  opposed  to  him  into  an  ambuscade,  and  had  de- 
stroyed it,  together  with  its  seven  generals.^  Vitianus 
an  officer  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  had  extermi- 
nated the  remnant  of  the  Arabs  who  wer,;  not  drowned 
in  the  Euphrates.^  The  war  hadgone  everywhere  against 
the  Persians  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Varahran 
before  the  close  of  a.d.  421,  proposed  terms  of  peace.^  ’ 
Peace,  however,  was  not  actually  made  till  the  next 
year.  Early  in  ...d._422,  a Eoman  envoy,  by  name 
laximus,  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Varahran,®  and 
when  taken  into  tlie  presence  of  the  great  king,  stated 
tliat  he  was  empowered  by  the  Eoman  generals  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  but  had  had  no  communication  with 
le  Eoman  emperor,  who  dwelt  so  far  off  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  war,  and  was  so  powerful  that,  if  he 
knew  of  It,  he  would  regard  it  as  a matter  of  small  ac- 
count. It  IS  not  likely  that  Varahran  was  much  im- 


These  details  are  given  by 
Johan.  Malal.  only ; but  the  com- 
bat  13  mentioned  also  by  Socrates 
(JT.  E.  vii.  ad 

^ Socrat.  l.s.c. ; Marcellin.  Chro~ 


nicon, 


p.  23. 


Socrat.  l.s.c. 


Ibid. 

^ John  of  Malala  makes  AWh- 
ran  propose  peace  immediately  after 
the  single  combat.  Theodoret 
makes  peace  follow  from  the  re- 
pulse suffered  at  Theodosionolis 
® Socrat.  vii.  20.  ^ 
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pressed  by  these  falsehoods ; but  he  was  tired  of  the 
war  ; he  had  found  that  Eome  could  hold  her  own,  and 
that  he  was  not  hkely  to  gain  anything  by  prolonging 
it ; and  he  was  in  difficulties  as  to  provisions,’  whereof 
his  supply  had  run  short.  He  was  therefore  well  in- 
clined to  entertain  Maximus’s  proposals  fevourably. 
The  corps  of  the  ‘ Immortals,’  however,  which  was  in 
his  camp,  took  a different  view,  and  entreated  to  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  attacldng  the  Eomans  un- 
awares, while  they  believed  negotiations  to  be  going  on, 
considering  that  under  such  circumstances  they  would 
be  certain'of  victory.  Varahran,  according  to  the  Eo- 
man  writer  who  is  here  our  sole  authority consented. 
The  Immortals  made  their  attack,  and  the  Eomans 
were  at  first  in  some  danger;  but  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a reinforcement  saved  them,  and  the  Immor- 
tals were  defeated  and  cut  off  to  a man.  After  this, 
Varahran  made  peace  with  Eome  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Maximus,®  consenting,  it  would  seem,  not 
merely  that  Eome  should  harbour  the  Persian  Christ- 
ians, if  she  pleased,  but  also  that  all  persecution  of 
Christians  should  henceforth  cease  throughout  his  own 

empire.^  . 

The  formal  conclusion  of  peace  was  accompamecl, 

and  perhaps  helped  forward,  by  the  weU-judgmg  charity 
of  an  admirable  prelate.  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida, 
nitvin-^  the  condition  of  the  Persian  prisoners  whom  the 
Eomans  had  captured  during  their  raid  into  Arzanene, 


1 Socrat.  vii.  20.  ^ 

2 Socrates.  The  destiTiction  o 

the  ‘ Immortals  ’ is  mentioned  fUso 
hy  Theophanes  (p.  74,  B),  hut 

vao-uely  and  without  any  details. 

3 The  actual  negotiator  was,  ac- 
cording to  Socrates,  Maximus  only. 


Others  mention,  as  concerned  in  the 
negotiations,  Ilelion,  Anatolius,  ayd 
Procopius.  (See  Theophan.  p.  75, 
B;  Cedren.  p.  341,  B Sidon. 
Apollin.  Paneg.  Anthem.  1.  75.) 

Theophan.  l.s.c.  j Socrat.  II.  E. 
yii.  21. 
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and  were  dragging  off  into  slavery,  interposed  to  save 
them  ; and,  employing  for  the  purpose  all  the  gold  and 
wlver  plate  that  he  could  find  in  the  churches  of  his 
diocese,  ransomed  as  many  as  seven  thousand  captives 
siipjrlied  their  immediate  wants  with  the  utmost  ten- 
i erness,  and  sent  them  to  Varahran,i  who  can  scarcely 
have  felled  to  be  impressed  by  an  act  so  unusual  in 
ancient  times.  Our  sceptical  historian  remarks,  with 
more  apparent  sincerity  than  usual,  that  this  act  was 
calculated  ‘ to  inform  the  Persian  king  of  the  true 
spiiit  of  the  religion  winch  he  persecuted,’  and  that  the 

aiendai . These  remarks  are  just ; and  it  is  certainly 
o e regi-etted  that,  among  the  many  unknown  or 
doubtful  names  of  canonised  Christians  to  which  the 
Church  has  given  her  sanction,  there  is  no  mention 

Varahran  was  perhaps  the  more  disposed  to  conclude 
his  war  with  Eoiiie  from  the  troubled  condition  of  his 
own  portion  of  Armenia,  which  imperatively  required 
h s attention.  Since  the  withdrawal  from  that  ^eAn 
o his  brother  Sapor*  ni  a.d.  418  or  419,  the  country 
had  had  no  king.  It  had  fallen  into  a state  of  complete 
anarchy  and  wretchedness ; no  taxes  were  collected  • the 

le  weak  at  their  pleasure.^  Isaac,  the  Armenian 
pa  riarch,  and  the  other  bishops,  had  quitted  their  sees 
and  taken  refuge  in  Eoman  Armenia,*  where  they  were 


^ Socrat.  l.s.c. 

, " Gibbon,  Bedme  and  Fall  vol 
IV.  p.  IG/.  ^ 

^ See  above,  p.  277. 

" Mos.  Chor.  iii.  50:  ^ Fiebat  ut 
reorio  nostra,  propter  tuniultuosa 
atque  turbiilentissima  tempora,  per 


tres  amios  ab  rectore  vacua  fuerit 
et  nnsere  spoliata,  adeo  ut  vecti- 
galia  regia  deficereiit,  et  plebis 
itmera  intercliiderentiir,  omnisque 
onimum  rerum  ordo  perturbaretur.’ 
( Wbiston’s  translation.') 

® Ibid.  iii.  57.  ^ 
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received  favourably  by  tlie  prefect  of  the  East,  Anato- 
lius, who  no  doubt  hoped  by  their  aid  to  win  over  to 
his  master  the  Persian  division  of  the  country.  Varah- 
ran’s  attack  on  Theodosiopolis  had  been  a counter 
movement,  and  had  been  designed  to  make  the  Eomans 
tremble  for  their  own  possessions,  and  throw  them  back 
on  the  defensive.  But  the  attack  had  failed ; and  on 
its  failure  the  complete  loss  of  Armenia  probably  seemed 
imminent.  Varahran  therefore  hastened  to  make  peace 
with  Pome,  and,  having  so  done,  proceeded  to  give 
his  attention  to  Armenia,  with  the  view  of  placing 
matters  there  on  a satisfactory  footing._  Convinced  that 
he  could  not  retain  Armenia  unless  with  the  good-will 
of  the  nobles,'  and  believing  them  to  be  deeply  attached 
to  the  royal  stock  of  the  Arsacids,  he  brought  forward 
a prince  of  that  noble  house,  named  Artases,  a son  ot 
Varahran-Sapor,  and,  investing  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  made  him  take  the  illustrious  name  ot  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  the  entire  govein- 
ment  of  the  country.  These  proceedings  are  assigned 
to  the  year  a.d.  422,^  the  j-ear  of  the  peace  with  Borne, 
and  must  haye  followed  very  shortly  after  the  signature 

of  the  treaty.  , , . . 

It  mic^ht  have  been  expected  that  this  arrangement 

would  have  satished  the  nobles  of  Armenia,  and  have 
civeii  that  unhappy  country  a prolonged  period  ot  re- 
"Rut  the  personal  character  of  Artaxerxes  was. 


^ Mos.  Clior.  iii.  58:  ‘ Hex  Per-  | 
saruin  Veramus,  siue  satrapis  i r-  | 
meniis  repionem  earn  se  teiiere  non  , 
posse  intelligens,  de  pace  egerat.  I 


2 See  St.  Martin,  ISIemoires  sur 
VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  410;  Notes  to 
Le  Beau’s  Bas-Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  3i. 
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cliired,  and  that  Varahran  should  be  requested  to  make 
Armenia  a province  of  his  empire,  and  to  place  it  under 
the  government  of  a Persian  satrap.^  The  movement 
was  resisted  with  all  his  force  by  Isaac,  the  patriarch, 
wlio  admitted  the  profligacy  of  Artaxerxes  and  deplored 
it,  but  held  that  the  rule  of  a Christian,  however  lax  he 
might  be,  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a heathen,  how- 
ever virtuous.^  The  nobles,  however,  were  determined  ; 
and  the  opposition  of  Isaac  had  no  other  result  than  to 
involve  him  in  the  fall  of  his  sovereign.  Appeal  was 
made  to  the  Persian  king  ; ^ and  Varahran,  in  solemn 
state,  heard  the  charges  made  against  Artaxerxes  by 
his  subjects,  and  listened  to  his  reply  to  them.  At  the 
end  he  gave  his  decision.  Artaxerxes  was  pronounced 
to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  was  deposed ; his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated,  and  his  person  committed  to 
safe  custody.  The  monarchy  was  declared  to  be  at  an 
end;  and  Persarmenia  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
a Persian  governor.^  The  patriarch  Isaac  was  at  the 
same  time  degraded  from  his  office  and  detained  in 
Peisia  as  a prisoner.  It  was  not  till  some  years  later 
that  he  was  released,  allowed  to  return  into  Armenia, 

and  to  resume,  under  certain  restrictions,  his  episcopal 
functions.'"’ 

The  remaining  cmcumstances  of  the  reign  of  Varah- 


^ Mos.  Chor.  iii.  G3. 

^ The  reply  of  Isaac  to  the  nobles 
IS  not  ill  rendered  by  Gibbon  : ^ Om- 
hing  is  too  much  addicted  to  licen- 
tioiis^  pleasures  5 but  he  has  been 
puiified  in  the  holy  waters  of  bap- 
tism. He  is  a lover  of  women  ; 
but  he  does  not  adore  the  fire  or 
the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the 
reproach  of  lewdness;  but  he  is 
an  undoubted  catholic,  and  his 
faith  is  pure  though  his  manners 
are  flagitious.  I will  never  con- 


sent to  abandon  my  sheep  to  the 
rage  of  devouring  wolves  ; and  you 
would  soon  repent  your  rash  ex- 
change of  the  infirmities  of  a be- 
liever for  the  specious  virtues  of  a 
heathen.’  {Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv 
p.  169.) 

^ Mos.  Chor.  iii.  61. 

^ Ibid.  The  name  of  the  first 
governor,  according  to  Moses,  was 
Vimiher-Sapor.  ' 

^ Ibid.  iii.  65. 
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ran  V.  come  to  us  wholly  through  the  Oriental  writers, 
amid  whose  exaggerations  and  fables  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discern  the  truth.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  that 
those  terrible  struggles  commenced  between  the  Persians 
and  their  neighbours  upon  the  north-east  which  con- 
tinued, from  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  till  the  nhddle 
of  the  sixth  century,  to  endanger  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  empire.  Various  names  are  given  to  the 
people  with  whom  Persia  waged  her  wars  during  this 
period.  They  are  called  Turks, ^ Huns,^  sometimes  even 
Chinese ; ^ but  these  terms  seem  to  be  used  in  a 
vague  way,  as  ‘ Scythian  ’ was  by  the  ancients  ; and 
the  special  ethnic  designation  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  quite  a different  name  from  any  of  them.  It  is  a 
name  the  Persian  form  of  which  is  Ila'ithal  or  Hdi- 
the  Armenian  Ilephthagh,^  and  the  Greek 
‘ Ephthalites,’  or  sometimes  ‘ Nepiithalites.’  ® Different 
conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  its  origin;  bnt  none 
of  them  can  be  regarded  as  more  than  an  ingenious 
theory.'^  All  that  we  know  of  the  Ephthalites  is,  that 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  119  ; Ma^oudi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  190 ; Mirkhond,  p.  335 ; 
Modjmel-al-Teioarikh,  p.  516.  ^ 

^ Procop.  De  Bell,  Pers.  i.  3 ; 
Cosmas  Indicopleust.  in  Montfau- 
con’s  Collectio  nova  Patrum,  tom.  ii. 
pp.  337-9  ) Abulpbarag.  Chronicon, 
tom.  ii.  p.  77  ; Elisee,  p.  12. 

3 Mirkhond  calls  the  invader  ‘ the 
Khacan  of  China’  (p.  334),  though 
he  speaks  of  the  army  as  composed 
of  Turks. 

IMirkhond,  p.  343  ; Modjmel-aJ- 
Tewarikhy  p.  517 ; Tabari,  vol.  ii. 

p.  128. 

^ Mos.  Chor.  Geo(jr.  Armen.  § 92. 
I take  this  form  from  IM.  Vivien 
St.  Martin,  to  whose  little  work  on 
the  Ephthalites  (Xcs  Huns  Blancs 


oil  Ephthalites,  Paris,  1849)  I own 
myself  much  indebted.  Whiston’s 
translation  gives  the  word  as  Ileph- 
thal  [ii]. 

^ Both  readings  occur  in  the 
MSS.  of  Procopius.  (See  the  note 
of  Dindorf  in  the  edition  of  Nie- 
buhr, p.  15.)  Theophanes  has 
NffoPnXtroi  only  {Chronograph,  pp. 
105-6).  Nf0fVrXtrf((  is  also  the  form 
used  by  Agathias  (iv.  27).  Menan- 
der Protector  has  ’ V.<p^a\'irai  (Ers.  9 
and  18). 

M.  Vivien  St.  Martin  seeks  to 
identify  the  Ephthalites  with  the 
Y ue-chi,  one  form  of  whose  name  he 
believes  to  have  been  Yi-ta,  or  J>- 
tha  (Les  Huns  Blancs,  pp.  37-69). 
Others,  e.g.  Deguignes,  have  seen 
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they  were  established  in  force,  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  of  our  era,  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
Caspian,  especially  in  those  beyond  the  Oxus  river,  and 
that  they  were  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Scythic  or  Finno-Turkic  population,  which,  at  any 
rate  from  B.c.  200,  had  become  powerful  in  that  region. 
They  were  called  ‘White  Huns  ’ by  some  of  the  Greeks 
but  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
Huns  who  invaded  Europe  under  Attila  ; ^ and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  term  ‘ Hun  ’ is  more  appro- 
priate to  them  than  that  of  Turk  or  even  of  Chinese. 
The  description  of  their  physical  character  and  habits 
left  us  by  Procopius,  who  wrote  when  they  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
view  that  they  were  really  Huns.  They  were  a light- 
complexioned  race,  whereas  the  Huns  were  decidedly 
swart ; ^ they  were  not  ill-looking,  whereas  the  Huns 
were  hideous  ; they  were  an  agricultural  people,  while 
the  Huns  were  nomads ; they  had  good  laws,  and  were 
tolerably  well  civilised,  but  the  Huns  were  savages.  It 
is  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  Thibetic  or  Tur- 
kish stock,  which  has  always  been  in  advance  of  the 
Finnic,  and  has  shown  a greater  aptitude  for  political 
organisation  and  social  progress. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  of  Varahran  Y.  with  this 
people  commenced  with  an  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by 
their  Khacan,  or  Khan,^  who  crossed  the  Oxus  with  an 


^ ‘ Khan  ’ is  the  modern  con- 
tracted form  of  the  word  which  is 
found  in  the  middle  ages  as  Kliagan 
or  Chagan,  and  in  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  writers  as  IDiakan  or  Kha- 
can. Its  original  root  is  probably 
the  Khak,  which  meant  ‘ Kino-  ’ in 
ancient  Susianian,  in  Ethiopic  {Tir~ 
hakah),  and  in  Egyptian  (7/y/c-sos). 


in  xne  wora  Jipnthalite  a roo 
Tie-le,  which  they  regard  as  equiva 
lent  to  Turk. 

^ As  Procopius  (l.s.c.),  Theo 
phanes  (p.  105,  C),  and  Cosma 
(l.s.c.). 

^ Procop.  l.s.c. 

^ Jornarides,  De  Gothoruni  rebu. 
gestits,  § 55. 
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army  of  25,000  (or,  according  to  others,  of  250,000) 
men,^  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  some  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  The  rich  oasis,  known  as 
Meru  or  Merv,  the  ancient  Margiana,  is  especially  men- 
tioned as  overrun  by  his  troops,^  which  are  said  by 
some  to  have  crossed  the  Elburz  range  into  Khorassan 
and ' to  have  proceeded  westward  as  far  as  Eei,  or 
Ehages.^  When  news  of  the  invasion  reached  the  Per- 
sian court,  the  alarm  felt  was  great ; Varahran  was 
pressed  to  assemble  his  forces  at  once  and  encounter 
the  unknown  enemy ; he,  however,  professed  complete 
indifference,  said  that  the  Almighty  would  preserve  the 
empire,  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  going  to 
hunt  in  Azerbijan,^  or  Media  Atropatene.  During  his 
absence  the  government  could  be  conducted  by  Parses, 
his  brother.  All  Persia  was  now  thrown  into  conster- 
nation ; Varahran  was  believed  to  have  lost  his  senses ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  only  prudent  course  was  to 
despatch  an  embassy  to  the  Khacan,  and  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  him  by  which  Persia  should  acknow- 
ledge his  suzerainty  and  consent  to  pay  him  a tribute.^ 
Ambassadors  accordingly  were  sent ; and  the  invaders, 
satisfied  mth  the  offer  of  submission,  remained  in  the 
position  which  they  had  taken  up,  waiting  for  the  tri- 
bute, and  keeping  slack  guard,  since  they  considered 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Varahran,  however, 
was  all  the  while  preparing  to  fall  upon  them  unawares. 
He  had  started  for  Azerbijan  with  a small  body  of 


1 The  moderate  estimate  of  25,000 
is  found  in  Mirkhond  (p.  831)  and 
in  the  Rozut-uI-Svffa  (Malcolm,  vol. 
i.  p.  117).  Tahari  (vol.  ii.  p.  HO) 
and  the  Zee)iut-al-Tew(irilih  have 

250,000. 

2 Mirkhond,  pp.  334  and  336. 


^ Ibid.  p.  334.  Compare  Ma- 
90udi,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  119  ; Modj- 
mel-al-Teiuarihh,'^.  516 j Mirkhond, 
p.  334. 

^ Tabari,  l.s.c.  5 Mirkhond,  p.  335. 
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picked  warriors  ; ^ he  had  drawn  some  further  strength 
from  Armenia ; ^ he  proceeded  along  the  moimtain  line 
through  Taberistan,  Hyrcania,  and  Mssa  (Mshapnr),^ 
marching  only  by  night,  and  carefully  masking  his 
movements.  In  this  way  he  reached  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Merv  unobserved.  He  then  planned  and  exe- 
cuted a night  attack  on  the  invading  army  which  was 
completely  successful.  Attacking  his  adversaries  sud- 
denly and  in  the  dark — alarming  them,  moreover,  with 
strange  noises,^  and  at  the  same  time  assaulting  them 
Avith  the  utmost  vigour — he  put  to  flight  the  entire 
Tatar  ariuy.  The  Khan  himself  Avas  killed  and  the 
flying  host  Avas  pursued  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  The 
AAdiole  of  the  camp  equipage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aictors  ; and  Khatoun,  the  wife  of  the  great  Khan,  Avas 
taken. ^ The  plunder  Avas  of  enormous  value,  and  com- 
prised the  royal  crown  Avith  its  rich  setting  of  pearls.^ 
After  this  success,  Varahran,  to  complete  his  victory, 
sent  one  of  his  generals  across  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of 
a Luge  force,  and  falling  upon  the  Tatars  in  their  own 
country  defeated  them  a second  time  Avith  great 
slaughter.^  The  enemy  then  prayed  for  peace,  Avhich 
Avas  granted  them  by  the  victorious  Varahran,  avIio  at 


^ Tabari  makes  the  number  only 
300  (yol.  ii.  p.  119);  but  Mir- 
kbond  giyes  the  more  probable 
figure  pf  7,000  (p.  336). 

^ Mirkhond,  p.  335. 

® Ibid.  p.  336. 

'*  The  noise  was  made,  we  are 
told,  by  filling  the  dried  skins  of 
oxen  with  pebbles,  and  attachino- 
them  to  the  necks  of  the  horses, 
which,  as  they  charged,  made  the 
stones  rattle  (Mirkhond,  l.s.c.  : 
Malcolm,  yol.  i.  p,  U8),  Some 
authors  make  Varahran-  catch  a 
number  of  wild  beasts  and  let  them 
loose  upon  the  Tatars  (Modjmel-al-  | 


Teivarikh,  p.  517). 

^ Ma^oudi,  yol.  ii.  p.  190 : Mir- 
khond, p.  337. 

® Tabari,  yol.  ii.  p.  121. 
According  to  Tabari  (p.  120), 
the  crown  was  ornamented  with 
several  thousands  of  pearls.  Com- 
pare the  pearl  ornamentation  of  the 
Sassauian  crowns  upon  the  coins 
especially  those  of  Sapor  II.  ’ 
Tabari,  l.s.c.;  Modjmel-al-Te- 
warihh,  p.  517.  The  latter  work 
expressly  calls  this  an  inyasion  of 
the  country  of  lieijathelah  (i.e.  of 
the  Ephthalites). 
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the  same  time  erected  a column  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  his  empire  in  this  quarter/  and  appointing  his 
brother  Narses  governor  of  Khorassan,  ordered  him  to 
fix  his  residence  at  Balkh,  and  to  prevent  the  Tatars 
from  making  incursions  across  the  Oxus.^  It  appears 
that  tliese  precautions  were  successful,  for  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  further  hostilities  in  this  quarter  during 
the  remainder  of  Varahran’s  reign. 

The  adventures  of  Varahran  in  India,  and  the  en- 
largement of  his  dominions  in  that  direction  by  the  act 
of  the  Indian  king,  who  is  said  to  have  voluntarily 
ceded  to  him  Mekran  and  Scinde  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices against  the  Emperor  of  China,^  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  historical.  Scarcely  more  so  is  the  story  that 
Persia  had  no  musicians  in  his  day,  for  which  reason  he 
applied  to  the  Indian  monarch,  and  obtained  from  him 
twelve  thousand  performers,  who  became  the  ancestors 
of  the  Lurs.^ 

After  a reign  which  is  variously  estimated  at  nine- 
teen, twenty,  twenty-one,  and  twenty-three  years,^  Ya- 
rahran  died  by  a death  which  Avould  have  been  thought 
incredible,  had  not  a repetition  of  the  disaster,  on  the 
traditional  site,  been  witnessed  by  an  English  traveller 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  Persian  writers 
state  that  Varahran  was  engaged  in  the  hunt  of  the 
wild  ass,  when  his  horse  came  suddenly  upon  a deep 


^ Modjtnel-al-Tewartkh,  p.  517  ; 
Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  120;  Mirkhond, 
p.  337. 

2 Tabari,  l.s.c. 

3 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  124-5,  Com- 
pare Ma^oudi,  vol.  ii.  p.  101 ; dSlodj- 
mel-al-Tewnnhh,  p.  510 ; Mirkhond, 
pp.  337-340. 

^ Modjniel-cil-Te'icankh,  p.  515. 

3 Eutycliius  (vol.  i.  p.  80)  says 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  months; 


the  ModJmel-al-Tezvar'ikh  mentions 
nineteen  years,  but  prefers  twenty- 
three  (p.  514);  Agathias  (iv.  27), 
Theophanes  (p.  71,  D;,  and  Abul- 
pharagius  (p.  91)  say  twenty ; Pat- 
kanian  (^Journ.  Asiatiqne  for  1800, 
p.  101)  prefers  twenty-one ; Ma- 
9ondi  (vol.  ii.  p.  190)  and  Tabari 
(vol.  ii,  p.  120)  agree  with  the 
ModJinel-al-Tewarikh  in  giving  the 
number  as  twenty-three. 
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pool,  or  spring  of  water,  and  either  plunged  into  it,  or 
threw  his  rider  into  it,  with  the  result  that  Varahran 
sank  and  never  reappeared.^  The  supposed  scene  of 
the  incident  is  a valley  between  Ispahan  and  Shiraz. 
Here,  in  1810,  an  English  soldier  lost  his  life  through 
bathing  in  the  spring  traditionally  declared  to  be  that 
which  proved  fatal  to  Varahran.‘^  The  coincidence  has 
caused  the  general  acceptance  of  a tale  which  would 
probably  have  been  otherwise  regarded  as  altogether 
romantic  and  mythical. 

The  coins  of  Varahran  V.  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  rude  and  coarse  workmanship  and  for  the  number  of 
the  mints  from  which  they  were  issued.  The  mint-marks 
include  Ctesiphon,  Ecbatana,  Ispahan,  Arbela,  Ledan, 
Hehavend,  Assyria,  Chuzistan,  Media,  and  Kerman, 
or  Carmania.^  The  ordinary  legend  is,  upon  the  obverse, 
Mazdisn  hag  Varahran  ma,lka^ov Mazdisn  bag  Varahran 
rasti  rnalka,  and  on  the  reverse,  ‘ Varahran,’  together 
with  a mint-mark.  The  head-dress  has  the  mural  crown 
in  front  and  behind,  but  interposes  between  these  two 
detached  fragments  a crescent  and  a circle,  emblems, 
no  doubt,  of  the  sun  and  moon 
gods.  The  reverse  shows  the  usual 
fire-altar,  with  guards,  or  attendants, 
watching  it.  The  king’s  head  ap- 
pears in  the  flame  upon  the  altar. 

According  to  the  Oriental  writers, 

Varahran  V.  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Sassanian  princes.  He  carefully  v- 

administered  justice  among  his  numerous  subjects,  re- 
mitted arrears  of  taxation,  gave  pensions  to  men  of 


^ ^ Tabari,  p.  12G ; Mirkhond,  p. 
o41, 

Malcolm,  Ilistori/  of  Persia, 


vol.  i.  p.  121,  note. 

3 Mordtmann,  in  the  Zeitschrift 
vol.  viii.  pp.  08-70.  * ’ 
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science  and  letters,  encouraged  agriculture,  and  was 
extremely  liberal  in  the  relief  of  poverty  and  distress.^ 
His  faults  were,  that  he  was  over-generous  and  oyer- 
fond  of  amusement,  especially  of  the  chase.  The  nick- 
name of  ‘ Bahram-Gur,’  by  which  he  is  known  to  the 
Orientals,  marks  this  last-named  predilection,  transferring 
to  him,  as  it  does,  the  name  of  the  animal  which  was 
the  especial  object  of  his  pursuit.^  But  he  was  almost 
equally  fond  of  dancing  and  of  games.^  Still  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  inclination  for  amusements  ren- 
dered him  neglectful  of  public  affairs,  or  at  all  mteifeied 
with  his  administration  of  the  State.  Persia  is  said  to 
have  been  in  a most  flourishing  condition  during  his 
reio-n.^  He  may  not  have  gained  all  the  successes  that 
ar^ ascribed  to  him  ; but  he  was  undoubtedly  an  active 
prince,  brave,  energetic,  and  clear-sighted.  He  judi- 
ciously brought  the  Eoman  war  to  a close  wdien  a new 
and  formidable  enemy  appeared  on  his  north-easter n 
frontier  ; he  wisely  got  rid  of  the  Armenian  difficulty, 
which  had  been  a stumbling-block  in  the  way^  of  his 
predecessors  for  two  hundred  years;  he  inflicted  a 
check  on  the  aggressive  Tatars,  which  indisposed  them 
to  renew  hostilities  with  Persia  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. It  would  seem  that  he  did  not  much  appieciate 
art ; ^ but  he  encouraged  learning,  and  did  his  best  to 

advance  science.^ 


^ Mo(ljmel-(d-Tewarikh,  p.  ; 

Tabari,  Vol.  ii.  p.  HB : Mirkbond, 
pp.  .332-3;  Ma9oudi,  toI.  ii.  p.  H O. 

2 The  wild  ass  is  called  by  the 
Persians  (/ur  or  your.  Putycbius, 
in  speaking  of  V araliran  V .,  writes 
the  word  Jaur  (vol.  ii.  pp.  80  and 
83). 

^ Mirkbond,  p.  334. 


^ Ibid.  p.  3.3.3;  Tabari,  p.  IIB.^ 

^ The  sculptures  wbicli  Ker 
Porter  assigned  to  this  prince 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  5.3.3-540)  have 
nothing  that  really  connects  them 
with  him.  In  none  of  them  is  the 
head-dress  of  the  king  that  which 
appears  on  the  coins  of  \ arahran  ^ . 
^ Mirkbond,  p.  332. 
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Reign  of  Isdigerd  II.  His  TFar  with  Rome.  His  Nine  Years"'  War 
with  the  Rphthalites.  His  Policj/  totuards  Armenia.  His  Second  Eph- 
thalite  War.  His  Character.  His  Coins. 

OvapapdvTjs  . . . Trapad'idcvcri  t^v  fiaffiKdiav  ’IcrSi^epSTj  Oarepcp  rep  olKe'icp  iratSi. 

Agathias,  iv.  27  ; p.  137,  C. 


The  successor  of  Yarahran  Y.  was  his  son,  Isdigerd  the 
Second,  who  ascended  the  Persian  throne  without  op- 
position in  the  year  a.d.  440.^  His  first  act  was  to 
declare  war  against  Rome.  The  Roman  forces  were,  it 
would  seem,  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Xisibis ; 
and  Isdigerd  may  have  feared  that  tliey  would  make 
an  attack  upon  the  place.  He  therefore  anticipated 
them,  and  invaded  the  empire  with  an  army  composed 
in  part  of  his  own  subjects,  but  in  part  also  of  troops 
from  the  surrounding  nations.  Saracens,  Tzani,  Isau- 
rians,  and  Huns  (Ephthalites?  ) served  under  his  stand- 
ard ; ^ and  a sudden  incursion  was  made  into  the  Roman 
territory,  for  which  the  imperial  officers  were  wholly 
unprepared.  A considerable  impression  would  pro- 
bably have  been  produced,  had  not  the  weather  proved 
exceedingly  unpropitious.  Storms  of  rain  and  hail 
hindered  the  advance  of  the  Persian  troops,  and  allowed 


^ See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p. 
54(3.  Mordtmann  puts  bis  accession 
in  A.D.  444  ( Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii. 
p.  /O];  Patkanian  (Juurn,  Asia- 
tique,  18GG,  p.  1G7)  in  a.d.  438. 
But  a comparison  of  Marcellinus 


(p.  25)  with  Moses  of  Chorene 
(iii.  G7,  ad  mit.)  shows  Clinton  to 
be  right. 

* Mos.  Chor.  l.s.c. 

2 Marcellinus,  Chro?i.  hs.c. 
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the  Eomaki  generals  a breathing  space,  during  which 
they  collected  an  army.^  But  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
was  anxious  that  the  flames  of  war  should  not  be  re- 
lighted in  this  quarter  ; and  his  instructions  to  the 
prefect  of  the  East,  the  Count  Anatolius,^  were  such  as 
speedily  led  to  the  conclusion,  first  of  a truce  for  a year, 
and  then  of  a lasting  treaty.  Anatolius  repaired  as 
ambassador  to  the  Persian  camp,  on  foot  and  alone,  so 
as  to  place  himself  completely  in  Isdigerd’s  power — an 
act  which  so  impressed  the  latter  tliat  (we  are  told)  he 
at  once  agreed  to  make  peace  on  the  terms  which  Ana- 
tolius suc^f^ested.^  The  exact  nature  of  these  terms  is 
not  recorded  ; but  they  contained  at  least  one  unusual 
condition.  The  Eomans  and  Persians  agreed  that 
neither  party  should  construct  any  new  fortified  post 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  other’s  territory — a loose  phrase 
which  was  likely  to  be  variously  interpreted,  and  might 
easily  lead  to  serious  complications. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  sudden  conclusion  of 
peace  by  a young  prince,  evidently  anxious  to  reap 
laurels,  who  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  had,  at  the 
head  of  a large  army,  invaded  the  dominions  of  a neigh- 
bour. The  Eoman  account,  that  he  invaded,  that  he 
was  practically  unopposed,  and  that  then,  out  of  polite- 
ness towards  the  prefect  of  the  East,  he  voluntarily 
retired  within  his  OAvn  frontier,  ‘ having  done  nothing 
disao-reeable,’  ^ is  as  improbable  a narrative  as  we  often 
meet  with,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 


^ Theodoret,  11.  E,  v.  37.  The 
invasion  is  wrongly  assigned  by  this 
writer  to  the  reign  of  Varahran  V., 
which  was  just  ended. 

^ Procop.  E&  Hell.  Eevs.  i.  2. 
Anatolius  is  also  mentioned  as  con- 
cluding the  peace  by  Marcellinus 


(I.S.C.). 

® Procop.  1.  S.  C.  : T/)r  tlpliniv 

tvVtXMpi]<nv  OVTtjJQ  lOOTTtp  ' XvaruXidQ 
•KpoQ  ahrov  f\'p>f^fr. 

* "E.'ii  o(Tf  dt  ovc'ti'  d\api,  (Procop. 

l.S.C.) 
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Sometliiug  ]ia,s  evidently  been  kept  back.  If  Isdigerd 
returned,  as  Procopius  declares,  without  effecting  any- 
thing, he  must  have  been  recalled  by  the  occui-rence  of 
troubles  in  some  other  part  of  his  empire.'  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  likely  that  he  retired,  simply  because  he 
had  effected  the  object  with  which  he  engaged  in  the 
war.  It  was  a constant  practice  of  the  Eomans  to  ad- 
vance their  frontier  by  building  strong  towns  on  or 
near  a debatable  border,  which  attracted  to  them  the 
submission  of  the  neighbouring  district.  The  recent 
building  of  Theodosiopolis  ^ in  the  eastern  part  of  Eo- 
man  Armenia  had  been  an  instance  of  this  practice.  It 
was  perhaps  being  pursued  elsewhere  along  the  Per- 
sian border,  and  the  invasion  of  Isdigerd  'inay  have 
been  intended  to  check  it.  If  so,  the  proviso  of  the 
treaty  recorded  by  Procopius  would  have  afforded  him 
the  security  which  he  required,  and  have  rendered  it 
unnecessaiy  for  him  to  continue  tlie  war  any  longer. 

His  arms  shortly  afterwards  found  employment ' in 
another  quarter.  The  Tatars  of  the  Transo.xiaiiian 
regions  were  once  more  troublesome  ; and  in  order  to 
check  or  prevent  the  incursions  which  they  were  always 
ready  to  make,  if  they  were  unmolested,  Isdigerd  under- 
took a long  war  on  his  north-eastern  frontier,  wliich  he 
conducted  with  a resolution  and  perseverance  not  very 
common  in  the  East.  Leaving  his  vizier,  Mihr-Narses 
to  lepresent  him  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  trans- 
lerred  his  own  residence  to  Nishapur,"  in  the  moun- 
tein  region  between  the  Persian  and  Kharesmian 
deserts  and  from  that  convenient  post  of  observation 
(irected  the  military  operations  against  his  active 


^ So  Tillemont  suspects  (Hid. 
den  Lmpereurs,  tom.  vi.  pp.  39-40). 
See  above,  p.  287. 


^ 2 Patkanian  in  the  Joimial  Asia- 
ttque  for  1866,  pp.  164-0. 
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enemies,  making  a campaign  against  them  regularly 
every  year  from  A.n.  443  to  451.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  he  crossed  the  Oxiis,  and,  attacking  the 
Ephthalites  in  their  own  territory,  obtained  a complete 
success,  driving  the  monarch  from  the  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  desert.^  So  complete  was  his  victory  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  result,  and,  regarding  the 
war  as  terminated,  to  Imve  thought  the  time  Avas  come 
for  taking  in  hand  an  arduous  task,  long  contemplated, 
but  not  hitherto  actually  attempted. 

This  was  no  less  a matter  than  the  forcible  conver- 
sion of  Armenia  to  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  It  has  been 
already  noted  ^ that  the  religious  differences  Avhich — 
from  the  time  when  tlie  Armenians,  anticipating  Con- 
stantine, adopted  as  the  religion  of  their  state  and 
nation  the  Christian  faith  (ab.  a.d.  300) — separated  the 
Armenians  from  the  Persians,  were  a cause  of  weak- 
ness to  the*  latter,  more  especially  in  their  contests  Avith 
Koine.  Armenia  Avas  always,  naturally,  upon  the 
Koman  side,  since  a religious  sympathy  united  it  Avith 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  an  exactly  opposite 
feeling  tended  to  detach  it  from  the  court  of  Ctesiphon. 
The  alienation  Avould  have  been,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, unimportant,  after  the  division  of  Armenia  be- 
tAveen  the  tAVO  powers,  had  that  division  been  regarded 
by  either  party  as  final,  or  as  precluding  the  formation 
of  designs  upon  the  territory  Avhich  each  had  agreed 
shoukrbe  held  by  the  other.  But  there  never  yet  had 
been  a time  Avhen  such  designs  had  ceased  to  be  enter- 
tained ; and  in  the  war  Avhich  Isdigerd  had  Avaged  Avith 
Theodosius  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Koman  in- 

1 Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Adatique  for  18GG,  p.  164. 

..  2 Supra,  p.  251. 
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trigues  in  Persarmenia  had  forced  him  to  send  an  army 
into  that  country.^  The  Persians  felt,  and  felt  with 
reason,  that  so  long  as  Armenia  remained  Christian  and 
Persia  held  to  the  faith  of  Zoroaster,  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  could  never  be  really  friendly ; Per- 
sia would  always  have  a traitor  in  her  own  camp  ; 
and  in  any  time  of  difficulty— especially  in  any  dif- 
ficulty with  Pome — might  look  to  see  this  portion  of 
her  territory  go  over  to  the  enemy.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  if  Persian  statesmen  were  anxious  to  termi- 
nate so  unsatisfactory  a state  of  things,  and  cast  about 
for  a means  whereby  Armenia  might  be  won  over, 
and  made  a real  friend  instead  of  a concealed  enemy. 

^ The  means  which  suggested  itself  to  Isdigerd  as  the 
simplest  and  most  natural,  was,  as  above  observed,  the 
conversion  of  the  Armenians  to  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  entertained  a hope  of 
effecting  his  purpose  by  persuasion,  and  sent  his  vizier, 
]\Iihr-hs  arses,  into  the  country,  with  orders  to  use  all 
possible  peaceful  means — gifts,  blandishments,  promises, 
threats,  removal  of  malignant  chiefs — to  induce  Arme- 
nia to  consent  to  a change  of  religion.^  Mihr-Narses 
did  his  best,  but  failed  signally.  He  carried  off  the 
chiefs  of  the  Christian  party,  not  only  from  Armenia, 
but  from  Iberia  and  Albania,  telling  them  that  Isdigerd 
required  their  services  against  the  Tatars,  and  forced 
them  with  their  followers  to  take  part  in  the  Eastern 
war.^  He  committed  Armenia  to  the  care  of  the  Mar- 
grave, Vasag,  a native  prince  who  was  well  inclined  to  the 


The  entrance  of  the  army  is 
noted  by  Moses  of  Choreng  (Hist. 
Armen,  m.  68).  We  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken  in  regarding  its  en- 
trance as  required  on  account  of 


Roman  intrigues. 

2 St.  ^ Martin,  RecJierches  sur 
I Arm enie,  tom.  i.  p.  322. 

^ Ibid.  p.  323. 
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Persian  cause,  and  gave  him  instructions  to  bring  about 
the  change  of  religion  by  a policy  of  conciliation.  But 
the  Armenians  were  obstinate.  Neither  threats,  nor 
promises,  nor  persuasions  had  any  effect.  It  was  in 
vain  that  a manifesto  was  issued,  painting  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  requiring  all 
persons  to  conform  to  it.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
arrests  were  made,  and  punishments  threatened.  The 
Armenians  declined  to  yield  either  to'  argument  or  to 
menace  ; and  no  progress  at  all  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  desired  conversion. 

In  the  year  a.d.  450,  the  patriarch  Joseph,  by  the 
general  desire  of  the  Armenians,  held  a great  assembly, 
at  which  it  was  carried  by  acclamation,  that  the  Arme- 
nians were  Christians,  and  would  continue  such,  what- 
ever it  might  cost  them.  If  it  was  hoped  by  this  to 
induce  Isdigerd  to  lay  aside  his  proselytising  schemes, 
the  hope  was  a delusion.  Isdigerd  retaliated  by  sum- 
moning to  his  presence  the  principal  chiefs,  viz.,  Vasag, 
the  Margrave  ; ^ the  Sparapet,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Vartan,  the  Mamigonian  ; Vazten,  prince  of  Iberia ; 
Vatche,  king  of  Albania,  &c.;  and  having  got  them  into 
his  power,  threatened  them  with  immediate  death,  un- 
less they  at  once  renounced  Christianity  and  made 
profession  of  Zoroastrianism.  The  chiefs,  not  having 
the  spirit  of  martyrs,  unhappily  yielded,  and  declared 
themselves  converts  ; whereupon  Isdigerd  sent  them 
back  to  their  respective  countries,  with  orders  to  force 
everywhere  on  their  fellow-countrymen  a similar 
change  of  religion. 

Upon  this,  the  Armenians  and  Iberians  broke  out  in 


1 The  Armenian  term  is  Marz-  {Journ.  Asiatiqtie, 

pan.!  ‘ Protector  of  the  Border,’  18bG,  p.  114). 

■with  which  Patkaniaii  well  com- 
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open  revolt.  Vartan,  the  Mamigonian,  repenting  of 
his  weakness,  abjured  his  new  creed,  resumed  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  made  his  peace  with  Joseph, 
the  patriarch.^  He  then  called  the  people  to  arms,  and 
in  a short  time  collected  a force  of  a hundred  thousand 
men.  Three  armies  were  formed,  to  act  separately 
under  different  generals.  One  watched  Azerbijan,  or 
Media  Atropatene,  whence  it  was  expected  that  their 
main  attack  would  be  made  by  the  Persians  ; another, 
under  Vartan,  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Albania,  where 
proceedings  were  going  on  similar  to  those  which  had 
driven  Armenia  into  rebellion  ; the  third,  under  Vasao- 
occupied  a central  position  in  Armenia,  and  was  in- 
tended to  move  wherever  danger  should  threaten. ^ An 
attempt  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  induce  the 
Eoman  emperor,  Marcian,  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  rebels,  and  send  troops  to  their  assistance ; but  this 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Marcian  had  but  recently 
ascended  the  throne,^  and  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  fixed 
in  his  seat.  He  was  advanced  in  years,  and  naturally 
unenterprising.  Moreover,  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Western  Europe  was  such,  that  Marcian  might  expect 
cit  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
loice  of  northern  barbarians,  cruel,  warlike,  and  un- 
sparing. Attila  was  in  a.d.  451  at  the  height  of  his 
power  ; he  had  not  yet  been  worsted  at  Chalons  ; ^ and 
the  terrible  Huns,  whom  he  led,  might  in  a few  months 
destroy  the  Western,  and  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the 


^ St.  Martin,  Mechet'ches,  p.  324. 
Mbid.  p.  326. 

Marnian  became  emperor  in 
ugust,  A.D.  450.  The  application 
to  him  tor  aid  was  made,  according 

towards  the  end  of 
A.D.  4o0,  or  early  in  a.d.  451. 


^ The  battle  of  Chalons  was 
fought  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  451 
(Clinton,  F.  F.  vol.  i.  p.  642).'  On 
the  power  of  Attila  at  this  time 
see  Gibbon  (Bedme  and  Fall 
vol.  iv.  pp.  231-6J.  ’ 
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Eastern  empire.  Armenia,  consequently,  was  left  to  her 
own  resources,  and  had  to  combat  the  Persians  single- 
handed.  Even  so,  she  might  probably  have  succeeded, 
have  maintained  her  Christianity,  or  even  recovered  her 
independence,  had  her  people  been  of  one  mind,  and 
had  no  defection  from  the  national  cause  manifested 
itself.  But  Vasag,  the  Marzpan,  had  always  been  half- 
hearted in  the  quarrel ; and,  now  that  the  crisis  was 
come,  he  determined  on  going  wholly  over  to  the 
Persians.  He  was  able  to  carry  with  him  the  army 
which  he  commanded  j and  thus  Armenia  was  divided 
against  itself  • and  the  chance  of  victory  was  well-nigh 
lost -before  the  struggle  had  begun.  When  the  Per- 
sians took  the  field,  they  found  half  Armenia  ranged 
upon  their  side ; and,  though  a long  and  bloody  con- 
test followed,  the  end  was  certain  from  the  beginning. 
After  much  desultory  warfare,  a great  battle  was  fought 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Isdigerd  (a.d.  4ho  or  456),  be- 
tween the  Christian  Armenians  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Persians,  with  their  Armenian  abettors,  on  the  other. 
The  Persians  were  victorious  ; Vartan,  and  his  brother, 
Hema’iag,  were  among  the  slain;  and  the  patriotic 
party  found  that  no  further  resistance  was  possible.^ 
The  patriarch,  Joseph,  and  the  other  bishops,  were 
seized,  carried  off  to  Persia,  and  martyred.  Zoroastri- 
anism’was  enforced  upon  the  Armenian  nation.  All 
accepted  it,  except  a few,  who  either  took  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  Pome,  or  fled  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Kurdistan.^ 

The  resistance  of  Armenia  was  scarcely  overborne, 
when  war  once  more  broke  out  in  the  East,  and  Isdi- 
gerd was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  defence  of 


1 St.  Martin,  Recherches  sur  I' Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 


2 Ibid. 
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Ills  frontier  against  the  aggressive  Eplithalites,  who,  after 
remaining  quiet  for  three  or  four  years,  had  again  flown 
to  arms,  had  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  invaded  Khorassan 
in  force. ^ On  his  first  advance,  the  Persian  monarch 
was  so  far  successful,  tlmt  the  invading  hordes  seem  to 
liave  retired,  and  left  Persia  to  itself ; but  when  Isdi- 
gerd,  having  resolved  to  retaliate,  led  his  own  forces 
into  the  Ephthalite  country,  they  took  heart,  resisted 
him,  and,  having  tempted  him  into  an  ambuscade,  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  upon  him  a severe  defeat.  Isdi- 
gerd  was  forced  to  retire  hastily  within  his  own  borders, 
and  to  leave  the  honours  of  victory  to  his  assailants, 
whose  triumph  must  have  encouraged  them  to  continue 
year  after  year  their  destructive  inroads  into  the  north- 
eastern provinces  of  the  empire. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  defeat  which  he  suffered  in 
this  quarter,  that  Isdigerd’s  reign  came  to  an  end.  He 
died  A.D.  457,  after  having  held  the  throne  for  seven- 
teen or  (according  to  some)  for  nineteen  years. ^ He 
was  a prince  of  considerable  ability,  determination,  and 
courage.  That  his  subjects  called  him  ‘ the  Clement  ’ ^ 
is  at  first  sight  surprising,  since  clemency  is  certainly 
not  the  virtue  that  any  modern  writer  would  think  of 
associating  with  his  name.  But  we  may  assume  from 
the  apphcation  of  the  term,  that,  where  religious  con- 
siderations did  not  come  into  play,  he  was  fair  and 
equitable,  mild-tempered,  and  disinclined  to  harsh 
punishments.  Unfortunately,  experience'  tells  us  that 


^ Patkanian,  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  1866,  p.  165. 

^ Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  127)  says  he 
reigned  eighteen  years ; Ma^oudi 
(yol.  ii.  p.  195)  nineteen  ; Agathias 
(iv.  27)  seventeen.  The  statement 
of  Agathias  is  preferred  by  Clinton 


{F.  R.  _ vol.  i.  p.  546) ; that  of 
Ma90udi  by  Patkanian  (p.  167)  and 
Thomas  {Nmn.  Chron.  New  Series, 
No.  xlv.  p.  45).  All  moderns 
agree  that  he  died  a.d.  457. 

^ So  Tabari,  l.s.c. 
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natural  mildness  is  no  security  against  the  acceptance 
of  a bigot’s  creed  ; and,  when  a polic}^  of  persecution 
has  once  been  adopted,  a Trajan  or  a Valerian  will  be 
as  unsparing  as  a Maximin  or  a Galerius.  Isdigerd 
was  a bitter  and  successful  persecutor  of  Christianity, 
which  he — for  a time  at  any  rate — stamped  out,  both 
from  his  own  proper  dominions,  and  from  the  newly- 
acquired  province  of  Armenia.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred less  violent  means ; but,  when  they  failed,  he  felt 
no  scruples  in  employing  the  extremest  and  severest 
coercion.  He  was  determined  on  uniformity  ; and  uni- 
formity he  secured,  but  at  the  cost  of  crushing  a peo- 
ple, and  so  alienating  them  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
they  would,  on  the  first  convenient  occasion,  throw  off 
the  Persian  yoke  altogether. 

The  coins  of  Isdigerd  IL  nearly  resemble  those  of 

his  father,  Varahran  V,  differing  only 
in  the  legend,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
mural  crown  of  Isdigerd  is  complete.^ 
The  legend  is  remarkably  short,  being 
either  Masdisn  kadi  Yezdikerti^  or 
merely  Kadi  Yezdikerti — i.e.  ‘ the  Or- 
coiN  OF  isDiQEED  II.  xnazd-worslilpping  great  Isdigerd ; ’ or 

‘ Isdigerd  the  Great.’  The  coins  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  have  three  mint-marks  only,  which  are  interpreted 
to  mean  ‘ Khuzistan,’  ‘ Ctesiphon,’  and  ‘ Nehavend.’  ^ 


^ See  Mordtmann  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift,  vol.  viii.  pp.  70-1.  Long- 
perier  has  mistakenly  assigned  to 
Isdigerd  I.  two ‘coins  (PI.  viii.,  Nos. 


3 and  4)  which  realH  belong  to 
Isdigerd  II. 

^ Mordtmann,  l.s.c. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Right  of  Succession  disputed  between  the  two  Sons  of  Isdigerd  II.,  Perozes 
(or  Firuz')  and  Ilormisdas.  Civil  War  for  two  years.  Success  of 
Perozes,  through  aid  given  him  by  the  Ephthalites.  Great  Famine. 
Perozes  declares  War  against  the  Ephthalites,  and  makes  an  Expedition 
into  their  Country.  His  ill  success.  Conditions  of  Peace  granted  him. 
Armenian  Revolt  and  War.  Perozes,  after  some  years,  resumes  the 
Ephthalite  War.  His  attack  fails,  and  he  is  slain  in  battle.  Summary 
of  his  Character.  Coins  of  Hormisdas  III.  and  Perozes.  Vase  of 
Perozes. 

‘ Yazdejerdo  e medio  sublato,  de  regno  contenderunt  duo  ipsius  filii,  Phiruz  et 
Hormoz,  aliis  a partibus  Piruzi,  aliis  ab  Hormozi  stantibus.’ — Eutych.  vol.  i. 

p.  100. 


On  the  death  of  Isdigerd  II.  (a.d.  457),  the  throne  was 
seized  by  his  younger  son,^  Hormisdas,  who  appears  to 
have  owed  his  elevation,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
partiality  of  his  father.  That  monarch,  preferring  his 
younger  son  above  his  elder,  had  made  the  latter  gover- 
nor of  the  distant  Seistan,  and  had  thus  removed  him 
far  from  the  court,  while  he  retained  Hormisdas  about 
his  own  person. The  advantage  thus  secured  to  Hor- 
misdas enabled  him  when  his  father  died  to  make  him- 
self king ; and  Perozes  was  forced,  we  are  told,  to  fly  the 


^ The  Armenian  historians  make 
Ilormisdas  the  elder,  and  Perozes 
the  younger  son  (Patkanian  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  1866,  p.  169)  5 
but  Tabari  (Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p. 
127),  Mirkhond  (p.  342),  and  the 
Persian  writers  generally,  declare 
the  reverse  to  have  been  the  case. 
They  give  details  which  support 


their  view. 

2 Tabari,  l.s.c,  Mirkhond  says 
that  Isdigerd  regarded  Hormisdas 
as  better  (j^ualified  to  govern  than 
Perozes,  since  he  had  more  sweet- 
ness, modesty,  and  intelligence 
whereas  in  favour  of  Perozes  were 
only  his  age  and  his  advantages  of 
person  (pp.  342-3). 
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country,  and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ephthalite  monarch,  who  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  over  Bactria,  Tokaristan,  Badakshan,  and  other 
neighbouring  districts.^  This  king,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Khush-newaz,^  received  him  favourablv,  and  though 
at  first,  out  of  fear  for  the  power  of  Persia,  he  declined 
to  lend  him  troops,  was  induced  after  a while  to  adopt 
a bolder  policy.  Hormisdas,  despite  his  epithet  of 
Fevzan^  ‘ the  Wise,’  ^ was  soon  at  variance  with  his 
subjects,  many  of  whom  gathered  about  Perozes  at  the 
court  which  he  was  allowed  to  maintain  in  Taleqan, 
one  of  the  Ephthalite  cities.  Supported  by  this  body  of 
refugees,  and  by  an  Ephthalite  contingent,^  Perozes  ven- 
tured to  advance  against  his  brother.  His  army,  which 
was  commanded  by  a certain  Eaham,  or  Earn,  a noble 
of  the  Mihran  family,  attacked  the  forces  of  Hormisdas, 
defeated  them,  and  made  Hormisdas  himself  a prisoner.^ 
The  troops  of  the  defeated  monarch,  convinced  by  the 
logic  of  success,  deserted  their  late  leader’s  cause,  and 
went  over  in  a body  to  the  conqueror.  Perozes,  after 
somewhat  more  than  two  years  of  exile,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  by  the  whole  Persian  people,  and,  quit- 
ting Taleqan,  established  himself  at  Ctesiphon,  or  A1 
Modain,  which  had  now  become  the  main  seat  of  go- 
vernment. It  is  uncertain  what  became  of  Hormisdas. 
According  to  the  Armenian  writers,®  Eaham,  after  de- 
feating him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death ; but  the 
native  historian,  Mirkhond,  declares  that,  on  the  con- 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

2 The  Greeks  shortened  the  name 
into  Cunchas  (Kouy^at,).  See  Pris- 
cus  Panites,  Fr.  33. 

^ So  explained  by  Mirkhond  (p. 
344). 

^ Amounting,  according  to  IVIir- 
khond  to  no  fewer  than  30,000  men 


(ibid.). 

^ Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  18G6,  p.  168. 

® Elis6e,  p.  153 ; Moyse  de  Ka- 
ghank,  i.  10.  These  writers  are 
supported  by  Tabari,  who  says 
briefly,  ‘ Firoiiz  combattit  son  frere 
Ilormouz,  et  le  tua  ’ (p.  1:28). 
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trary,  Perozes  forgave  liim  for  having  disputed  the  suc- 
cession, and  amiably  spared  his  life.^ 

The  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  short  as  it 
was,  had  lasted  long  enough  to  cost  Persia  a province. 
Vatche,  king  of  Aghouank  (Albania),^  took  advantage 
of  the  time  of  disturbance  to  throw  off  his  allegiance, 
and  succeeded  in  making  himself  independent.^  It  was 
the  first  object  of  Perozes,  after  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne,  to  recover  this  valuable  territory. 
He  therefore  made  war  upon  Vatche,  though  that 
prince  was  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  with  the  help  of 
his  Ephthalite  allies,  and  of  a body  of  Alans  whom  he 
took  into  his  service,  defeated  the  rebellious  Albanians 
and  completely  subjugated  the  revolted  country.^ 

A time  of  prosperity  now  ensued.  Perozes  ruled 
with  moderation  and  justice.^  He  dismissed  his  Eph- 
thalite allies  with  presents  that  amply  contented  them,® 
and  lived  for  five  years  in  great  peace  and  honour.  But 
in  the  seventh  year  ^ from  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
prosperity  of  Persia  was  suddenly  and  grievously  inter- 
rupted by  a terrible  drought,  a calamity  whereto  Asia 
has  in  all  ages  been  subject,  and  which  often  produces 
the  most  frightful  consequences.  The  crops  fail ; the 
earth  becomes  parched  and  burnt  up  ; smiling  districts 
are  changed  into  wildernesses ; fountains  and  brooks 
cease  to  flow  ; then  the  wells  have  no  water ; finally 


^ Mirkhond,  p,  344. 

^ On  the  identity  of  Aghouank 
with  Albania,  see  St.  Martin’s  He- 
cherches  sur  V Armenie.  torn.  i.  n. 
214,  and  tom.  ii.  pp.  358-9.  ^ 

^ Patkanian,  p.  168. 

^ Ihid.  p.  170: 

^ Mirkhond,  p.  345;  Tabari,  p. 
" Mirkhond,  p.  344;  Tabari,  l.s.c. 


So  Tabari.  The  statement  is 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  fact 
that  his  coins,  which  are  abundant 
up  to  his  seventh  year,  then  fail 
entirely  for  five  years,  after  which 
they  reappear  and  are  once  more 
plentiful.  (See  Thomas  in  Numis- 
ynatic  Chronicle  for  1873,  vol.  xiii. 
No.  51,  p.  224.)  ’ 
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even  tlie  great  rivers  are  reduced  to  threads,  and  contain 
only  the  scantiest  supply  of  the  life-giving  fluid  in  their 
channels.  Famine  under  these  circumstances  of  neces- 
sity sets  in  ; the  poor  die  by  hundreds ; even  the  rich 
have  a difficulty  in  sustaining  life  by  means  of  food 
imported  from  a distance.  We  are  told  ^ that  the 
droimht  in  the  reign  of  Perozes  was  such  that  at  last 
there  was  not  a drop  of  water  either  in  the  Tigris  or 
the  Oxus ; all  the  sources  and  fountains,  all  the  streams 
and  brooks  failed ; vegetation  altogether  ceased ; the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  perished  ; 
nowhere  through  the  whole  empire  was  a bird  to  be 
seen  ; the  wild  animals,  even  the  reptiles,  disappeared 
altogether.  The  dreadful  calamity  lasted  for  seven 
years,^  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  bulk  of 
the  population  would  have  been  swept  off ; but  such 
were  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  that  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  scourge 
not  a single  person,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
but  one  person,^  perished  of  hunger.  Perozes  began  by 
issuing  general  orders  that  the  rich  should  come  to  the 
relief  of  their  poorer  brethren ; he  required  the  governors 
of  towns,  and  the  head-men  of  villages,  to  see  that  food 
was  supplied  to  those  in  need,  and  threatened  that  for 
each  poor  man  in  a town  or  village  who  died  of  want, 
he  would  put  a rich  man  to  death.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  finding  that  the  drought  continued,  he  declined 
to  take  any  revenue  from  his  subjects,  remitting  taxes 
of  all  kinds,  whether  they  were  money  imposts  or  con- 
tributions in  kind.  In  the  fourth  year,  not  content 


1 Tabari,  Chrmiqiie,  ii.  p.  130. 
Ibid.  Compare  Mirkhond,  p. 

345. 

^ Tabari  says  in  one  place  that 


no  one  died  of  want  during  the 
famine  (ii.  p.  130)  ; but  in  another, 
admits  that  one  died  (ib.  p.  129). 
So  Mirkhond,  p,  346. 
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with  these  measures,  he  went  further ; opened  the  trea- 
sury doors  and  made  distributions  of  money  from  his 
own  stores  to  those  in  need.  At  the  same  time  he  im- 
ported corn  from  Greece,  from  India,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus,  and  from  Abyssinia,  obtaining  by  these 
means  such  ample  supplies  that  he  was  able  to  furnish 
an  adequate  sustenance  to  all  his  subjects.^  The  result 
was  that  not  only  did  the  famine  cause  no  mortality 
among  the  poorer  classes,  but  no  one  was  even  driven 
to  quit  the  country  in  order  to  escape  the  pressure  of 
the  calamity. 

Such  is  the  account  whicli  is  given  by  the  Oriental 
authors  of  the  terrible  famine  which  they  ascribe  to 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Perozes.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  matter  has  not  been  very 
much  exaggerated,  since  we  find  that,  as  early  as  a.d. 
464-5,  when  the  famine  should  have  been  at  its  height, 
Perozes  had  entered  upon  a great  war  and  was  hotly 
engaged  in  it,  his  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  being 
sent  to  the  Greek  court,  not  to  ask  supplies  of  food, 
but  to  request  a subsidy  on  account  of  his  military  ope- 
rations.^ The  enemy  which  had  provoked  his  hostility 
was  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Ephthalites,  by  whose 
aid  he  had  so  recently  obtained  the  Persian  crown. 
According  to  a contemporary  Greek  authority,  more 
worthy  of  trust  than  most  writers  of  his  age  and  nation,^ 
the  origin  of  the  war  was  a refusal  on  the  part  of  the 


^ See  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  120,  130. 

^ Priscus  Panites,  Fr.  31. 

^ On  the  superiority  of  Priscus  to 
the  general  run  of  Byzantine  his- 
torians, see  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr 
m his^  collection  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  (Bonn,  1829):  ‘ Longe 
optimus  omnium  sequioris  mvi  his- 
toricorum  [Priscus]  j ingenio,  fide. 


sapientia,  nulli  vel  optimorum  post- 
h abend  us : elegans  quoque  et  ser- 
mone  satis  puro  usus,  laudeni  atque 
gloriam  quum  apud  coaevos  turn 
inter  posteros  merito  adeptus  est; 
cui  etiam  a Valesio  et  Gibbono,  sum- 
mis  viris,  laudari  contigit.’  Com- 
pare Smith's  Diet,  of  Biography j 
vol.  iii.  p.  526. 
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Ephthalites  to  make  certain  customary  payments,  whick 
the  Persians  viewed  in  the  light  of  a tribute.^  Perozes 
determined  to  enforce  his  just  rights,  and  marched  his 
troops  against  the  defaulters  with  this  object.  But  in 
his  first  operations  lie  was  unsuccessful,  and  after  a 
time  he  thought  it  best  to  conclude  the  war,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  taking  a secret  revenge  upon  his 
enemy,  by  means  of  an  occult  insult.  He  proposed  to 
Khush-newaz  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace,  and  to 
strengthen  the  compact  by  adding  to  it  a matrimonial 
alliance.  Khush-newaz  should  take  to  wife  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  thus  unite  the  interests  of  the  two 
reigning  families.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Ephthalite  monarch ; and  he  readily  espoused  the 
young  lady  who  was  sent  to  his  court  apparelled  as 
became  a daughter  of  Persia.  In  a little  time,  however, 
he  found  that  he  had  been  tricked : Perozes  had  not 
sent  him  his  daughter,  but  one  of  his  female  slaves  ; ^ 
and  the  royal  race  of  the  Ephthalite  kings  had  been 
disgraced  by  a matrimonial  union  with  a person  of 
servile  condition.  Khush-newaz  was  justly  indignant ; 
but  dissembled  his  feelings,  and  resolved  to  repay  guile 
with  guile.  He  wrote  to  Perozes  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  make  war  upon  a neighbouring  tribe,  and  that 
he  wanted  officers  of  experience  to  conduct  the  military 
operations.  The  Persian  monarch,  suspecting  nothing, 
complied  with  the  request,  and  sent  three  hundred  of 
his  chief  officers  to  Khush-newaz,  who  immediately 
seized  them,  put  some  to  death,  and,  mutilating  the  re- 
mainder, commanded  them  to  return  to  their  sovereign, 
and  inform  him  that  the  king  of  the  Ephthalites  now 


1 Priscus  Panites,  Fr.  39.  been  played  off  by  Amasis  upon 

2 Compare  with  this  trick  the  Caiiibyses  (Herod,  iii.  1). 
somewhat  similar  one  said  to  have 
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felt  that  he  had  sufficiently  avenged  the  trick  of  Avhich 
he  had  been  the  victimd  On  receiving  this  message, 
Perozes  renewed  the  war,  advanced  towards  the  Eph- 
thalite country,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  Hyrca- 
nia,  at  the  city  of  Gurgan.^  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  of  the  name  of  Eusebius,^  an  ambassador  from 
the  Emperor  Zeno,  who  took  back  to  Constantinople 
the  following  account  of  the  campaign. 

When  Perozes,  having  invaded  the  Ephthalite  terri- 
tory, fell  in  with  the  army  of  the  enemy,  the  latter  pre- 
tended to  be  seized  with  a panic,  and  at  once  took  to 
flight.  The  retreat  was  directed  upon  a portion  of  the 
mountain  region,  where  a broad  and  good  road  led  into 
a spacious  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wooded 
hills,  steep  and  in  places  precipitous.  Here  the  mass 
of  the  Ephthalite  troops  was  cunningly  concealed  amid 
the  foliage  of  the  woods,  while  a small  number  remain- 
ing visible,  led  the  Persians  into  the  cul-de-sac,  the 
whole  army  unsuspectingly  entering,  and  only  learning 
their  danger  when  they  saw  the  road  whereby  they  had 
entered  blocked  up  by  the  troops  from  the  hills.  The 
officers  then  apprehended  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
perceived  that  they  had  been  cleverly  entrapped ; but 
none  of  them,  it  would  seem,  dared  to  inform  the 
monarch  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a stratagem. 
Application  was  made  to  Eusebius,  whose  ambassadorial 
character  would  protect  him  from  an  outbreak,  and  he 
was  requested  to  let  Perozes  know  how  he  was  situated. 


^ Priscus  Panites,  Fr.  33. 

^ Called  Gorge  by  Priscus  (l.s.c.) 
and  Procopius  {Bell.  Fers.  i.  4). 
The  old  Persian  Varkana  and  the 
Greek  Ilyrcania  are  variants  of  the 
same  word.  Some  ruins  of  Gurgan 
still  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Gur- 
gan river  (lat.  37°  20',  long.  55°  15') 


not  far  from  Asterabad. 

^ So  Procopius,  Bell.  Fers.  i.  3. 
Priscus  makes  the  patrician  Con- 
stantins ambassador  from  Zeno  to 
Perozes  about  this  period  (Frs.  31, 
32,  and  33)  : probably  Eusebius 
succeeded  him. 
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and  exhort  him  to  endeavour  to  extricate  himself  by 
counsel  rather  than  by  a desperate  act.  Eusebius  upon 
this  employed  the  Oriental  method  of  apologue,  relating 
to  Perozes  how  a lion  in  pursuit  of  a goat  got  himself 
into  difficulties,  from  which  all  his  strength  could  not 
enable  him  to  make  his  escape.  Perozes  apprehended 
his  meaning,  understood  the  situation,  and,  desisting 
from  the  pursuit,  prepared  to  give  battle  where  he 
stood.  But  the  Ephthalite  monarch  had  no  wish  to 
push  matters  to  extremities.  Instead  of  falling  on  the 
Persians  from  every  side,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Perozes 
and  offered  to  release  him  from  his  perilous  situation, 
and  allow  him  to  return  with  all  his  troops  to  Persia,  if 
he  would  swear  a perpetual  peace  with  the  Ephthalites 
and  do  homage  to  himself  as  his  lord  and  master,  by 
prostration.  Perozes  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept  these  terms,  hard  as  he  might  think  them.  In- 
structed by  the  Magi,  he  made  the  required  prostration 
at  the  moment  of  sunrise,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
east,  and  thought  thus  to  escape  the  humiliation  of 
abasing  himself  before  a mortal  by  the  mental  reserva- 
tion that  the  intention  of  his  act  was  to  adore  the  great 
Persian  divinity.  He  then  swore  to  the  peace,  and  was 
allowed  to  return  with  his  army  intact  into  Persia.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  disgraceful  treaty^  that  serious  troubles  once  more 


^ Such  is  the  account  given  by- 
Procopius  (1.  s.  c.).  The  Persian 
writers,  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  pp.  132- 
136)  and  Mirkhond  (pp.  348,  349), 
substitute  a story  in  which  the  old 
myth  of  Zopyrus  (Herod,  iii.  154- 
158)  is  reproduced  with  little  alte- 
ration from  the  traditions  of  a thou- 
sand years  earlier.  According  to 
this  tale,  Perozes  was  guided  to  his 
destruction  in  the  desert  of  Merv 


by  an  Ephthalite  chief,  who  muti- 
lated himself  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Persians  and  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  sovereign. 

^ The  first  Ephthalite  war  of 
Perozes  cannot  have  terminated 
earlier  than  a.d.  469,  since  in  a.d. 
468  we  hear  of  the  Persians  as 
still  having  the  advantage  in  the 
struggle  (Priscus,  Fr.  41).  The 
troubles  in  Armenia,  which  led  to 
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broke  out  in  Armenia.  Perozes,  following  out  the 
policy  of  his  father,  Isdigercl,^  incessantly  persecuted 
the  Christians  of  his  northern  provinces,  especially  those 
of  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Albania.^  So  severe  were  his 
measures,  that  vast  numbers  of  the  Armenians  quitted 
their  country,  and  placing  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Greek  Emperor,  became  his  subjects,  and 
. entered  into  his  service.^  Armenia  was  governed  by 
Persian  officials,  and  by  apostate  natives  who  treated 
their  Christian  fellow-countrymen  with  extreme  rude- 
ness, insolence,  and  injustice.  Their  efforts  were  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  few  noble  families  who  still 
clung  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  had  not  chosen  to  ex- 
patriate themselves.  Among  these  the  most  important 
was  that  of  the  Mamigonians,  long  celebrated  in  Ar- 
menian history,^  and  at  this  time  reckoned  chief  among 
the  nobihty.  The  renegades  sought  to  discredit  this 
family  with  the  Persians ; and  Vahan,  son  of  Hemaiao-, 
Its  head,  found  himself  compelled  to  visit,  once  and 
again,  the  court  of  Persia,  in  order  to  meet  the  charges 
of  his  enemies  and  counteract  the  effect  of  their  calum- 
nies. Successful  in  vindicating  himself,  and  received 
into  high  favour  by  Perozes,  he  allowed  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  to  extort  from  him  what  he  had  guarded 
firmly  against  all  the  blasts  of  persecution — to  please 
his  sovereign,  he  formally  abjured  the  Christian  faith, 
and  professed  himself  a disciple  of  Zoroaster.^  The 


revolt  in  a.d.  481 
Parbe,  Vie  de  Vahan  le  Maniigo 
P*  10),  must  have  coinme 
several  years  previously — prob 
about  A.D.  475. 

2 See  above,  pp.  305-308. 
i atkanian,  in  the  Journal  u 
tique  for  1866,  p.  173. 

^ Lazare  Parbe,  Fie  de  Vc 


p.  G.  The  exodus  had  begun  even 
earlier  in  his  reign,  before  b.c.  464 
(Priscus,  Fr.  31). 

See  Faustus,  iv.  2,  11,  15,  &c. 
Zenob  de  Glag,  p.  337  j Mos.  Chor. 
ii.  81,  85  5 St.  Martin,  Jiecherches 
sur  rArmenie,  vol.  ii.  p.  23  &c 
Compare  above,  pp.  256,  306,  &c 
^ Lazare  Parbe,  p.  8.  ’ 
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triumph  of  the'aiiti-Christian  party  seemed  now  secured  ; 
but  exactly  at  this  point  a reaction  set  in.  Vahan 
became  a prey  to  remorse,  returned  secretly  to  his  old 
creed, 1 and  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out  the 
shame  of  his  apostasy  by  perilling  his  life  for  the 
Christian  cause.  The  opportunity  was  not  long  m pre- 
senting itself.  In  A.D.  481  Perozes  suffered  a defeat  at 
the  hand  of  the  barbarous  Koushans,  who  held  at  this 
time  the  .low  Caspian  tract  extending  from  Asterabad 
to  Derbend.  Iberia  at  once  revolted,  slew  its  Zoroas- 
trian  kino-,  Vazken,  and  placed  a Christian,  Vakhtang, 
upon  thedirone.  The  Persian  governor  of  Annenia, 
havino-  received  orders  to  quell  the  Iberian  rebellion, 
marched  with  all  the  troops  that  he  could  muster  into 
the  northern  province,  and  left  the  Armenians  free  to 
follow  their  own  devices.  A rising  immediately  took 
place  Vahan  at  first  endeavoured  to  check  the  move- 
ment, being  doubtful  of  the  power  of  Armenia  to  c^e 
with  Persia,  and  feeling  sure  that  the  aid  of  the  Greek 
emperor  could  not  be  counted  on.  But  the  popu  ar 
enthusiasm  overleaped  all  resistance  ; everywhere  the 
Christian  party  rushed  to  arms,  and  swore  to  free  itself; 
the  Persians  with  their  adherents  fled  the  coun  ry , 
Artaxata,  the  capital,  was  besieged  and  taken ; t le 
Cliristians  were  completely  victorious,  and,  having  ma  e 
themselves  masters  of  all  Persarmenia,  proceeded  to 
establish  a national  government,  placing  head 

as  king,  Sahag,  the  Bagratide,  and  appointing  I ahan, 
the  Mamigonian,  to  be  Sparapet,  or  ‘ Commander-in- 

Intelli"ence  of  these  events  recalled  the  Persian  go- 
vernorT  Ader-Veshnasp,  from  Iberia.  Eeturniiig  into 


^ Lazare  Parbe,  p.  0. 


2 Ibid.  pp.  10-14. 
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his  province  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  no  great  size, 
composed  of  Atropatenians,  Medes,  and  Cadusians,  he 
was  encountered  by  Vasag,  a brother  of  Vahan,  on  the 
river  Araxes,  with  a small  force,  and  was  completely 
defeated  and  slain. ^ 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  a.d.  481.  In  a.d.  482, 
the  Persians  made  a vigorous  attempt  to  recover  their 
lost  ground  by  sending  two  armies,  one  under  Ader- 
Nerseh  against  Armenia,  and  the  other  under  Mihran^ 
into  Iberia.  Vahan  met  the  army  of  Ader-Nerseh  in 
the  plain  of  Ardaz,  engaged  it,  and  defeated  it  after  a 
sharp  struggle,  in  which  the  king,  Sahag,  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  Mihran  was  opposed  by  Vakh- 
tang, the  Iberian  king,  who,  however,  soon  found  him- 
self overmatched,  and  was  forced  to  apply  to  Armenia 
for  assistance.  The  Armenians  came  to  his  aid  in  full 
force  ; but  their  generosity  was  ill  rewarded.  Vakhtang 
plotted  to  make  his  peace  with  Persia  by  treacherously 
betraying  his  allies  into  their  enemies’  hands ; and  the 
Armenians,  foiced  to  fight  at  tremendous  disadvantage, 
suffered  a severe  defeat.  Sahag,  the  king,  and  Vasag' 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Vahan,  were  slain  ; Vahan  him- 
self escaped,  but  at  the  head  of  only  a few  followers, 
with  whom  he  fled  to  the  highland  district  of  Daik,  on 
the  borders  of  Pome  and  Iberia.  Here  he  was  ‘ hunted 
upon  the  mountains  ’ by  Mihran,  and  would  probably 
have  been  forced  to  succumb  before  the  year  was  out, 
had  not  the  Persian  general  suddenly  received  a sum- 
mons from  his  sovereign,  who  needed  his  aid  against 
the  Koushans  of  the  low  Caspian  region.  Mihran, 
compelled  to  obey  this  call,  had  to  evacuate  Armenia, 


1)-  and  on  the 


supposed  force  of  the  word,  see 


Y 
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and  Vahairin  a few  weeks  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  coimtryd 

The  year  a.d.  483  now  arrived,  and  another  despe- 
rate attempt  was  made  to  crush  the  Armenian  revolt. 
Early  in  the  spring  a Persian  army  invaded  Armenia, 
under  a general  called  Hazaravougd.  Vahan  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  city  of 
Dovin,  and  to  be  there  besieged.  After  a while  he 
made  his  escape,  and  renewed  the  guerilla  warfare  in 
which  he  was  an  adept ; but  the  Persians  recovered 
most  of  the  country,  and  he  was  himself,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  driven  across  the  border  and  obhged  to 
seek  refuge  in  Eoman  Armenia,  whither  his  adversary 
had  no  ri^ht  to  follow  him.  Even  here,  however,  he 
was  not  safe.  Hazaravougd,  at  the  risk  of  a rupture 
with  Koine,  pursued  his  flying  foe  across  the  frontier ; 
and  Vahan  was  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  danger.  But 
the  Persian  system  of  constantly  changing  the  commands 
of  their  chief  oflScers  saved  him.  Hazaravougd  received 
orders  from  the  court  to  deliver  up  Armenia  to  a newly 
apiiointed  governor,  named  Sapor,®  and  to  direct  iis 
own  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  Iberia,  which  was  still  in 
Insurrection  In  this  latter  enterprise  he  was  success- 
ful • Iberia  submitted  to  him ; and  Vakhtang  fled  to 
Colchis  But  in  Armenia  the  substitution  of  Sapor  for 
Hazaravougd  led  to  disaster.  After  a vain  attempt  to 
procure  the  assassination  of  Vahan  by  two  of  his  officers 
whose  wives  were  Roman  prisoners.  Sapor  moved 
anainst  him  with  a strong  body  of  troops  ; but  the 


1 Lazare  Parbe,  pp.  18-28. 
3 Ibid.  p.  81. 


ness  of  the  numbers  which  he  re- 
presents as  engaged  on  either  side. 
Persian  armies  rarely  exceed  5,000 
men.  Armenian  are  still  smaller, 
and  are  generally  counted  by  hun- 
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brave  Mamigonian,  falling  upon  his  assailant  unawares, 
defeated  him  with  great  loss,  and  dispersed  his  army> 
A second  battle  was  fought  with  a similar  result ; and 
the  Persian  force,  being  demoralised,  had  to  retreat ; 
while  Vahan,  taking  the  offensive,,  established  himself  in 
Dovin,  and  once  more  rallied  to  his  side  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation.2  Affixirs  were  in  this  state,  when  sud- 


denly there  arrived  from  the  east  intelligence  of  the 
most  supreme  importance,  which  produced  a pause  in 
the  Armenian  conflict  and  led  to  the  placing  of  Arme- 
nian affairs  on  a new  footincr.. 

o 

Perozes  had,  from  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  the 
Ephthalite  monarch  (ab.  a.d.  470),  been  tormented  with 
the  feeling  that  he  had  suffered  degradation  and  dis- 
grace.^ He  had,  perhaps,  plunged  into  the  Armenian 
and  other  w^ars  ^ in  the  hope  of  drowning  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  shame,  in  his  own  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
minds  of  others.  But  fortune  had  not  greatly  smiled 
on  him  in  these  struggles  ; and  any  credit  that  he  ob- 
tained from  them  was  quite  insufficient  to  produce  for- 
getfulness of  his  great  disaster.  Hence,  as  time  went 
on,  he  became  more  and  more  anxious  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  the  past  by  a great  and  signal  victory  over 
his  conquerors.  He  therefore  after  some  years  ^ deter- 
mined to  renevf  the  war.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  chief 
liobed  opposed  himself  tO'  this  intention ; ® it  was  in 
vain  that  his  other  counsellors  sought  to  dissuade  him, 


I Lazare  Parbe,  p.  33.. 
^ Ibid.  p.  .35. 


, ' p..  137;  Mir- 

khond,  349-350  f Malcolm,  lEs- 
tory  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p 

• Wars  of  Peros^es  with  the 

and  others,  are 
indicated  by  Priscus  Panites  (Fr. 

o/;.  A great  war  with  the  Kou- 


f^hans  is  witnessed  to  by  Lazare 
Parbe  (p.  10). 

^ ^\pnr<fjov  TToXXff  vrrr(por(Proeov 
Bell.  Pers.  i.  4).  The  first  war 
seems  to  have  terminated  about 
A.D.  470,  the  second  to  have  com- 

PaThtliiP 

® Tabari,  l.s.c. 
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that  his  general,  Bahrain,  declared  against  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty,^  and  that  the  soldiers  showed  them- 
selves reluctant  to  fight.  Perozes  had  resolved,  ant 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  resolution.  He  collecte 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  a veteran  force,^  amounting, 
it  is  said®  to  100,000  men,  and  500  elephants,  placet 
the  direction  of  affairs  at  the  court  in  the  hands  o 
Balas  (Palash),  his  son  or  brother,'‘  and  then  marched 
upon  the  north-eastern  frontier,  with  the  determination 
to  attack  and  defeat  the  Ephthalites  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  According  to  some  Oriental  writers  he  en- 
deavoured to  escape  the  charge  of  having  falsified  his 
engairements  by  a curious  subterfuge.  The  exact  terms 
of  his  oath  to  Khush-newaz,  the  Ephthahte  king,  ha 
been  that  he  would  never  march  his  forces  past  a cer- 
tain pillar  which  that  monarch  had  erectecUo  mark 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Persian  and  Ephthahte 
dominions.  Perozes  persuaded  himself  that  he  won 
sufficiently  observe  his  engagement  if  he  kept  its  letter 
and  accordingly  he  lowered  the  pillar,  and  placed 
upon  a number  of  cars,  which  were  attached  together 
and  drawn  by  a train  of  fifty  elephants,  m front  of  his 
army  Thus,  however  deeply  he  invaded  the  Epht  la- 
hte  country,  he  never  ‘ passed  beyond  ’ the  pillar  which 

1 wJ™  not  .0  I.  l.»  »"» 

kept  his  vow,  but  not  in  that  of  his  natural  advisers. 
Tt  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Zoroastnan  priesthood 
speakimr  by  the  mouth  of  the  chief  Mobed,  disclaimed 
aL  exp^osed  the  fallacy  of  this  wretched  casuistry.' 


1 Patkanian,  from  the  Armenian 
authorities,  Journal  Astatiqne,  Ibbb, 

line  arm<5e  aguerrie.’  ^ 
khond  in  De  Sacy’s  translation,  p. 

350.) 


3 Tabari,  p.  138. 

4 On  the  true  relation  of  Balas 
to  Perozes,  see  below,  p.  331. 

5 As  Tabari,  p.  139. 

® Ibid. 
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The  Ephthalite  monarch,  on  learning  the  intention 
of  Perozes,  prepared  to  meet  his  attack  by  stratagem. 
He  had  taken  up  his  position  in  the  plain  near  Balkh, 
and  had  there  established  his  camp,  resolved  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  enemy.  During  the  interval  he 
proceeded  to  dig  a deep  and  broad  trench  ^ in  front  of 
his  whole  position,  leaving  only  a space  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  yards,  midway  in  the  work,  untouched.  Having 
excavated  the  trench,  he  caused  it  to  be  filled  with 
water,‘^  and  covered  carefully  with  boughs  of  trees, 
reeds,  and  earth,  so  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  plain  on  which  he  was  en- 
camped. On  the  arrival  of  the  Persians  in  his  front, 
he  first  of  all  held  a parley  with  Perozes,  in  which, 
after  reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  and  breach 
of  faith,  he  concluded  by  offering  to  renew  the  peace. 
Perozes  scornfully  refused ; whereupon  the  Ephthalite 
prince  hung  on  the  point  of  a lance  the  broken  treaty,^ 
and,  parading  it  in  front  of  the  Persian  troops,  exhorted 
them  to  avoid  the  vengeance  which  was  sure  to  fall  on 
the  perjured  by  deserting  their  doomed  monarch.  Upon 
this,  half  the  army,  we  are  told,^  retired  ; and  Khush- 
newaz  proceeded  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  remain- 
der by  means  of  the  plan  which  he  had  so  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand.  He  sent  a portion  of  his  troops 
across  the  ditch,  with  orders  to  challenge  the  Persians 
to  an  engagement,  and,  when  the  fight  began,  to  fly 
hastily,  and,  returning  within  the  ditch  by  the  sound 


rd<ppov  (5a0Hav  re  Kni  tvpovQ 

tKavu)g  txovaav.  (Procop.  B.P.  i.  4.) 
Tabari  says  it  was  fifteen  feet  deep 
and  thirty  wide  (vol.  ii.  p.  139). 

^ So  labari  (I.S.C.).  Neither  Pro- 
copius nor  Mirkhond  mentions  this 
circumstance. 


3 Mirkhond,  p.  350  ; Tabari,  ii. 
p.  141.  Procopius  states,  instead 
of  this,  that  the  salt  by  which 
Perozes  had  sworn,  was  suspended 
from  the  extreme  point  of  the  royal 
standard. 

* Tabari,  l.s.c. 
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passage,  unite  themselves  with  the  main  army.  The 
entire  Persian  host,  as  he  expected,  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, and  coming  unawares  upon  the  concealed  trench 
plunged  into  it,  was  inextricably  entangled,  and  easily 
destroyed.  Perozes  himself,  several  of  his  sons,^  and 
most  of  his  army,  perished.  Firuz-docht,  his  daughter, 
the  chief  Mobed,  and  great  numbers  of  the  rank  and 
lile  were  made  prisoners.  A vast  booty  was  taken.^ 
Khush-newaz  did  not  tarnish  the  glory  of  his  victory 
by  any  cruelties ; he  treated  the  captives  tenderly,  and 
caused  search  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  Perozes, 
which  was  found  and  honourably  interred. 

Thus  perished  Perozes,  after  a reign  of  (probably) 
twenty-six  years.^  He  was  undoubtedly  a brave  prince, 
and  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Al  Merdaneh^  ‘ the  Coura- 
geous,' which  he  received  from  his  subjects.^  But 
his  bravery,  unfortunately,  verged  upon  rashness,^  and 
Avas  unaccompanied  (so  far  as  appears)  by  any  other 
military  quality.  Perozes  had  neither  the  sagacity  to 
form  a good  plan  of  campaign,  nor  the  ability  to 
conduct  a battle.  In  all  the  Avars  wherein  he  was  per- 


1 Thirty,  according  to  Procopius, 

i.  4 (p.  19). 

^ A magnificent  pearl  which 
Perozes  wore  as  an  earring,  and  an 
amulet  which  he  carried  as  a brace- 
let, are  particularly  mentioned 
(Procop.  i.  4;  pp.  21-24;  Tabari, 

ii.  p.  142). 

2 Tabari  (l.s.c.)  makes  the  exact 
length  of  his  reign  twenty-six  years 
and  fi^ve  months.  Mirkhond  says 
twenty-six  years  (p.  351);  Euty- 
chius  (vol.  i.  p.  100  ; vol.  ii.  m 1^^) 
twenty-seven;  Ma^oudi  (vol.  ii.  p. 
195)  twenty-nine ; Agathias  (iv. 
27)  twenty-four.  The  ‘ twenty- 
four  years  ’ of  Agathias  have  per- 
haps come  from  a writer  who 
assigned  the  first  two  years  after 


the  death  of  Isdigerd  II.  to  Hormis- 
das.  The  true  chronology  appears 
to  be  the  following : — Isdigerd  II. 
died  early  in  a.d.  457.  Both 
Perozes  and  Hormisdas  claimed 
the  throne  and  reckoned  themselves 
kings  from  this  time.  Hormisdas 
succumbed  in  a.d.  459.  Perozes 
was  killed  late  in  a.d.  483,  twenty- 
six  years  and  five  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  twenty-four 
years  after  the  death  (or  dethrone- 
ment) of  Hormisdas. 

Mirkhond,  p.  351  ; Malcolm, 
History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

5 Compare  Agathias  (l.s.c.)  : — 
civ))p  ToXfuiriaQ  y'tt'  ayai>  koI  (pi\o- 
TToXf/iOf — and  again  7rX«ov  T/v  avrt^ 

Tov  jSotiXtvoix'tvov  TO  Opaavvot , 
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sonally  engaged  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  only  tri- 
umphs which  gilded  his  arms  were  gained  by  his  gene- 
rals. In  his  civil  administration,  on  the  contrary,  he 
obtained  a character  for  humanity  and  justice  and,  if 
the  Oriental  accounts  of  his  proceedings  during  the 
great  famine  ^ are  to  be  regarded  as  trustworthy,  we 
must  admit  that  his  wisdom  and  benevolence  were 
such  as  are  not  commonly  found  in  those  who  bear 
rule  in  the  East.  His  conduct  towards  Khush-newaz 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  great  blot  upon  his 
good  fame  and  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  justify  the 
paltry  casuistry  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
his  actions  with  his  words  at  the  time  of  his  second  in- 
vasion. But  his  persistent  hostility  towards  the  Eph- 
thalites  is  far  from  inexcusable,  and  its  motive  may 
have  been  patriotic  rather  than  personal.  He  probably 
felt  that  the  Ephthalite  power  was  among  those  from 
which  Persia  had  most  to  fear,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  weak  in  him  to  allow  gratitude  for  a favour  con- 
ferred upon  himself  to  tie  his  hands  in  a matter  where 
the  interests  of  his  country  were  vitally  concerned.  The 
Ephthalites  continued  for  nearly  a century  more  to  be 
among  the  most  dangerous  of  her  neighbours  to  Per- 
sia ; and  it  was  only  by  frequent  attacks  upon  them  in 
their  own  homes  that  Persia  could  reasonably  hope  to 
ward  off  their  ravages  from  her  territory. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  coins  of  Hor- 
misdas  HI.,  the  brother  and  predecessor  of  Perozes. 
Those  which  are  assigned  to  him  by  Mordtmann  ^ bear 
a name  which  has  no  resemblance  to  his ; and  those 


P*  128;  MirkhoE 

p.  345. 

I See  above,  pp.  314-5. 
Malcolm,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-131 
Cribbon,  vol.  v.  p.  85. 


^ Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  71 ; 
vol.  xii.  p.  12,  The  name  on  these 
coins  is  read  as  Chodad-Varda 
Chodar- Varda,  or  Chatar- Varda.  ^ 
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bearing  the  name  of  Earn,  which  Mr.  Taylor  considers 
to  be  coins  of  Hormisdas/  cannot  have  been  issued 
under  his  authority,  since  Earn  was  the  guardian  and 
general,  not  of  Hormisdas,  but  of  his  brother. Perhaps 

the  remarkable  specimen  figured 
by  M.  Longperier  in  his  valuable 
work,®  which  shows  a bull’s  head 
in  place  of  the  usual  inflated  ball, 
may  really  belong  to  this  prince. 
The  legend  upon  it  is  read  without 
any  doubt  as  Auhrimazd,  or  ‘ Hor- 
misdas ; ’ and  in  general  charac- 
ter it  is  certainly  Sassanian,^  and  of 
about  this  period. 

The  coins  of  Perozes  are  undoubted,  and  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  distinguished  generally  by  the 
addition  to  the  ordinary  crown  of  two  wings,  one  in 
front  of  the  crown,  and  the  other  behind  it,^  and  bear 
the  legend.  Kadi  Piruzi,^  or  Mazdisn  Kadi  Piruzi,  i.e. 
‘King  Perozes,’  or  ‘the  Ormazd- worshipping  king 
Perozes.’  The  earring  of  the  monarch  is  a triple  pen- 
dant.^ On  the  reverse,  besides  the  usual  fire-altar  and 
supporters,  we  see  on  either  side  of  the  altar-flame  a 


COIN  OF  HORMISDAS  111. 
(doubtful). 


^ Num,  Chron.  for  1873,  No. 
51  (New  Series),  pp.  225-7. 

See  above,  p.  312.  Mr.  Thomas 
speaks  of  Ham  (or  Haham)  as  ‘the 
paternally  nominated  guardian  and 
administrator’  of  Hormisdas  (p. 
226).  But  the  authors  whom  he 
quotes,  Elis^e  and  Moyse  de  Ha- 
ghank,  state  exactly  the  reverse — 
that  he  governed  for  Perozes,  de- 
feated Hormisdas,  and  put  him  to 
death. 

® Medailles  de»  Sassanides,  pi.  ix. 

fig.  1.  ^ . 

^ Mordtmann  denies  this  (Zeit- 
schrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  71),  but,  as  it 


appears  to  me,  without  sufficient 
reason. 

^ These  wings,  which  were  now 
first  introduced,  became  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  later 
coinage  from  Chosroes  H.  down- 
wards, and  passed  to  the  Arabs. 
Some  coins  of  Perozes  are  without 
the  wings  (see  Mordtmann  in  the 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii.  No.  172  ; Long- 
p6rier,  Medailles,  pi.  ix.  fig.  2). 

® Mordtmann,  Zkdtschrift,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  93  et  seqq.  On  the  meaning 
of  kadi,  compare  Thomas  in  Num. 
Chron.  for  1873,  pp.  229-230. 

Longperier,  medailles,  p.  02. 
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star  and  a crescent.  The  legend  here  is  M — probably 
for  malka^  ‘ king  ’ — or  else  Kadi,  together  with  a 
mint-mark.  The  mints  named  are 
numerous,  comprising  (according  to 
Mordtmann)  ^ Persepolis,  Ispahan, 

Ehages,  Nehavend,  Darabgherd,  Za- 
dracarta,  Nissa,  Behistun,  Chuzistan, 

Media,  Kerman,  and  Azerbijan  ; or 
(according  to  Mr.  Thomas)^  Per- 
sepolis, Easht,  Kehavend,  Darab- 
gherd, Baiza,  Modain,  Merv,  Shiz, 

Iran,  Kerman,  Yezd,  and  fifteen 
others.  The  general  character  of 
the  coinage  is  rude  and  coarse,  the 
reverse  of  the  coins  showing  especial 
signs  of  degradation. 

Besides  his  coins,  one  other  memorial  of  the  reign  of 
Perozes  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  This  is  a 
cup  or  vase,  of  antique  and  elegant  form,  engraved 
with  a hunting-scene,  which  has  been  thus  described 
by  a recent  writer :: — ‘ This  cup,  which  comes  from 
Eussia,  has  a diameter  of  thirty-one  centimetres,  and  is 
shaped  like  a ewer  without  handles.  At  the  bottom 
there  stands  out  in  relief  the  figure  of  a monarch  on 
horseback,  pursuing  at  full  speed  various  wild  animals ; 
before  him  fly  a wild  boar  and  wild  sow,  together  with 
their  young,  an  ibex,  an  antelope,  and  a buffalo.  Two 
other  boars,  an  ibex,  a buffalo,  and  an  antelope  are 
strewn  on  the  ground,  pierced  with  arrows.  . . . The 


COIN  OF  PEROZES. 


^ ZeitscJirift,  Yol.  viii.  pp.  73-78 ; 
Yol.  xii.  p.  12. 

C%ron.  for  1873,  p.  223. 
Ih©  abbreviated  form  of  most  of 
the  mint-marks  renders  their  attri- 
bution more  or  less  doubtful  j hence 


much  of  the  diYersity  in  the  above 
lists.  The  general  tendency  to  ex- 
tend more  and  more  widely  the 
principle  of  local  mints,  as  time 
went  on,  is,  however,  quite  beyond 
dispute. 
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king  has  an  aquiline  nose,  an  eye  which  is  very  wide 
open,  a short  beard,  horizontal  moustaches  of  consider- 
able length,  the  hair  gathered  behind  the  head  in  quite 
a small  knot,  and  the  ear  ornamented  with  a double 
pendant,  pear-shaped ; the  head  of  the  monarch  sup- 
ports a crown,  which  is  mural  at  the  side  and  back, 
while  it  bears  a crescent  in  front ; two  wings  surmount- 
ing a globe  within  a crescent  form  the  upper  part 
of  the  head-dress.  ...  On  his  right  the  king 
carries  a short  dagger  and  a quiver  full  of  arrows,  on 
his  left  a sword.  . . . Firuz,  who  has  the  finger-guard 
of  an  archer  on  his  right  hand,  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  bending  a large  bow  made  of  horn.’  ^ There  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  thus  described  is 
rightly  assigned  to  Perozes. 


^ See  the  Annales  de  VInstitut  Archeologique  for  1843,  vol.  xv.  p.  lOo. 
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Accession  of  Solas  or  Palash.  His  Selationship  to  Serozes.  Peace  made 
ivith  the  Ephthalites.  Pacijicaticm  of  Armenia  and  General  Edict  of 
Toleration.  Pevolt  of  Zareh,  Son  of  Perozes,  and  Suppression  of  the 
Sevolt  with  the  help  of  the  Armenians.  Flight  of  Kohad  to  the  Eph- 
thalites.  Further  Changes  in  Armenia.  T ahan  made  Governor.  Eenth 
of  Salas ; his  Character.  Coins  ascribed  to  him. 

BaAay  . . . ettI  ttiv  avaBas,  ovdeu  ti  (pa'iu€Tai  a^iacfy'fjyn'i'or  ^pdcras  TToXiguv 

eveKa  Ka\  Trapard^ewr, — Agathias,  iv.  27 ; p.  137,  D. 


Perozes  was  succeeded  by  a prince  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Balas,  the  Arabs  and  later  Persians  Palash,  but 
whose  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Valakhesh^  or 
\ olagases.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  his  relation- 
ship to  his  predecessor,  the  native  writers  unanimously 
lepresenting  him  as  the  son  of  Perozes  and  brother  of 
Kobad,^  while  the  Greeks^  and  the  contemporary  Arme- 
nians^ declare  with  one  voice  that  he  was  Kobad’s 
uncle  and  Perozes’  brother.  It  seems  on.  the  whole 
most  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  are 
right ; ^ and  we  may  suppose  that  Perozes,  having  no  son 
whom  he  could  trust  to  take  his  place®  when  he  quitted 


^ This  is  M.  Longperier’s  reading 
of  the  legend  upon  the  coin  which 
he  ascribes  to  Balas  {Medailles,  p. 
Co).  M.  Bartholomaei  substantially 
agrees  with  him.  Mordtmann  dif- 
fers {Zeitschnff  vol.  viii.  p.  71).  It 
IS  generally  allowed,  however,  that 
the  name,  whatever  its  native  form, 
represented  the  old  Parthian  Vol- 
gasu  or  Volagases. 

" Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138,  142, 


144;  Mirkhond,  p.  351.  So  Ma- 
^oudi,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

’ Agathias,  iv.  27;  p.  137,  D; 
Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  106,  A. 

^ Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  I860,  p,  177. 

^ Compare  Malcolm,  History  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  131,  note;  Pat- 
kaniau  (l.s.c.),  &c. 

The  Greeks  make  him  father  of 
a numerous  tamily  of  g'rown-up 
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his  capital  in  order  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Ephthalite  war,  put  the  regency  and  the  guardianship  of 
his  children  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Volakhesh, 
who  thus,  not  unnaturally,  became  king  when  it  was 

found  that  Perozes  had  fallen. 

The  first  efibrts  of  the  new  monarch  were  of  neces- 
sity directed  towards  an  arrangement  with  the  Ephtha- 
lites,  whose  signal  victory  over  Perozes  had  laid  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Persia  open  to  their  attack. 
Balas,  we  are  told,^  employed  on  this  service  the  arms 
and  arts  of  an  officer  named  Sukhra  or  Sufrai,  who  was 
at  the  time  governor  of  Seistan.  Sukhra  collected  an 
imposing  force,  and  conducted  it  to  the  Ephthalite 
border,  where  he  alarmed  Khush-newaz  by  a display 
of  his  own  skill  with  the  bow.^  He  then  enteied  into 
negotiations  and  obtained  the  release  of  Firuz-docht, 
of”  he  Grand  Mobed,  and  of  the  other  important  pri- 
soners, together  with  the  restoration  of  a large  portion 
of  the  captured  booty,  but  was  probably  compelled^  to 
accept  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign  some  humiliating 
conditions.  Procopius  informs  us  that,  m conse(^uence 
of  the  defeat  of  Perozes,  Persia  became  subject  to  the 
Ephthalites  and  paid  them  tribute  for  two  years  and 
this  is  so  probable  a result,  and  one  so  likely  to  have 
been  concealed  by  the  native  writers,  that  his  authority 
must  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  silence  of  Mii- 
khond  and  Tabari.  Balas,  we  must  suppose,  consented 
to  become  an  Ephthalite  tributary,  rather  than  renew 
the  war  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  brother.  If  he 


8ons,  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
the  Ephthalite  war  (Procop.  - 
i 4;  p.  11,  A),  and  who  nerished 
there  (ibid.  p.  12,  C) ; but  the 
existence  of  these  persons  is  un- 
known to  the  native  historians. 


1 Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  142 ; Mir- 
khond,  p.  351. 

Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

^ Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  4,  ad  Jin. 
Compare  Theophanes,  Chronograph, 
1 p.  100,  A 5 Cedreniis,  p.  355,  D. 
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accepted  this  position,  we  can  well  understand  that 
Khush-newaz  would  grant  him  the  small  concessions 
of  which  the  Persian  writers  boast ; while  otherwise 
the  restoration  of  the  booty  and  the  prisoners  without 
a battle  is  quite  inconceivable. 

Secure,  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  engagements,  from 
any  molestation  in  this  quarter,  Balas  was  able  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  north-western  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  address  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of  paci- 
fying Armenia,  and  bringing  to  an  end  the  troubles 
which  had  now  for  several  years  afflicted  that  unhappy 
province.  His  first  step  was  to  nominate  as  Marzpan, 
or  governor,  of  Armenia,  a Persian  who  bore  the  name 
of  Nikhor,  a man  eminent  for  justice  and  moderation^ 
Nikhor,  instead  of  attacking  Vahan,  who  held  almost 
the  whole  of  the  country,  since  the  Persian  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Perozes,^ 
proposed  to  the  Armenian  prince  that  they  should 
discuss  amicably  the  terms  upon  which  his  nation 
would  be  content  to  end  the  war  and  resume  its  old 
position  of  dependence  upon  Persia.  Vahan  expressed 
his  willingness  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  an  arrange- 
ment, and  suggested  the  following  as  the  terms  on 
which  he  and  his  adherents  would  be  willing  to  lay 
down  their  arms  : — 

(1)  The  existing  fire-altars  should  be  destroyed,  and 
no  others  should  be  erected  in  Armenia. 

(2)  The  Armenians  should  be  allowed  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  no  Arme- 
nians should  be  in  future  tempted  or  bribed  to  declare 
themselves  disciples  of  Zoroaster. 


^ Lazare  Parbe,  p.  38. 

^ Sapor  and  Ilazaravougd  had 
been  both  required  to  march  with 


all  their  forces  to  Ctesiphon  (ib.  p. 
3b). 
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(3)  If  converts  were  nevertheless  made  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Zoroastrianism,  places  should  not  be  given  to 
them. 

(4)  The  Persian  king  should  in  person,  and  not  by 
deputy,  administer  the  affairs  of  Armenia.^  Kikhor 
expressed  himself  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  these 
terms;  and,  after  an  exchange  of  hostages,  Vahan 
visited  his  camp  and  made  arrangements  with  him  for 
the  solemn  ratification  of  peace  on  the  aforesaid  condi- 
tions. An  edict  of  toleration  was  issued,  and  it  was 
formally  declared  that  ‘ every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to 
adhere  to  his  own  religion,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
driven  to  apostatise.’  ^ Upon  these  terms  peace  was 
concluded  between  Vahan  and  Nikhor,^  and  it  was 
only  necessary  that  the  Persian  monarch  should  ratify 
the  terms  for  them  to  become  formally  binding. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  and  the  consent  of 
Balas  to  the  terms  agreed  upon  had  not  yet  been 
positively  signified,  an  important  revolution  took  place 
at  the  court  of  Persia.  Zareh,  a son  of  Perozes, 
preferred  a claim  to  the  crown,  and  was  supported 
in  his  attempt  by  a considerable  section  of  the 
people.^  A civil  war  followed  ; and  among  the  officers 
employed  to  suppress  it  was  Nikhor,  the  governor  of 
Armenia.  On  Ins  appointment  he  suggested  to  Vahan 
that  it  would  lend  great  force  to  the  Armenian  claims, 
if  under  the  existing  circumstances  the  Armenians 
would  furnish  effective  aid  to  Balas,  and  so  enable 
him  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  \ ahan  saw  the  im- 


* See  Lazare  Parbe,  pp.  3^39. 

2 Patkanian  (Journal  Asiatique, 

18C6,  p.  176). 

3 Lazare  Parbe,  p.  39. 

4 The  revolt  of  Zareh,  and  his 
relationship  to  Perozes,  rest  wholly 


on  the  testimony  of  the  Armenian 
writers,  who,  however,  can  hardly 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  matter. 
(See  Lazare  Parbe,  p.  42  ; and  com- 
pare Patkanian,  ut  supra,  p.  175.) 
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portance  of  the  conjuncture,  and  immediately  sent  to 
Nikhor’s  aid  a powerful  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  his  own  nephew,  Gregory.  Zareh  was 
defeated,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  great  valour 
and  excellent  conduct  of  the  Armenian  contingent.  He 
fled  to  the  mountains,  but  was  pursued,  and  was  very 
shortly  afterwards  made  prisoner  and  slain. ^ 

Soon  after  this,  Kobad,  son  of  Perozes,  regarding  the 
crown  as  rightfully  his,  put  forward  a claim  to  it,  but, 
meeting  with  no  success,  was  compelled  to  quit  Persia 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  kind  protection  of  the 
Ephthalites,^  who  were  always  glad  to  count  among 
their  refugees  a Persian  pretender.  The  Ephthalites, 
however,  made  no  immediate  stir — it  would  seem  that 
so  long  as  Balas  paid  his  tribute  they  were  content, 
and  felt  no  inclination  to  disturb  what  seemed  to  them 
a satisfactory  arrangement. 

The  death  of  Zareh  and  the  flight  of  Kobad  left 
Balas  at  liberty  to  resume  the  work  which  their  rebel- 
lions had  interrupted — the  complete  pacification  of 
Armenia.  Knowing  how  much  depended  upon  Vahan, 
he  summoned  him  to  his  court,  received  him  with  the 
highest  honours,  listened  attentively  to  his  represen- 
tations, and  finally  agreed  to  the  terms  which  Vahan 
had  formulated.3  At  the  same  time  he  replaced  Nikhor 
by  a governor  named  Antegan,  a worthy  successor, 
mild,  prudent,  and  equitable ^ and,  to  show  his 
confidence  in  the  Mamigonian  prince,  appointed  him 
to  the  high  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  or  ‘ Sparapet.’ 
This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  last  long.  Antegan, 
after  ruling  Armenia  for  a few  months,  represented  to 


^ Patkanian,  p 
^ Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
khond,  p.  352. 


17G. 

P- 


145;  Mir- 


^ See  above,  pp.  333-4. 
^ Lazare  Parbe,  p.  44. 
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his  royal  master  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  to 
entrust  Vahan  with  the  government/  that  the  same 
head  which  had  conceived  the  terms  of  the  pacification 
might  watch  over  and  ensure  theh  execution.  Ante- 
gan’s  recommendation  approved  itself  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  who  proceeded  to  recall  his  self-denying 
councillor,  and  to  install  Vahan  in  the  vacant  ofhce. 
The  post  of  Sparapet  was  assigned  to  “V  art,  Vahan  s 
brother.  Christianity  was  then  formally  re-established 
as  the  State  religion  of  Armenia ; the  fire-ahars  were 
destroyed;  the  churches  reclaimed  and  purified;  the 
hierarchy  restored  to  its  former  position  and  powers. 
A reconversion  of  almost  the  whole  nation  to  the 
Christian  faith  was  the  immediate  result;  the  apostate 
Armenians  recanted  their  errors,  and  abjured  Zoroas- 
trianism ; Armenia,  and  with  it  Iberia,  were  pacified ; 
and  the  two  provinces  which  had  been  so  long  a cause 
of  weakness  to  Persia  grew  rapidly  into  mam  sources 

of  her  strength  and  prosperity. 

The  new  arrangement  had  not  been  long  completed 
when  Balas  died  (a.d.  487).  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  he  held  the  throne  for  no  more  than  four  years,  and 
generally  allowed  that  he  died  peaceably  by  a natural 
death.*  He  was  a wise  and  just  prince,^  mild  mhis  temper. 


1 Lazare  Parbe,  p.  45. 

2Ibid.  p.  46. 

3 Affathias,  iv.  27  ; p.  138,  A , 
Eutvch.  ii.  p.  127;  Syncellus,  p. 
860,  D;  Tabari,  vol.  n.  p-  H-f.? 
Mirkbond,  p.  352  ; Ma90udi,  vo  • h* 
p 195;  Lazare  Parbe,  p.  4b;  lat- 
kanian,p.l76,&c.  The  four  yea^ 
were  probably  not  complete,  Half^ 
ascending  the  throne  in  A.m  4b4, 
and  dying  before  the  termination  ot 

A.D.  487.  . i 

4 There  is  not  the  same  univ;^er9al 

acrreeraent  here.  Tabari  (p.  144), 
Mirkhond  (p.  352),  Eutychius 


(I.S.C.),  and  Agathias  (l.s.c.),  speak 
of  Balas  as  dying  a natural  death. 
Lazare  Parbe  makes  him  dethroned 
bv  his  subjects  as  too  peacetul  (p. 
46).  Procopius  (B.  P.  i.  5 and  6) 
and  others  (Theophan.  p.  106,  A ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  356, 0)  confound  Balas 
with  Zamaspes,  and  say  that  he 
was  dethroned  and  blinded  by 

Kobad.  ... 

5 Mirkhond,  p.  351 ; Tabari,  ii. 

p.  144. 

6 Agathias,  iv.  27  : U^^oc  rovs: 

rpoTfOV^  Kui  ?/7riot'. 
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averse  to  military  enterprises/  and  inclined  to  expect 
better  results  from  pacific  arrangements  than  from  wars 
and  expeditions.  His  internal  administration  of  the 
empire  gave  general  satisfaction  to  his  subjects;  he 
protected  and  relieved  the  poor,  extended  cultivation, 
and  punished  governors  who  allowed  any  men  in  their 
])rovince  to  fall  into  indigence.^  His  prudence  and 
moderation  are  especially  conspicuous  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  Armenian  difficulty,  whereby  he  healed  a 
chronic  sore  that  had  long  drained  the  resources  of  his 
country.  His  submission  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Eph- 
thalites  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a want  of  courage 
or  of  patriotism ; but  there  are  times  when  the  pu"r- 
chase  of  a peace  is  a necessity ; and  it  is  not  clear  that 
Balas  was  minded  to  bear  the  obligation  imposed  on 
him  a moment  longer  than  was  necessary.  The  writers 
who  record  the  fact  that  Persia  submitted  for  a time  to 
pay  a tribute  limit  the  interval  during  which  the  obli- 
gation held  to  a couple  of  years.^  It  would  seem, 
theiefore,  that  Balas,  who  reigned  four  years,  must,  a 
year  at  least  before  his  demise,  have  shaken  ofi"  the 
Ephthalite  yoke  and  ceased  to  make  any  acknowledo-- 
ment  of  dependence.  Probably  it  was  owing  to  the 
new  attitude  assumed  by  him,  that  the  Ephthalites, 
after  refusing  to  give  Kobad  any  material  support  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  adopted  a new  policy  in  the 
year  of  Balas’  death  (a.d.  487),  and  lent  the  pretender 
a force  ^ with  which  he  was  about  to  attack  his  uncle 
when  news  reached  him  that  attack  was  needless,  since 
Balas  was  dead  and  his  own  claim  to  the  succession 


Agathias,  iv.  27.  See  tlie  pas- 
sage prefixed  to  this  chapter. 
^"Tabari,  l.s.c.j  Mirkhond,  p. 

oOj.  ^ 


3 See  above,  p.  332,  note 

(“•,  P-  146)  aud 
Mirkhond  (l.s.c.)  relate. 
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undisputed.  Balas  nominated  no  successor  upon  liis 
death-bed,  thus  giving  in  his  last  moments  an  additional 
proof  of  that  moderation  and  love  of  peace  which  had 
characterised  his  reign. 

Coins,  which  possess  several  points  of  interest,  are 
assigned  to  Balas  by  the  best  authorities.^  The^  bear 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king  with  the  usual 
mural  crown  surmounted  by  a crescent  and  inflated 
ball.  The  beard  is  short  and  curled.  The  hair  falls 


flames,  and  with  the  star  and  crescent  on  either  side, 
as  introduced  by  Perozes.  It  bears  commonly  the 
legend,  Valakdshi,  with  a mint-mark.  The  mints  em- 
ployed are  those  of  Iran,  Kerman,  Ispahan,  Kisa, 
Ledan,  Shiz,  Zadracarta,  and  one  or  two  others. 


COIN  OF  BALAS. 


behind  the  head,  also  in  curls. 
The  earring,  wherewith  the  ear 
is  ornamented,  has  a double 
pendant.  Flames  issue  from  the 
left  shoulder,  an  exceptional  pe- 
culiarity in  the  Sassanian  series, 
but  one  which  is  found  also 
among  the  Indo-Scythian  kings 
with  whom  Balas  was  so  closely 
connected.  The  full  legend  upon 
the  coins  appears  to  be  Hur 
Kadi  Valakdshi,  ‘ Volagases,  the 
Pire  King.’  The  reverse  ex- 
hibits the  usual  fire-altar,  but 
with  the  king’s  head  in  the 


^ Longp<5ri6r,  IMcdciillBS  clcs  Scissfi- 
nides,  p.  C5,  and  pi.  ix.  fig.  5 ; 


Thomas,  Num,  Chron.  1S73,  pp. 
228-9. 
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First  Feign  of  Kobad.  His  Favourites^  Siifrai  and  Sapor.  His  Kkazar 
War.  Ftse,  Teaching,  and  Influence  of  Mazdak.  His  Claim  to  Mi- 
raculous Powers.  Fohad  adopts  the  New  Feligion,  and  attempts  to 
impose  it  on  the  Armenians.  Fevolt  of  Armenia  under  Vahan,  success- 
ful. Kobad  yields.  General  Febellion  in  Persia,  and  Feposition  of 
Kobad.  Fscape  of  Mazdak.  Short  Feign  of  Zamasp.  His  Coins. 

Ka^dSris  Se  6 rov  Uep6(ov  vcTTaros  vl6s,  rijs  ^aaiKeias  Spa^dixevos,  ini  rb  /Siaidre- 
poy  TT)  dpxfj  ixparo  koL  Koivds  rds  yvraiKas  ivo{JLodiTt\(rev  exeiv. 

Cedeenus,  p.  356,  B,  C. 

When  Kobad  fled  to  the  Ephthalites  on  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  seize  the  crown,  he  was  received,  we 
are  told,i  with  open  arms ; but  no  material  aid  was 
given  to  him  for  the  space  of  three  years.  However, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile,  a change  came  over  the 
Ephthalite  policy,  and  he  returned  to  his  capital  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  with  which  Khush-newaz  had  furnished 
him.  The  change  is  reasonably  connected  with  the 
withholding  of  his  tribute  by  Balas  ; ^ and  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  Kobad,  when  he  accepted  Ephthalite 
aid,  did  not  pledge  himself  to  resume  the  subordinate 
position  which  his  uncle  had  been  content  to  hold  for 
two  years.  It  seems  certain  that  he  was  accompanied 
to  his  capital  by  an  Ephthalite  contingent,^  which  he 
richly  rewarded  before  dismissing  it.  Owing  his  throne 
to  the  aid  thus  afforded  him,  he  can  scarcely  have  re- 
fused to  make  the  expected  acknowledgment.  Distinct 

Taban,  yol.  ii.  p.  146 ; Mirkhond,  p.  852.  ^ aboTe,  p.  837 

3 Tabari,  l.s.c.  ^ 
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evidence  on  the  point  is  wanting ; but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  for  some  years  Kobad  held  the  Persian 
throne  on  the  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Khush- 
newaz,  and  recognising  him  as  his  lord  paramount. 

During  the  early  portion  of  his  first  reign,  which 
extended  from  a.d.  487  to  498,  we  are  told  that  he 
entrusted  the  entire  administration  of  affairs  to  Sukhia, 
or  Sufrai,^  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of  his 
uncle.  Sufrai’s  son,  Zer-Mihr,  had  faithfully  adhered 
to  him  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  exile ; ‘ and 
Kobad  did  not  regard  it  as  a crime  that  the  father  had 
opposed  his  ambition,  and  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
authority  into  the  scale  against  him.  He  recognised 
fidelity  as  a quality  that  deserved  reward,  and  was 
sufficiently  magnanimous  to  forgive  an  opposition  that 
had  sprung  from  a virtuous  motive,  and,  moreover,  had 
not  succeeded.  Sufrai  accordingly  governed  Persia 
for  some  years  ; the  army  obeyed  him,  and  the  civil 
administration  was  completely  in  his  hands.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Kobad  after 
a while  grew  jealous  of  his  subordinate,  and  was  anxious 
to  stripliini  of  the  quasi-regal  authority  which  he  exer- 
cised and  assert  his  own  right  to  direct  affairs.  But, 
alone,  he  felt  unequal  to  such  a task.  He  therefore 
called  in  the  assistance  of  an  officer  who  bore  the  name 
of  Sapor,  and  had  a command  in  the  district  of  Ehages. 
Sapor  undertook  to  rid  his  sovereign  of  the  incubus 
whereof  he  complained,  and,  with  the  tacit  sanction  o 
the  monarch,  he  contrived  to  fasten  a quarrel  on 
Sufrai,  which  he  pushed  to  such  an  extremity  that,  at 
tlie  end  of  it,  he  dragged  the  minister  from  the  royal 


1 Sufrai'  is  the  form  used  by  the 
Hersians,  Sukhra  that  employed 
by  the  Arabs  (Mirkhond,  p. 


2 Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
Mirkhond,  p.  352. 

5 Tabari,  p.  147. 


pp. 
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apartment  to  a prison,  liad  him  heavily  ironed,  and  in 
a few  days  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Sapor, 
upon  this,  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by 
Sufrai ; he  was  recognised  at  once  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  Sipehbed,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops.^ 
Kobad,  content  to  have  vindicated  his  royal  power  by 
the  removal  of  Sufrai,  conceded  to  the  second  favourite 
as  much  as  he  had  allowed  to  the  first,  and  once  more 
suffered  the  management  of  affairs  to  pass  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  a subject. 

The  only  war  in  which  Persia  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  during  the  first  reign  of  Kobad  was  one  with 
the  Khazars.  This  important  people,  now  heard  of  for 
the  first  time  in  Persian  history,  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied, in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  the  steppe  country  between 
the  Wolga  and  the  Don,^  whence  they  made  raids 
through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  into  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Iberia,  Albania,  and  Armenia.  Whether 
they  were  Turks,  as  is  generally  believed,^  or  Circas- 
sians, as  has  been  ingeniously  argued  by  a living  writer,'^ 
is  doubtful ; but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  regarding 
them  as  at  this  time  a race  of  fierce  and  terrible  barba- 
rians, nomadic  in  their  habits,  ruthless  in  their  wars, 
cruel  and  uncivilised  in  their  customs,  a fearful  curse  to 
the  regions  which  they  overran  and  desolated.  We 
shall  meet  with  them  again,  more  than  once,  in  the 
later  history,  and  shall  have  to  trace  to  their  hostility 


^ Tabari,  p.  148. 

* See  Frahn,  De  Chnsaris,  Ex- 
c^pta  ex  Hist.  Arab. ; and  compare 
St.  Martin  s Jsotes  to  the  Eas- 
Empi7'e  oi  Le  Beau,  tom.  xi.  p. 

ono  ’ T3  Chronograph,  p. 

• 7 ’ Eie  Deutschen  und 

die  JStachharstamme,  pp  721-742  • 
Neumann,  Die  Vblker  des  sMlichm 
Jiusslands,  p.  99 ; &c. 


^ Theoph.  Chron.  p.  263,  C : 

TOVQ  'TovpKOVQ  (ITTO  r7j^  ftpac,  oi)Q 

Xa^dpovg  ovopd^nvatv.  Prichard, 
Ehysical  History  of  Mankind,  vol. 
iv.  p.  322;  Smith’sNotes  on  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  407  ; &c. 

^ See  a paper  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
lloworth  in  the  Ethnological  Journal 
for  1870,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182-192, 
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some  of  the  worst  disasters  that  befel  the  Persian  arms. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  apparent  ease.  Kobad  marched  against 
their  Khan  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a hundred  thousand 
men,  defeated  him  in  a battle,  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  and  returned  to  his  capital  with  an 
enormous  booty.^  To  check  their  incursions,  he  is 
said  to  have  built  on  the  Armenian  frontier  a town 
called  Amid,^  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand, 
not  the  ancient  Amida  (or  Diarbekr),  but  a second 
city  of  the  name,  further  to  the  east  and  also  further  to 
the  north,  on  the  border  line  which  separated  Armenia 
from  Iberia. 

The  triumphant  return  of  Kobad  from  his  Khazar 
war  might  have  seemed  likely  to  secure  him  a long 
and  prosperous  reign;  but  at  the  moment  when  fortune 
appeared  most  to  smile  upon  him,  an  insidious  evil, 
which  had  been  gradually  but  secretly  sapping  the 
vitals  of  his  empire,  made  itself  apparent,  and,  drawing 
the  monarch  within  the  sphere  of  its  inlluence,  involved 
him  speedily  in  difficulties  which  led  to  the  loss  of  his 
crown.  Mazdak,  a native  of  Persepolis,'^  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Nishapur,  in  Khorassan,^  and  an  Archimagus, 
or  Hio-h  Priest  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  announced 
himself,  early  in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  as  a reformer  of 
Zoroastrianism,  and  began  to  make  proselytes  to  the 
new  doctrines  which  he  declared  himself  commissioned 
to  unfold.  All  men,  he  said,  were,  by  God’s  providence, 
born  equal— none  brought  into  the  world  any  property, 
or  any  natural  right  to  possess  more  than  another. 


1 Tatar!,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

3 Ibid.  , . 

3 So  Mirkhond  (p.  35.3),  who  is 
followed  by  Malcolm  {Hist,  of  IV- 
sia,  vol.  i.  p.  132). 


* Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  148;  3Io(lp}ieI~ 
al~Tewarikh,  quoted  by  St.  Martin 
in  liis  notes  to  Le  Beau,  vol.  vii.  p. 
322. 
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Property  and  marriage  were  mere  human  inventions, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  which  required  an  equal 
division  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  among  all,  and 
forbade  the  appropriation  of  particular  women  by  indi- 
vidual men.  In  communities  based  upon  property  and 
marriage,  men  might  lawfully  vindicate  their  natural 
rights  by  taking  their  fair  share  of  the  good  things 
wrongfully  appropriated  by  their  fellows.  Adultery, 
incest,  theft,  were  not  really  crimes,  but  necessary  steps 
towards  re-establishinf?  the  laws  of  nature  in  such  so- 
cieties.^  To  these  communistic  views,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  speculations  of  his  own  mind, 
the  Magian  reformer  added  tenets  borrowed  from  the 
Brahmins  or  from  some  other  Oriental  ascetics,  such 
as  the  sacredness  of  animal  life,  the  necessity  of  ab- 
staining from  animal  food,  other  than  milk,  cheese,  or 
eggs,  the  propriety  of  simplicity  in  apparel,  and  the 
need  of  abstemiousness  and  devotion.‘^  He  thus  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiast  who  preached  a ' 
doctrine  of  laxity  and  self-indulgence,  not  from  any 
base  or  selfish  motive,  but  simply  from  a conviction  of 
its  truth. ^ We  learn  without  surprise  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  teacher  were  embraced  with  ardour  by 
Jarge  classes  among  the  Persians,  by  the  young  of  all 
ranks,  by  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  lower  orders.^  But  it  naturally  moves  our  wonder 


^ For  the  teaching  of  Mazdak,  see 
Tabari,  vol.  ii,  pp.  148-9 ; Mir- 
khond,  pp.  353-4;  Agathias,  iv.  27; 
p.  138,  B ; Procop.  Bell.  Ferft.  i.  5 ; 
Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  106,  A; 
Cedrenus,  Hist.  Compend.  p.  356,  C. 
Among  modern  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject  are  Gibbon 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  pp.  181-2), 
Malcolm  (Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p. 
132),  and  St.  Martin  (Notes  to  Le 


Beau,  vol.  vii.  pp.  322-338). 

^ See  especially  Mirkhond,  p. 
354. 

^ Compare  the  case  of  Eudoxus, 
the  predecessor  of  Epicurus,  as  re- 
ported by  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic.  x.  2, 
§1). 

* Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  149  : ‘ Cette 
doctrine  pint  aux  jeimes  gens,  aux 
debauches  et  a la  populace.’ 
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that  among  the  proselytes  to  the  new  religion  was  the 
king.  Kobad,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  from  embracing 
a creed  which  levelled  him  with  his  subjects,  and  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  monarchi- 
cal rule,  must  have  been  sincere  in  his  profession ; and 
we  inquire  with  interest,  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  Mazdak  to  attach  to  his  cause  so  impor- 
tant and  so  unlikely  a convert. 

The  explanation  wherewith  we  are  furnished  by  our 
authorities  is,  that  Mazdak  claimed  to  authenticate  his 
mission  by  the  possession  and  exhibition  of  miraculous 
powers.  In  order  to  impose  on  the  weak  mind  of 
Kobad,  he  arranged  and  carried  into  act  an  elaborate 
and  clever  imposture.^  He  excavated  a cave  below  the 
fire-altar,  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering,  and 
contrived  to  pass  a tube  from  the  cavern  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  altar,  where  the  sacred  flame  was  main- 
tained perpetually.  Having  then  placed  a confederate 
in  the  cavern,  he  invited  the  attendance  of  Kobad,  and 
in  his  presence  appeared  to  hold  converse  with  the  fire 
itself,  which  the  Persians  viewed  as  the  symbol  and 
embodiment  of  divinity.  The  king  accepted  the  miracle 
as  an  absolute  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  new 
teacher,  and  became  thenceforth  his  zealous  adherent 
and  follower. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  conversion  of 
the  monarch  to  such  a creed  was,  under  a despotic  go- 
vernment, the  prelude  to  disorders  which  soon  became 
intolerable.  Hot  content  with  establishing  community 
of  property  and  of  women  among  themselves,  the 
sectaries  claimed  the  right  to  plunder  the  rich  at  their 
pleasure,  and  to  carry  off  for  the  gratification  of  their 


1 Mirkhond,  p.  354. 


Cn.  XVIIL]  ARMEXIA  REJECTS  THE  NEW  TEACHING.  o4o 

own  pcissions  tlic  iniiiRtGS  of  tlio  most  illustiious 
harems.^  In  vain  did  the  Mobeds  declare  tliatthenew 
relii^ion  was  false,  was  monstrous,  ought  not  to  be  tole- 
rated for  an  hour.  The  followers  of  Mazdak  had  the 
support  of  the  monarch,  and  this  protection  secured 
them  complete  impunity.  Each  day  they  grew  bolder 
and  more  numerous.  Persia  became  too  narrow  a field 
for  their  ambition,  and  they  insisted  on  spreading  their 
doctrines  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  We  find 
traces  of  the  acceptance  of  their  views  in  the  distant 
West ; ^ and  the  historians  of  Armenia  relate  that  in 
that  unhappy  country  they  so  pressed  their  religion 
upon  the  people  that  an  insurrection  broke  out,'^  and 
Persia  was  in  danger  of  losing,  by  intolerance,  one  of 
her  most  valued  dependencies.  Yahan,  the  Mamigo- 
nian,  who  had  been  superseded  in  his  office  by  a fresh 
Marzpan,  bent  on  forcing  the  Armenians  to  adopt  the 
new  creed,  once  more  put  himself  forward  as  his 
country’s  champion,  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Greek 
emperor,  Anastasius,  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  Pers- 
armenia,  together  with  the  duty  of  protecting  it  against 
its  late  masters.  Pear  of  the  consequences,  if  he  pro- 
voked the  hostility  of  Persia,  caused  Anastasius  to 
hesitate  ; and  things  might  have  gone  hardly  with  the 
unfortunate  Armenians,^  had  not  affairs  in  Persia  itself 
come  about  this  time  to  a crisis. 

The  Mobeds  and  the  principal  nobles  had  in  vain 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  149 ; Mir- 
khond,  p.  354. 

^ See  St.  Martin’s  Notes  to  Le 
Beau’s  Bas-Empire,  vol.  vii.  p.  338 ; 
and  compare  Gesenius,  De  Inscript. 
Ehoenico-Grcsca  in  Cyrenaica  nuper 
reperta,  Halle,  1825. 

® St.  Martin,  Becherches  sur 


VArmenie,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-9 ; 
La  z are  Parbe,  Vie  de  Valian^  p. 
47. 

^ As  it  was,  Kobad  retraced  his 
steps  in  Armenia,  recalled  the 
proselytising  Marzpan,  and  rein- 
stated Vahan  in  the  office.  (Lazare 
Parbe,  p.  48.) 
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protested  against  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  and 
the  patronage  lent  it  by  the  Court.  At  length  appeal 
"was  made  to  the  chief  Mobed,  and  he  was  requested  to 
devise  a remedy  for  the  existing  evils,  which  were 
generally  felt  to  have  passed  the  limits  of  endurance. 
The  chief  Mobed  decided  that,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  no  remedy  could  be  effectual  but  the  depo- 
sition of  the  head  of  the  State,  through  whose  culpable 
connivance  the  disorders  had  attained  their  height.^ 
His  decision  was  received  with  general  acquiescence. 
The  Persian  nobles  agreed  with  absolute  unanimity  to 
depose  Kobad,  and  to  place  upon  the  throne  another 
member  of  the  royal  house.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
Zamasp,^  a brother  of  Kobad,  who  was  noted  for  his 
love  of  justice  and  for  the  mildness  of  his  disposi- 
tion.^ The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made, 
they  broke  out  into  universal  insurrection,  arrested 
Kobad,  and  committed  him  to  safe  custody  in  the 
‘ Castle  of  Oblivion,’  ^ proclaimed  Zamasp,  and  crowned 
him  king  with  all  the  usual  formalities. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  deal  the  new  religion 
a fatal  blow  by  the  seizure  and  execution  of  the  he- 
resiarch,  Mazdak.  But  here  the  counter-revolution 
failed.  Mazdak  was  seized  indeed  and  imprisoned;  but 
his  followers  rose  at  once,  broke  open  his  prison  doors, 
and  set  him  at  liberty.  The  government  felt  itself  too 
weak  to  insist  on  its  intended  policy  of  coercion. 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

^ Aj^athias  (iv.  28  ; p.  138,  C) 
calls  him  Zamasphes,  and  so  Theo- 
phanes  {Chronograph,  p.  117,  C; 
p.  119,  B).  But  Syncellus  has  the 
more  correct  Zamaspes  (p.  360,  1)). 
Zamasp  is  the  form  upon  the  coins 
(Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift,^  vol. 
viii.  p.  78).  Ma90udi  (vol.  ii.  p_. 
195),  Mirkhond  (p.  355),  and  Tabari 


(vol.  ii.  p.  149),  have  Bjamasp ; 
Eutychius,  corruptly,  Hamasph  (vol. 
ii.  p.  176). 

^ So  Agathias  : Trpg.6rqr6(;  rs  Kal 
^iKCHorTvv?)^  ctpiara  doKOvrra 

(I.S.C.).  Tabari,  however,  notes 
that  he  did  not  administer  justice 
satisfactorily  (p.  151). 

Procop.  Bell.  I^ers.  i.  5 ; p.  15, 
B ; Agathias,  l.s.c. 
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. Mazdak  was  allowed  to  live  in  retirement  unmolested, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  disciples. 

The  reign  of  Zamasp  appears  to  have  lasted  from  a.d. 
498  to  A.D.  501,  or  between  two  and  three  years.^^  He 
was  urged  by  the  army  to  put  Kobad  to  death,‘^  but 
hesitate'd  to  adopt  so  extreme  a course,  and  preferred 
retaining  his  rival  as  a prisoner.  The  ‘ Castle  of  Obli- 
vion ’ was  regarded  as  a place  of  safe  custody  ; but  the 
ex-king  contrived  in  a short  time  to  put  a cheat  on  his 
guards  ^ and  effect  his  escape  from  confinement.  Like 
other  claimants  of  the  Persian  throne,^  he  at  once  took 
refuge  with  the  Ephthalites,  and  sought  to  persuade 
the  Great  Khan  to  embrace  his  cause  and  place  an 
army  at  his  disposal.  The  Khan  showed  himself  more 
than  ordinarily  complaisant.  He  can  scarcely  have 
sympathised  with  the  religious  leanings  of  his  suppliant ; 
but  he  remembered  that  he  had  placed  him  upon  the 
throne,  and  had  found  him  a faithful  feudatory  and  a 
quiet  neighbour.  He  therefore  received  him  with 


^ Zamasp  is  assigned  tiuo  j^ears 
only  by  Ma9oudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  l96), 
by  Procopius,  who,  however,  calls 
him  Biases  {B.  P.  i.  7),  and  by  most 
of  the  Armenian  writers  (Patkanian 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1866, 
p.  178)  ; but/owr  years  by  Agathias 
( p.  139,  A),  Theophanes  (p.  117,  C), 
Syncellus  (l.s.c.),  and  some  of  the 
Armenians.  The  coins  have  a 
notice  of  the  third  regnal  year 
(Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
xii.  p.  13). 

^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  Pro- 
copius tells  us  that  when  the  fate  of 
Kobad  was  being  debated,  an  officer 
named  Gusanastades  drew  out  the 
knife  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  cut  his  nails,  and,  showing  it  to 
the  assembled  chiefs,  exclaimed — 
‘ You  see  how  small  this  knife  is  ; 
yet  it  is  big  enough  to  accomplish 


a deed  which  a little  while  hence 
not  twenty  thousand  armed  men 
will  be  able  to  manage.’  {Bell.  Pers. 
i.  5 ; p.  15,  B).  Ilis  meaning  was 
understood,  but  the  advice  implied 
was  not  adopted. 

2 The  story  is  told  with  certain 
variations ; but  all  the  accounts 
agree  in  attributing  the  escape  of 
the  king  to  the  assistance  lent  him 
by  his  wife.  According  to  some, 
she  changed  clothes  with  him,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  prison  (Pro- 
cop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  6 ; p.  18,  B)  ; 
according  to  others,  she  carried  him 
out  of  the  prison  concealed  in  a 
bundle  of  beLlothes  and  coverlets 
(Mirkhond,  p.  356 ; Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  151). 

^ See  above,  p.  312.  Other 
instances  will  occur  in  the  later 
history. 
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every  mark  of  honour,  betrothed  him  to  one  of  his  own 
daughters,^  and  lent  him  an  army  of  30,000  men.‘^  V/ith 
this  force  Kobad  returned  to  Persia,  and  offered  battle 
to  Zamasp.  Zamasp  declined  the  conflict.  He  had 
not  succeeded  in  making  himself  popular  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  knew  that  a large  party  desired  the  return  of 
his  brother.^  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  greatly 
desire  a throne.  At  any  rate,  when  his  brother 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  at  the  head 
of  the  30,000  Ephthalites  and  of  a strong  body  of 
Persian  adherents,  Zamasp  determined  upon  submis- 
sion. He  vacated  the  throne 
in  favour  of  Kobad,  without 
risking  the  chance  of  a battle, 
and  descended  voluntarily  into  a 
private  station.^  Different  stories 
are  told  of  his  treatment  by  the 
restored  monarch.  According 
to  Procopius,^  he  was  blinded 
after  a cruel  method  long  esta- 
blished among  the  Persians  ; but 
Mirkhond  declares  that  he  was 
pardoned,  and  even  received  from 
his  brother  marked  sis^ns  of  af- 
fection  and  fiivour.® 

COIN  or  ZA.MASP.  rri  * r ry  1 

ihe  coins  ot  Zamasp  have  the 
usual  inflated  ball  and  mural  crown,  but  with  a crescent 


^ Procop.  Bell.  Fers.  i.  C ; p.  18, 
D ; Agathias,  iv.  28  ; p.  138,  D. 

^ Mirkhond,  p.  350  j Tabari,  vol. 
ii.  p.  151. 

^ Tabari,  l.s.c. 

^ Agathias,  iv.  28 ; p.  139,  A : 

I 7.a^amrr]Q  tKc'ou  cnrsori)  rov  Oukov 
Kai  fuOuvai  fiaWov  tyi>u)  ti)v  (3acn- 


Xf/Vrj'. 

^ Bell.  Fers.  i.  6 ; p.  19,  B. 

® Jhstoh'e  cles  Sossantdes,  p.  357  : 
‘ Kobad  pardonna  a son  frere  et 
dissipa  toutes  ses  craintes  en  lui 
prodigiiant  les  marques  de  sa  ten- 
dresse  ’ (De  Sacy’s  translation). 
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ill  place  of  the  front  limb  of  the  crown4  The  ends  of 
the  diadem  appear  over  the  two  shoulders.  On  either 
side  of  the  head  there  is  a star,  and  over  either  shoulder 
a crescent.  Outside  the  encircling  ring,  or  ‘pearl 
border,’  we  see,  almost  for  the  first  time,^  three  stars 
with  crescents.  The  reverse  bears  the  usual  fire-altar, 
Avith  a star  and  crescent  on  either  side  of  the  flame. 
The  legend  is  extremely  brief,  being  either  Zamasp  or 
Bag  Zamasp,  z.^.  ‘ Zamaspes,’  or  ‘the  divine  Zamaspes.’ 


^ See  Longp^rier,  Medailles  des 
Sassafiides,  pp.  70-71;  Mordtmanii 
in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  78; 
xii.  p.  13. 

2 Coins  of  Kobad,  dated  in  his 
eleventh  j'ear,  which  have  this  de- 
vice {gNuin.  Chron.  for  1873,  p.  231), 


are  perhaps  earlier  than  those  of 
Zamasp,  who,  however,  ascended 
the  throne  this  same  year  (a.d. 
498).  The  device  was  continued  on 
most  of  the  later  coins,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Arabs. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

Second  Reign  of  Kohad.  His  Change  of  Attitude  towards  the  Followers  of 
Mazdak.  His  Cause  of  Quarrel  with  Rome.  First  Roman  TVar  of 
Kohad.  Peace  made  A.d.  505.  Rome  fortifies  Daras  and  Theodo- 
siopolis.  Cojnplaint  made  hy  Persia.  Negotiations  of  Kohad  with 
Justin  : Proposed  Adoption  of  Chosroes  hy  the  latter.  Internal  Troubles 
in  Persia.  Second  Roman  JFar  of  Kohad,  a.d.  524-531.  Death  of 
Kohad.  His  Character.  His  Coins. 

KajSaSTjs  6 rS>v  nefiatKccj/  irpayyaroiv  Kparhaas,  ttqWovs  p.\v  Kara 

'Pccyalau  Tro\4p.ovs  5ii}V€yKe,  ttoWo.  8e  Kara  ^ap^dpwv  ruv  TtpocroLKovvTwv 
€<ttt](T€  rpoTTaia,  nat  ouSeVa  TraprjKe  rapaxdis  re  Kol  klvZvvois  iyKa\iv- 

5ovix(vos. — Agathias,  iv.  27  ; p.  138,  B. 


The  second  reign  of  Kobad  covered  a period  of  thirty 
years/  extending  from  a.d.  501  to  a.d.  531.^  He  was 
contemporary,  during  this  space,  with  the  Eoman  empe- 
rors Anastasius,  Justin,  and  Justinian,  with  Theodoric, 
king  of  Italy,  with  Cassiodorus,  Symmachus,  Boethius, 
Procopius,  and  Belisarius.  The  Oriental  writers  tell  us 
but  little  of  this  portion  of  his  history.  Their  silence, 
however,  is  fortunately  compensated  by  the  unusual 
copiousness  of  the  Byzantines,  who  deliver,  at  consider- 
able length,  the  entire  series  of  transactions  in  which 
Kobad  was  engaged  with  the  Constantinopolitan  em- 
perors, and  furnish  some  interesting  notices  of  other 


1 So  Agathias,  in  direct  terms 
(iv.  28).  Eutychius  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
131,  176),  Ma90udi  (vol.  ii.  p.  195), 
Mirkhond  (p.  358),  and  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  p.  151)  make  his  two  reigns, 
together  with  that  of  Zaniasp, 
cover  forty-three  years.  This  nuni- 


her  involves  a second  reign  of 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  years,  since 
the  first  reign  of  Kohad  lasted 
eleven  years,  and  that  of  Zamasp 
between  two  and  three  years. 

^ See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  pp. 
716  and  752. 
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matters  which  occupied  him.  Procopius  especially, 
the  eminent  rhetorician  and  secretary  of  Belisarius,  who 
was  born  about  the  time  of  Kobad  s restoration  to  the 
Persian  throne,^  and  became  secretary  to  the  great 
o-eneral  four  years  before  Kobad’s  death, ^ is  ample  in 
his  details  of  the  chief  occurrences,  and  deserves  a con- 
fidence which  the  Byzantines  can  rarely  claim,  from 
being  at  once  a contemporary  and  a man  of  remarkable 
intelligence.  ‘His  facts,’  as  Gibbon  well  observes,^  ‘ are 
collected  from  the  personal  experience  and  free  conver- 
sation of  a soldier,  a statesman,  and  a traveller  ; his 
style  continually  aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit 
of  strength  and  elegance ; his  reflections,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  speeches,  which  he  too  frequently  inserts, 
contain  a rich  fund  of  political  knowledge ; and  the 
historian,  excited  by  the  generous  ambition  of  pleasing 
and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  and  the  flattery  of  courts.’ 

The  first  question  which  Kobad  had  to  decide,  when, 
by  the  voluntary  cession  of  his  brother,  Zamasp,  he 
remounted  his  throne,  was  the  attitude  which  he  should 
assume  towards  Mazdak  and  his  followers.  By  openly 
favouring  the  new  religion  and  encouraging  the  disor- 
ders of  its  votaries,  he  had  so  disgusted  the  more  power- 
ful classes  of  his  subjects  that  he  had  lost  his  crown 
and  been  forced  to  become  a fugitive  in  a foreign 
country.  He  was  not  prepared  to  affront  this  danger  a 
second  time.  Still,  his  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine 
was  not  shaken  ; he  held  the  views  propounded  to  be 
true,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  himself  an  un- 
wavering adherent  of  the  communistic  prophet.^  He 


^ See  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Gk.  and 
Rom.  liio(jraphy,  vol.  iii.  p.  539. 

^ Clinton,  F.  R,  yol.  i.  p.  745  j 


Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Riogr.  l.s.c. 

3 Decline  and  Fall^  vol.  v.  p.  40. ' 
^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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coiitiTVGclj  liowGvcr,  to  tccoiiciIg  Ills  liclicf  witli  Ills  in- 
terests by  separating  the  individual  from  the  king. 
As  a man,  he  held  the  views  of  Mazdak;  but,  as  a king, 
he  let  it  be  known  that  he  did  not  intend  to  maintain 
or  support  the  sectaries  in  any  extreme  or  violent  mea- 
sures. The  result  was  that  the  new  doctrine  languished  ; 
Mazdak  escaped  persecution  and  continued  to  propa- 
gate his  views  ; but,  practically,  the  progress  of  the 
new  opinions  was  checked ; they  had  ceased  to  com- 
mand royal  advocacy,  and  had  consequently  ceased  to 
endanger  the  State  ; they  still  fermented  among  the 
masses,  and  might  cause  trouble  in  the  futuie  , but  for 
tlie  present  they  were  the  harmless  speculations  of  a 
certain  number  of  enthusiasts  who  did  not  venture  any 
more  to  carry  their  theories  into  practice. 

Kobad  had  not  enjoyed  the  throne  for  more  than  a 
year  before  his  relations  with  the  great  empire  on  his 
western  frontier  became  troubled,  and,  after  some  futile 
negotiations,  hostilities  once  more  broke  out.  It  appears 
that  among  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  in  a.d. 
442  between  Isdigerd  II.  and  the  younger  Theodosius,^ 
the  Eomans  had  undertaken  to  pay  annually  a certain 
sum  of  money  as  a contribution  towards  the  expenses 
of  a fortified  post  which  the  two  powers  undertook  to 
maintain  in  the  pass  of  Derbend,^  between  the  last  spurs 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian.  This  fortress,  known 
as  Juroipach  or  Biraparach,^  commanded  the  usual 


1 The  main  authority  for  the 
statements  in  the  tex^  js  Johannes 
Lydus  {De  Magistral,  iii.  51-53),  an 
earlier  and  even  more  painstaking 
writer  than  Procopius.  He  lived 
from  A.D.  491  to  about  a.d.  553, 
Procopius  from  about  a.d.  500  to 
A D 560.  He  is  confirmed  in  the 
matter  by  Prisons  Panites,  who 
wrote  about  b.c.  470. 


2 So  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  V.  p.  87.  It  is  perhaps  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  Herbend 

ass  or  that  of  Mozdok  is  intended 
y Lydus. 

3 Juroipach  is  the  form  used  by 
Priscus  (Frs.  31  and  37);  Bira- 
parach  that  given  by  Lydus  (iii. 
52).  The  initial  element  is  plainly 
the  Bir  or  Yera,  which  was  the 
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passage  by  which  the  hordes  of  the  north  were  accus- 
tomed to  issue  from  their  vast  arid  steppes  upon  the 
rich  and  populous  regions  of  the  south  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  raids,  if  not  of  actual  conquests. 
Their  incursions  threatened  almost  equally  Eoman  and 
Persian  territory,^  and  it  was  felt  that  the  two  nations 
were  alike  interested  in  preventing  them.  The  ori- 
ginal agreement  was  that  both  parties  should  contribute 
equally,  alike  to  the  building  and  to  the  maintaining  of 
the  fortress  ; but  the  Eomans  were  so  occupied  in  other 
wars  that  the  entire  burden  actually  fell  upon  the 
Persians.  These  latter,  as  was  natural,  made  from  time 
to  time  demands  upon  the  Eomans  for  the  payment  of 
their  share  of  the  expenses  ; ^ but  it  seems  that  these 
efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  the  debt  accumulated.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Kobad,  finding 
himself  in  want  of  money  to  reward  adequately  his 
Ephthalite  allies,^  sent  an  embassy  to  Anastasius,  the 
Eoman  emperor,  with  a peremptory  demand  for  a 
remittance.  The  reply  of  Anastasius  was  a refusal. 
According  to  one  authority  ^ he  declined  absolutely  to 
make  any  payment ; according  to  another,^  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  lend  his  Persian  brother  a sum  of 
money  on  receiving  the  customary  acknowledgment, 


common  Persian  word  for  ^ castle,’ 
and  which  probably  passed  from 
Persian  into  Hebrew,  becoming 
birah 

^ Ai  riQ  tnlSaWoi  Tfg  rd  re  irpoc 
Y.vpov  Utp<Taig  rd  re  rrpog  Booiav 
PojpaioiQ  avt'iKovra  ihjovv,  fLydus, 
l.S.C.)  V > 

_ ^ See  the  demand  made  on  Leo 
in  A.D.  464  (Prisons,  Fr.  31),  re- 
peated in  A.D.  466  (Fr.  37).  One 
payment  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  Theodosius  II.  (Cf.  Lydus, 

A 


De  Magistrnt.  iii.  53,  where  I con- 
ceive that  we  ought  to  read  piKpov 
for  pfiZ,oi>oc.^ 

^ The  statement  of  Procopius  to 
this  effect  (Bell.  Pers.  i.  7,  ad  init.) 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  Lydus,  and  explains 
why  the  demand  was  pressed  just 
at  this  time. 

Procopius,  l.S.C. 

^ Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p. 
124,  C. 


A 
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but  refused  an  advance  on  any  other  terms.  Snch  a 
response  was  a simple  repudiation  of  obligations  volun- 
tarily contracted,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  Persian  monarch.  If  he  learned  fur- 
ther that  the  real  cause  of  the  refusal  was  a desire  to 
embroil  Persia  with  the  Ephthalites,  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Pome  by  leading  her  enemies  to  waste 
each  other’s  strength  in  an  internecine  conflict,^  he 
may  have  admired  the  cunning  of  his  rival,  bnt  can 
scarcely  have  felt  the  more  amicably  disposed  towards 
him. 

The  natural  result  followed.  Kobad  at  once  de- 
clared war.  The  two  empires  had  now  been  uninter- 
ruptedly at  peace  for  sixty,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a single  campaign  (that  of  a.d.  441),  for  eighty  years. 
They  had  ceased  to  feel  that  respect  for  each  other’s 
arms  and  valour  which  experience  gives,  and  which  is 
the  best  preservative  against  wanton  hostilities.  Kobad 
was  confident  in  his  strength,  since  he  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field,  besides  the  entire  force  of  Persia,  a large 
Ephthalite  contingent,  and  also  a number  of  Arabs. 
Anastasius,  perhaps,  scarcely  thought  that  Persia  would 
o-o  to  war  on  account  of  a pecuniary  claim  which  she 
had  allowed  to  be  disregarded  for  above  half  a century. 
The  resolve  of  Kobad  evidently  took  him  by  surprise  ; 
but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  Eoman  pride 
would  not  allow  him  to  yield  to  a display  of  force  what 
he  had  refused  when  demanded  peacefully;  and  he  was 
thus  compelled  to  maintain  by  arms  the  position  which 
he  had  assumed  without  anticipating  its  consequences. 

The  war  began  by  a sudden  inroad  of  the  host  of 


1 These  grounds  are  stated  by  Procopius  as  determining  the  con- 
duct of  Anastasius. 
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Persia  into  Eoman  Armenia/  where  Tlieodosiopolis 
was  still  the  chief  stronghold  and  the  main  support  of 
the  Eoman  power.‘^  Unprepared  for  resistance,  this 
city  was  surrendered  after  a short  siege  by  its  com- 
mandant, Constantine,  after  which  the  greater  part  of 
Armenia  was  overrun  and  ravaged.^  From  Armenia 
Kobad  conducted  his  army  into  Northern  Mesopota- 
mia, and  formed  the  siege  of  Amida  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter.^  The  great  strength  of 
Amida  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  volume.^ 
Kobad  found  it  ungarrisoned,  and  only  protected  by  a 
small  force,  cantoned  in  its  neighbourhood,  under  the 
philosopher,  Alypius.^  But  the  resolution  of  the  towns- 
men, and  particularly  of  the  monks,  was  great ; and 
a most  strenuous  resistance  met  all  his  efforts  to  take 
the  place.  At  first  his  hope  was  to  effect  a breach  in 
the  defences  by  means  of  the  ram ; but  the  besieged 
employed  the  customary  means  of  destroying  his 
engines,  and,  where  these  failed,  the  strength  and 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  found  to  be  such  that  no 
serious  impression  could  be  made  on  them  by  the 
Persian  battering  train.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  some  other  device ; and  Kobad  proceeded 
to  erect  a mound  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  wall,  with  a view  of  dominatino^  the  town,  drivino- 
the  defenders  from  the  battlements,  and  then  taking 
the  place  by  escalade.  He  raised  an  immense  work ; 
but  it  was  undermined  by  the  enemy,  and  at  last  fell 
in  with  a terrible  crash,  involving  hundreds  in  its  ruin.^ 
It  is  said  that  after  this  failure  Kobad  despaired  of  suc- 


/ Procop.  B.  P.  i.  7;  p.  20,  A ; 

Inec^han.  Chronograph,  l.s.c. 

/bn  the  foundation  and  strength 

00-7  above,  pp. 

^o7“0. 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  l.s.c. 

4 Ibid. 

^ Supra,  p.  175. 

® Theophan.  p,  124,  D. 

’ Procop.  Bell.  Pei's,  i.  7 ; p.  21,  B. 
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cess,  and  determined  to  draw  ofT  his  army  ; but  the 
taunts  and  insults  of  the  besieged,  or  confidence  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Magi,  who  saw  an  omen  of  victory  m 
the  grossest  of  all  the  insults,  caused  him  to  change 
his  intention  and  still  continue  the  siege.  His  perseve- 
rance was  soon  afterwards  rewarded.  A soldier  dis- 
covered in  the  wall  the  outlet  of  a drain  or  sewer  im- 
perfectly blocked  up  with  rubble,  and,  removing  this 
during  the  night,  found  himself  able  to  pass  through 
the  wall  into  the  town.  He  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  Kobad,  who  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
Sending,  the  next  night,  a few  picked  men  through  the 
drain,  to  seize  the  nearest  tower,  which  happened  to  be 
slackly  guarded  by  some  sleepy  monks,  who  the  day 
before  had  been  keeping  festival,'  he  brought  die  bulk 
of  his  troops  with  scaling  ladders  to  the  adjoining  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  and  by  his  presence,  exhortations,  and 
threats,"  compelled  them  to  force  their  way  into  the 
place.  The  inhabitants  resisted  strenuously,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  carnage  in  the 
streets  was  great.  At  last  an  aged  priest,  shocked  at 
the  indiscriminate  massacre,  made  bold  to  address  the 
monarch  himself  and  tell  him  that  it  was  no  kingly 
act  to  slaughter  captives.  ‘ Why,  then,  did  you  elect 
to  fight  ? ’ said  the  angry  prince.  ‘It  \vas  God’s  doing,’ 
replfed  the  priest,  astutely;  ‘He  willed  that  thou 
shouldest  owe  thy  conquest  of  Amida,  not  to  our 
weakness,  but  to  thy  own  valour.’  The  flattery  pleased 
Kobad,  and  induced  him  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood; » 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  p.  21,  I). 
later  times  the  monks  were  accused 
of  treacherously  surrendering  their 
trust  (Theophan.  Chronograph. 
12o,  A ; Marcellin.  Chronic,  p.  48j  ; 
but  Procopius  imputes  to  them  no 
worse  crime  than  remissness. 


^ According  to  Procopius,  he 
drew  his  sciinetar,  and  threatened 
with  instant  death  every  soldier 
who  hesitated  to  mount  the  scaling 
ladders. 


3 Procop.  p.  22,  C. 
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but  the  sack  was  allowed  to  continue  ; the  whole  town 
was  pillaged  ; ^ and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  olf  as  slaves.^ 

The  siege  of  Amida  lasted  eighty  days,^  and  the  year 
A.D.  503  had  commenced  before  it  was  over.^  Anasta- 
sius,  on  learning  the  danger  of  his  frontier  town,  imme- 
diately despatched  to  its  aid  a considerable  force,  which 
he  placed  under  four  commanders  ^ — Areobindus,  the 
OTandson  of  the  Gothic  officer  of  the  same  name  who 
distinofuished  himself  in  the  Persian  war  of  Theodosius  ; ^ 
Celer,  captain  of  the  imperial  guard  ; Patricius,  the 
Phrygian ; and  Hypatius,  one  of  his  own  nephews.  The 
army,  collectively,  is  said  to  have  been  more  numerous 
than  any  that  Eome  had  ever  brought  into  the  field 
against  the  Persians  ; ^ but  it  was  weakened  by  the  di- 
vided command,  and  it  was  moreover  broken  up  into 
detachments  which  acted  independently  of  each  other. 
Its  advent  also  was  tardy.  Not  only  did  it  arrive  too 
late  to  save  Amida,  but  it  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  after-movements  of  Kobad,  who,  leaving  a small 
garrison  to  maintain  his  new  conquest,  carried  off  the 
whole  of  his  rich  booty  to  his  city  of  Nisibis,  and 
placed  the  bulk  of  his  troops  in  a good  position  upon 
his  own  frontier.^  When  Areobindus,  at  the  head  of 


^ Theophan.  Chronografli.  p.  125, 
A : Eoat  rj'/t;  TToAfwg  ytyovong^  Xiji- 

^ovai  TTCKTav  kciI  Ku9aipov<n  Kal  ttXovtoi' 
Xa/ilSch'ovffi  TToXvr, 

^ Procop.  I.8.C.  Of  these  Kobad 
afterwards  released  a large  number 
(ibid.  p.  22,  D). 

^ Ib.d.  p.  22,  B.  Theophanes 
calls  the  time  Uhree  months,’  which 
is  speaking  roundly.  Marcellinus 
speaks  of  the  city  as  taken  ‘ in  the 
fifth  month,’  which  is  clearly  in- 
correct. 

* See  Clinton,  F.  M.  voL  i.  p.  718. 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8 ; p.  23,  A. 
Celer,  who  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  latest  of  the  four,  is  omitted 
from  the  list  of  commanders  by 
some  writers.  (Johann.  Lydus,  Fe 
Magist.  iii.  63  ; Marcellin.  Chron.  p. 
48  ; Johann.  Malal.  xvi.  p.  114,  B.) 
® See  above,  pp.  288-9. 

Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8 5 p.  23,  C : 

'ETpdrfvgti  rotovro  (paaiv  ovn  Trporipov 
ovre  voTspov  t7ii  Tlfpaai^  'l^ujpaiovg 
tlffTTIVai. 

® Theophan.  Chronograjjh.'p.  125, 
B ; Procop.  P.  P.  p.  23,  1). 
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the  first  division,  reached  Amida  and.  heard  that  the 
Persians  had  fallen  back,  he  declined  the  comparatively 
inglorious  work  of  a siege,  and  pressed  forward,  anxious 
to  carry  the  war  into  Persian  territory.  He  seems 
actually  to  have  crossed  the  border  and  invaded  the 
district  of  Arzanene,^  when  news  reached  him  that 
Kobad  was  marching  upon  him  with  all  his  troops, 
whereupon  he  instantly  fied,  and  threw  himself  into 
Constantia,  leaving  his  camp  and  stores  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile  another  division  of  the  Eoman 
army,  under  Patricius  and  Hypatius,  had  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Areobindus,  and  meeting  wdth  the  advance- 
guard  of  Kobad,  which  consisted  of  eight  hundred 
Ephthalites,  had  destroyed  it  almost  to  a man.^  Igno- 
rant, however,  of  the  near  presence  of  the  main  Per- 
sian army,  this  body  of  troops  allowed  itself  soon  after- 
wards to  be  surprised  on  the  banks  of  a stream,  while 
some  of  the  men  were  bathing  and  others  were  taking 
their  breakfast,  and  was  completely  cut  to  pieces  by 
Kobad,  scarcely  any  but  the  generals  escaping.^ 

Thus  far  success  had  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians  ; and  if  circumstances  had  permitted  Kobad  to 
remain  at  the  seat  of  war  and  continue  to  direct  the 
operations  of  his  troops  in  person,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  gained  still  greater  ad- 
vantages. The  Eoman  generals  w^ere  incompetent; 
they  were  at  variance  among  themselves  ; and  they 
were  unable  to  control  the  troops  under  their  command. 
The  soldiers  were  insubordinate,  without  confidence  in 
their  officers,  and  inclined  to  grumble  at  sucli  an  un- 
wonted haixlship  as  a campaign  prolonged  into  the 


1 The  phrase  used  by  Procopius 

is  larparuTrtStvcTnvTO  tv  '^P~ 

t V ujv  (p.  21,  A}.  I susptci 


that  Arzanene  is  here  intended. 

2 Procop.  B.  P.  p.  24,  B. 

3 Ibid.  p.  24,  D. 
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winter.^  Thus  all  the  conditions  of  the  war  were  in 
fovour  of  Persia.  But,  unfortunately  for  Kobad,  it 
happened  that,  at  the  moment  when  his  prospects  were 
the  fairest,^  a danger  in  another  quarter  demanded  his 
])resence,  and  required  him  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
Eoman  war  to  others.  An  Ephthalite  invasion  called 
him  to  the  defence  of  his  north-eastern  frontier  before 
the  year  a.d.  503  was  over,^  and  from  this  time  the 
operations  in  Mesopotamia  were  directed,  not  by  the 
king  in  person,  but  by  his  generals.  A change  is  at 
once  apparent.  In  a.d.  504,  Celer  invaded  Arzanene, 
destroyed  a number  of  forts,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
province  with  fire  and  sword.'^  Thence  marching  south- 
ward,. he  threatened  Msibis,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
within  a little  of  yielding  itself.^  Towards  winter 
Patricius  and  Hypatius  took  heart,  and,  collecting 
an  army,  commenced  the  siege  of  Amida,  which  they 
attempted  to  storm  on  several  occasions,  but  without 
success.^  After  a while  they  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  entrapped  the  commander  of  the  Persian 
garrison,  Glones,  by  a stratagem,^  and  reduced  the  de- 
fenders of  the  place  to  such  distress  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  hold  out  much  longer.  It  seems  to 
have  been  when  matters  were  at  this  point,^  that  an 


* Procop.  B.  P.  i.  9 ; p.  25,  B. 

^ Theophanes  tells  us  that,  after 
capturing  Amida,  Kobad  sent  out 
plundering  expeditions  which  ra- 
vaged all  Mesopotamia  as  far  as 
Stjria  (Ch7'onof/raph.  p.  126,  B). 
Edessa  was  threatened  (Procop. 
B.  P.  ii,  13  ; p.  120,  Bj  ; Constantia 
submitted  (ibid.). 

^ 3 Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8 ; p.  24,  D. 
Iheophanes  speaks  of  the  invaders 
as  ‘ Cadusians  and  others’  (^Chro7i.  p. 
1 27 , B).  But  Procopius  calls  them 
‘ Huns,’  which  is  his  ordinary  name 


for  the  Ephthalites. 

Theophan.  Chron.  p.  127,  A ; 
Procop.  B.  P.  p.  25,  A ; Marcellin. 
Chron.  p.  49. 

^ Theophan.  l.s.c. 

® Procop.  B.  P.  p.  25,  B. 

The  capture  of  Glones  is  re- 
lated at  length  by  Procopius  {B.  P. 
i.  9 ; pp.  25-6) ; alluded  to  by 
Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  126,  B). 

® From  Procopius  alone  we  should 
have  concluded  that  the  surrender 
of  Amida  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
seven  years’  peace  were  two  sepa- 
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ambassador  of  higb  rank^  arrived  from  Kobad,  em- 
powered to  conclude  a peace,  and  instructed  to  declare 
his  master’s  willingness  to  surrender  all  his  conquests, 
including  Amida,  on  the  payment  of  a considerable 
sum  of  money.  The  Eoman  generals,  regarding  Amida 
as  impregnable,  and  not  aw^are  of  the  exhaustion  of 
its  stores,  gladly  consented.  They  handed  over  to 
the  Persians  a thousand  pounds’  weight  of  gold,  and 
received  in  exchange  the  captured  city  and  territory.^ 
A treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  contracting  powers 
undertook  to  remain  at  peace  and  respect  each  other’s 
dominions  for  the  space  of  seven  years.^  No  definite 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  yearly  payment  on  account  of  the  fortress,  Birapa- 
rach,  the  demand  for  which  had  occasioned  the  war. 
This  claim  remained  in  abeyance,  to  be  pressed  or  neg- 
lected, as  Persia  might  consider  her  interests  to  require. 

The  Ephthalite  war,  which  compelled  Kobad  to  make 
peace  with  Anastasius,  appears  to  have  occupied  him 
uninterruptedly  for  ten  years.^  During  its  continuance 
Pome  took  advantage  of  her  rival’s  difficulties  to  con- 
tinue the  system  (introduced  under  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius^) of  augmenting  her  own  power,  and  crippling 
that  of  Persia,  by  establishing  strongly  fortified  posts 


rate  transactions.  (See  the  Bell. 
Fers.  i.  9 ; p.  27.)  But  Theophanes 
distinctly  regards  the  two  matters 
as  parts  of  a single  arrangement 
(Chron.  p.  127,  B,C);  and  proba- 
bility is  on  his  side. 

^ Procopius  gives  ^ Aspebedes  ’ 
as  the  name  of  the  ambassador. 
But  Aspebedes  is  clearly  the  modern 
Espehad,  a title  of  office,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Armenian  Spara- 
pet  (or  Spahapet),  ‘ commander-iu- 
chief.’  (See  Patkanian  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  1800,  p.  114.) 
The  ambassador’s  sister  was  married 


to  Kobad,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Chosroes.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  11  ; 
p.  30,  A.) 

2 Procop.  B.  P.  i.  9 ; p.  25,  C. 

3 Ibid.  p.  27,  D. 

^ See  the  expression  of  Procopius 
(l.S.C.)  : Tov  Trpoc  Ovi  vovq  7roXf/<oi» 

ij.7]Kvvo^urov,  and  compare  p.  29, 
B,  B,  whence  it  appears  that  Ko- 
bad complained  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  as  soon  as  his  war 
with  the  Huns  was  ended,  and 
that  almost  immediately  afterwards 
Anastasius  died. 

^ See  above,  pp.  287  and  303. 
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upon  her  border  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Persian 
territory.  Not  content  with  restoring  Theodosiopolis 
and  greatly  strengthening  its  defences/  Anastasins 
erected  an  entirely  new  fortress  at  Daras/  on  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  Mons  Masius,  within  twelve  miles 
of  Nisibis,  at  the  edge  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain. 
This  place  was  not  a mere  fort,  but  a city  ; it  contained 
churches,  baths,  porticoes,  large  granaries,  and  exten- 
sive cisterns.^  It  constituted  a standing  menace  to 
Persia  / and  its  erection  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  made  by  Theodosius  with  Isdigerd  II., ^ which 
was  regarded  as  still  in  force  by  both  nations. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Kobad,  when  his  Eph- 
thalite  war  was  over,  made  formal  complaint  at  Con- 
stantinople (ab.  A.D.  517)  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty.^ 
Anastasins  was  unable  to  deny  the  charge.  He  endea- 
voured at  first  to  meet  it  by  a mixture  of  bluster  with 
professions  of  friendship ; but  when  this  method  did 
not  appear  effectual,  he  had  recourse  to  an  argument 
whereof  the  Persians  on  most  occasions  acknowledged 
the  force.  By  the  expenditure  of  a large  sum  of 
money  he  either  corrupted  the  ambassadors  of  Kobad, 
or  made  tliem  honestly  doubt  whether  the  sum  paid 
would  not  satisfy  their  master.’^ 

In  A.D.  518,  Anastasins  died,  and  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  assumed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
the  ‘ Dacian  peasant,’  ® Justin.  With  him  Kobad  very 
shortly  entered  into  negotiations.  He  had  not,  it  is 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10 ; p.  29,  C. 

^ Ibid.  p.  29,  A;  Johann.  Malal. 
xvi.  p.  41,  C 5 Johann.  Lydus,  De 
Mm/istrat.  iii.  ad fin. ; Theophan. 

p.  129,  A. 

^ Johann.  Malal.  l.s.c. ; Eva^rius, 
H.  E.  iii.  S7. 

^ Procopius  well  says  of  Daras 


and  Theodosiopolis,  tTrirfiyiV^ara 
ry  airCji’  (sC.  twv  Ufpnon>J 

■Yiyovtv  dfx(f.w.  (^B.  P.  i.  10,  ad fin.^ 
® See  above,  p.  302. 

® Procop.  B.  P.  p.  29,  B. 

7 Ibid.  p.  29,  C. 

® Gibbon,  Beeline  and  Fall,  vol. 
V.  p.  36. 
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clear,  accepted  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  of  Anastasius  as 
a complete  satisfaction.  He  felt  that  he  had  many 
grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Eomans.  There  was  the 
old  matter  of  the  annual  payment  due  on  account 
of  the  fortress  of  Biraparach  ; there  was  the  recent 
strengthening  of  Theodosiopolis,  and  building  of  Daras  ; 
there  was  moreover  an  interference  of  Eome  at  this 
time  in  the  region  about  the  Caucasus  which  was  very 
galling  to  Persia  and  was  naturally  resented  by  her 
monarch.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Justin  after 
he  ascended  the  throne  was  to  send  an  embassy  with 
rich  gifts  to  the  court  of  a certain  Hunnic  chief  of 
these  parts,  called  Ziligdes  or  Zilgibis,^  and  to  conclude 
a treaty  with  him  by  which  the  Hun  bound  himself  to 
assist  the  Eomans  against  the  Persians.  Soon  afterwards 
a Lazic  prince,  named  Tzath,  whose  country  was  a Per- 
sian dependency,  instead  of  seeking  inauguration  from 
Kobad,  proceeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be- 
come a Christian,  and  to  hold  his  crown  as  one  of  Eome’s 
vassal  monarchs.  Justin  gave  this  person  a warm 
welcome,  had  him  baptized,  married  him  to  a Eoman 
lady  of  rank,  and  sent  him  back  to  Lazica  adorned 
with  a diadem  and  robes  that  sufficiently  indicated  his 
dependent  position.^  The  friendly  relations  established 
between  Eome  and  Persia  by  the  treaty  of  a.d.  505 
were,  under  these  circumstances,  greatly  disturbed,  and 
on  both  sides  it  would  seem  that  war  was  expected  to 


1 Zilgibis  is  the  form  used  by 
J.  Malalas  {Chronogr.  xvii.  p.  48, 
C,  D)  ; Ziligdes  that  found  in 
Theophanes  (^Chron.  p.  143,  A). 

2 So  the  contemporary,  J.  Ma- 
lalas (xvii.  p.  47,  C,  D).  Theo- 
phanes makes  Tzath  receive  his 
crown  from  Kobad  and  then  desert  i 


to  the  Homans  (p.  144,  B).  The 
Paschal  Chronicle  follows  J.  Ma- 
lalas (vol.  i.  p.  332,  A). 

2 The  figure  of  Justin  was  em- 
broidered upon  Tzath’s  robes.  His 
diadem  was  of  Homan  fashion. 
(See  J.  Malal.  p.  47,  I>,  E.) 
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break  out.^  But  neither  Justin  nor  Kobad  was  desirous 
of  a rupture.  Both  were  advanced  in  years, ^ and  both 
had  domestic  troubles  to  occupy  them.  Kobad  was 
at  this  time  especially  anxious  about  the  succession. 
He  had  four  sons,^  Kaoses,  Zames,  Phthasuarsas,  and 
Chosroes,  of  whom  Kaoses  was  the  eldest.  This  prince, 
however,  did  not  please  him.  His  affections  were  fixed 
on  his  fourth  son,  Chosroes,  and  he  had  no  object  more 
at  heart  than  to  secure  the  crown  for  this  favourite 
child.  The  Eoman  writers  tell  us^  that  instead  of 
resenting  the  proceedings  of  Justin  in  the  years  a.d. 
520-522,  Kobad  made  the  strange  proposal  to  him 
about  this  time  that  he  should  adopt  Chosroes,  in  order 
that  that  prince  might  have  the  aid  of  the  Eomans 
against  his  countrymen,  if  his  right  of  succession  should 
be  disputed.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  a proposition  should  have  been  made ; but  the 
circumstantial  manner  in  which  Procopius,  writing  not 
forty  years  after,  relates  the  matter,  renders  it  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  reject  the  story  as  a pure  fabrica- 
tion. There  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  it. 
In  the  negotiations  between  Justin  and  Kobad  during 
the  early  years  of  the  former,  the  idea  of  Eome  pledging 
herself  to  acknowledge  Chosroes  as  his  father’s  succes- 
sor must  have  been  brought  forward.  The  proposal, 
whatever  its  exact  terms,  led  however  to  no  result. 
Eome  declined  to  do  as  Kobad  desired;^  and  thus 


^ Theophan.  p.  143,  A. 

^ Justin  was  sixty-eight  at  his 
accession  (a.d.  518),  and  would 
consequently  he  seventy-two  in 
A.D.  522.  If  Kobad  was  eighty- 
two  at  his  death  in  a.d.  531,  as 
John  of  Malala  declares  (xviii. 
p.  211,  D),  he  would  he  seventy- 
three  in  A.D.  522.  I suspect  that 
he  was  really  older,  since  he  is 


called  an  old  man  in  a.d.  502  by 
J.  Lydus  (Z)e  Mayutj'at.  iii.  53). 

^ So  the  Roman  writers  (Procop. 
B.  P.  i.  11 ; p.  30,  A ; compared 
with  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  145,  C). 
Tabari  gives  him  ten  sons  {^Chro- 
nique,  vol.  ii.  p.  148). 

4 Procop.  B.  P.i.  11  ; pp.  30-32  ; 
Theophan.  Chron.  p.  143,  C,  D. 

The  ground  of  the  refusal  is 
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another  ground  of  estrangement  was  added  to  those 
which  had  previously  made  the  renewal  of  the  Eoman 
war  a mere  question  of  time. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rupture  would  have  occurred 
earlier  than  it  did  had  not  Persia  about  the  year  a.d. 
523  become  once  more  the  scene  of  religious  discord 
and  conspiracy.  The  followers  of  Mazdak  had  been 
hitherto  protected  by  Kobad,  and  had  lived  in  peace  and 
multiplied  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.^ 
Content  with  the  toleration  which  they  enjoyed,  they 
had  for  above  twenty  years  created  no  disturbance, 
and  their  name  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  re- 
cords of  history.  But  as  time  went  on  they  began  to 
feel  that  their  position  was  insecure.^  Their  happiness, 
their  very  safety,  depended  upon  a single  life ; and  as 
Kobad  advanced  in  years  they  grew  to  dread  more 
and  more  the  prospect  which  his  death  would  open. 
Among  his  sons  there  was  but  one  who  had  embraced 
their  doctrine ; and  this  prince,  Phthasuarsas,  had  but 
little  chance  of  being  chosen  to  be  his  father  s successor. 
Kaoses  enjoyed  the  claim  of  natural  right ; Chosroes 
was  his  father’s  favourite ; Zames  had  the  respect  and 
good  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people;^  Phtha- 
suarsas was  disliked  by  the  Magi,^  and,  if  the  choice  lay 
with  them,  was  certain  to  be  passed  over.  The  sec- 
taries therefore  determined  not  to  wait  the  natural 
course  of  events,  but  to  shape  them  to  their  own 


said  to  have  been,  that,  as  Justin 
had  no  natural  son,  a son  by  adop- 
tion might  have  claimed  to  be  his 
heir,  and  therefore  to  inherit  from 
him  the  Homan  Empire ! 

^ See  above,  p.  352. 

^ The  only  ancient  writer  who 
gives  this  history  at  length,  Theo- 
phanes,  calls  the  sectaries  ‘Mani- 


chees ; ’ but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Mazdakites  are  in- 
tended. (See  Dr.  Plate’s  article  on 
the  Sassanid.^:  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of 
Gk.  and  Horn.  Biographyj  vol.  iii. 
p.  719.) 

3 Procop.  B.  P.\.  11 ; p.  30,  A. 

^ As  a Mazdakite  (Theophan. 
Chron,  p.  145,  C). 
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purposes.  They  promised  Phthasuarsas  to  obtain  by 
their  prayers  his  father’s  abdication  and  his  own  ap- 
pointment to  succeed  him,  and  asked  him  to  pledge 
himself  to  establish  their  religion  as  that  of  the  State 
when  he  became  king.  The  prince  consented  ; and 
the  Mazdakites  proceeded  to  arrange  their  plans,  when, 
unfortunately  for  them,  Kobad  discovered,  or  suspected, 
that  a scheme  was  on  foot  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
Whether  the  designs  of  the  sectaries  were  really  trea- 
sonable or  not  is  uncertain ; but  whatever  they  were, 
an  oriental  monarch  was  not  likely  to  view  them  with 
favour.  In  the  East  it  is  an  offence  even  to  speculate  on 
the  death  of  the  king ; and  Kobad  saw  in  the  intrigue 
wliich  had  been  set  on  foot  a criminal  and  dangerous 
conspiracy.  He  determined  at  once  to  crush  the 
movement.  Inviting  the  Mazdakites  to  a solemn  as- 
sembly, at  which  he  was  to  confer  the  royal  dignity  on 
Phthasuarsas,  he  caused  his  army  to  surround  the  un- 
armed multitude  and  massacre  the  entire  number.^ 
Eelieved  from  this  peril,  Kobad  would  at  once  have 
declared  war  against  Justin,  and  have  marched  an 
army  into  Eoman  territory,  had  not  troubles  broken 
out  in  Iberia,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.^  Adopting  the  intolerant  policy 
so  frequently  pursued,  and  generally  with  such  ill  re- 
sults, by  the  Persian  kings,  Kobad  had  commanded 
Gurgenes,  the  Iberian  monarch,  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity and  profess  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Especially 
he  had  required  that  the  Iberian  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  should  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  Persian 
practice  of  exposing  corpses  to  be  devoured  by  dogs 


' John  of  Malala  places  the 
destruction  of  the  Mazdakites  (Ma- 
nichees)  somewhat  later,  apparently 


in  A.D.  529.  (See  his  Chronoqra~ 
2)hia,  xviii.  p.  61,  C.) 

2 Procop.  B.  P.  i.  12  j p.  33,  B. 
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and  birds  of  prey^  should  supersede  the  Christian  rite 
of  sepulture.  Gurgenes  was  too  deeply  attached  to  his 
faith  to  entertain  these  propositions  for  a moment.  He 
at  once  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and,  declaring  himself 
a vassal  of  Ptome,  obtained  a promise  from  Justin  that 
he  would  never  desert  the  Iberian  cause.  Pome,  how- 
ever, was  not  prepared  to  send  her  own  armies  into  this 
distant  and  inhospitable  region  ; her  hope  was  to  obtain 
aid  from  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,‘‘^  and  to  play  off  these 
barbarians  against  the  forces  wherewith  Kobad  might 
be  expected  shortly  to  vindicate  his  authority.  An 
attempt  to  engage  the  Crimeans  generally  in  this  ser- 
vice was  made,  but  it  was  not  successful.  A small 
force  was  enrolled  and  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Gurgenes.  But  now  the  Persians  took  the  field  in 

O 

strength.  A large  army  was  sent  into  Iberia  by  Kobad, 
under  a general  named  Boes.  Gurgenes  saw  resistance 
to  be  impossible.  He  therefore  fled  the  country,  and 
threw  himself  into  Lazica,  where  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  favour  of  the  natives,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Eomans  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself. 
Iberia,  however,  was  lost,  and  passed  once  more  under 
the  Persians,  who  even  penetrated  into  Lazic  territory 
and  occupied  some  forts  which  commanded  the  passes 
between  Lazica  and  Iberia.^ 

Eome,  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  retaliate  (a.d. 
526)  by  invading  Persarmenia  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
campaign  is  remarkable  as  that  in  which  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  the  renowned  and  unfortunate 
Belisarius,  first  held  a command  and  thus  commenced 


1 See  Herod,  i.  140 ; Strab.  xv. 
3,  § 20  ; Agathias,  ii.  p.  60.  Com- 
pare Vendiddd,  Farg.  v.  to  Farg.  viii. 

2 These  people  are  called  ‘ Huns  ’ 
by  the  Byzantines  (Procop.  B.  P. 


i.  12  ; p.  33,  I) ; Joh.  Malal.  xviii. 
p.  56,  A),  who  however  use  the 
term  too  vaguely  for  us  to  be  sure 
that  real  Huns  are  intended. 

3  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  34,  C. 
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the  work  of  learning  by  experience  the  duties  of  a 
military  leader.  Hitherto  a mere  guardsman,  and 
still  quite  a youth, ^ trammelled  moreover  by  association 
with  a colleague,  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  reap  any 
laurels.  A Persian  force  under  two  generals,  Narses 
and  Aratius,  defended  Persarmenia,  and,  engaging  the 
Eomans  under  Sittas  and  Belisarius,  succeeded  in  de- 
feating them.  At  the  same  time,  Licelarius,  a Thracian 
in  the  Eoman  service,  made  an  incursion  into  the  tract 
about  Hisibis,  but  grew  alarmed  without  cause  and 
beat  a speedy  retreat.  Hereupon  Justin  recalled  him 
as  incompetent,  and  the  further  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Mesopotamia  was  entrusted  to  Belisarius,  who  took  up 
his  head-quarters  at  Haras. 

The  year  a.d.  527  seems  to  have  been  one  in  which 
nothing  of  importance  was  attempted  on  either  side. 
At  Constantinople  the  Emperor  Justin  had  fallen  into 
ill  health,  and,  after  associating  his  nephew  Justinian 
on  the  1st  of  April,  had  departed  this  life  on  the  1st  of 
August.^  About  the  same  time^  Kobad  found  his 
strength  insufficient  for  active  warfare,  and  put  the 
command  of  his  armies  into  the  hands  of  his  sons. 
The  struggle  continued  in  Lazica,  but  with  no  decisive 
result.^  At  Haras,  Belisarius,  apparently,  stood  on  the 
defensive.  It  was  not  till  a.d.  528  had  set  in  that 
he  resumed  operations  in  the  open  field,  and  prepared 
once  more  to  measure  his  strength  against  that  of  Persia. 

Belisarius  was  stirred  from  his  repose  by  an  order 
from  court.  Hesirous  of  carrying  further  the  policy  of 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  p.  34,  D, 

2 Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  746. 

^ See  Joh.  Malal.  Chronograph. 
xviii.  p.  60,  B. 

^ To  the  Lazic  -war  of  this 
period  seem  to  helonp^  the  notices 
m Johann.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  ]53,  C ^ 


Chron.  Paschale,  vol.  i.  p.  335, 
and  Theophanes,  p.  149,  A.  The 
Roman  generals  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  and  finally  the  Roman 
troops  -were  withdrawn  from  the 
country. 
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gaining  ground  by  means  of  fortified  posts/  Justinian, 
who  had  recently  restored  and  strengthened  the  fron- 
tier city  of  Martyropolis,^  on  the  Nymphms,  sent  in- 
structions to  Belisarius,  early  in  a.d.  528,  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  to  build  a new  fort  at  a place  ca  ec 
Mindon,  on  the  Persian  border,  a little  to  the  lett  o 
Nisibis.®  The  work  was  commenced,  but  the  Persians 
would  not  allow  it  to  proceed.  An  army  which  num- 
bered 30,000  men,  commanded  by  Xerxes,^  son  o 
Kobad,  and  Perozes,  the  Mihran,®  attacked  the  Eoman 
workmen ; and  when  Belisarius,  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops  from  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  ventured  an  engage- 
ment, he  was  completely  defeated  and  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  The  attempted  fortification  was,  upon 
this,  razed  to  the  ground ; and  the  Mihran  returned, 
with  numerous  prisoners  of  importance,  into  Persia. 

It  is  creditable  to  Justinian  that  he  did  not  allow 
the  ill-success  of  his  lieutenant  to  lead  to  his  recall  or 
disgrace.  On  the  contrary,  he  chose  exactly  the  time 
of  his  greatest  depression  to  give  him  the  title  of 
‘ General  of  the  East.’ " Belisarius  upon  this  assembled 
at  Daras  an  imposing  force,  composed  of  Emnans  and 
allies,  the  latter  being  chiefly  Massagetae.^  The  entire 
number  amounted  to  25,000  men  ; « and  with  this  army 
he  would  probably  have  assumed  the  offensive,  had  not 
the  Persian  general  of  the  last  campaign,  Perozes  the 
Mihran,®  again  appeared  m the  field,  at  the  head  of 


1 See  aI)ove,  p.  360. 

2 Job.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  54, 

3 Procop.  B.  P.  i.  13;  p-  H. 
For  the  position  of  Martyropolis, 

see  ibid.  i.  21 ; p*  62,  C.  Uorp 

4 John  of  Malala  supplies  here 

many  facts  not  noted  by  Procopius, 

but  quite  consistent  with  his  narra- 
tive (Chronograph,  xvm.  p.  w, 

B,  C). 


3 Johann.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  60,  C ; 
Procop.  .5.  P.  i.  13 ; p.  35,  C,  13. 

3 Procop.  B.  P.  p.  35,  D. 

7 Ibid. 

3 Ibid.  p.  37,  A. 

9 The  name  Perozes  is  given  by 
Procopius  only  (B.  P.  p.  36,  C). 
The  title  Mihran  is  given,  as  if  a 
jjroper  name.,  by  John  of  Malala 
(Chronograph,  xviii.  p.  60,  C). 
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40,000  Persians,^  and  declared  his  intention  of  besieg- 
ing and  taking  Daras.  With  the  insolence  of  an 
Oriental  he  sent  a message  to  Belisariiis,  requiring  him 
to  have  his  bath  prepared  for  the  morrow,  as  after 
taking  the  town  he  would  need  that  kind  of  refresh- 
ment.^ Belisariiis  contented  himself,  in  reply,  with 
drawing  out  his  troops  in  front  of  Daras  in  a position 
carefully  prepared  beforehand,where  both  his  centre  and 
his  flanks  would  be  protected  by  a deep  ditch,  outside 
of  wliich  there  would  be  room  to  act  for  his  cavalry. 
Perozes,  having  reconnoitred  the  position,  hesitated  to 
attack  it  without  a greater  advantage  of  numbers,  and 
sent  hastily  to  Nisibis  for  10,000  more  soldiers,  while  he 
allowed  the  day  to  pass  without  anything  more  serious 
than  a demonstration  of  his  cavalry  against  the  Eoman 
left,  and  some  insignificant  single  combats.^ 

The  next  morning  his  reinforcement  arrived;^  and 
after  some  exchange  of  messages  with  Belisariiis,^ 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  p.  37,  A. 

2 Ibid.  p.  .30,  0. 

^ See  the  narrative  of  Procopius 
(B.  P.  pp.  37-8). 

* Procop.  i.  ] 4,  ad  mit. 

The  following  were  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two 
leaders,  it  we  may  trust  Procopius. 
Belisariiis  wrote : ‘ It  is  admitted 
by  all  those  who  have  even  the 
smallest  share  of  wisdom,  that 
peace  is  a good  which  excels  all 
others.  herefore,  if  a man  be  a 
disturber  of  peace,  he  will  cause 
evil  not  only  to  neighbouring  na- 
tions, but  also  to  his  own  kith  and 
kin.  And  he  truly  is  the  best 
general  who  proves  himself  capable 
of  bringing  peace  out  of  war.  But 
thou,  when  Rome  and  Persia  were  I 
on  the  best  of  terms,  didst  force  upon  ■ 
us  a war  for  which  there  was  no  rea-  ' 
son,  since  our  respective  kings  were  I 
peaceably  disposed  towards  each 


other,  and  ambassadors  had  come  and 
were  atno  great  distance,  empowered 
to  reconcile  our  differences — ambas- 
sadors, I say,  who  will  even  now 
arrange  terms  of  peace  between  us, 
if  no  insurmountable  impediment 
arise  from  this  invasion.  I pray 
thee,  withdraw  thy  force  instantly 
into  Persian  territory,  and  be  not 
an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of 
thy  country,  lest  peradventure  thy 
countrymen  shall  cast  on  thee  the 
blame  of  what  they  may  hereafter 
suffer.’  Perozes  replied  : ‘ I would 
have  done  that  which  is  requested 
of  me,  convinced  by  what  thou 
hadst  written,  if  I had  not  be- 
thought myself  that  the  letter  came 
from  Romans,  who  are  alwavs  ready 
to  promise,  but  little  incfined  to 
perform  their  promises,  even  when 
they  have  sworn  to  them.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  deneits  which 
you  have  practised  upon  us  that 
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which  led  to  no  result,  he  commenced  active  opera- 
tions. Placing  his  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  his  horse 
upon  either  wing,  as  the  Eomans  had  likewise  done, 
and  arranging  his  infantry  so  that  one  half  should  from 
time  to  time  relieve  the  other,i  he  assaulted  the 
Eoman  line  with  a storm  of  darts  and  arrows.  The 
Eomans  replied  with  their  missile  weapons ; but  the 
Persians  had  the  advantage  of  numbers;  they  were 
protected  by  huge  wattled  shields  ; and  they  were  more 
accustomed  to  tins  style  of  warfare  than  their  adversa- 
ries. Still  the  Eomans  held  out ; but  it  was  a relief  to 
them  when  the  missile  weapons  were  exhausted  on 
both  sides,  and  a closer  fight  began  along  the  whole 
line  with  swords  and  spears.  After  a while  the  Eoman 
left  was  in  difficulties.  Here  the  Cadiseni  (Cadusians?) 
under  Pituazes  routed  their  opponents,  and  were  pur- 
suing them  hastily  when  the  Massagetic  horse,  com- 
manded by  Sunicas  and  Aigan,  and  three  hundred 
Heruli  under  a chief  called  Pharas,  charged  them  ^ on 
their  right  flank,  and  at  once  threw  them  into  disorder. 


we  have  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  5 tberetore,  my  Homan  fiiendsj 
you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have 
to  meet  the  Persians  in_  battle. 
Our  resolution  is  taken^  either  to 
compel  you  to  do  us  justice,  or 
else  to  hold  our  present  position 
till  death  or  old  age  disable  us. 
Belisarius  made  the  following  re- 
joinder:—‘It  is  wrong,  most  ex- 
cellent Mirrhanes,  to  indulge  in 
vain  boasting,  and  wrong,  more- 
over, to  tax  one’s  neighbours  with 
crimes  to  which  they  are  sti  angers. 
AVe  said  with  truth  that  liutinus 
was  near  at  hand,  and  had  brought 
with  him  terms  of  peace  — you 
yourself  will  not  be  able  to  deny 
this  much  longer.  K,  however, 
you  are  bent  on  fighting,  we 
meet  you  confidently  in  the  beliei 


that  God  is  on  our  side.  AVe  have 
conciliated  His  favour  by  the  fair- 
ness of  our  proceedings,  while  your 
arrogance  and  rejection  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  we  oftered 
must  have  otfended  Him.  To  mark 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  shall 
attach  to  our  standards,  ere  we 
engage,  the  documents  which  we 
have  exchanged  recently.’  Perozes 
I answered  to  this  : ‘ AN  e too  beliei  e 
that  we  have  not  begun  this  war 
without  the  sanction  of  our  own 
gods;  under  their  protection  we 
shall  attack  you  5 and  we  trust 
that  their  aid  will  enable  us  to 
take  Daras  to-morrow.  Have  my 
bath  and  my  breakfast  in  readiness 
for  me  within  the  walls.’  (See 
Procop.  B.  P.  i.  Id ; pp-  38-9. 

» Procop.  p.  40,  I). 
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Tliree  thousand  fell,  and  the  rest  were  driven  back  upon 
their  main  body,  whidi  still  continued  to  fight  bravely. 
The  Eomans  did  not  push  their  advantage,  but  were 
satisfied  to  reoccupy  the  ground  from  which  they  had 
been  driven.^ 

Scarcely  was  the  battle  re-established  in  this  quarter 
when  the  Eomans  found  themselves  in  still  greater 
difficulties  upon  their  right.  Here  Perozes  had  deter- 
mined to  deliver  his  main  attack.  The  corps  of  Im- 
mortals^ which  he  had  kept  in  reserve,  and  such  troops 
as  he  could  spare  from  his  centre,  were  secretly  massed 
upon  his  own  left,^  and  charged  the  Eoman  right  with 
such  fury  that  it  was  broken  and  began  a hasty  retreat. 
Tlie  Persians  pursued  in  a long  column,  and  were 
carrying  all  before  them,  when  once  more  an  impetuous 
hank  charge  of  the  barbarian  cavalry,  which  now  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  Eoman  armies,  changed 
the  face  of  affairs,  and  indeed  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  The  Persian  column  was  actually  cut  in  two 
by  the  Massagetic  horse ; those  who  had  advanced  the 
furthest  were  completely  separated  from  their  friends, 
and  were  at  once  surrounded  and  slain.  Among  them 
was  the  standard-bearer  of  Baresmanes,  who  com- 
manded the  Persian  left.  The  fall  of  this  man  in- 
creased the  general  confusion.  In  vain  did  the  Persian 
column,  checked  in  its  advance,  attempt  an  orderly 
retreat.  The  Eomans  assaulted  it  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks,  and  a terrible  carnage  ensued.  The  crowning 
disaster  was  the  death  of  Baresmanes,  who  was  slain  by 
Sunicas,  the  Massa-Goth  ; whereupon  the  whole  Per- 
sian army  broke  and  fled  without  offering  any  further 
resistance.  Here  fell  5,000,  including  numbers  of  the 

^ Procop.  B.  P.  p.  41,  B,  C,  D.  » Ibid.  p.  42,  A. 
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‘Immortals.’  The  slaughter  would  have  been  still 
greater,  had  not  Belisarius  and  his  lieutenant,  Hermo- 
genes,  with  wise  caution  restrained  the  Homan  troops 
and  recalled  them  quickly  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  content  with  the  success  which  they  had 
achieved.  It  was  so  long  since  a Homan  army  had 
defeated  a Persian  one  in  the  open  field,  that  the  \ic- 
tory  had  an  extraordinary  value,  and  it  would  have 
been  foolish  to  risk  a reverse  in  the  attempt  to  give  it 
greater  completeness.^ 

While  these  events  took  place  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
Persian  arms  were  also  unsuccessful  in  the  Armenian 
highlands,  whither  Kobad  had  sent  a second  army  to 
act  offensively  against  Home,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
certain  Mermeroes.  The  Homan  commanders  in  this 
region  were  Sittas,  the  former  colleague  of  Belisarius, ^ 
and  Dorotheus,  a general  of  experience.  Their  troops 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  half  the  number  of  the 
enemy,®  yet  they  contrived  to  inflict  on  the  Persians 
two  defeats,  one  in  their  own  territory, -the  other  in 
Homan  Armenia.  The  superiority  thus  exhibited  by  the 
Homans  encouraged  desertions  to  their  side;  and  in 
some  instances  the  deserters  were  able  to  carry  over 
with  them  to  their  new  friends  small  portions  of 

Persian  territory.^  ^ 

In  the  year  a.d.  531,  after  a vain  attempt  at  nego- 
tiating terms  of  peace  with  Home,^  the  Persians  made  an 


from  Theodosiopolis,  and  a district 
called  Pharangium,  which  Ipy  he- 


tween  Persarnienia  and  Tzania,  and 
had  gold  mines  in  it,  are  the  gains 
mentioned  (ibid,  p,  44,  C ; p.  4o,  D). 


» The  Persians  are  estimated  at 
.SO.OOO,  the  Homans  at  less^  than 
lialf  that  number  (Procop.  i. 


p.  43,  I)).  p 

* A fort  named  Bolon,  not  lar 


2 See  above,  p.  367. 


* Ibid.  pp.  46-7.  Kobad  re- 
quired that  either  Daras  should  be 
evacuated  and  destroyed,^  or  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  defend- 
ing the  pass  of  Derbend  should  be 
shared  between  the  two  nations. 


Kobad  re- 
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effort  to  recover  their  laurels  by  carrying  the  war  into 
a new  quarter  and  effecting  a new  combination.  Ala- 
mandarus,  sheikh  of  the  Saracenic  Arabs,  had  long  been 
a bitter  enemy  of  the  Eomans,  and  from  his  safe  retreat 
in  the  desert  had  been  accustomed  for  fifty  years  to 
ravage,  almost  at  his  will,  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire.^  Two  years  previously  he  had  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  the  regions  of  Upper  Syria, 
had  b Limed  the  suburbs  of  Chalcis,^  and  threatened 
the  Eomaii  capital  of  the  East,  the  rich  and  luxurious 
Antioch.  He  owed,  it  would  seem,  some  sort  of 
allegiance  to  Persia,^  although  practically  he  was  in- 
dependent, and  made  h:s  expeditions  when  and  where 
he  pleased.  However,  in  a.d.  531,  he  put  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  Persia,  proposed  a joint  expedition, 
and  suggested  a new  plan  of  campaign.  ‘ Mesopo- 
tamia and  Osrhoene,’  he  said,  ‘ on  which  the  Persians 
were  accustomed  to  make  their  attacks,  could  better 
resist  them  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  Eoman 
territory.  In  these  provinces  were  the  strongest  of 
the  Eoman  cities,  fortified  according  to  the  latest  rules 
of  art,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  every  appliance 
of  defensive  warfare.  There,  toof  were  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  Eoman  troops,  and  an  army  more 
numerous  than  Eome  had  ever  employed  against  Per- 
sia before.  It  would  be  most  perilous  to  risk  an 
encounter  on  tiiis  ground.  Let  Persia,  however,  in- 
vade the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  she 
would  find  but  few  obstacles.  In  that  region  there 
were  no  strong  fortresses,  nor  was  there  any  army 


' Procop.  B.p.  i.  17;  p.  50,  I), 
and  p.  51,  A;  Johann.  Malal.  xviii. 
p.  00,  li  ; Theophan.  vol.  i.  p. 
151,  J).  ^ 

Iheophanes  says  ‘ Chalcedon  ’ 


(I.S.C.),  but  probably  means  ‘ Cbal- 
cis',’  since  there  was  no  ‘ Chalcedon’ 
in  Syria. 

3 Procop.  B.  P.  p.  50,  A;  p. 
51,13.  ’ ’ r 
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wortli  mention.  Antioch  itself,  the  ricliest  and  most 
populous  city  of  the  Eoman  East,  was  without  a gar- 
rison, and,  if  it  were  suddenly  assaulted,  could  pro- 
bably be  taken.  The  incursion  might  be  made,  An- 
tioch sacked,  and  the  booty  carried  off  into  Persian 
territory  before  the  Pomans  in  Mesopotamia  received 
intelligence  of  what  was  happening.’  Kobad  listened 
with  approval,  and  determined  to  adopt  the  bold 
course  suggested  to  him.  He  levied  a force  of  15,000 
cavalry,^  and,  placing  it  under  the  command  ot  a 
general  named  Azarethes,^  desired  him  to  take  Ala- 
mandarus  for  his  guide  and  make  a joint  expedition 
with  him  across  the  Euphrates.  It  was  understood 
that  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  capture 
of  Antioch. 

The  allied  army  crossed  the  Euphrates  below  Cir- 
cesium,^  and  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  river  till 
they  neared  the  latitude  of  Antioch,  when  they  stiuck 
westward  and  reached  Gabbula^  (the  modern  Jabid), 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  salt  lake  now  known  as  the 
Sabakhah.^  Here  they  learned  to  their  surprise  that 
the  movement,  which  they  had  intended  to  be  wholly 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  i.  18,  ad  init. 

^ So  Procopius  (I.S.C.).  John  of 
IMalala  calls  him  Exaratli  (xviii. 
p.  69,  B). 

» John  of  Malala  speaks  of  the 
l^ersian  army  as  passing  tov 
K.ipK which  in  classical  Greek 
would  mean  ‘ through  Circesium  ; ’ 
but  his  language  is  so  impure  that 
we  may  understand  him  to  mean 
‘ passing  by  it,’  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates.  So  the  Latin  trans- 
lator renders  the  passage  ‘ Circesium 
pj'CBtergressus' 

Procop.  B.  P.  p.  52,  C ; Jo- 
hann. Mai.  l.s.c.  It  is  curious  that 
Procopius  speaks  of  the  country  in- 
vaded as  Commagene,  Commagene 


was  properly  the  small  tract  at  the 
extreme  N.E.  of  Syria,  having  Sa- 
mosata  for  its  capital,  and  not  ex- 
tending further  south  than  lat.  37°. 
The  tract  invaded  by  Azarethes 
was  evidently  Chalybonitis,  all  the 
towns  that  are  mentioned  (lliera- 
polis,  Batnae,  Barbalissus,  Gabbula, 
&c.)  lying  in  that  region.  The 
line  of  the  Persian  march  is  given 
best  by  J.  Malalas,  who  names 
successively  Circesium,  Callinicus, 
and  Gabbula,  and  places  Homan 
troops  in  Ilierapolis  and  Barba- 
lissus. 

® See  the  Author’s  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, vol.  ii.  p.  466,  2nd  edition. 
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unknown  to  the  Eomans,  had  come  to  the  ears  of  Belisa- 
rius/  who  had  at  once  quitted  Daras,  and  j)roceeded  by 
forced  marches  to  the  defence  of  Syria,  into  which  he 
had  thrown  himself  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,^ 
Eomans,  Isaurians,  Lycaonians,^  and  Arabs.  His 
troops  were  already  interposed  between  the  Persians 
and  their  longed-for  prey,  Belisarius  having  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Chalcis,^  half  a degree  to  the  west 
of  Gabbula,  and  twenty-five  miles  nearer  to  Antioch. 
Thus  baulked  of  their  purpose,  and  despairing  of  any 
greater  success  than  they  had  already  achieved,  the 
allies  became  anxious  to  return  to  Persia  with  the 
plunder  of  the  Syrian  towns  and  villages  which  they 
had  sacked  on  their  advance.  Belisarius  was  quite 
content  that  they  should  carry  off  their  spoil,  and 
would  have  considered  it  a sufficient  victory  to  have 
frustrated  the  expedition  without  striking  a blow.^ 
But  his  army  was  otherwise  minded  ; they  were  eager 
for  battle,  and  hoped  doubtless  to  strip  the  flying  foe  of 
his  rich  booty.  Belisarius  was  at  last  forced,  against 
his  better  judgment,  to  indulge  their  desires  and  allow 
an  engagement,  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  Callinicus.®  Here  the 
^ conduct  of  the  Eoman  troops  in  action  corresponded  but 
ill  to  their  anxiety  for  a conflict.  The  infantry  indeed 
stood  firm,  notwithstanding  that  they  fought  fasting ; ' 
but  the  Saracenic  Arabs,  of  whom  a portion  were  on 


^ It  appears  from  John  of  Malala 
that  the  expeditionary  force  was 
seen  as  it  passed  Cailinicus,  and 
that  intelligence  was  at  once  con- 
veyed to  Belisarius  at  Daras. 

Procop.  B.  P.  p.  52,  B. 

^ Ihid.  p.  55,  C. 

^ So^  Procopius  (p.  52,  C),  whose 
authority  on  such  a point  must  be 
preferred  to  that  of  J.  Malalas. 


The  latter  places  Belisarius  at  Bar- 
balissus,  thirty  miles  east  of  Gab- 
bula. 

^ Procop.  p.  53,  A. 

® Ibid.  Compare  Jo.  Malal.  2:viii. 
p.  70,  0. 

The  battle  was  fought  upon 
Easter  Eve,  when  the  Christians 
of  the  sixth  century  fasted  till 
after  nightfall  (Procop.  p.  63,  B). 
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the  Eoman  side,  and  the  Isaurian  and  Lycaonian  horse, 
who  had  been  among  the  most  eager  for  the  fray, 
offered  scarcely  any  resistance ; and,  the  right  wing  of 
the  Eomans  being  left  exposed  by  their  flight,  Belisa- 
rius  was  compelled  to  make  his  troops  turn  their  faces 
to  the  enemy,  and  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
this  position,  where  defeat  would  have  been  ruin,  to  meet 
and  resist  all  the  assaults  of  the  foe  until  the  shades 
of  evening  fell,  and  he  was  able  to  transport  his  troops 
in  boats  across  the  river.  The  honours  of  victory  rested 
with  the  Persians,  but  they  had  gained  no  substantial 
advantage  ; and  when  Azarethes  returned  to  his  master 
he  was  not  unjustly  reproached  with  having  sacrificed 
many  lives  for  no  appreciable  result.^  The  raid  into 
Syria  had  failed  of  its  chief  object ; and  Belisarius, 
though  defeated,  had  returned,  with  the  main  strength 
of  his  army  intact,  into  Mesopotamia. 

The  battle  of  Callinicus  was  fought  on  Easter  Eve, 
April  19.  Azarethes  probably  reached  Ctesiphon  and 
made  his  report  to  Kobad  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Dissatisfied  with  what  Azarethes  had  achieved, 
and  feeling  that  the  season  was  not  too  far  advanced 
for  a second  campaign,  Kobad  despatched  an  army, 
under  three  chiefs,  into  Mesopotamia,  where  Sittas  was 
now  the  principal  commander  on  the  Poman  side,  as 
Belisarius  had  been  hastily  summoned  to  Byzantium  in 
order  to  be  employed  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 
This  force  found  no  one  to  resist  it  in  the  open  field, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  invade  Sophene  and  lay 
siege  to  the  Konian  fortress  of  Martyropolis.^  Marty- 
ropolis  was  ill  provisioned,  and  its  walls  were  out  of 
repair.  The  Persians  must  soon  have  taken  it,  had  not 


1 

2 


Procop.  p.  50,  D. 

Ibid.  p.  02,  C.  Compare 


Jo.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  73,  A,  B, 
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Sittas  contrived  to  spread  reports  of  a diversion  which 
the  Huns  were  aboiitHo  make  as  Eoman  allies.  Fear 
of  being  caught  between  two  fires  paralysed  the  Per- 
sian commanders  ; and  before  events  undeceived  them, 
news  arrived  in  the  camp  that  Kobad  was  dead,  and 
til  at  a new  prince  sat  upon  the  throne.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Chanaranges,  the  chief  of  the  Persian 
commanders,  yielded  to  representations  made  by  Sittas, 
that  peace  would  now  probably  be  made  between 
the  contending  powers,  and  withdrew  his  army  into 
Persian  territory.^ 

Kobad  had,  in  fact,  been  seized  with  paralysis  on 
the  8th  of  September,^  and,  after  an  illness  which 
lasted  only  five  days,  had  expired.  Before  dying,  he 
had  communicated  to  his  chief  minister,  Mebodes,  his 
earnest  desire  that  Chosroes  should  succeed  him  upon 
the  throne,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mebodes,  had 
formally  left  the  crown  to  him  by  a will  duly  executed.^ 
He  is  said  by  a contemporary  to  have  been  eighty-two 
years  old  at  his  death,^  an  age  very  seldom  attained  by 
an  Oriental  monarch.  His  long  life  was  more  than 
usually  eventful,  and  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of 
activity,  perseverance,  fertility  of  resource,  and  general 
military  capacity.  But  he  was  cruel  and  fickle ; he 
disgraced  his  ministers  and  his  generals  on  insufficient 
grounds  ; he  allow^ed  himself,  from  considerations  of 
policy,  to  smother  his  religious  convictions ; and  he 
risked  subjecting  Persia  to  the  horrors  of  a civil  war, 
in  order  to  gratify  a favouritism  wdiich,  however  justi- 
fied by  the  event,  seems  to  have  rested  on  no  worthy 
motive.  Chosroes  was  preferred  on  account  of  his 
beauty,  and  because  he  was  the  son  of  Kobad’s  best- 

^ Procop.  p,  64,  B.  ^ Malal.  xviii.  p.  73,  C. 

» Procop.  p.  63,  B ; Mirkhond,  p.  359.  ^ Jo.  Malal.  l.s.c. 
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loved  wife,^  rather  than  for  any  good  qualities  ; and 
inherited  the  kingdom,  not  so  much  because  he  had 
shown  any  capacity  to  govern  as  because  lie  was 
liis  father  s darling. 

The  coins  of  KobAd  are,  as  might  be  expected  from 
tlie  length  of  his  reign,  very  numerous.  In  their  gene- 
ral appearance  they  resemble  those  of  Zamasp,  but  do 
not  exhibit  quite  so  many  stars  and  crescents.  The 
legend  on  the  obverse  is  either  ‘ or  Ivavcit 

dj^zui^  i.6.  ^ Ivobad,^  or  IMay  Kobad  be  increased. 
The  reverse  shows  the  regnal  year,  whicli  ranges  from 
eleven  to  forty-tliree,^  together  with  a mint-mark. 
The  mint-marks,  whicli  are  nearly  forty  in  number, 
comprise  almost  all  those  of  Perozes,  together  with 
about  thirteen  others.^ 


COIN  OF  KOBAD. 


1 Procop.  i.  11 ; p.  30,  A ; Mir-  which  Zamasp  was  kin^,  as  well  as 
1 ^52.  those  during  which  he  actually 


1 Procop.  i.  11 ; p-  30,  A ; Mir- 


which  he  actually 


as  to  the  meaning  of  afzm  or  ajzti. 
(See  Zeitschr.  viii.  p-  79;  JSum. 
Chron.  p.  231,  note  ^h) 


3 Kobad,  it  is  evident,  counted 
to  his  reign  the  two  years  during 


^ Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  78-88 ; Thomas  in 


Num.  Chron.  for  1873,  p 
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Accession  of  Chosroes  I.  (Anushirioan).  Conspiracy  to  dethrone  Imn 
crushed.  Genet'al  Severity  of  his  Government.  He  concludes  Peace 
7vith  Pome,  A.i).  533.  Terms  of  the  Peace.  Causes  which  led  to  its 
Pupture.  First  Poman  War  of  Chosroes,  a.d.  540-544.  Seco?id 
Poman  War,  a.d.  549-557.  Eastern  Wa?'s.  Conquest  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Supposed  Campaign  in  India.  JVar  ivith  the  Turks.  Pevolt 
of  Per sarmenia.  Third  Po7nan  War,  a.d,  572-579.  Death  of  Chosroes. 

TidvrjuoTos  Tov  KajSctSou,  Xo(rp6r)s  6 Trdvv  6 uaQ'  7)P-o.s  StaSexerai  Trarpolau 
°-PXhv,  Kal  Trenpax^  7r\A(TTa  ocra  Ka\  ixeyia-ra. — Agathias,  iv.  29  ; p,  140,  A. 


The  accession  of  Chosroes  was  not  altogether  undis- 
puted. Kaoses,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Kobad,  re- 
garding himself  as  entitled  to  the  crown  by  right  of 
birth,  assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  claimed  to  be  acknowledged  as  mo- 
narch.^ But  Mebodes,  the  Grand  Vizier,  interposed 
with  the  assertion  of  a constitutional  axiom,  that  no 
one  had  the  right  of  taking  the  Persian  crown  until  it 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  assembly  of  the  nobles. 
Kaoses,  who  thought  he  might  count  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  nobles,  acquiesced ; and,  the  assembly  being 
convened,  his  claims  were  submitted  to  it.  Hereupon 
Mebodes  brought  forward  the  formal  testament  of 
Kobad,  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  and,  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  nobles,  exhorted  them  to  accept  as 
king  the  brave  prince  designated  by  a brave  and  suc- 
cessful father.  Eis  eloquence  and  authority  prevailed  ; 

2 ; p.  03,  C.  avroparov  eg  ri/v  (SaatXetav  tsvai, 

iblQ.  ovdet-a  xPW^'-  dWa  xpii(p<p  ntpawv  tCjv  Xoyipujr.- 
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the  claims  of  Kaoses  and  of  at  least  one  other  son  of 
Kobad  ^ were  set  aside ; and,  in  accordance  with  his 
father’s  will,  Chosroes  was  proclaimed  lawful  monarch 
of  Persia. 

But  a party  among  the  nobles  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  to  which  the  majority  had  come.  They 
dreaded  the  restlessness,^  and  probably  feared  the 
cruelty,  of  Chosroes.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
appointed Kaoses,  which  had  a solid  basis  of  legality 
to  rest  upon ; but,  apparently,  the  personal  character 
of  Kaoses  was  unsatisfactory,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
another  prince  whose  qualities  conciliated  more  regard 
and  aroused  more  enthusiasm.  Zames,  the  second  son 
of  Kobad,  had  distinguished  himself  repeatedly  in  the 
field,^  and  was  the  idol  of  a considerable  section  of  the 
nation,  who  had  long  desired  that  he  should  govern 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  possessed  a dis- 
qualification fatal  in  the  eyes  of  Orientals  ; he  had,  by 
disease  or  mischance,  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  and  this 
physical  blemish  made  it  impossible  that  he  should 
occupy  the  Persian  throne.^  Under  these  ciicum- 
stances  an  ingenious  plan  was  hit  upon.  In  order  to 
combine  respect  for  law  and  usage  with  the  practical 
advantage  of  being  governed  by  the  man  of  theii 
choice,  the  discontented  nobles  conceived  the  idea  of 
conferrino*”  the  crown  on  a son  of  Zames,  a boy  named 
after  his  grandfather  Kobad,  on  whose  behalf  Zanies 
would  naturally  be  regent.^  Zames  readily  came  into 


1 Zames  (see  p.  3G4).  It  is  un- 
certain what  had  become  of  Phtha- 
suarsas.  _ 


Ibid.  ' ETtp6(i0a^i.iOv  If  dXXy  nil 

\ioj3y  txofifvoi^  ov  Ofiui^  llfpiTfug  /3n- 
(TL\k(t  KaOlaTaaQai.  Compare  Herod, 
iii.  73. 


^ Ibid.  p.  30,  A. 

A TU  • 1 ’ 1'  ' 


2 Procop.  B.  P.  i.  23 ; p.  GG,  B. 

A W nrnKTilC  TS  Hi’  Till’ 


^ Procop.  P.  P.  i. 


^ Procop.  i.  23  5 p.  GG,  C. 
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the  plot ; several  of  his  brothers,  and,  what  is  most 
strange,  Chosroes’  maternal  imcle,  the  Aspebed,  sup- 
[)orted  him  ; the  conspiracy  seemed  nearly  sure  of  suc- 
cess, when,  by  some  accident,  it  was  discovered,  and 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  took  prompt  and  effectual 
measures  to  crush  it.  Zames,  Kabses,  and  all  the  other 
sons  of  Kobad  were  seized  by  order  of  Chosroes,  and, 
together  with  their  entire  male  oi^spring^  were  con- 
demned to  death. ^ The  Aspebed,  and  the  other  nobles 
found  to  have  been  accessory  to  the  conspiracy,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  executed.  One  prince  alone,  the  in- 
tended puppet-king,  Kobad,  escaped,  through  the  com- 
])assion  of  the  Persian  who  had  charge  of  him,  and, 
after  passing  many  years  in  concealment,  became  a 
refugee  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Justinian.^ 

When  Chosroes  had  by  these  means  secured  himself 
against  the  claims  of  pretenders,  he  proceeded  to  em- 
ploy equal  severity  in  repressing  the  disorders,  punish- 
ing the  crimes,  and  compelling  the  abject  submission  of 
his  subjects.  The  heresiarch  Mazdak,  who  had  escaped 
the  persecution  instituted  in  his  later  years  by  Kobad, 
and  the  sect  of  the  Mazdakites,  which,  despite  that 
persecution,  was  still  strong  and  vigorous,  were  the 
first  to  experience  the  oppressive  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment ; and  the  corpses  of  a hundred  thousand  martyrs 
blackening  upon  gibbets  proved  the  determination  of 
the  new  monarch  to  make  his  will  law,  whatever  the 
consequences.^  In  a similar  spirit,  the  hesitation  of 
Mebodes  to  obey  instantaneously  an  order  sent  him  by 
the  king  was  punished  capitally,  and  with  circum- 


^ Procop.  p.  GO,  D. 
^ Ibid.  pp.  67- k 


3 Mirkhond,  pp.  62-3;  Tabari, 
vol  ii.  p.  159. 
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stances  of  peculiar  harshness,^  by  the  stern  prince,  who 
did  not  allow  gratitude  for  old  benefits  to  affect  the 
judgments  which  he  passed  on  recent  offences.  J^or 
did  signal  services  in  the  field  avail  to  save  Chanaranges, 
the  nobleman  who  preserved  the  young  Kobad,  from  his 
master’s  vengeance.  The  conqueror  of  twelve  nations, 
betrayed  by  an  unworthy  son,  was  treacherously  en- 
trapped and  put  to  death  on  account  of  a single  humane 
act  which  had  in  no  way  harmed  or  endangered  the 
jealous  monarch.*'^ 

The  fame  of  Chosroes  rests  especially  on  his  military 
exploits  and  successes.  On  first  ascending  the  throne, 
he  seems,  however,  to  have  distrusted  his  capacity  for 
war  ; and  it  was  with  much  readiness  that  he  accepted 
the  overtures  for  peace  made  by  Justinian,  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  Eastern  war  to  a close,  in  order 
that  he  might  employ  the  talents  of  Belisarius  in  the 
reduction  of  Africa  and  Italy.  A truce  was  made  be- 
tween Persia  and  Eome^  early  in  a.d.  532;  and  the 
truce  was  followed  after  a short  interval  by  a treaty — 
known  as  ‘ the  endless  peace  ’ ^ — whereby  Pome  and 
Persia  made  up  their  differences  and  arranged  to  be 
friends  on  the  following  conditions  : — (1)  Pome  was 
to  pay  over  to  Persia  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  or  about  half  a million  of  our  money, 
as  her  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Caucasian  defences,  the  actual  defence  being  under- 
taken by  Persia ; (2)  Daras  was  to  remain  a fortified 


^ Mebodes  was  ‘ commanded  to 
repair  to  the  iron  tripod  which 
stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
where  it  was  death  to  relieve  or 
approach  the  victim,  and  Icmguished 
there  before  his  sentence 

was  pronounced  by  the  son  of 
Kobad.’  (See  Gibbon,  Decline  and 


F(dl,  vol.  V.  p.  183 ; and  compare 
Procop.  i.  23 ; p.  (38,  D.) 

2 Procop.  p.  (38,  B. 

3 J.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  213,  ad  init. 

* T//r  aTTiparrov  icaXoi'jUf ilpn~ 

vr]v.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  22  ; p.  (55,  B. 
Compare  ii.  3 ; p.  94,  B,  11 ; A Goth. 
iv.  14  ; p.  607,  B.) 
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post,  but  was  not  to  be  made  the  Eoman  ]iead-quarters 
in  ]\[esopotamia,  which  were  to  be  fixed  at  Constantia ; 
(3)  the  district  of  Pharangium  and  the  castle  of  Bolon, 
which  Eome  had  recently  taken  from  Persia,  were  to  be 
restored,  and  Persia  on  her  part  was  to  surrender  the 
forts  wliich  she  had  captured  in  Lazica  ; (4)  Eome  and 
Persia  were  to  be  eternal  friends  and  allies,  and  were 
to  aid  each  other  whenever  required  with  supplies  of 
men  and  money. ^ Thus  was  terminated  the  thirty 
years’  war,  which,  commencing  in  a.d.  ’502  by  the 
attack  of  Kobad  on  Anastasius,^  was  brought  to  a close 
in  A.D.  532,  and  ratified  by  Justinian  in  the  year 
following.*’^ 

When  Chosroes  consented  to  substitute  close  relations 
of  amity  with  Eome  for  the  hereditary  enmity  which 
had  been  the  normal  policy  of  his  house,  he  probably 
expected  that  no  very  striking  or  remarkable  results 
would  follow.  He  supposed  that  the  barbarian  neigh- 
bours of  the  empire  on  the  north  and  on  the  west 
would  give  her  arms  sufficient  employment,  and  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
would  remain  much  as  before.  But  in  these  expecta- 
tions he  was  disappointed.  Justinian  no  sooner  found 
his  eastern  frontier  secure  than  he  directed  the  whole 
force  of  the  empire  upon  his  enemies  in  the  regions  of 
the  west,  and  in  the  course  of  half  a dozen  years  (a.d. 
533-539),  by  the  aid  of  his  great  general,  Belisarius, 
he  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  the  region 
about  Carthage  and  Tunis,^  subdued  the  Moors,^  and 
brought  to  its  last  gasp  the  power  of  the  Ostrogoths  in 


' For  the  terras  of  the  peace, 
corapare  .1.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  219 
with  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  22  ; pp.  G5-6. 
bee  above,  p.  3o4. 


^ Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  64. 

^ See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
vol.  V.  pp.  101-114.  ’ 

^ Ibid.  pp.  121-123. 
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Italy.^  The  territorial  extent  of  his  kingdom  was 
nearly  doubled  by  these  victories ; his  resources  were 
vastly  increased  ; the  prestige  of  his  arms  was  enor- 
mously raised ; veteran  armies  had  been  formed  which 
despised  danger,  and  only  desired  to  be  led  against 
fresh  enemies ; and  officers  had  been  trained  capable 
of  conducting  operations  of  every  kind,  and  confident, 
under  all  circumstances,  of  success.  It  must  have  been 
with  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  not  easily  to 
be  dissembled  that  the  Great  King  heard  of  his  hvother  s 
long  series  of  victories  and  conquests,^  each  step  in 
which  constituted  a fresh  danger  to  Persia  by  aggran- 
dising the  power  whom  she  had  chiefly  to  fear.  At 
first  his  annoyance  found  a vent  in  insolent  demands 
for  a share  of  the  Eoman  spoils,  which  Justinian 
thought  it  prudent  to  humour  ; ^ but,  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  more  and  more  strongly 
in  one  direction,  he  became  less  and  less  able  to  con- 
tain himself,  and  more  and  more  determined  to  re- 
nounce his  treaty  with  Pome  and  renew  the  old 
struggle  for  supremacy.  His  own  inclination,  a suf- 
ficiently strong  motive  m itself,  was  seconded  and 
intensified  by  applications  made  to  liim  from  without 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  especial  reasons  for 
dreading  the  advance  of  Rome,  and  for  expecting  to 
be  among  her  next  victims.  Witiges,  the  Ostrogoth 
king  of  Italy,  and  Bassaces,  an  Armenian  chief,  Avere 
the  most  important  of  these  applicants.  Embassies  from 
these  opposite  quarters  ^ reached  Chosroes  in  the  same 


^ Gibbon,  Decline  atid  Fall,  vol.  v. 
pp.  1.32-154. 

2 See  Procop.  D.  P.  i.  20,  ad 


init. : ii.  1,  2,  &c. 

3 Ibid.  i.  20;  p.  79,  C,  D.  Cbos- 
roes  cloaked  his  insolence  under  a 


mask  of  facetionsnesa ; but  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  the  less  otl’eu- 
sive  on  that  account. 

^ Ibid.  ii.  2 ; pp.  89-90 ; ii.  3 ; 
pp.  93-4. 
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year,  a.d.  539,  and  urged  him  for  his  own  security  to 
declare  war  against  Justinian  before  it  was  too  late. 
‘ Justinian,’  the  ambassadors  said,  ‘ aimed  at  universal 
empire.  His  aspirations  had  for  a while  been  kept  in 
check  by  Persia,  and  by  Persia  alone,  the  sole  power 
in  the  world  that  he  feared.  Since  the  “ endless 
peace  ” was  made,  he  had  felt  himself  free  to  give  full 
vent  to  his  ambitious  greed,  had  commenced  a course 
of  aggression  upon  all  the  other  conterminous  nations, 
and  had  spread  war  and  confusion  on  all  sides.  He 
had  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
conquered  the  Moors,  deceived  the  Goths  of  Italy  by 
professions  of  friendship,  and  then  fallen  upon  them 
with  all  his  forces,  violated  the  rights  of  Armenia  and 
driven  it  to  rebellion,  enslaved  the  Tzani  and  the  Lazi, 
seized  the  Greek  city  of  Bosporus,  and  the  ‘‘  Isle  of 
Palms  ” on  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea,  solicited  the 
alliance  of  barbarous  Huns  and  Ethiopians,  striven  to 
sow  discord  between  the  Persian  monarch  and  his 
vassals,^  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  shown  him- 
self equally  grasping  and  restless.  What  would  be  the 
consequence  if  Persia  continued  to  hold  aloof  Simply 
that  all  the  other  nations  would  in  turn  be  destroyed, 
and  she  would  find  herself  face  to  face  with  their 
destroyer,  and  would  enjoy  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
being  devoured  last.  But  did  she  fear  to  be  re- 
proached with  breaking  the  treaty  and  forfeiting  her 
pledged  word  ? Pome  had  already  broken  it  by  her 
intrigues  with  the  Huns,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the 
Saracens  ; and  Persia  would  therefore  be  free  from 


^ The  allusion  here  was  to  certain 
transactions  between  Justinian  and 
Alamundarus,  the  sheikh  of  the 
Saracens  dependent  on  Persia,  who, 


at  the  instigation  of  Chosroes,  had 
commenced  hostilities  against  one 
of  the  Roman  vassal-kings,  about 
A.D.  538  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  ly 
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rcprOcicli  if  sIig  trGatGcl  the  peace  as  no  longer  existing. 
The  treaty-breaker  is  not  he  who  first  draws  the  sword, 
but  he  who  sets  the  example  of  seeking  the  other’s 
hurt.  Or  did  Persia  fear  the  result  of  declaring  war  ? 
Such  fear  was  unreasonable,  for  Pome  had  neither 
troops  nor  generals  to  oppose  to  a sudden  1 ersian 
attack.  Sittas  was  dead ; ^ Belisarius  and  the  best  of 
the  Ponaan  forces  were  in  Italy.  If  Justinian  recalled 
Belisarius,  it  was  not  certain  that  he  would  obey  , and, 
in  the  worst  case,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  Persia  that 
the  Goths  of  Italy,  and  the  Armenians  who  for  cen- 
turies had  been  subjects  of  Pome,  were  now  ready  to 
make  common  cause  with  her.  Thus  urged,  the 
Persian  king  determined  on  openly  declaring  war  and 
making  an  attack  in  force  on  the  eastern  provinces  of 

the  empire. 

The  scene  of  contest  in  the  wars  between  Pome  and 
Persia  had  been  usually  either  Mesopotamia  or  Armenia. 
On  rare  occasions  only  had  the  traditional  policy  been 
departed  from,  and  attempts  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
richer  parts  of  the  Poman  East,  and  to  inflict  serious 
injury  on  the  empire  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  into 
peaceful  and  settled  provinces.^  Kobad,  however,  had 
in  his  later  years  ventured  to  introduce  a new  system, 
and  had  sent  troops  across  the  Euphrates  into  Syria 
in  the  hope  of  ravaging  that  fertile  region  and  capturing 
its  wealthy  metropolis,  Antioch . This  example  Chosroes 
now  determined  to  follow.  Crossing  the  great  stream 
in  the  lower  portion  of  its  course,  he  led  his  troops  up 
its  right  bank,  past  Circesium,  Zenobia,"  and  Callinicus, 


1 He  had  been  hilled 

rebels  in  Armenia.  (Procop.  ± . 
ii.  3;  p.  92,  C.)  . 

2 See  above,  p.  374.  , , . „ 

3 Zenobia  was  m the  Arabian 


desert,  to  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ; the  other  towns  men- 
tioned were  on  the  opposite,  or 
Roman,  side. 
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to  Suron,^  a Eoman  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
As  tliis  small  place  ventured  to  resist  him,  Chosroes, 
bent  upon  terrifying  the  other  towns  into  submission, 
resolved  to  take  a signal  revenge.  Though  the  garrison, 
after  losing  their  commandant,  made  overtures  for  a 
surrender,  he  insisted  on  entering  forcibly  at  one  of  the 
gates,  and  then,  upon  the  strength  of  this  violent  en- 
trance, proceeded  to  treat  the  city  as  one  taken  by 
storm,  pillaged  the  houses,  massacred  a large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  enslaved  the  others,  and  in  con- 
clusion set  the  place  on  fire  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.‘‘^ 
It  was  perhaps  in  a fit  of  remorse,  though  possibly  only 
under  the  influence  of  greed,^  that  shortly  afterwards  he 
allowed  the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Sergiopolis  to  ran- 
som these  unfortunate  captives,  twelve  thousand  in 

number,  for  the  modest  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold. 

From  Suron  the  invading  army  advanced  to  Hierapo- 
lis,-^  without  encountering  the  enemy,  who  did  not  dare 
to  make  any  resistance  in  the  open  field,  but  sought 
the  protection  of  walls  and  strongholds.  The  defences 
of  Hierapolis  were  in  tolerable  order ; its  garrison  was 
fairly  strong  ; and  the  Great  Xing  therefore  prudently 
resolved  to  allow  the  citizens  to  ransom  themselves  and 
their  city  at  a moderate  price.  Two  thousand  pounds 
of  silver  was  the  amount  fixed  upon  ; and  this  sum  was 
paid  without  any  complaint  by  the  Hierapolites.  Plun- 
der, not  conquest,  was  already  distinctly  set  before  the 
invader’s  mind  as  his  aim  ; and  it  is  said  that  he  even 
offered  at  this  period  to  evacuate  the  Poman  territory 


^ Gibbon  turns  Suron  into  Dura  ; 
but  Dura  was  on  the  Tigris.  Suron 
appears  as  a Roman  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  not  only  in  Procop.  B.  P 
li.  5,  but  also  in  i.  18 ; p.  53,  B,  and 

c c 


in  Agathias,  Pro'fat.  p.  9,  A. 
Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  5 ; pp.  98-9. 

* GVf  (piXni’OofOTriq.  fl'-f  ,/ 

syonfvnQ  (ibid.  p.  99,  0). 

^ Ibid.  ii.  6 ; p.  102,  B. 
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altogether  upon  receiving  a thousand  pounds  of  gold.^ 
Budhe  Eoniaiis  were  not  yet  brought  so  low  as  to 
purchase  a peace  ; it  was  thought  that  Antioch  and  the 
other  important  towns  might  successfully  defy  the 
Persian  arms,  and  hoped  that  Justinian  would  soon 
send  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
that  of  his  adversary.  The  terms,  therefore,  which 
Chosroes  offered  by  the  mouth  of  Megas,  bishop  of 
Berhcea,  were  rejected  ; the  Antiochenes  were  exhorted 
to  remain  firm;  Ephraim,  the  bishop,  was_  denounced 
to  the  authorities  for  counselling  submission ; and  it 
was  determined  to  make  no  pacific  arrangement,  but 
to  allow  Chosroes  to  do  his  worst.*  The  Persian,  on 
his  side,  was  not  slack  or  remiss.  No  sooner  had  he 
received  the  ransom  of  Hierapolis  than  he  advanced 
upon  Berhcea  (now  Aleppo),  which  he  reached  m four 
days.®  Observing  that  the  defences  were  weak,  he 
here  demanded  twice  the  ransom  that  he  had  accepted 

■ from  the  Hierapolites,  and  was  only  induced  to  forego 
the  clairn  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  good  bishop, 
who  convinced  him  at  length  that  the  Berhceans  could 
not  pay  so  large  a sum,  and  induced  him  to  accept  the 
half  of  it.  A few  more  days’  march  brought  him  from 
Aleppo  to  the  outskirts  of  Antioch  ; and  after  an  inter- 
val of  nearly  three  centuries  ^ the  ‘ Queen  of  the  East, 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  of  Oriental  cities,  was 

■ once  more  invested  by  Persian  troops  and  threatened 
by  a Sassanian  monarch. 

A great  calamity  had  fallen  upon  Antioch  only  four- 
teen years  previously.  The  entire  town  had  been  ruined 
by  a succession  of  terrible  earthquakes,  which  com- 
nienced  in  October,  A.n.  525,  and  terminated  in  August 


1 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6 j p.  102,  C. 

2 Ibid.  p.  103,  D. 


3 Ibid.  ii.  7 ; p.  102,  D. 
* See  above,  p.  80. 
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of  tlie  ensuing  year.^  All  for  a time  was  havoc  and 
disorder.  A landslip  had  covered  a portion  of  the 
city,‘^  and  in  the  remainder  almost  every  house  was 
overthrown.  But  the  liberality  of  Justinian,^  the  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  efforts  of  the  governor,^  had 
effaced  these  disasters  ; and  the  citv,  when  the  Persians 
appeared  before  it,  was  in  most  respects  grander  and 
more  magnificent  than  ever.  The  defences  were,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  imperfect.  The  citadel  especially, 
which  was  on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  city,  had 
been  constructed  with  small  attention  to  the  rules  of 
engineering  art,  and  was  dominated  by  a height  at  a 
little  distance,  which  ought  to  have  been  included 
within  the  walls. ^ Nor  was  this  deficiency  compensated 
by  any  strength  in  the  garrison,  or  any  weight  of  au- 
thority or  talent  among  those  with  whom  rested  the 
command.  Justinian  had  originally  sent  his  nephew, 
Germanus,  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  Syrian  capital,^ 
while  Buzes,  an  officer  who  had  gained  some  repute  in 
the  Armenian  war,^  was  entrusted  with  the  general 
protection  of  the  East  until  Belisarius  should  arrive 
from  Italy  ; ^ but  Germanus,  after  a brief  stay,  with- 
drew from  Antioch  into  Cilicia,^  and  Buzes  disappeared 
without  anyone  knowing  whither  he  had  betaken  him- 
self. Antioch  was  left  almost  without  a garrison  ; and 


^ J.  Malal.  xvii.  p.  143  ; Procop. 
B.  P.  ii.  14;  p.  122,  C;  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  147,  C ; Eva^rius, 
H.  E.  iv.  5,  6;  Marcellin.  Chron. 

p.  61. 

^ J.  Lydus,  De  Magistral,  iii.  54. 
This  feature  has  not  been  commonly 
noticed. 

^ Theophan.  p.  151,  D.  Justin 
had  also  subscribed  largely  to  the 
restoration  (ibid.  p.  148,  A,  B). 

J.  Lydus,  I.8.C. 

^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6 ; p.  101,  B.  I 


The  defect  was  observed  by  (Ter- 
manus  on  his  arrival,  and  plans 
were  proposed  by  him  for  remedy- 
ing it ; but  it  was  thought  im- 
prudent to  call  attention  to  the 
weak  point,  and  so  nothing  was 
done. 

6 Ibid.  p.  101,  A. 

Ibid.  ii.  3 ; p.  92,  C,  D. 

® Ibid.  ii.  6 ; p.  100,  B. 

° Ibid.  ii.  7 ; p.  103,  D. 

. . . ciTrubr  <^yfry*  Ka> 
OTTOI  TTOTt  yriQ  tTliyxapiv  ovTt  rig  nov 
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had  not  Theoctistus  and  Molatzes,  two  officers  who 
commanded  in  the  Lebanon,  come  to  the  rescue  and 
brought  with  them  a body  of  six  thousand  disciplined 
troops,^  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  resistance  should 
have  been  made.  As  it  was,  the  resistance  was  brief 
and  ineffectual.  Chosroes  at  once  discerned  the  weak 
point  in  the  defences,  and,  having  given  a general  order 
to  the  less  trusty  of  his  troops  to  make  attacks  upon  the 
lower  town  in  various  places,  himself  with  the  flower  of 
the  army  undertook  the  assault  upon  the  citadel.  Here 
the  commanding  position  so  unaccountably  left  outside 
the  walls,  enabled  the  Persians  to  engage  the  defen- 
ders almost  on  a level,  and  their  superior  skill  in  the 
use  of  missile  weapons  soon  brought  the  garrison  into 
difficulties.  The  assailants,  however,  might  perhaps 
still  have  been  repulsed,  had  not  an  unlucky  accident 
supervened,  which,  creating  a panic,  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Persians  by  a bold  movement  to  enter  the  place. 
The  Pomans,  cramped  for  room  upon  the  walls,  had 
extemporised  some  wooden  stages  between  the  towers, 
which  they  hung  outside  by  means  of  ropes.  It  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  crush  and  tumult,  one  of  these  stages 
o-ave  way ; the  ropes  broke,  and  the  beams  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  earth,  carrying  with  them  a number  of  the 
defenders.  The  noise  made  by  the  fall  was  great,  and 
produced  a general  impression  that  the  wall  itself  had 
been  broken  down  j the  towers  and  battlements  w ere  at 
once  deserted;  the  Koman  soldiers  rushed  to  the  gates 
and  began  to  quit  the  town  ; while  the  Persians  took 
advantage  of  the  panic  to  advance  their  scaling  ladders, 
to  mount  the  walls,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of 


tv  'itpaiToXfi  'PiOfiaiotv  ovrt  o Ttjjv 
no\tfiiu)v  (TTfjarbg  fiaOtlt'  iaxvcti\ 


(Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6 ; p.  101,  A ) 
1 Ibid.  ii.  8;  p.  105,  C. 
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the  citadel.^  Thus  Antioch  was  taken.  The  prudence 
of  Chosroes  was  shown  in  his  quietly  allowing  the 
armed  force  to  withdraw ; his  resolve  to  trample  down 
all  resistance  appeared  in  his  slaughter  of  the  Antio- 
chene youth,  who  with  a noble  recklessness  continued 
the  conflict  after  the  soldiers  had  fled ; his  wish  to  in- 
spire terror  far  and  wide  made  him  deliver  the  entire 
city,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  flames  while  his 
avarice  caused  him  to  plunder  the  churches,  and  to 
claim  as  his  own  the  works  of  art,  the  marbles,  bronzes, 
tablets,  and  pictures,  with  which  the  Queen  of  the 
Eoman  East  was  at  this  time  abundantly  provided.  But, 
while  thus  gratifying  his  most  powerful  passions'  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity  to  conclude  an  ad- 
vantageous peace.  Justinian’s  ambassadors  had  long 
been  pressing  him  to  come  to  terms  with  their  master. 
He  now  consented  to  declare  the  conditions  on  which 
he  was  ready  to  make  peace  and  withdraw  his  army. 
Eome  must  pay  him,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  cost  of 
the  war,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and 
must  also  contract  to  make  a further  payment  of  five 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  annually,  not  as  a tribute,  but 
as  a fair  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  Caspian  Gates  and  keeping  out  the  Huns.^  If 
hostages  were  given  him,  he  would  consent  to  abstain 
from  further  acts  of  hostihty  while  Justinian  was  con- 
sulted on  these  proposals,  and  would  even  begin  at  once 
to  withdraw  his  army.  The  ambassadors  readily  agreed 
to  these  terms,  and  it  was  understood  that  a truce 


1 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  8 ; pp.  106-108. 
^ The  cathedral  was  spared  on 
the  ground  that  the  riches  found  in 
it  might  be  considered  its  ransom. 
The  church  of  St.  Julian  and 


some  neighbouring  houses  were  left 
standing  as  forming  the  residence 
of  Justinian’s  ambassadors  (ibid, 
ii.  10;  p.  Ill,  B). 

3 Ibid.  p.  112,  D. 
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would  be  observed  until  Justinian’s  answer  should  be 
delivered  to  Chosroes. 

But  the  Great  King,  in  thus  formulating  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  be  content  to  make  peace,  did  not 
intend  to  tie  his  own  hands,  or  to  allow  the  Syrian  cities 
before  which  he  had  not  yet  appeared  to  be  quit  of 
liim  without  the  payment  of  ransom.  After  visiting 
Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
bathing  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
offering  sacrifice  to  the  (setting  ? ) sun  upon  the  shore,^ 
he  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Apameia,  a 
city  on  the  middle  Orontes,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  wealth,  and  particularly  for  its  possession  of  a frag- 
ment of  the  ‘true  cross,’  enshrined  in  a case  which 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  faithful  had  enriched  with  gold 
and  jewels  of  extraordinary  value.^  Keceived.  peace- 
fully into  the  city  by  the  submissive  inhabitants,  instead 
of  fixing  their  ransom  at  a definite  sum,  he  demanded 
and  obtained  all  the  valuables  of  the  sacred  treasury,^ 
including  the  precious  rehc  which  the  Apam^ans  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  their  possessions.  As, 
however,  it  was  the  case,  and  not  its  contents,  that  he 
coveted,  while  he  carried  off  tlie  former,  he  readily  re- 
stored the  latter  to  the  prayers  of  the  bishop  and  in- 
habitants.^ 


' Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  11 ; p.  113,  A. 
So,  fourteen  centuries  earlier,  the 
parent  Asshur-izir-pal,  on  first  reach- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  ‘ erected 
altars  and  oftered  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  of  Assyria.’  {^Ancient  Monar- 
chies, vol.  ii.  p.  89,  2nd  ed.) 

* Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  11 : P*  1^’ 
A,  B.  Gibbon  gives  the  impression 
that  the  sacred  relic  itself  was 
adorned  with  gold  and  gems  (De- 
cline and  Pallf  vol.  v.  p.  190)  j but 


Procopius  distinctly  states  that  the 
adornment  was  confined  to  the 
case  (Ot)Ktir)  containing  it. 

3 This  is  prohably  the  n^eaning 
of  Procopius  (B.  P.  ii.  11  ; p.  llo, 
A),  since  he  makes  Chosroes  pro- 
pose the  terms  to  the  bishop ; but 
otherwise  he  might  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  all  the  valuables 
within  the  town. 

Ibid.  p.  115,  C. 
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From  Apameia  Chosroes  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
after  witnessing  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  and  se- 
curing victory  to  the  green  champion  because  Justinian 
preferred  the  hliie,^  he  set  out  at  last  on  his  return  to 
Persia,  taking  care  to  visit,  upon  his  way  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  city  of  Chalcis,‘'^  the  only  important  place  in 
^Torthern  Syria  that  had  hitherto  escaped  him.  The 
Chalcidians  were  required  not  only  to  ransom  them- 
selves by  a sum  of  money,  but  to  give  up  to  Chosroes  the 
Koman  soldiers  who  garrisoned  their  town.  By  a per- 
jury that  may  well  be  forgiven  them,  they  avoided  the 
more  important  concession,  but  they  had  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  conqueror  by  the  payment  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold.  The  Persian  host  then  continued 
its  march,  and  reaching  the  Euphrates  at  Obbane,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,^  crossed  by  a bridge 
of  boats  in  three  days.  The  object  of  Chosroes  in  thus 
changing  his  return  line  of  march  was  to  continue  in 
Eoman  Mesopotamia  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  in 
Syria  since  the  conclusion  of  the  truce — i.e.  to  increase 
his  spoil  by  making  each  important  city  ransom  itself. 
Edessa,^  Con  stand  na,^  and  Daras  were  successively 
visited,  and  purchased  their  safety  by  a contribution. 
According  to  Procopius,®  the  proceedings  before  Daras 
were  exceptional.  Although  Chosroes,  before  he  quitted 
Edessa,  had  received  a communication  from  Justinian 
accepting  the  terms  arranged  with  the  Eoman  envoys 
at  Antioch,^  yet,  when  he  reached  Daras,  he  at  once 


^ On  the  factions  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, which,  beginning  at  Con- 
stantinople, spread  to  the  provincial 
capitals,  see  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  V.  pp.  48-55.  The  pre- 
sidency of  Chosroes  in  the  Antio- 
chian hippodrome  is  related  by 
Procopius  {B.  F.  ii.  11;  p.  115, 


C,  D). 

2 Ibid.  ii.  12 ; p.  116,  B. 
^ Ibid.  p.  116,  II. 

^ Ibid.  p.  119,  A,  B. 

* Ibid.  ii.  13  ; p.  120,  A, 
® Ibid.  pp.  120-1. 

7 Ibid.  p.  119,  C. 
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resolved  upon  its  siege.  The  city  was  defended  by  two 
walls,  an  outer  one  of  moderate  strength,  and  an  inner 
one  sixty  feet  high,  with  towers  at  intervals,  whose 
height  was  a hundred  feet.  Chosroes,  having  invested 
the  place,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  within  the  defences 
by  means  of  a mine ; but,  his  design  having  been  be- 
trayed, the  Eomans  met  him  with  a counter-mine,  and 
completely  foiled  his  enterprise.  Unwilling  to  spend 
any  more  time  on  the  siege,  the  Persian  monarch  upon 
this  desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  accepted  the  contri- 
bution of  a thousand  pounds  of  silver  as  a sufficient  re- 
demption for  the  great  fortress.^ 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  to  us  by 
Procopius,  who  is  our  only  extant  authority  for  the 
details  of  this  war.  But  the  account  is  violently  im- 
probable. It  represents  Chosroes  as  openly  hying  in 
the  face  of  a treaty  the  moment  that  he  had  concluded 
it,  and  as  departing  in  a single  instance  from  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  proceedings  in  all  other  cases.  In  view 
of  the  great  improbability  of  such  a course  of  action,  it 
is  perhaps  allowable  to  suppose  that  Procopius  has  been 
for  once. carried  away  by  partisanship,  and  that  the  real 
difference  between  the  case  of  Daras  and  the  other 
towns  consisted  in  this,  that  Daras  alone  refused  to  pay 
its  ransom,  and  Chosroes  had,  in  consequence,  to  resort 
to  hostilities  in  order  to  enforce  it. 

Still,  no  doubt,  the  whole  conduct  of  Chosroes  in  en- 
forcing ransoms  from  the  towns  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  truce  was  open  to  serious  question,  and  Justinian 
was  quite  justified  in  treating  his  proceedings  as  a vio- 
lation of  his  recent  engagements.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  even  without  any  such  excuse,  he  would  shortly 


1 Procop.  B.  F.  ii.  13 ; p.  121,  D. 
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]iave  renewed  the  struggle,  since  the  return  of  Belisarius 
in  triumph  from  the  Italian  war  had  placed  at  his  ser- 
vice for  employment  in  the  East  a general  from  whose 
abilities  much  was  naturally  expected.  As  it  was, 
Justinian  was  able,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fines 
levied  on  Apameia,  Chalcis,  Edessa,  Constantina,  and 
Daras,  and  of  the  hostile  acts  committed  against  the 
last-named  place,  with  great  show  of  reason  and  justice, 
to  renounce  the  recently  concluded  peace,  and  to  throw 
on  the  ill  faith  of  Chosroes  the  blame  of  the  rupture.^ 

The  Persian  prince  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  heed 
to  the  denunciation.  He  passed  the  winter  in  building 
and  beautifying  a Persian  Antioch  ^ in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ctesiphon,  assigning  it  as  a residence  to  his 
Syrian  captives,  for  whose  use  he  constructed  public 
baths  and  a spacious  hippodrome,  where  the  entertain- 
ments familiar  to  them  from  their  youth  were  repro- 
duced by  Syrian  artists.^  The  new  city  was  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Persian  satraps,  and  was  made 
directly  dependent  upon  the  king,  who  supplied  it 
with  corn  gratuitously,  and  allowed  it  to  become  an 
inviolable  asylum  for  all  such  Greek  slaves  as  should 
take  shelter  in  it,  and  be  acknowledged  as  their  kins- 
men by  any  of  the  inhabitants.  A model  of  Greek  ci- 
vilisation was  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
Persian  court,  which  could  amuse  itself  with  the  con- 
trasts, if  it  did  not  learn  much  from  the  comparison,  of 
European  and  Asiatic  manners  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  540  was  followed  by  one  of  a 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13  ; p.  121,  D. 

^ Here  the  Oriental  accounts 
are  in  entire  accord  with  the 
Greek.  Mirkhond  (p.  36G)  and 
Tabari  (ii.  p.  IGO)  relate  at  length 
the  construction  of  this  new  Anti- 
och in  the  vicinity  of  A1  Modain, 


adding-  that  the  name  given  to  it 
was  Humia  (Rome),  and  that  it 
was  an  exact  copy  of  the  town 
upon  the  Orontes. 

3 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  14;  p.  122, 
A,  B.  ^ 
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very  different  character  in  a.d.  541.  An  unexpected  offer 
suddenly  made  to  the  Persian  king  drew  him  from  his 
capital,  together  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  to  one  of 
the  remotest  portions  of  the  Persian  territory,  and 
allowed  the  Eomans,  instead  of  standing  on  their  de- 
fence, to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  even  to  retaliate  the  invasion  which  the  year  before 
Chosroes  had  conducted  into  the  heart  of  their  empire. 
The  hostile  operations  of  A.i>.  541  had  thus  two  dis- 
tinct and  far-distant  scenes ; in  the  one  set  the  Persians, 
in  the  other  the  Eomans,  took  the  offensive ; the  two 
wars,  for  such  they  in  reality  were,  scarcely  affected 
one  another  ; and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
keep  the  accounts  of  them  distinct  and  separate.  To 
commence  with 

I.  The  Lazic  Wae. — Lazica  had  been  a dependency 
of  Eome  from  the  time  when  Tzath,  upon  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  professed  himself  the  vassal  of  Justin,^ 
and  received  the  insignia  of  royalty  from  his  new  patron 
(a.d.  522).  The  terms  of  the  connection  had  been  at 
the  first  honourable  to  the  weaker  nation,  which  paid  no 
tribute,  admitted  no  Eoman  garrison,  and  was  troubled 
by  no  Eoman  governor.^  As  time  went  on,  however, 
the  Eomans  gradually  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
their  dependants ; they  seized  and  fortified  a strong 
post,  called  Petra,  upon  the  coast,^  appointed  a com- 
mandant who  claimed  an  authority  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Lazic  king,  and  established  a commercial  monopoly 
which  pressed  with  great  severity  upon  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  Lazi.^  Under  these  circumstances,  the  nation 


1 See  above,  p.  362. 

^ Procop.  B.  P,  ii.  15  ; p.  123,  D. 
3 Ibid.  p.  124,  B. 

^ The  Lazi  imported  salt,  corn, 
and  other  necessaries  from  abroad 


(ib.  p.  123,  D)  ; the  Roman  go- 
vernor under  Justinian,  John  Tzi- 
bus,  required  that  these  commodities 
should  be  purchased  from  none  but 
himself  (ib.  p.  124,  C). 
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determined  on  revolt ; and  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  540-1 
Lazic  ambassadors  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  exposed 
the  grievances  of  their  countrymen,  and  besought  Chos- 
roes  to  accept  their  submission,  and  extend  to  them  the 
protection  of  his  government.^  The  province  was  dis- 
tant, and  possessed  few  attractions  ; whatever  the  tales 
told  of  its  ancient  wealth,  or  glories,  or  trade,^  in  the 
time  of  Chosroes  it  was  poor  and  unproductive, 
dependent  on  its  neighbours  for  some  of  the  neces- 
saries and  all  the  conveniences  of  life,^  and  capa- 
ble of  exporting  nothing  but  timber,  slaves,  and  skms.^ 
It  might  have  been  expected,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  burden  of  the  protectorate  would  have  been 
refused  ; but  there  was  an  advantage,  apparent  or  real, 
in  the  position  of  the  country,  discovered  by  the  saga- 
city of  Chosroes  or  suggested  to  him  by  the  interested 
zeal  of  the  envoy s,°  which  made  its  possession  seem  to 
the  Persian  king  a matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  induced  him  to  accept  the  offer  made  him  without 
a moment’s  delay.  Lazica,  the  ancient  Colchis  and 
the  modern  Mingrelia  and  Imeritia,  bordered  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  which  the  Persian  dominions  did  not  as  yet 
touch.  Once  in  possession  of  this  tract,  Chosroes  con- 
ceived that  he  might  launch  a fleet  upon  the  Euxine, 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15 ; pp.  124-6. 

2 The  Argonautic  myth  implies 
the  early  importance  of  Colchis, 
either  as  a gold-producing,  or 
possibly  merely  as  a gold-exporting 
country.  The  story  of  the  Egyptian 
colony  settled  there  by  Sesostris 
(Herod,  ii.  103-5)  is  one  on  which 
it  would  be  uncritical  to  place 
much  reliance.  But  there  is  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  trading 
importance  of  Colchis  from  the 
fourth  to  the  first  century  b.c.  in 
the  later  classical  writers.  (See 


Strab.  Geograph,  xi.  2,  § 17 ; Pa- 
trocl.  Fr.  7 ; and  Plin.  H.  N.  vi. 
17.) 

^ See  note  p.  396. 

^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15  ; p.  123, D, 
and  ii.  17  ; p.  128,  B. 

^ So  Procopius  {B.  P.  ii.  15;  p. 
125,  D).  Gibbon  supposes  the  idea 
to  have  originated  with  Chosroes 
{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  200). 
That  the  Homans  took  the  same 
view  of  the  importance  of  Lazica 
as  Chosroes  appears  from  Ao-athias 
{Hist.  ii.  18;  p.  56,  A).  ° 
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command  its  commerce,  threaten  or  ravage  its  shores, 
and  even  sail  against  Constantinople  and  besiege  the 
Roman  emperor  in  his  capital.  The  Persian  king, 
therefore,  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  envoys,  and, 
pretending  to  be  called  into  Iberia  by  a threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  Huns,^  led  a large  army  to  the  Lazic 
border,  was  conducted  into  the  heart  ot  the  country  by 
the  envoys,  received  the  submission  of  Gubazes,  the 
king,  and  then,  pressing  on  to  the  coast,  formed  the 
siege  of  Petra,  where  the  Roman  forces  were  collected.^ 
Petra  offered  a stout  resistance,  and  repulsed  more  than 
one  Persian  assault ; but  it  was  impossible  for  the  small 
garrison  to  cope  with  the  numbers,  the  engineering 
skill,  and  the  ardour  of  the  assailants.  After  the  loss 
of  their  commandant,  Johannes,  and  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  principal  towers,  the  soldiers  capitulated  ; Petra  was 
made  over  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  and  strength- 
ened its  defences,  and  Lazica  became  for  the  time  a 
Persian  province. 

II.  The  War  in  Mesopotamia. — Belisarius,  on 
reaching  the  eastern  frontier,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Daras,^  and,  finding  that  the  Persians  had  no  intention 
of  invading  Syria  or  Roman  Mesopotamia,  resolved  to 
lead  his  troops  into  the  enemy’s  territory.  As  his  forces 
were  weak  in  numbers,  ill-armed,  and  ill-supplied,  he 
could  scarcely  hope  to  accomplish  any  great  enterprise; 
but  it  was  important  to  recover  the  Roman  piestige 
after  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  }mar,  and  to  show 
that  Rome  was  willing  to  encounter  in  the  open  field 
any  force  that  the  Persians  could  bring  against  her. 
He  therefore  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Nisibis,^  less  with  the  intention  of  attacking 


1 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  ad  jin. 

2 Ibid.  ii.  17  ; pp.  128-9. 


3 Ibid.  ii.  10 ; p.  120,  D. 
^ Ibid.  ii.  18,  ad  init. 
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the  town  than  of  distinctly  offering  battle  to  the  troops 
collected  within  it.  His  scheme  succeeded  ; a small 
force,  which  he  threw  out  in  advance,  drew  the  enemy 
from  the  walls  ; and  their  pursuit  of  this  detachment 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  main  army  of  Beli- 
sarius,  which  repulsed  them  and  sent  them  flying  into 
the  town.^  Having  thus  established  his  superiority  in 
the  field,  the  Eoman  general,  though  he  could  not 
attack  Hisibis  with  any  prospect  of  success,  was  able  to 
adopt  other  offensive  measures.  He  advanced  in  per- 
son a day’s  march  beyond  Nisibis,  and  captured  the 
fort  of  Sisauranon.^  Eight  hundred  Persian  cavalry  of 
the  first  class  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  by  Belisa- 
rius  to  Byzantium,  whence  they  were  despatched  by 
J ustinian  to  Italy,  where  they  served  against  the  Goths. 
Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  Saracens  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Borne,  was  sent  still  further  in  advance.  The 
orders  given  him  were  to  cross  the  Tigris  into  Assyria, 
and  begin  to  ravage  it,  but  to  return  within  a short 
time  to  the  camp,  and  bring  a report  of  the  strength 
of  the  Persians  beyond  the  river.  If  the  report  was 
favourable,  Belisarius  intended  to  quit  Mesopotamia,  and 
take  the  whole  Eoman  force  with  him  into  Assyria. 
His  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  selfish  Arab, 
who,  wishing  to  obtain  the  whole  Assyrian  spoil  for 
himself,  dismissed  his  Eoman  troops,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  rich  province  on  his  own  account,  and  sent 
Belisarius  no  intelligence  of  what  he  was  doing.  After 
waiting  at  Sisauranon  till  the  heats  of  summer  had  deci- 
mated his  army,  the  Eoman  general  was  compelled  to 
retreat  by  the  discontent  of  the  soldiery  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  principal  officers.  He  withdrew  his 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  18  5 pp.  131-2. 


^ Ibid.  ii.  19,  suh  init. 
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forces  within,  the  Eonmn  frontier  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  to  confer  on  the  state  of 
affairs  with  the  emperor.^ 

The  military  operations  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  54‘2) 
were  comparatively  unimportant.  Chosroes  collected 
a large  army,  and,  repeating  the  movement  of  a.d.  540, 
made  his  appearance  in  Commagene  early  in  the 
year,^  intending  to  press  forward  through  Syria  into 
Palestine,^  and  hoping  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
sacred  treasures  which  he  knew  to  he  accumulated  in 
the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem.  He  found  the  provincial 
commanders,  Buzes  and  Justus,  despondent  and  unen- 
terprising, disinclined  to  meet  him  m the  field,  and  con- 
tent to  remain  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Hierapolis. 
Had  these  been  his  only  opponents,  the  campaign  would 
probably  have  proved  a success ; but,  at  the  first  news 
of  his  invasion,  Justinian  despatched  Belisarius  to  the 
East  for  the  second  time,  and  this  able  general,  by  his 
arts  or  by  his  reputation,  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
steps  of  Chosroes  and  frustrating  his  expedition.  Beli- 
sarius  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Europus,  on  the 
Euphrates,  a little  to  the  south  of  Zeugma,  and,  spread- 
ing his  troops  on  both  banks  of  the  liver,  appeared 
both  to  protect  the  Koman  province  and  to  threaten 
the  return  of  the  enemy.  Chosroes  having  sent  an 
emissary  to  the  Eoman  camp  under  the  pretence  of 
negotiating,  but  really  to  act  the  part  of  a sp},  vas 
so  "impressed  (if  we  may  believe  Procopius)  by  the 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  ad  jin. 

2 "Ajua  f/pi  V ^oapotjg  o 

KalSci^ov  TO  rpiToi'  erpoTip 
yTiv  Ttiv'Viopaiiov  tmftaWe.  (ibicl.  11. 
20,  ad  init.)  And  a little  later : 

iTTii  hi  k rpv  Kopayt]vCuv  ^ 

Xoapotjg  d</AKero.  Conimagene  was 


now  the  name  given  to  Upper 
Syria  generally.  (See  note  ^ on 
p.‘  374.) 

3 Theophan.  Chronop-aj)//.  p.186, 
A ; Cedrenus,  II/sL  Compend.  p. 
372,  B. 

4 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  21,  ad  init. 
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accounts  which  he  received  of  the  ability  of  the  gene- 
ral and  the  warlike  qualities  of  his  soldiers,  that  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  advancing  further,  and  was  content 
to  retire  through  Eoman  Mesopotamia  into  his  own 
territories.  He  is  said  even  to  have  made  a convention, 
that  he  would  commit  no  hostile  act  as  he  passed 
through  the  Eoman  province ; but  if  so,  he  did  not 
keep  the  engagement.  The  city  of  Callinicus  lay  in  his 
way ; its  defences  were  undergoing  repairs,  and  there 
was  actually  a gap  in  one  place  where  the  old  wall  had 
been  pulled  down  and  the  new  one  had  not  yet  been 
built.  The  Persian  king  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  seizing  this  easy  prey ; he  entered  the  undefended 
town,  enslaved  all  whom  he  found  in  it,  and  then  razed 
the  place  to  the  ground.^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Byzantine  historian 
gives  of  the  third  campaign  of  Chosroes  against  the 
Eomans,  and  of  the  motive  and  manner  of  his  retreat. 
M^ithout  taxing  him  with  falsehood,  we  may  suspect 
that,  for  the  glorification  of  his  favourite  hero,  he  has 
kept  back  a portion  of  the  truth.  The  retreat  of  Chos- 
roes may  be  ascribed  with  much  probability  to  the 
o another  dan.j_^er,  more  formidable  than  Beli- 
sarius,  which  exactly  at  this  time  made  its  appearance 
in  the  country  whereto  he  was  hastening.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  542  that  the  plague  broke  out 
at  Pelusium,*'  and  spread  from  that  centre  rapidly  into 
the  rest  of  Egypt  and  also  into  Palestine.  Chosroes 
may  well  have  hesitated  to  confront  this  terrible  foe. 
He  did  not  ultimately  escape  it ; but  he  might  hope  to 
do  so,  and  it  would  clearly  have  been  the  height  of  im- 
prudence to  have  carried  out  his  intention  of  invading 


2 See  Clinton,  F.  F.  vol.  i.  p.  778. 
D D 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  21,  suh Jin. 
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Palestine  when  the  plague  was  known  to  be  raging 
there. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Poman  war  (a.d.  o43)  opened 
with  a movement  of  the  Persian  troops  towards  the 
Armenian  frontier^  consequent  upon  the  desertion  of 
the  Persian  cause  by  the  Poman  Armenians  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.^  Chosroes  in  person  once  more 
led  the  attack,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Azerbijan  ; but, 
the  pestilence  breaking  out  in  his  army,  he  hastily  re- 
treated,^ after  some  futile  attempts  at  negotiation  with 
the  Poman  officers  opposed  to  him.  Belisarius  had 
this  year  been  sent  to  Italy,  and  the  Poman  army  of 
the  East,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men,^  was  com- 
manded by  as  many  as  fifteen  generals,  almost  of  equal 
rank,  among  whom  there  was  little  concert  or  agi  ee- 
ment.  Induced  to  take  the  offensive  by  the  retirement 
of  the  Persian  king,  these  incapable  officers  invaded 
Persarmenia  with  all  their  troops,  and  proceeded  to 
plunder  its  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  Encounter- 
ing suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  Persian  general, 
Nabedes,  who,  with  a small  force,  was  strongly  posted 
at  a village  called  Anglon,^  they  were  compelled  to 
engage  at  disadvantage ; their  troops,  entangled  in  diffi- 
cuft  ground,  found  themselves  attacked  in  their  rear  by 
an  ambush  j Earses,  the  bravest  of  them,  fell , and,  a 
general  panic  seizing  the  entire  multitude,  they  fled  in 
the  extremest  disorder,  casting  away  their  arms,  and 
pressing  their  horses  till  they  sank  and  expired. ^ Tlie 
Persians  pursued,  but  with  caution,  and  the  carnage 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  ; but  vast 


1 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  24,  ad  init. 

2 Ibid.  ii.  21,  adfn. 

3 Ibid.  ii.  24 ; p.  148,  C. 

4 Ibid.  p.  149,  A. 

ft  Gibbon  speaks  of  ‘the  camp 


of  Pubis  ^{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  193)  ; but  Anglon  was  120  stades 
(fourteen  miles)  from  Dubis  (Pro- 


cop. ii.  25  ; p.  149,  D). 
6 l^rnpon  n.  151.  G. 


Procop.  p.  151,  0. 
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numbers  of  the  disarmed  fugitives  were  overtaken  and 
made  prisoners  by  the  enemy  ; and  the  arms,  animals, 
and  camp  equipment  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians  amply  compensated  all  previous  losses,  and  left 
Persarmenia  the  richer  for  the  inroad. 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  having  ceased,  Chosroes, 
in  the  following  year  (a.d.  544),  again  marched  west- 
ward in  person,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Edessa.^ 
It  would  seem  that  he  had  now  resolved  not  to  be 
content  with  plundering  raids,  but  to  attempt  at  any 
rate  the  permanent  conquest  of  some  portion  of  the 
Eoman  territory.  Edessa  and  Daras  were  the  two 
towns  on  which  the  Eoman  possession  of  Western 
Mesopotamia  at  this  time  mainly  depended.  As  the 
passing  of  Nisibis,  in  a.d.  363,  from  Eoman  into  Per- 
sian hands,2  had  given  to  Persia  a secure  hold  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country  between  the  rivers,  so 
the  occupation  of  Edessa.  and  Daras,  could  it  have  been 
effected,  would  have  carried  with  it  dominion  over  the 
more  western  regions.  The  Eoman  frontier  would  in 
this  way  have  been  thrown  back  to  the  Euphrates. 
Chosroes  must  be  understood  as  aiming  at  this  grand 
result  in  the  siege  which  he  so  pertinaciously  pressed, 
and  wliich  Edessa  so  gallantly  resisted,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  A.D.  544.  The  elaborate  account  which  Proco- 
pius gives  of  the  siege  ^ may  be  due  to  a sense  of  its 
importance.  Chosroes  tried,  not  force  only,  but  every 
art  known  to  the  engineering  science  of  the  period  ; he 
repeated  his  assaults  day  after  day ; he  allowed  the 
defenders  no  repose  ; yet  he  was  compelled  at  last  to 
own  himself  baffled  by  the  valour  of  the  small  Eoman 
garrison  and  the  spirit  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to 


J Prooop.  KP.n.  2G  ; p.l52,A. 
See  above,  p.  235. 


D D 2 


3 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  26-7. 
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burn  his  works,  and  to  return  home.  The  five  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  ^ which  he  extorted  at  last  from  Marti- 
nus,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  may  have  been  a 
salve  to  his  wounded  pride ; but  it  was  a poor  set-off 
against  the  loss  of  men,  of  stores,  and  of  prestige, 
which  he  had  incurred  by  his  enterprise. 

It  was,  perhaps,  his  repulse  from  the  walls  of  Edessa 
that  induced  Chosroes,  in  a.d.  545,  seriously  to  entertain 
the  proposals  for  an  arrangement  which  were  made  to 
him  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian.  Throughout  the 
war  there  had  been  continual  negotiations ; but  hitherto 
the  Persian  king  had  trifled  with  his  antagonist,  and 
had  amused  himself  with  discussing  terms  of  accommo- 
dation without  any  serious  purpose.  Now  at  last,  after 
five  years  of  incessant  hostilities,  in  which  he  had  gained 
much  glory  but  little  profit,  he  seems  to  have  desired 
a breathing-space.  Justinian’s  envoys  visited  him  at 
Ctesiphon,^  and  set  forth  their  master’s  desire  to  con- 
clude a regular  peace.  Chosroes  professed  to  think 
that  the  way  for  a final  arrangement  would  be  best 
prepared  by  the  conclusion,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
truce.  He  proposed,  in  lieu  of  a peace,  a cessation  of 
hostilities  for  five  years,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  causes  of  quarrel  between  the  two  nations  might 
be  considered,  and  a good  understanding  established. 
It  shows  the  weakness  of  the  Empire,  that  Justinian 
not  only  accepted  this  proposal,  but  was  content  to  pay 
for  the  boon  granted  him.  Chosroes  received  as  the 
price  of  the  five  years’  truce  the  services  of  a Greek 
physician  and  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

The  five  years’  truce  seems  to  have  been  obser\-ed 
with  better  faith  by  the  Persian  than  by  the  Eoman 


1 Procop.  B.  P.  p*  159,  B. 
* Ibid.  ii.  28 ; p.  159,  D. 


^ Ibid.  p.  160,  A.  Compare 
Marcellin.  Chrmi.  p.  74. 
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monarch.  Alamundarus  indeed,  though  a Persian  vas- 
sal, regarded  himself  as  entitled,  despite  the  truce,  to 
pursue  his  quarrel  with  his  natural  enemy,  Arethas,^ 
who  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  Koine  ; but 
Chosroes  is  not  even  accused  of  instigating  his  proceed- 
ings ; and  the  war  between  the  vassals  was  carried  on 
without  dragging  either  of  the  two  lords-paramount 
into  its  vortex.  Thus  far,  then,  neither  side  had  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  other.  If  we  were 
bound  to  accept  the  Koman  story  of  a project  formed  by 
Chosroes  for  the  surprise  and  seizure  of  Daras,^  we 
should  have  to  admit  that  circumstances  rather  than 
his  own  will  saved  the  Persian  monarch  from  the  guilt 
of  being  the  first  to  break  the  agreement.  But  the 
tale  told  by  Procopius  is  improbable  and  the  Roman 
behef  of  it  can  have  rested  at  best  only  upon  suspicion. 
Chosroes,  it  is  allowed,  committed  no  hostile  act  ; and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  really  entertained 
the  design  ascribed  to  him.  At  any  rate,  the  design 
was  not  executed,  nor  even  attempted ; and  the  peace 
was  thus  not  broken  on  his  part.  It  was  reserved  for 
Koine  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  truce  (,a.d.  549)  ex- 
pressly to  break  its  provisions  by  accepting  the  Lazi 
into  alhance  and  sending  them  a body  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  to  help  them  against  the  Persians.^ 

Very  soon  after  their  submission  to  Persia,  the  Lazi 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  28 ; pp.  160-1. 

^ Ibid.  pp.  161-2. 

^ The  tale  is,  that  Chosroes  pro- 
fessing to  send  an  ambassador  to 
J ustinian,  who  was  to  pass  through 
Daras,  gave  him  a train  of  500 
picked  soldiers,  with  orders  that 
these  men  should  lire  the  houses 
in  which  they  slept,  and  then,  in 
Ihe  confusion  that  was  sure  to 
follow,  should  open  the  gates  and 


admit  a large  Persian  force.  The 
Romans,  suspecting  the  design,  re- 
fused to  receive  more  than  twenty 
of  the  500  into  the  town.  It  is 
evident  that  here  the  basis  of  fact 
is  the  arrival  of  a Persian  am- 
I bassador  at  the  gates  of  Daras  with 
; a train  of  unusual  size.  The  rest 
I is  mere  Roman  (or  rather  Greek) 
suspicion. 

^ Ibid.  ii.  29  5 p.  163,  D. 
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liad  repented  oP  tlieir  rash  and  hasty  action.  They 
found  that  they  had  gained  nothing,  while  in  some  re- 
spects they  had  lost,  by  their  change  of  masters.  The 
general  system  of  the  Persian  administration  was  as 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  as  the  Eoman.  If  the  com- 
mercial monopoly,  whereof  they  so  bitterly  com- 
plained, had  been  swept  away,  commerce  itself  had 
gone  with  it,  and  they  could  neither  find  a market  for 
their  own  products,  nor  obtain  the  commodities  which 
they  required.^  The  Persian  manners  and  customs 
introduced  into  their  country,  if  not  imposed  upon 
themselves,  were  detestable  to  the  Lazi,  who  were 
zealous  and  devout  Christians,  and  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  intolerance.^  Chosroes,  after  holding  the  ter- 
ritory for  a few  years,  became  convinced  that  Persia 
could  not  retain  it  unless  the  disaffected  population 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  faithful  subjects.  He 
designed  therefore,  we  are  told,  to  deport  the  entire 
Lazic  nation,  and  to  plant  the  territory  with  colonies 
of  Persians  and  others,  on  whose  fidehty  he  could  place 
full  reliance.^  As  a preliminary  step,  he  suggested  to 
his  lieutenant  in  Lazica  that  he  should  contrive  the 
assassination  of  Gubazes,  the  Lazic  king,  in  whom  he 
saw  an  obstacle  to  his  project.  Phabrizus,  however, 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  execute  this  commission  and 
his  failure  naturally  produced  the  immediate  revolt  of 
the  province,  which  threw  itself  once  more  into  the 


1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29;  p.  161, 
H.  Salt,  wine,  and  corn  are  espe- 
cially mentioned  anion^  the  com- 
modities required.  Yet  at  present 
Mingrelia,  though  wretchedly  cul- 
tivated, produces  maize,  millet,  and 
barley  in  abundance  (Ilaxthausen, 
Transcaucasia^  p.  19)  ; the  trees  are 
everywhere  festooned  with  vines, 


which  grow  naturally  (ib.  p.  18), 
and  ^ yield  a very  tolerable  wine  ’ 
(p.  31);  while  salt  is  one  of  the 
main  products  of  the  neighbouring 
Georgia  (ib.  p.  81). 

2 Procop.  l.s.c, 

3 Ibid.  p.  160,  C,  and  p.  161,  C. 

^ Ibid.  ii.  29;  p.  163,  C,  P. 
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arms  of  Kome,  and,  despite  tlie  existing  treaty  with  the 
Persians,  was  taken  by  Justinian  under  his  protection. 

The  Lazic  war,  which  commenced  in  consequence 
of  this  act  of  JustiniaiTs,  continued  almost  without  in- 
termission for  nine  years — from  A.D.  549  to  oo7.  Its 
details  are  related  at  great  length  by  Procopius  and 
Agathias,^  who  view  tlie  struggle  as  one  which  vitally 
concerned  the  interests  of  their  country.  According  to 
them,  Chosroes  was  bent  upon  holding  Lazica  in  order 
to  construct  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  a great  naval 
station  and  arsenal,  from  which  his  fleets  might  issue 
to  command  the  commerce  or  ravage  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.2  There  is  go  doubt  that  the  country  Avas 
eminently  fitted  for  such  a purpose.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  richly  fertile  the  hills  are  everywhere 
covered  with  forests  of  noble  trees  the  Eion  (Phasis) 
is  deep  and  broad  towards  its  mouth  and  there  are 
other  streams  also  which  are  navigable.^  If  Chosroes 
entertained  the  intentions  ascribed  to  him,  and  had 
even  begun  the  collection  of  timber  for  ship-building  ^ 
at  Petra  on  the  Euxine  as  early  as  A.D.  549,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  attitude  assumed  , by  Pome,  or  at 
her  persistent  efforts  to  recover  possession  of  the  Lazic 
territory. 

The  war  was  opened  by  an  attack  upon  the  great 


^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29,  30;  B. 
Goth.  iv.  8-16 ; Agath.  ii.  18-22 ; 
iii.  2-28;  iv.  1-23. 

^ Agath.  ii.  18 ; p.  56,  A ; Pro- 
cop. B.  P.  ii.  15  ; p.  125,  D ; ii.  28  ; 
p.  161,  A ; B.  Goth.  iv.  7 ; p.  582,  B. 

^ Haxthausen,  p.  22,  note  : ‘ The 
soil  is  incredibly  rich  and  prolific.’ 

^ ‘ During  the  whole  day  our  road 
lay  through  forests,  and  what  noble 
forests  ! In  the  southern  acclivities 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  tree-vegetation 
of  the  north  is  found  together  with 


that  of  the  south;  and  I have 
rarely  seen  finer  beeches,  oaks,  elms, 
fir-trees,  interspersed  with  planes, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  laurels, 
and  cherry-trees,  the  native  habitat 
of  which  last  may  be  said  to  be 
Mingrelia.’  (Ibid.  p.  17.) 

^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29  ; B.  G.  iv.  2. 

® As  especially  the  Khopi,  which 
forms  the  port  of  Bedout-Kaleh 
(Haxthausen,  p.  16). 

^ Procop.  B.  P.  p.  163,  A. 
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centre  of  the  Persian  power,  Petra.  This  place,  which 
was  strongly  situated  on  a craggy  rock  projecting  into 
the  sea,  had  been  carefully  fortified  by  Justinian^  be- 
fore Lazica  passed  into  the  possession  of  Chosroes, 
and  had  since  received  important  additions  to  its  de- 
fences at  the  hands  of  the  Persians.^  It  was  suffi- 
ciently provisioned,^  and  was  defended  by  a body  of 
fifteen  hundred  men.^  Dagisth^eus,  the  Eoman  com- 
mander, besieged  it  with  his  entire  force  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  succeeded  by  his  constant  attacks  in 
reducing  the  garrison  to  little  more  than  a fourth  of  its 
original  number.  Baffled  in  one  attempt  to  efiect  a 
breach  by  means  of  a mine,  he  had  contrived  to  con- 
struct another,  and  might  have  withdrawn  his  props, 
destroyed  the  wall,  and  entered  the  place,  had  he  not 
conceived  the  idea  of  bargaining  with  the  emperor  for 
a specific  reward  in  case  he  effected  the  capture.^ 
Whilst  he  waited  for  his  messenger  to  bring  a reply, 
the  Persian  general,  Mermeroes,  forced  the  passes 
from  Iberia  into  Lazica,  and  descended  the  vallev  of 
the  Phasis  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.^  Dagisthasus 
in  alarm  withdrew,  and  Petra  was  relieved  and  re- 
victualled. The  walls  were  repaired  hastily  with  sand- 
bags,^ and  the  further  defence  was  entrusted  to  a fresh 
garrison  of  3,000  picked  soldiers.^  Mermeroes  then. 


1 Procop.  17;  p.  128,  C. 

2 Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  12  ; p.  599, 
B.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  a conduit,  with  three 
channels  placed  one  under  the  other, 
which  continued  to  supply  the 
town  with  water  after  the  upper 
and  middle  courses  had  been  ob- 
structed. 

2 Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29 ; p.  164, 
A.  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  V.  p.  201)  confuses  the  original 


victualling  of  Petra  with  its  re- 
victualling (see  below,  p.  410). 
The  great  supplies  found  when  the 
Romans  took  the  place  (Procop. 
B.  G.  p.  599,  A)  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  revictualling. 

^ Procop.  B.  P.  p.  165,  B. 

^ Ibid.  li.  29 ; p.  166,  B. 

® Ibid.  ii.  30 ; p.  166,  B. 

’ Ibid.  p.  168,  A. 

8 Ibid.  p.  169,  B. 
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finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  large  army, 
retired  into  Persarmenia,  leaving  only  five  thousand 
Persians  in  the  country  besides  the  garrison  of  Petra. 
This  small  force  was  soon  afterwards  surprised  by  the 
combined  Eomans  and  Lazi,  who  completely  defeated 
it,  destroying  or  making  prisoners  almost  the  entire 
number.^ 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a.d.  550,  the  Persians  took  the 
field  under  a fresh  general,  Chorianes,^  who  brought 
with  him  a considerable  army,  composed  of  Persians 
and  Alans.  The  allied  Eomans  and  Lazi,  under  Dagi- 
sth^us  and  Gubazes,  gave  battle  to  this  new  foe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hippis  (the  Tschenikal  ?)  ; and  though  the 
Lazi,  who  had  insisted  on  taking  the  lead  and  fish  tins 
separately,  were  at  the  first  encounter  routed  by  the 
Persian  horse,  yet  in  the  end  Eoman  discipline  and 
stubbornness  triumphed.  Their  solid  line  of  footmen, 
bristling  with  spears,  offered  an  impervious  barrier  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  which  did  not  dare  to 
charge,  but  had  recourse  to  volleys  of  missiles.  The 
Eomans  responded  with  the  same  ; and  the  battle  raged 
for  a while  on  something  like  even  terms,  the  superior 
rapidity  of  the  Asiatics  being  counterbalanced  by  the 
better  protection  which  their  shields  gave  to  the  Euro- 
peans, until  at  last,  by  a stroke  of  fortune,  Eome  ob- 
tained the  victory.  A chance  arrow  killed  Chorianes, 
and  his  army  instantly  fled.  There  was  a short  struggle 
at  the  Persian  camp  ; but  the  Eomans  and  Lazi  cap- 
tured it.  Most  of  the  Persians  were  here  put  to  the 
sword  ; the  few  who  escaped  quitted  Lazica  and  returned 
to  their  own  country.^ 

Soon  afterwards  Dagistha3us  was  superseded  by 

^ Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  30 : pp.  169- 
170. 


2 Procop.  P.  Goth.  iv.  1. 

3 Ibid.  iv.  8. 
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Bessas/  and  tlie  siege  of  Petra  was  recommenced.  The 
strength  of  the  place  had  been  considerably  increased 
since  the  former  attack  upon  it.  A new  wall  of  great 
height  and  solidity  had  been  built  upon  a framework 
of  wood  in  the  place  which  Dagisthseus  had  so  nearly 
breached  ; the  Eoman  mines  had  been  filled  up  with 
gravel  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  had  been  col- 
lected in  extraordinary  abundance ; a stock  of  flour 
and  of  salted  meat  had  been  laid  in  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  garrison  of  3,000  men  for  five  years  ; and  a 
store  of  vinegar,  and  of  the  pulse  from  which  it  was 
made,  had  likewise  been  accumulated.^  The  Eoman 
general  began  by  attempting  to  repeat  the  device  of 
his  predecessor,  attacking  the  defences  in  the  same 
place  and  by  the  same  means ; but,  just  as  his  mine 
was  completed,  the  new  wall  with  its  framework  of 
wood  sank  quietly  into  the  excavation,  without  suffer- 
ing any  disturbance  of  its  parts,  while  enough  of  it  still 
remained  above  the  surface  to  offer  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  assailants.^  It  seemed  hopeless  to  recommence  the 
mine  in  this  place,  and  elsewhere  the  nature  of  the 
ground  made  mining  impossible  ; some  other  mode  of 
attack  had  therefore  to  be  adopted,  or  the  siege  must 
have  been  abandoned.  Eome  generally  took  towns  by 
the  battering-ram  ; but  the  engines  in  use  were  of  such 
heavy  construction  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  up 
an  ascent  like  that  upon  which  Petra  stood.  Bessas 
was  in  extreme  perplexity,  when  some  Hunnic  allies, 
who  happened  to  be  in  his  camp,  suggested  a mode  of 
constructing  a ram,  as  effective  as  the  ordinary  one, 
which  should  nevertheless  be  so  light  that  it  could  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  forty  men.^  Three  such 


1 Procop.  li.  G.  iv.  9,  ad  init. 

2 Ibid.  iv.  11 ; p.  o93,  B. 

3 Ibid.  iv.  12;  p.  599,  A. 


^ Ibid.  iv.  11 ; p.  592,  C. 

^ The  chief  difference  in  the  con- 
struction seems  to  have  been,  that, 
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machines  were  quickly  made ; and  under  their  blows 
the  wall  would  soon  have  given  way,  had  not  the 
defenders  employed  against  them  the  terrible  agency 
of  fire,  showering  upon  them  from  the  walls  lighted 
casks  of  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  naphtha,  which  last  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Colchis  as  ‘ Medea’s  oik’  ^ 
Uncertain  of  succeeding  in  this  attack,  the  Eoman 
general  gallantly  led  a scaling  party  to  another  portion 
of  the  walls,  and,  mounting  at  tlie  head  of  his  men, 
attempted  to  make  good  his  footing  on  the  battle- 
ments.^ Thrown  headlong  to  the  ground,  but  unde- 
terred by  his  fall,  he  was  about  to  repeat  his  attempt, 
when  he  found  it  needless.  Almost  simultaneously, 
his  troops  had  in  two  other  places  penetrated  into  the 
town.  One  band  had  obtained  an  entrance  by  scaling 
the  rocks  in  a place  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  ; ^ a 
second  owed  its  success  to  a combination  of  accidents. 
First,  it  had  happened  that  a gap  had  shown  itself  in 
the  piece  of  the  wall  which  sank  into  the  Eoman  mine, 
and  a violent  struggle  had  ensued  between  the  assailants 
and  defenders  at  this  place.^  Then,  while  this  fight 
was  going  on,  the  fire  which  the  Persians  were  using 
against  the  Eoman  battering-rams  had  been  by  a shift 
ot  wind  blown  back  upon  themselves,  and  the  wooden 
structure  from  which  they  fought  had  been  ignited, 
and  in  a short  time  entirely  consumed,  together  with 
its  inmates.^  At  sight  of  the  conflagration,  the  Per- 
sians who  stood  in  the  gap  had  lost  heart,  and  had 
allowed  the  Eoman  troops  to  force  their  way  through 


whereas  the  ordinary  engines  were 
formed  of  solid  beams,  in  the  new 
ones  the  beams  were  replaced  by  a 
number  of  light  rods  tied  together. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  11 : p.  593,  D.) 

^ Ibid.  p.  594,  C. 


2 Ibid.  p.  595,  A. 

^ These  were  Armenian  moun- 
taineers (ibid.  p.  590,  B). 

^ Ibid.  p.  590,  A. 

® Ibid.  p.  590,  C,  D. 
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it  into  Petra.  Thus  fell  the  great  Lazic  fortress,  after  a 
resistance  which  is  among  the  most  memorable  in  his- 
tory. Of  the  three  thousand  defenders,  seven  hundred 
had  been  killed  in  the  siege ; one  thousand  and  seventy 
were  destroyed  in  the  last  assault.  Only  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  were  made  prisoners ; and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  seven  hundred  and  twelve  were  found  to  be 
wounded.  The  remaining  five  hundred  threw  them- 
selves into  the  citadel,  and  there  resisted  to  the  last 
extremity,  refusing  all  terms  of  capitulation,  and  main- 
taining themselves  against  an  overwhelming  force,  until 
at  last  by  sword  and  fire  they  perished  to  a man.^ 

The  siege  of  Petra  was  prolonged  far  into  the  winter, 
and  the  year  a.d.  551  had  begun  ere  the  resistance 
ceased.^  Could  the  gallant  defenders  have  maintained 
themselves  for  a few  more  weeks,  they  might  not  im- 
probably have  triumphed.  Mermeroes,  the  Persian 
commander  of  two  years  previously,^  took  the  field 
with  the  commencement  of  spring,  and,  at  the  liead  of 
a large  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  eight  elephants,^ 
began  his  march  to  the  coast,  hoping  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  Unfortunately  he  was  too  late. 
On  his  march  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Petra,  and  of 
its  complete  destruction  by  Bessas,^  who  feared  lest  the 
Persians  should  again  occupy  the  dangerous  post.  Mer- 
meroes had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  Persian  rule 
through  almost  the  whole  of  Lazica.  The  Pomans  did 
not  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field.®  Archceopolis,  in- 


^ Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  12 ; pp.  597-8. 
2 Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  792. 

2 See  above,  p.  408. 

^ Procop.  B.  G,  iv.  13 ; p.  601, 
A.  The  writer  justly  admires  the 
Persian  skill  and  industry  in  mak- 
ing the  wild  and  mountainous 


Lazica  practicable,  not  only  for 
cavalry,  but  for  the  ponderous 
elephant. 

^ O Bf(T(Toc  Tov  Ufrpac  TrfoljdoXoi' 

Iq  tda<t>og  (Ibid.  p.  599,  lb) 

® Ibid.  p.  602,  11.  Compare  iv. 
16  ; p.  611,  C. 
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deed,  repulsed  liis  attack ; ^ but  no  other  important 
place  in  the  entire  country  remained  subject  to  the 
Empire.  Gubazes  and  his  followers  had  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.'^  Quartering 
his  troops  chiefly  on  the  upper  Phasis,  about  Kutais  ^ 
and  its  neighbourhood,  Mermeroes  strengthened  his 
hold  on  the  country  by  building  forts  or  receiving 
their  submission,  and  even  extended  the  Persian  domi- 
nion beyond  Lazica  into  Scymnia  and  Suania.^  Still 
Eome,  with  her  usual  tenacity,  maintained  a hold  upon 
certain  tracts  ; and  Gubazes,  faithful  to  his  allies  even 
in  the  extremity  of  their  depression,  maintained  a gue- 
rilla war,  and  hoped  that  some  day  fortune  would  cease 
to  frown  on  him.^ 

Meanwhile,  at  Byzantium,  fresh  negotiations  were 
in  progress,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  all  the  differences  between  the  two 
great  powers  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Isdi- 
gunas  again  represented  his  master  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  and  conducted  the  diplomatic  contest  with  skill 
and  ability.  Taxing  Justinian  with  more  than  one 
infraction  of  the  truce  ^ concluded  in  a.d.  545,  he  de- 
manded the  payment  of  a lump  sum  of  two  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  of  gold,^  and  expressed  the  wil- 


1 Procop.  B.  G,  iv.  14 : Affath. 
Hist.  ii.  19,  ad  init. 

2 Procop.  B.  G.  p.  611,  D. 

^ The  modern  Kutais  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ancient  Cotyaeum, 
Cutatisium,  or  Cotaisis  of  Procopius 
and  Agathias.  The  similarity  of 
name  is  supported  by  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  locality.  (See 
Procop.  B,  G.  iv.  14  j p,  ‘607,  A ; 
Agath.ii.  19;  p.  56,  B;  and  compare 
Ilaxthausen,  Transcaucasia,  p.  28.) 

The  position  of  Scymnia  is  un- 
certain. Suania  appears  to  have 
lain  N.E.  of  Lazica,  on  the  flanks 


of  the  Caucasus.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  region  still  call  themselves 
Suans.  (Max  Muller,  Languages  of 
the  Seat  of  War,  p.  114.) 

^ Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  16,  stih  Jin. 
®gbid.  iv.  11  ; p.  591,  D.  Pro- 
copius specifies  one  of  these  alleged, 
infractions  only,  viz.  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  Arethas  to  attack 
Alamundarus ; but  he  admits  that 
Isdigunas  made  other  charges. 

^ ibid.  iv.  15,  sub  init.  This  was 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  for  each 
year  of  peace,  and  included  a year 
and  a half  of  negotiations. 
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lingness  of  Chosroes  to  conclude  on  these  terras  a fresh 
truce  for  five  years,  to  take  effect  from  the  delivery  of 
the  money.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  country 
whereto  the  truce  should  apply,  he  agreed  to  an  ex- 
press limitation  of  its  range — the  settled  provinces  of 
both  empires  should  be  protected  by  it,  but  Lazica  and 
the  country  of  the  Saracens  should  be  excluded  from 
its  operation.^  Justinian  consented  to  these  terms, 
despite  the  opposition  of  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
thought  that  Eome  degraded  herself  by  her  repeated 
payments  of  money  to  Persia,  and  accepted  a position 
little  better  than  that  of  a Persian  tributary.‘^ 

Thus  the  peace  of  a.d.  551  did  nothing  towards 
ending  the  Lazic  war,  which,  after  languishing  through 
the  whole  of  a.d.  552,  burst  out  again  with  renewed 
vigour  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  553.  Mermeroes  in  that 
year  advanced  from  Kutais  against  Telephis,®  a strong 
fort  in  the  possession  of  Eome,  expelled  the  command- 
ant, Martinus,  by  a stratagem,  pressed  forward  against 
the  combined  Eoman  forces,  which  fled  before  him 
from  Ollaria,^  and  finally  drove  them  to  the  coast  and 
cooped  them  up  in  ‘ the  Island,’^  a small  tract  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  between  that  stream  and  the 
Doconus.  On  his  return,  he  was  able  to  reinforce  a 
garrison  which  he  had  established  at  Onoguiis  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Arclueopolis,  as  a means 
of  annoying  and  weakening  that  important  station. 
He  may  naturally  have  hoped  in  one  or  two  more 


1 Compare  Procop.  l.s.c.  with 
Agath.  ii.  18.  The  latter  writer 
says:  'OXiyqt  tjXTrpoaBtv  e’lcfxfto/av 
tTrtTroirjvTO  j[  Vwfialoi  Kai 
<p  fiEvToi  ov  TtXuoTaTqv  dyiiv  tiprjvtiv, 
ov6k  o)ffre  ttclvtoQi  tCjv  kivSvviov 
7rt7rav(r9ai,  d\X’  c<rov  p.6vov  dvd  Ti)v 
eu)f  Kai  ra  riiQ  ’App-tvlag  opia  tKaTep<p 


yu  (i  i(T7rfT(T9«(,  ti)v 

ypu  rov  TToXfpor  dicta, fp(ii>, 

2 Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  15;  pp. 
C08-9. 

^ Agathias,  ii.  19 ; p.  56,  D. 

^ Ibid.  ii.  20 ; p.  58,  B. 

5 Ibid.  ii.  21 ; p.  59,  A. 

® Ibid.  ii.  22 ; p.  60,  A. 
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campaigns  to  have  driven  the  last  Eoman  out  of  the 
country  and  to  have  attached  Lazica  permanently  to 
the  empire  of  the  great  king. 

Unluckily,  however,  for  Persia,  the  fatigues  which 
tlie  gallant  veteran  had  undergone  in  the  campaign  of 
A.D.  553  proved  more  than  his  aged  frame  could  en- 
dure, and  he  had  scarcely  reached  Kutai's  when  he 
was  seized  with  a fatal  malady,  to  which  he  succumbed 
in  the  course  of  the  winter.^  Chosroes  appointed  as 
his  successor  a certain  Nachoragan,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a general  of  repute,^  but  who  proved  himself 
quite  unequal  to  the  position  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  fill,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  ruined  the  Per- 
sian cause  in  Uazica.  The  failure  was  the  more  signal 
fiom  the  fact  tliat  exactly  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment ciiciimstances  occurred  which  seriously  shook 
the  Eoman  influence  over  the  Lazi,  and  opened  a pro- 
spect to  Persia  transcending  aught  that  she  could  rea- 
sonably have  hoped.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a 
most  serious  quarrel  between  Gubazes,  the  Lazic  king, 
and  some  of  the  principal  Eoman  commanders— ^a 
quarrel  which  involved  consequences  fatal  to  both 
paities.  Gubazes,  disgusted  with  the  negligence  or 
incapacity  of  the  Eoman  chiefs,  had  made  complaint  of 
them  to  Justinian;  3 they  had  retaliated  by  accusing 
him  of  ^ meditating  desertion,  and  had  obtained  the 
emperor  s^  consent  to  his  arrest,  and  to  the  use  of 
violence  if  he  offered  resistance.^  Armed  with  this 
mandate,  they  contrived  in  a little  time  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  upon  him  ; and,  when  he  dechned  to  do  as 
they  required,  they  drew  their  swords  upon  him  and 


^ Agath.  ii.  22 ; p.  GO,  B. 

^ Avdfja  tC!)v  (T0o()r)ft  \nyl jxiov  ica'i 

oyofxaaroTdTiov.  (Ibid.  iii.  2;  p. 


73,  C.) 

3 Ibid.  p.  73,  D. 

* Ibid.  iii.  3 j p.  75. 
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slew  T1i6  Xj8.zic  iiRtioii  Wcis,  ii8.tiircilly  cnou-oli^ 

alienated  by  this  outrage,  and  manifested  an  inclination 
to  throw  itself  absolutely  into  the  arms  of  Persia.^ 
The  Ifomans,  dispirited  at  the  attitude  of  their  allies, 
and  at  variance  among  themselves,  could  for  some 
months  after  Gubazes’  death  have  offered  but  little 
resistance  to  an  enterprising  enemy.  So  demoralised 
were  they  that  an  army  of  50,000  is  said  to  have  fled 
in  dismay  when  attacked  by  a force  of  Persians  less 
than  a twelfth  of  their  number,®  and  to  have  allowed 
their  camp  to  be  captured  and  plundered.  During 
this  critical  time  Nachoragan  remained  inactive  in 
Iberia,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  messengers 
into  Lazica  to  announce  his  near  approach  and  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  his  party The  result  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  Lazi,  finding  that 
Persia  made  no  effort  to  take  advantage  of  their  abs- 
tention, and  that  Eonie  despite  of  it  maintained  pos- 
session of  the  greater  portion  of  their  country,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  desert  their 
natural  allies  on  account  of  a single  outrage,  however 
monstrous,  and  agreed  to  renew  their  close  alliance 
with  Eome  on  condition  that  the  murderers  of  Gubazes 
should  be  punished,  and  his  brother,  Tzathes,  appointed 
• kinw  in  his  place.®  Justinian  readily  gave  his  con- 
sent;® and  the  year  a.d.  555  saw  the  quarrel  ended, 
and  the  Lazi  once  more  heartily  in  accord  with  their 

Eoman  protectors.  i i i i 

It  was  when  affairs  were  m this  state,  and  he  had 

exactly  missed  his  opportunity,  that  Nachoragan  took 

the  field,  and,  advancing  from  Iberia  into  the  region 


^ Ibid.  iii.  6 ; p.  78,  B. 

5 Ibid.  iii.  14 ; p.  89,  C. 
® Ibid.  iii.  15 ; pp.  90-1. 
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about  Kutai's  with  au  army  amounting  to  60,000 
men,^  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  tlie  war  with 
vigour.  He  was  opposed  by  Martinus,  Justin,  and 
Babas,  the  two  former  of  whom  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Eoman  forces  occupied  the  region  on  the  lower  Phasis, 
known  as  ‘ the  Island,’  while  Babas  held  the  more 
central  position  of  Archmopolis.^  Nachoragan,  after 
losing  about  2,000  of  his  best  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  last-named  place,^  resolved  to  challenge  the  Eomans 
to  a decisive  encounter  by  attacking  the  important 
post  of  Phasis  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  With  some 
skill  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  Eoman  camp  on  the 
island,  and  in  establishing  himself  in  the  plain  directly 
south  of  Phasis  before  the  Eoman  generals  guessed  his 
purpose.^  They,  however,  were  able  by  a quick 
movement  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town,  and  the 
^ became  one  between  fairly  balanced  forces, 
and  was  conducted  with  great  obstinacy.  The  town 
was  defended  on  the  south  by  an  outer  palisade,  a 
broad  ditch  protected  by  sharp  stakes  and  full  of 
water,  and  an  inner  bulwark  of  considerable  height 
but  constructed  wholly  of  wood.^  The  Phasis  guarded 
it  on  the  north ; and  here  a Eoman  fleet  was  stationed 
which  lent  its  aid  to  the  defenders  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  their  line.  The  yards  of  the  ships  were  manned 
with  soldiers,  and  boats  were  hung  from  them  contain- 
ing slingers,  archers,  and  even  workers  of  catapults,  who 
delivered  their  weapons  from  an  elevation  exceedino- 
that  of  the  towers.®  But  Hachoragan  had  the  advam 
tage  of  numbers  ; his  men  soon  succeeded  in  filling  up 


^ Agath.  iii.  15,  ad  init. ; 17 : p 
92,  C.  ’ ^ F 


^ Ibid.  ill.  20. 

^ Ibid.  iii.  21 ; p.  06,  D. 
® Ibid.  p.  97,  A,  B. 


2 Ibid.  iii.  18 ; p.  94,  C. 

3 Ibid. 
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part  of  the  ditch  ; ^ and  the  wooden  bulwark  could 
scarcely  have  long  resisted  his  attacks,  if  the  contest 
had  continued  to  be  wholly  one  of  brute  strength. 
But  the  Koinan  commander,  Martinus,  finding  himself 
inferior  in  force,  brought  finesse  and  stratagem  to  his 
aid.  Pretending  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a fresh  Eoman  army  from  Byzantium,  he 
contrived  that  the  report  should  reach  Nachoragan 
and  thereby  cause  him  to  divide  his  troops,  and  send 
half  of  them  to  meet  the  supposed  reinforcements.‘-^ 
Then,  when  the  Persian  general  nevertheless  renewed 
his  assault,  Martinus  sent  secretly  5,000  men  under 
Justin  to  a short  distance  from  Phasis  ; ^ and  this  de- 
tachment, appearing  suddenly  when  the  contest  was 
going  on  at  the  wall,  was  naturally  taken  for  the 
newly  arrived  army,  and  caused  a general  panic.  The 
Persians,  one  and  all,  took  to  flight ; a general  sally 
was  made  by  the  Komans  in  Phasis  ; a rout  and  a 
carnage  followed,  which  completely  disheartened  the 
Persian  leader,  and  led  him  to  give  up  his  enterprise.^ 
Having  lost  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  army,^  Nachora- 
gan  drew  off  to  Kutais,  and  shortly  afterwards,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  Persians  in  Lazica  to  Vaphrizes, 
retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Iberia.® 

The  failure  of  Nachoragan,  following  closely  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Lazi  to  maintain  their  alliance  with 
Eome  in  spite  of  the  murder  of  Gubazes,  seems  to  have 
convinced  the  Persian  monarch  that,  in  endeavouring 


1 Agath.  iii.  23,  ad  init. 

2 Ibid.  iii.  24. 

3 Agathias  makes  Justin  lead 
these  troops  out  of  the  city  of  his 
own  accord,  and  without  any  mill- 
tary  purpose ; but  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  what  he  ascribes  to 
accident  was  the  result  ol  design. 


^ Agath.  111. 

^ Two  thousand  near  Archaeopo- 
lis  (supra,  p.  417),  ten  thousand  in 
the  battle  before  Phasis  (Agath. 
iii.  27,  od  Jin.),  and  two  thousand 
more  on  the  day  following  (ib.  iii. 
28). 

® Ibid.  iii.  28,  ad  fin. 
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to  annex  Lazica,  he  had  engaged  in  a hopeless  enter- 
prise, and  tliat  it  would  be  the  most  prudent  and  judi- 
cious course  to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  gradually 
withdraw  from  a position  which  was  untenable.  Having 
meted  out  to  Nachoragan  the  punishment  usually  as- 
signed to  unsuccessful  commanders  in  Persia,^  he  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Byzantium  ^ in  the  spring  of  a.d.  556, 
and  commenced  negotiations  which  he  intended  to  be 
serious.  Hiplomacy  seems  to  have  been  as  averse  in 
the  days  of  Chosroes  as  in  our  own  to  an  undignified 
rapidity  of  proceeding.  Hence,  though  there  could  be 
little  to  debate  where  both  parties  were  substantially 
at  one,  the  negotiations  begun  in  May  a.d.  556  were 
not  concluded  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.^  A complete  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
then  cigieed  upon,  to  extend  to  Lazica  no  less  than  to 
the  other  dominions  of  the  two  monarchs.^  In  Lazica 
each  party  was  to  keep  what  it  possessed,  territory, 
cities,  and  castles.^  As  this  joint  occupation  was 
scarcely  suitable  for  a permanent  arrangement,  it  was 
provided  that  the  two  belligerents  should,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  truce,  proceed  to  settle  the  terms 
on  which  a lasting  peace  might  be  established.^ 

An  interval  of  five  years  elapsed  before  the  happy 
result,  for  which  both  parties  had  expressed  themselves 
anxious,  was  accomplished.^  It  is  uncertain  how 
Chosroes  was  occupied  during  this  period ; but  there 


death  which  was 
I’ersia. 

^ J.  Malal.  XV 


criminals  after 
customary  in 


® Ibid.  Compare  Menand.  Pro- 
tect. Fr.  11,  ad  init. 


xviii.  p.  81,  A; 


^ See  Clinton,  F.  F.  vol.  i.  nn 
812-3.  PP 
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are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  series  of  Oriental  wars  ^ whereof  we  shall  have 
to  speak  presently.  Success  appears  to  have  crowned 
his  arms  wherever  he  directed  them  ; but  he  remained 
undazzled  by  his  victories,  and  still  retained  the  spirit 
of  moderation  which  had  led  him  in  a.d.  557  to  con- 
clude the  general  truce.  He  was  even  prepared,  after  five 
years  of  consideration,  to  go  further  in  the  line  of 
pacific  policy  on  whicli  he  had  then  entered,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  good  relations 
with  Eome,  was  willing  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Lazica.  Under  these  circumstances, 
ambassadors  of  the  highest  rank,  representing  the  two 
powers,  met  on  the  frontier  between  Daras  and  Hisibis, 
proclaimed  the  power  and  explained  the  motives  of 
their  respective  sovereigns,  and  after  a lengthy  con- 
ference formulated  a treaty  of  peace.  The  terms,  which 
are  given  at  length  by  a writer  of  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration,^  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows:  ^ — (1)  The 
Persians  were  to  withdraw  from  Lazica,  to  give  up  all 
claim  to  it,  and  to  hand  over  its  possession  to  the 
Eomans  ; (2)  they  were  in  return  to  receive  from  Eome 
an  annual  sum  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold,  the  amount 
due  for  the  first  seven  years  being  paid  in  advance  ; ^ 
(3)  the  Christians  in  Persia  were  guaranteed  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  forbidden 
to  make  converts  from  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster ; 


1 According  to  Menander  (Fr. 
11,  pp.  209-210),  the  ambassador 
of  Chosroes  spoke  of  him  in  the 
negotiations  of  a.d.  562^  as  lia\ing 
already  reduced  to  subjection  ten 
nations,  and  crushed  the  power  of 
the  Ephthalites.  These  wars  could 
scarcely  have  been  carried  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  war  with  Rome. 

^ Menander  wrote  under  the  Em- 


peror Maurice,  who  reigned  from 
a.d.  582  to  A.D.  002. 

^ See  Menaud.  Prot.  Fr.  11 ; pp. 
208  and  212-3. 

^ There  was  a further  provision 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years, 
a second  payment  in  advance  should 
be  made,  but  only  for  three  years. 
Afterwards  the  payments  were  to 
be  annual  (ibid.  p.  209). 
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(4)  commercial  intercourse  was  to  be  allowed  between 
the  two  empires,  but  the  merchants  were  restricted  to 
the  use  of  certain  roads  and  certain  emporia;  (5)  di- 
plomatic intercourse  was  to  be  wholly  free,  and  the 
goods  of  ambassadors  were  to  be  exempt  from  duty  ; 
(6)  Daras  was  to  continue  a fortified  town,  but  no  new 
fortresses  were  to  be  built  upon  the  frontier  by  either 
nation,  and  Daras  itself  was  not  to  be  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prefect  of  the  East,  or  to  be  held  by 
an  unnecessarily  large  garrison;  (7)  all  disputes  arising 
between  the  two  nations  were  to  be  determined  by 
courts  of  arbitration ; (8)  the  allies  of  the  two  nations 
were  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  to  participate  in 
its  benefits  and  obligations  ; (9)  Persia  was  to  under- 
take the  sole  charge  of  maintaining  the  Caspian  Gates 
against  the  Huns  and  Alans ; (10)  the  peace  was  made 
for  a period  of  fifty  years. 

It  has  been  held  that  by  this  treaty  Justinian  con- 
sented to  become  a tributary  of  the  Persian  Empire  ; ^ 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  possible  for  Oriental  vanity  to 
represent  the  arrangement  made  in  this  light.^  But 
the  million  and  a half,  which  Pome  undertook  to  pay 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years,  might  well  be 
viewed  by  the  Eomans  as  an  outlay  for  which  they 
received  an  ample  return  in  the  cession  to  them  of  the 
Persian  part  of  Lazica,  and  in  the  termination  of  their 
obligation  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Caspian  Gates.  If  there  was  any  real  danger  of 
those  results  following  from  the  Persian  occupation  of 


^ Gibbon  says,  ‘ The  smallness 
of  the  suui  revealed  the  disgrace  of 
a tribute  in  its  naked  deformity  ’ 
{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  205)  ; 
and  again  he  speaks  of  ‘ the  annual 
tribute  which  was  poorly  disguised 
by  the  name  of  pension’  (ib.  p. 


364). 

2 Tabari  speaks  of  Rome  as  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Chosroes  (Chronique, 
vol.  ii.  p.  161).  So  also  Abu- 
Hanifah  Deinavari,  quoted  by  Mir- 
khond  (p.  367). 
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Lazica  which  both  nations  anticipated/  the  sum  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  by  a State.  Even  if  we  believe  the  dangers 
apprehended  to  have  been  visionary,  yet  it  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  exorbitant  price  to  have  paid  for  a con- 
siderable tract  of  fertile  country,  a number  of  strong 
fortresses,  and  the  redemption  of  an  obligation  which 
could  not  with  honour  be  disowned. 

To  Chosroes  the  advantage  secured  by  the  treaty 
was  similar  to  that  which  Eome  had  obtained  ^ by  the 
peace  of  a.d.  532.  Being  no  longer  under  any  neces- 
sity of  employing  his  forces  against  the  Eomans  in  the 
north-west,  he  found  himself  free  to  act  with  greatly 
increased  effect  against  his  enemies  in  the  east  and  in 
the  south.  Already,  in  the  interval  between  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  truce  and  of  the  fifty  years’ 
peace,  he  had,  as  it  seems,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Ephthalites,^  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Great  Khan 
of  the  Turks,  inflicted  upon  this  people,  so  long  one  of 
Persia’s  most  formidable  enemies,  a severe  defeat. 
According  to  Tabari,  he  actually  slew  the  Ephthalite 
monarch,  ravaged  his  territory,  and  pillaged  his  trea- 
sures.^ About  the  same  time  he  had  also  had  a war 
with  the  Khazars,  had  overrun  their  country,  wasted 
it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  massacred  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants.^  He  now  entertained  designs  against 
Arabia  and  perhaps  India,  countries  on  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  make  an  impression  without  earnest  and 
concentrated  effort.  It  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of 


^ See  above,  pp.  397-8  and  407. 

2 See  p.  383. 

^ That  the  Ephthalite  war  pre- 
ceded A.D.  562  appears  from  Me- 
nand.  Prot.  Er.  11;  p.  210.  It  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  begun 


while  the  war  with  Home  con- 
tinued. 

^ Tabari,  Chroyiique,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162. 

5 Ibid.  p.  161. 
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6xtGD(liDg  his  influencG  into  thcsG  quarters  that  the  Per- 
sian monarch  evacuated  Lazica,  and  bound  his  country 
to  maintain  peace  with  Pome  for  the  next  half-century. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Arabia  was  at  the  time 
abnormal  and  interesting.  For  the  most  part  that 
vast  but  sterile  region  has  been  the  home  of  almost 
countless  tribes,  living  independently  of  one  another, 
each  under  its  own  sheikh  or  chief,  in  wild  and  unre- 
strained freedom.^  Native  princes  have  seldom  ob- 
tained any  widely  extended  dominion  over  the  scat- 
tered population  ; and  foreign  powers  have  still  more 
rarely  exercised  authority  for  any  considerable  period 
over  the  freedom-loving  descendants  of  Ishmael.  But 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
the  Abyssinians  of  Axum,  a Christian  people,  ‘ raised  ’ 
far  ‘ above  the  ordinary  level  of  African  barbarism  ’ 
by  their  religion  and  by  their  constant  intercourse 
with  Pome,  succeeded  in  attaching  to  their  empire  a 
large  portion  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  and  ruled  it  at  first 
from  their  African  capital,  but  afterwards  by  means  of 
a viceroy,  whose  dependence  on  the  Negus  of  Abys- 
sinia was  little  more  than  nominal.  Abraha,  an  Abys- 
sinian of  high  rank,^  being  deputed  by  the  Negus  to 
re-estabhsh  the  authority  of  Abyssinia  over  the  Yemen 
when  it  was  shaken  by  a great  revolt,  made  himself 
master  of  the  country,  assumed  the  crown,  established 
Abyssinians  in  all  the  chief  cities,  built  numerous 


^ The  remarkable  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xvi.  12  is  cer- 
tainly not  invalidated  by  the  occa- 
sional dominion  of  foreigners  in 
Arabia  during  the  space  of  4,000 
years.  (See  the  remarks  of  l)ean 
Milman  in  Smith’s  Gibbon,  vol.  v. 
p.  064,  note  ^) 

^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall.  vol.  v. 

p.  206. 


^ Gibbon  calls  Abraha  ‘ the  slave 
of  a Roman  merchant  of  Adulis  ’ 
(^Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  208)  ; 
but  the  Oriental  writers  unani- 
mously represent  him  as  an  Abys- 
sinian of  high  rank.  (See  Johannsen, 
Hist.  Yemance,  p.  94.)  Tabari 
makes  him  a member  of  the  royal 
family  {Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p.  184). 
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churches,  especially  one  of  great  beauty  at  Sana,^  and 
at  his  death  left  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son,  Yaksoum.^ 
An  important  Christian  state  was  thus  established  in 
tlie  Great  Peninsula ; and  it  was  natural  that  Justinian 
should  see  with  satisfaction,  and  Chosroes  with  some 
alarm,  the  growth  of  a power  in  this  quarter  which  was 
sure  to  side  with  Pome  and  against  Persia,  if  their 
rivalry  should  extend  into  these  parts.  Justinian  had 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  original  Abyssinian  conquest, 
and  had  entered  into  amicable  relations  with  both  the 
Axumites  and  their  colonists  in  the  Yemen. ^ Chosroes 
now  resolved  upon  a counter  movement.  He  would 
employ  the  quiet  secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  a.d. 
562  in  a great  attack  upon  the  Abyssinian  power  in 
Arabia.  He  would  drive  the  audacious  Africans  from 
the  soil  of  Asia,  and  would  earn  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  desert.  He  would  extend 
Persian  influence  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
so  confront  the  Pomans  along  the  whole  line  of  their 
eastern  boundary.  He  would  destroy  the  point  d'appui 
which  Pome  had  acquired  in  South-western  Asia,  and 
so  at  once  diminish  her  power  and  augment  the  strength 
and  glory  of  Persia. 

The  interference  of  Chosroes  in  the  affairs  of  a country 
so  distant  as  Western  Arabia  involved  considerable 
difficulties ; but  his  expedition  was  facilitated  by  an  ap- 
plication which  he  received  from  a native  of  the  dis- 
trict in  question.  Saif,  the  son  of  Dsu-Yezm,  descended 
from  the  race  of  the  old  Homerite  kiims  whom  the 
Abyssinians  had  conquered,  grew  up  at  the  court  of 
Abralia  in  the  belief  that  that  prince,  who  had  married 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

^ Ibid.  p.  202.  Yaksoiim  was 
succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Masrouq. 


3 Procop.  P.  i.  10,  20 ; Jo. 
Malal.  Chronograph,  xviii.  pp.  57, 
67,  68, 
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Ills  mother,  was  not  his  step-father,  but  his  father.^  Un- 
deceived by  an  insult  which  Masrouq,  the  true  son  of 
Abraha  and  successor  of  Yaksoiun,  offered  him,^  Saif 
became  a refugee  at  the  court  of  Chosroes,  and  im- 
portuned the  Great  Xing  to  embrace  his  quarrel  and 
reinstate  him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  He  repre- 
sented the  Homerite  population  of  Yemen  as  groaning 
under  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors  and  only  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  rise  in  revolt  and  shake  it  off.  A few 
thousand  Persian  troops,  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  army,  would  suffice  ; they  might  be  sent  by  sea  to 
the  port  of  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
where  the  Homerites  would  join  them  in  large  numbers ; 
the  combined  forces  might  then  engage  in  combat  with 
the  Abyssinians,  and  destroy  them  or  drive  them  from 
the  land.  Chosroes  took  the  advice  tendered  him,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  to  make  his  expedition  by  sea.  His 
ships  were  assembled  in  the  Persian  Gulf ; a certain 
number  of  Persian  troops  ^ were  embarked  on  board 
them ; and  the  flotilla  proceeded,  under  the  conduct  of 
Saif,  first  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf,  and  then  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  to  Aden.^  Encouraged  by 
their  presence,  the  Homerites  rose  against  their  foreign 
oppressors  ; a war  followed,  of  which  the  particulars 
have  been  disfigured  by  romance ; ^ but  the  result  is 


^ Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p. 
203. 

Ibid.  p.  208.  Masrouq  cursed 
Saif  and  his  father.  Saif  knew  by 
this  that  he  could  not  be  the  son 
of  the  same  father  with  Masrouq, 
and  forced  his  mother  to  tell  him 
the  truth. 

^ Only  eight  hundred,  according 
to  Tabari  (vol.ii.  p.  210)  ; but  this 
is  improbable.  Ibn-Kutaiba,  as 
quoted  by  Ibn-Khallikan  {Biogr. 
l)icL,  vol.  iii.  p.  672,  E.T.),  made 
the  number  of  men  sent  by  Chos- 


roes with  Saif  7,500. 

^ Tabari,  p.  211. 

^ Tabari  makes  the  Persians 
600,  the  Homerites  5,000.  Mas- 
rouq sends  10,000  men  against 
them,  who  are  defeated.  He  then 
leads  against  them  an  army  of 
100,000,  who  are  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. He  himself  is  killed  by 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  con- 
tingent. The  success  of  the  Per- 
sians is  attributed  to  their  use  of 
the  bow,  an  arm  previously  un- 
known in  Yemen ! 
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undoubted — the  Abyssinian  strangers  were  driven  from 
the  soil  of  Arabia  ; the  native  race  recovered  its  supre- 
macy ; and  Sa'if,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Homerite 
kings,  was  established,  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  Chos- 
roes,  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.^  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  lasting.  Sa’if,  after  a short  reign,  was 
murdered  by  his  body-guard  and  Chosroes  then  con- 
ferred the  government  of  Yemen  upon  a Persian  officer, 
who  seems  to  have  borne  the  usual  title  of  Marzpan,^ 
and  to  have  been  in  no  way  distinguished  above 
other  rulers  of  provinces.  Thus  the  Homerites  in  the 
end  gained  nothing  by  their  revolt  but  a change  of 
masters.  They  may,  however,  have  regarded  the 
change  as  one  worth  making,  since  it  gave  them  the 
mild  sway  of  a tolerant  heathen  in  lieu  of  the  perse- 
cuting rule  of  Christian  bigots. 

According  to  some  writers,^  Chosroes  also,  in  his 
later  years,  sent  an  expedition  by  sea  against  some  por- 
tion of  Hindustan,  and  received  a cession  of  territory 
from  an  Indian  monarch.  But  the  country  of  the 
monarch  is  too  remote  for  belief,  and  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces seem  to  have  belonged  to  Persia  previously.^  It  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  most  probable  that  friendly  inter- 
course has  been  exaggerated  into  conquest,  and  the 
reception  of  presents  from  an  Indian  potentate®  meta- 
morphosed into  the  gain  of  territory.  Some  authorities 


^ St.  Martin,  Notes  to  Le  Bas,  vol. 
X.  p.  78 ; Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii. 
p.  215. 

^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

3 Tabari  (l.s.c.)  makes  Wahraz 
succeed  Sai’f,  and  "ives  him  ‘ a son 
called  Merzeban.’  No  one  can  fail 
to  recognise  in  this  pretended  name 
the  favourite  Persian  title. 

^ Tabari,  p.  221 ; Mirkhond,  p. 
372. 


^ Serendib  (Ceylon)  is  said  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the 
monarch.  The  provinces  ceded  are 
declared  to  have  been  those  which 
were  previously  ceded  to  Bahram- 
gur  ! (Tabari,  vol.  ii,  p.  221.) 

® On  the  Indian  embassy,  see 
Mirkhond,  p.  375  ; Ma^oudi,  vol,  ii. 
p.  202 ; Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fallf 
vol.  V.  p.  200. 
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do  not  assign  to  Chosroes  any  Indian  dominion  ; ^ and 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  made  any  expedition 
in  this  direction. 

A war,  however,  appears  certainly  to  have  occupied 
Chosroes  about  this  period  on  his  north-eastern  frontier. 
The  Turks  had  recently  been  advancing  in  strength  and 
drawing  nearer  to  the  confines  of  Persia.  They  had 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  great  Ephthalite 
kingdom,  partly  by  force  of  arms,‘^^  partly  through  the 
treachery  of  Katulphus,  an  Ephthalite  chieftain ; ^ they  . 
had  received  the  submission  of  the  Sogdians,  and  pro- 
bably of  other  tribes  of  the  Transoxianian  region,  pre- 
viously held  in  subjection  by  the  Ephthalites ; and  they 
aspired  to  be  acknowledged  as  a great  power,  the  second, 
if  not  the  first,  in  this  part  of  Asia.  It  was  perhaps 
rather  with  the  view  of  picking  a quarrel  than  in  the 
hope  of  any  valuable  pacific  result,  that,  about  the  close 
of  A.D.  567,  Dizabul,  the  Turkish  Khan,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Chosroes^  with  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  free 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
and  even  for  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Chosroes  sus- 
pected the  motive  for  the  overture,  but  was  afraid 
openly  to  reject  it.  He  desired  to  discourage  intercourse 
between  his  own  nation  and  the  Turks,  but  could  devise 
no  better  mode  of  effecting  his  purpose  than  by  burn- 
ing the  Turkish  merchandise  offered  to  him  after  he 


^ In  the  division  of  his  empire 
ascribed  to  Chosroes,  the  most 
eastern  of  his  provinces  appear  to 
have  been  Khorasan,  Seistan,  and 
Kirman  (Mirkhond,  p.  364).  Gib- 
bon adds  to  these  ‘ Cabul  and 
Zablestan  ’ (l.s.c.),  but  without 
much  reason. 

2 Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  18;  p. 


226. 

^ Ibid.  p.  225:  'O  Kdrov^^og  6 

’E^9a\ir//g  . . . Sid  Tr)v  tic  tov  teat  * 
avrov  iSamXkujQ  ysytvrjixkvrjv  fStalav 
fxi^iv  Ty  yvvaiKi  TrpovSujicf  to'  OjUo0oAov 

To?c  Tovpicoii:.  Compare  Fr.  10. 

Ibid.  Fr.  18 ; Theophan.  CAro- 
nograph.  p.  207,  D ; Clinton,  F.  E, 
vol.  i.  p.  824. 
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had  bought  it,  and  by  poisoning  the  ambassadors  and 
giving  out  that  they  had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate. 
His  conduct  exasperated  the  Turkish  Khan,  and  created 
a deep  and  bitter  hostility  between  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians.^ It  was  at  once  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople  and  offer  to  the  Greek  emperor  the 
friendship  which  Chosroes  had  scorned.  The  embassy 
reached  the  Byzantine  court  early  in  a.d.  568,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Justin,  the  nephew  of  Justinian, 
who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  on  the  imperial  throne 
between  three  and  four  years  previously.  A treaty  of 
alliance  was  made  between  the  two  nations  ; and  a 
Eoman  embassy,  empowered  to  ratify  it,  visited  the 
Turkish  court  in  the  Altai  mountains  ^ during^  the 
course  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  569),  and  drew  closer  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  high  contracting 
powers. 

But  meanwhile  Dizabul,  confident  in  his  own  strength, 
had  determined  on  an  expedition  into  Persia.  The 
Eoman  ambassador,  Zemarchus,  accompanied  him  on 
a portion  of  his  march,^  and  witnessed  his  insulting  treat- 
ment of  a Persian  envoy,  sent  by  Chosroes  to  meet  him 
and  deprecate  his  attack.  Beyond  this  point  exact  in- 
formation fails  us ; but  we  may  suspect  that  this  is  the 
expedition  commemorated  by  Mirkhond,^  wherein  the 
Great  Khan,  having  invaded  the  Persian  territory  in 
force,  made  himself  master  of  Shash,  Ferghana,  Samar- 


^ ’'EvOfv  TOiyapovv  rj  ^vnjxivtta 
ffp^nro  Uen'Tujv  rt  Kai  TovpKOJi'.  (Me- 
nand.  Prot.  l.s.c.) 

^ So  Clinton  understands  the 
words  of  Menander  (Fr.  20  : iv  opu 
Tivi  Xfyopki’(p  ’Efcray,  tog  av  httoi 
■)(pv(T0vi’  opog  And 

certainly  the  explanation  of  the 
name  points  in  this  direction. 
Otherwise  the  name  itself  might 


seem  to  point  to  the  modern  Ak 
Tagil  (or  Ak  Tai),  the  ‘ White 
Mountains’  directly  north  of  Sa- 
markand. With  this  location 
would,  I think,  agree  best  the 
return  march  of  the  ambassadors 
as  described  in  Fr.  21. 

^ Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  20. 

^ Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  3Go. 
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kand,  Bokhara,  Kesh,  and  Nesf,  but,  hearing  that  Hor- 
inisdas,  son  of  Chosroes,  was  advancing  against  him  at 
the  head  of  a numerous  army,  suddenly  fled,  evacuating 
all  the  country  that  he  had  occupied,  and  retiring  to 
the  most  distant  portion  of  Turkestan.  At  any  rate  the 
expedition  cannot  have  had  any  great  success  ; for 
shortly  afterwards  (a.d.  571)  we  find  Turkish  ambas- 
sadors once  more  visiting  the  Byzantine  court,^  and 
entreating  Justin  to  renounce  the  fifty  years’  peace  and 
unite  with  them  in  a grand  attack  upon  the  common 
enemy,  which,  if  assaulted  simultaneously  on  either 
side,  might  (they  argued)  be  almost  certainly  crushed. 
Justin  gave  the  ambassadors  no  definite  reply,  but  re- 
newed the  alliance  with  Dizabul,  and  took  seriously 
into  consideration  the  question  whether  he  should  not 
yield  to  the  representations  made  to  him,  and  renew 
the  war  which  Justinian  had  terminated  nine  years  pre- 
viously. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  urged  him 
towards  a rupture.  The  payments  to  be  made  under 
the  fifty  years’  peace  had  in  his  eyes  the  appearance  of 
a tribute  rendered  by  Eome  to  Persia,  which  was,  he 
thought,  an  intolerable  disgrace.^  A subsidy,  not  very 
dissimilar,  which  Justinian  had  allowed  the  Saracenic 
Arabs  under  Persian  rule,  he  had  already  discontinued ; ^ 
and  hostilities  had,  in  consequence,  already  commenced 
between  the  Persian  and  the  Eoman  Saracens.^  The 
successes  of  Chosroes  in  Western  Arabia  had  at  once 
provoked  his  jealousy,  and  secured  to 'Eome,  in  that 
quarter,  an  important  ally  in  the  great  Christian  king- 


^ Menancl.  Protect.  Fr.  32 ; Theo- 
phylact.  Sim.  iii.  9. 

2 Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  208, 
A : O IovittIi^oq  t\v(Ttv  Ti)v  tlpijinjVj 
(f>aaKwv  £Kovti^iarov  drai  0opoXoy£i- 


nPat iiTTO  TUI)’  JleprTMv  TovQ  'Viopa'wvr. 

Compare  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  9 
suh  Jin. 

^ Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  15. 

^ Ibid.  Fr.  17,  ad  Jin. 
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clom  of  Abyssinia.  The  Turks  of  Central  Asia  had 
sought  his  friendship  and  offered  to  combine  their 
attacks  with  his,  if  he  would  consent  to  go  to  war.^ 
Moreover,  there  was  once  more  discontent  and  even  re- 
bellion in  Armenia,  where  the  proselytising  zeal  of  the 
Persian  governors  had  again  driven  the  natives  to  take 
up  arms  and  raise  the  standard  of  independence.‘^  Above 
all,  the  Great  King,  who  had  warred  with  such  success 
for  twenty  years  against  his  uncle,  was  now  in  advanced 
ao-e^  and  seemed  to  have  given  signs  of  feebleness, 
inasmuch  as  in  his  recent  expeditions  he  had  individu- 
ally taken  no  part,  but  had  entrusted  the  command 
of  his  troops  to  others.^  Under  these  circumstances, 
Justin,  in  the  year  a.d.  572,  determined  to  renounce 
the  peace  made  ten  years  earlier  with  the  Persians, 
and  to  recommence  the  old  struggle.  Accordingly 
he  at  once  dismissed  the  Persian  envoy,  Sebocthes,  with 
contempt,  refused  wholly  to  make  the  stipulated  pay- 
ment, proclaimed  his  intention  of  receiving  the  Arme- 
nian insurgents  under  his  protection,  and  bade  Chosroes 
lay  a finger  on  them  at  his  peril.^  He  then  appointed 


1 The  weight  of  the  various 
causes  of  war  is  differently  esti- 
mated by  different  writers.  Menan- 
der considers  the  invitation  of  the 
Turks  to  have  been  the  chief  cause 
(Fr.  32).  Theophylact  puts  in  the 
foref’^round  the  Arabian  expedition 
and  the  injuries  of  the  Abyssinians 
or  Honierites  (iii.  9).  So  'theo- 
phanes  {Chronograph,  p.  206,  !»)• 
Evagrius,  Johannes  Hiclar.,  and 
others  give  the  preference  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Armenia.  (See 
Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  7.) 

a St.  Martin,  Memoires  sur  I Ar- 
menie,  vnl.  ii.  p.  331;  Menand. 
Protect.  Fr.  35  a ; Evagr.  H.  E. 
V.  7.  The  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion was  Vartan,  the  Mamigonian, 


the  son  of  Vart.  (See  above, 
p.  336.) 

^ Eighty  years  old,  according  to 
Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  365) ; but  I do  not  know  his 
authority.  Menander  Protector 
uses  the  inexact  phrase,  t/f  i'^\»Tov 
yijpa^  (\t]X(iKu>g  (Fr.  36).  He  had 
been  on  the  throne  above  forty 
years. 

^ The  Arabian  expedition  to 
Saif ; the  Turkish  war  to  his  eldest 
son,  Hormisdas.  (See  above,  pp. 
425,  429.) 

^ Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  36 : "Epj 

^f,  fc»(;  (i  TTctpaOttT]  ddicTvXov  eva, 

KiviiGiiatraty  ral  ojg  ig  rijv  Utpawi' 
tXctaoi, 
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]\rarcian  to  the  prefecture  of  the  East/  and  gave  him 
the  conduct  of  the  war  which  was  now  inevitable.  • 

No  sooner  did  the  Persian  monarch  find  Ins  kingdom 
seriously  menaced  than,  despite  his  advanced  age,  he 
immediately  took  the  field  in  person.  Giving  the  com- 
mand of  a flying  column  of  6,000  men  to  Adarman,‘^  a 
skilful  general,  he  marched  himself  against  the  Eomans, 
who  under  Marcian  ^ had  defeated  a Persian  force,  and 
were  besieging  Nisibis/  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege, 
and,  pressing  forward  as  they  retired,  compelled  them 
to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Daras,^  which  he 
proceeded  to  invest  with  his  main  army.  Meanwhile 
Adarman,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  entrusted  to  liim, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium,  and,  having 
entered  Syria,  carried  fire  and  sword  far  and  wide  over 
that  fertile  province.*'  Eepulsed  from  Antioch,  where, 
however,  he  burnt  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  he  invaded 
Coelesyria,  took  and  destroyed  Apamea,  and  then,  re- 
crossing the  great  river,  rejoined  Chosroes  before  Daras. 
The  renowned  fortress  made  a brave  defence.  For 
above  five  months  it  resisted,^  without  obtaining  any 
relief,  the  entire  force  of  Chosroes,  who  is  said  ® to  have 


^ Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  8 ; Tlieo- 
phylact.  Simocatt,  iii.  10 ; Job. 
Epiphan.  § 3 ; Theophan.  Byz.  § 4. 
The  other  Theophane.s  {Chrono- 
graph. p.  208,  A)  and  Zonaras 
{vol.  ii.  p.  71,  0)  wrongly  call  him 
Martinus. 

^ Jo.  Epiph.  § 4;  Theophylact. 
Sim.  iii.  10. 

^ The  Romans  were  delighted 
with  any  gleam  of  success,  and  the 
battle  of  Sargathon  is  celebrated 
by  the  whole  chorus  of  Byzantine 
writers.^  The  Romans  claimed  to 
have  killed  1,200  of  the  enemy, 
while  their  own  loss  was  seven ! 
(Theophan.  Byz.  § 4.) 


^ The  siege  was  commenced  by 
Marcian ; but,  as  it  made  no  pro- 
gress, he  was  shortly  superseded 
by  Acacius  (Jo.  Epiph.  § 4 ; Theo- 
phylact. Sim.  iii.  11). 

^ Evagr.  If.  E.  v.  9.  A portion 
of  the  Roman  army  seems  to  have 
thrown  itself  into  Mardin  (iVIa^oj/^- 
or  (See  Jo.  Epiph.  § 5- 

Theophylact.  iii.  11.)  ’ 

« Jo.  Epiph.  § 4;  Evagr.  II.  E. 
V.  9,  10  ; Theophylact,  l.s.c. 

^ Evagr.  II.  E.  v.  10:  Tr^p^rov, 
Kai  Trpoc  yf,  ptp'o.  Theophylact  says 
‘ six  months  ’ (l.s.c.). 

® Theophan.  Byz.  § 4. 
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besieged  it  with  40,000  horse  and  100,000  foot.  At 
last,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  it  could  no  longer  hold 
out ; enclosed  within  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  de- 
prived of  water  by  the  diversion  of  its  streams  into  new 
channels,^  it  found  itself  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
forced  to  submit  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  573.  Thus 
the  great  Eoman  fortress  in  these  parts  was  lost  in  the 
first  year  of  the  renewed  war ; and  Justin,  alarmed  at  his 
own  temerity,  and  recognising  his  weakness,  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  retire  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  de- 
liver the  reins  of  empire  to  stronger  hands.  He  chose 
as  his  coadjutor  and  successor  the  Count  Tiberius,  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  who  had  long  stood  high  in  his  con- 
fidence ; and  this  prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  Em- 
press Sophia,  now  took  the  direction  of  the  war.‘^ 

The  first  need  was  to  obtain  a breathing-space.  The 
Persian  king  having  given  an  opening  for  negotiations,^ 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  the  joint  rulers^  to  send 
an  envoy,  furnished  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
empress,  and  well  provided  with  the  best  persuasives 
of  peace,  who  was  to  suggest  an  armistice  for  a year, 
during  which  a satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  whole 
(juarrel  might  be  agreed  upon.  Tibeiius  thought  that 
within  this  space  he  might  collect  an  army  sufficiently 
powerful  to  re-establish  the  superiority  of  the  Eoman 


^ Theopbylact.  Sim.  iii.  11.  Com- 
pare Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  10,  and  Jo. 
Epiph.  § 5,  where,  however,  the 
text  is  mutilated.  Theophanes  of 
Byzantium  (l.s.c.)  ascribes  the  loss 
of  Daras  to  the  Romans  being  at 
variance  among  themselves. 

^ Evagr.  II.  E.  v.  11;  Theo- 
phylact,  l.s.c.  ; &c. 

3 By  sending  an  embassy  im- 
mediately upon  the  capture^  of 
Baras  (Menand.  Protect.  Er.  37). 

“ It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 


the  embassy  of  Zacharias  preceded 
or  followed  the  nomination  of  Ti- 
berius as  Caesar.  If  Clinton  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  nomination 
was  not  made  until  the  December 
of  A.D.  574  {F.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  834), 
there  must  have  been  an  interval 
during  wdiich  the  Empress  Sophia 
had  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. 
Tiberius,  however,  was  her  coun- 
sellor (Menand.  Prot.  IT.  37,  sub 
Jin.). 
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arms  in  the  east;  Cliosroes  believed  himself  strono- 
enough  to  defeat  any  force  that  Eome  could  now  bring 
into  the  field.^  A truce  for  a year  was  therefore  con- 
cluded, at  the  cost  to  Eome  of  45,000  aurei ; ^ and  im- 
mense efforts  were  at  once  made  by  Tiberius  to  levy 
troops  from  his  more  distant  provinces,  or  hire  them 
from  the  lands  beyond  his  borders.  An  army  of 
lo0,000  men  was,  it  is  said,  collected  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Ehine,  from  Scythia,  Pannonia, 
Moesia,  Illyricmn,  and  Isauria ; ^ a general  of  repute, 
Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand them ; and  the  whole  force  was  concentrated 
upon  the  eastern  frontier  ; but,  after  all  these  prepa- 
rations, the  Cesar’s  heart  failed  him,  and,  instead  of 
offering  battle  to  the  enemy,  Tiberius  sent  a second 
embassy  to  the  Persian  head-quarters,  early  in  a.d.  575, 
and  besought  an  extension  of  the  truce.^  The  Eomans 
desired  a short  term  of  peace  only,  but  wished  for  a 
general  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  nations ; 
the  Persians  advocated  a longer  interval,  but  insisted 
that  the  truce  should  not  extend  to  Armenia.^  The  dis- 
pute ^continued  till  the  armistice  for  a year  had  run 
out;'  and  the  Persians  had  resumed  hostilities  and 
thieatened  Constantina,®  before  the  Eomans  would  give 
Avay.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  there  shoiikf  be 


^ See  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  40. 
The  date  is  a year  later ; but  the 
sentiments  by  which  Ohosroes  was 
actuated  were  probably  the  same  in 
A.D.  574  as  in  the  year  following. 

^ We  learn  this  fact  from  Me- 
nander only  (Fr.  -38). 

^ Evagr.  II.  E.  v.  14. 

That  Justinian  and  his  army 
reached  tjm  eastern  frontier  early 
in  A.D.  o75,  before  the  one  year’s 
truce  had  expired,  is  evident  from 
John  of  Epiphania  and  Theophy- 


lact.  The  reader  of  Gibbon  would 
suppose  that  they  did  not  arrive 
till  three  years  later. 

® Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  39;  Eva^r 
IL  E.  V.  12.  ’ n • 


oee  iuenanaer,  d rs.  39  and  40. 
^ § 5,  suh  Jin. : Tor 

icaipov  iQ  6\iyov  ytyfvpyh'pQ 

cWaK.oyJiQ  7T,pr,uoPE  r Q.  Compare 
Theophylaet.  Sim.  iii.  12;  n 78 

p'/f  Meua’ud'. 

Prot.  Frs.  40  and  50. 
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peace  for  three  years,  but  that  Armenia  should  be 
exempt  from  its  operation.^  Kome  was  to  pay  to  Per- 
sia, during  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  the  sum  of 
30,000  aurei  annually.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  peace  concluded  than  Chosroes 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  entering  Ar- 
menia Proper,  proceeded  to  crush  the  revolt,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Persian  authority  throughout  the  entire 
region.^  No  resistance  was  offered  to  him;  and  he  was 
able,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  carry  his  arms  into 
the  Eoman  territory  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  even  to 
threaten  Cappadocia.  Here  Justinian  opposed  his  pro- 
gress ; and  in  a partial  engagement,  Kurs  (or  Cursus),  a 
leader  of  Scythians  in  the  Eoman  service,  obtained  an 
advantage  over  the  Persian  rear-guard,  captured  the 
camp  and  the  baggage,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
any  serious  damage.^  Chosroes  soon  afterwards  re- 
venged himself  by  surprising  and  destroying  a Eoman 
camp  during  the  night ; he  then  took  and  burnt  the 
city  of  Melitene  (Malatiyeh);  after  which,  as  winter  was 
approaching,  he  retired  across  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
turned into  his  own  country.  Hereupon  Justinian  seems 
to  have  invaded  Persian  Armenia,  and  to  have  enriched 
his  troops  with  its  plunder ; according  to  some  writers, 
he  even  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  em- 
barked upon  its  waters  ; ^ he  continued  on  Persian  soil 


^ Evagr.  H.  -E".  v.  12 ; Tlieo- 

phylact.  Sim.  l.s.c.  ^ 

2 Again  we  are  indebted  to  Me- 
nander for  this  confession  (Er.  40). 
The  other  Byzantine  writers  care- 
fully conceal  the  fact  that  Kome 
had  on  each  occasion  to  pay  for 
peace.  Gibbon  omits  to  notice  it. 

3 Menand.  Prot.  Er.  41 ; Evagr. 
IL  E.  V.  14. 

* The  account  of  Evagrius  (l.s.c.) 
is  moderate  and  probable.  Theo- 


phylact  (iii.  14)  and  Theophanes 
(p.  212,  B,  C)  have  greatly  ex- 
aggerated the  importance  of  the 
victory.  All  three  writers  absurdly 
state  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
danger  on  this  occasion,  Chosroes 
issued  an  edict  that  no  Persian 
king  should  henceforth  go  out  to 
battle  ! 

3 Theophylact,  iii.  15 ; Theo- 
phan.  p.  2l2,  C.  Evagrius  does 
not  indulge  in  this  flourish. 
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during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  came  that  he  re-entered  Eoman  territory 
(A.D.  576}.i 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  576  is  somewhat  obscure.  The 
Eomans  seem  to  have  gained  certain  advantages  in 
Northern  Armenia  and  Iberia, ^ while  Chosroes  on  his 
part  carried  the  war  once  more  into  Armenia  Minor, 
and  laid  siege  to  Theodosiopolis,  which,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  take.^  Negotiations  were  upon  this  re- 
sumed, and  had  progressed  favourably  to  a certain 
point,  when  news  arrived  of  a great  disaster  to  the 
Eoman  arms  in  Armenia,  which  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  and  caused  the  Persian  negotiators  to  break 
up  the  conference.  Tamchosro,  a Persian  general,  had 
completely  defeated  the  Eoman  army  under  Justinian.^ 
Armenia  h^  returned  to  its  allegiance.  There  seemed 
every  reason  to  believe  that  more  was  to  be  gained  by 
arms  than  by  diplomacy,  and  that,  when  the  three 
years  peace  had  run  out,  the  Great  King  might  renew 

the  general  war  with  a prospect  of  obtaining  important 
successes. 

There  are  no  military  events  which  can  be  referred 
to  the  year  a.d.  577.  The  Eomans  and  Persians  amused 
each  other  with  alternate  embassies  during  its  course, 
and  with  negotiations  that  were  not  intended  to  have 
any  result.^  The  two  monarchs  made  vast  preparations ; 
and  with  the  spring  of  a.d.  578  hostilities  recommenced. 
Chosroes  is  accused  of  having  anticipated  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce  by  a period  of  forty  days  ; ^ but  it  is 


^ Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  14,  mh  Jin. 

See  Menand.  Prot.  Frs.  41  and 
42. 

^ ^ That  Chosroes  carried  on  this 
siege  in  person  is  distinctly  declared 
by  Menander  (Fr.  41). 


^ Theophylact,  iii.  15 ; p.  83  C • 
Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  47 ; Eva»r.  H.E. 
V.  19,  ad  imt. 

^ Menand.  Prot.  Frs.  47  and  50 
^ Ihid.  Fr  60.  Compare  Theo’- 
phylact,  111.  15  j p.  83,  D. 
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nioro  probable  that  he  and  the  Homans  estimated  the 
date  of  its  expiration  differently.  However  this  was, 
it  is  certain  that  his  generals,  Mebodes  and  Sapoes, 
took  the  field  in  early  spring  with  20,000  horse,^  and 
entering  the  Homan  Armenia  laid  waste  the  country , 
at  the  same  time  threatening' Constantina  and  Theodo- 
siopolis.^  Simultaneously  Tamchosro,^  quitting  Persar 
menia,  marched  westward  and  plundered  the  country 
about  Amida  (Diarbekr).  The  Homan  commander 
Maurice,  who  had  succeeded  Justinian,  possessed  con- 
siderable military  ability.  On  this  occasion,^  instead  of 
following  the  ordinary  plan  of  simply  standing  on  the 
defensive  and  endeavouring  to  repulse  the  invaders,  he 
took  the  bolder  course  of  making  a counter  movement. 
Entering  Persarmenia,  w^hich  he  found  denuded  of 
troops,  he  carried  all  before  him,  destroying  the  forts, 
and  plundering  the  country.^  Though  the  summer 
heats  brought  on  him  an  attack  of  fever,  he  continued 
without  pause  his  destructive  march;  invaded  and 
occupied  Arzanene,  with  its  stronghold,  Aphiimon, 
carried  off  the  population  to  the  number  of  10,090, 
and,  pressing  forwards  from  Arzanene  into  Eastern 
Mesopotamia,  took  Singara,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
over  the  entire  region  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  He  even  ven- 
tured to  throw  a body  of  skirmishers  across  the  river 
into  Cordyene  (Kurdistan) ; and  these  ravagers,  who 
were  commanded  by  Kurs,  the  Scythian,  spread  devas- 
tation over  a district  where  no  Homan  soldier  had  set 


^ Our  knowledge  of  this  cam- 
paign is  derived  almost  w'holly 
from  Theopliylact  (iii.  15,  IG), 
whose  account  seems  worthy  of 
acceptance.  Some  confirmation  js 
furnished  by  IMenander  (Fr.  55 ; 
p.  257)  and  Agathias  (iv.  29). 


1 Twelve  thousand  of  the  twenty 
were  native  Persians  5 the  rest  con- 
sisted of  Saracens  and  Iberians. 
( Menand.  Prot.  l.s.c.) 

Theopliylact,  l.s.c. 

2 Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  52  5 Theo- 

..1  1 o ^ 
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foot  since  its  cession  by  Jovian.^  Agatlnas  tells  us  that 
Chosroes  was  at  the  time  enjoying  his  summer  villeggia- 
tura  in  the  Kurdish  hills,  and  saw  from  his  residence 
the  smoke  of  the  hamlets  which  the  Koman  troops  had 
hred.‘'^  He  hastily  fled  from  the  danger,  and  shut  him- 
self up  within  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon,  where  he  was 
soon  afterwards  seized  with  the  illness  which  brought 
his  life  to  a close. 

Meanwhile  Kurs,  unconscious  probably  of  the  prize 
that  had  been  so  near  his  grasp,  recrossed  the  Tigris 
with  his  booty  and  rejoined  Maurice,  who  on  the 
approach  of  winter  withdrew  into  Eoman  territory, 
evacuating  all  his  conquests  excepting  Arzanene.^  The 
dull  time  of  winter  was,  as  usual,  spent  in  negotiations; 
and  it  was  thought  that  a peace  might  have  been 
concluded  had  Chosroes  lived.^  Tiberius  was  anxious 
to  recover  Haras,  and  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
Eoman  forces  wholly  from  Persarmenia  and  Iberia, 
and  to  surrender  Arzanene  and  Aphumon,  if  Haras 
were  restored  to  him.^  He  would  probably  have  been 
content  even  to  pay  in  addition  a sum  of  money. ^ 
Chosroes  might  perhaps  have  accepted  these  terms  ; 
but  while  the  envoys  empowered  to  propose  them 
were  on  their  way  to  his  court,  early  ^ in  the  year  a.d. 
579,  the  aged  monarch  died  in  his  palace  at  Ctesiphon 
after  a reign  of  forty- eight  years.^ 


^ See  above,  p.  235. 

^ Agathias,  iv.  29.  It  is  curious 
that  by  none  of  the  later  writers  is 
this  statement  repeated. 

^ Theophylact,  iii.  16. 

Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  55,  ad  init. 

^ Ibid.  Fr.  54. 

® That  such  a payment  had  been 
contemplated  by  both  parties  ap- 
pears from  Fr.  47  (p.  251). 


^ ‘'Hpoc  apxonfvov  (Theophylact, 
p.  84,  D).  In  March  (Clinton, 
F.  E.  vol.  i.  p.  842). 

® So  Agathias  (l.s.c.),  Mirkhond 
(p.  387),  and  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  232). 
The  exact  duration  of  his  reign  was 
forty- seven  years  and  six  months 
(Eutych.  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  188), 
from  Sept.  a.d.  531  to  March  a.d. 
579. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

Administration  of  Persia  under  Chosroes  I.  Fourfold  Division  of  the 
Empire.  Carefid  Surveillance  of  those  entrusted  with  Power.  Severe 
Punishment  of  Abuse  of  Trust.  New  System  of  Taxation  introduced. 
Correction  of  Abuses  connected  with  the  Military  Service.  Encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Marriage.  Melief  of  Poverty.  Care  for 
Travellers.  Encouragement  of  Learning.  Practice  of  Toleration  within 
certain  Limits.  Domestic  Life  of  Chosroes.  His  Wives.  Pevolt  and 
Death  of  his  Son,  Nushizad.  Coins  of  Chosroes.  Estimate  of  his  Cha- 
racter. 


’'E^w'ye  t})v  di^Spa  fxei^ova  deirjv  tuv  &Wot}v  ^ap^dpau. — Agathias,  ii.  28. 

A GENERAL  coHsensus  of  the  Oriental  writers  ^ marks 
the  reign  of  the  first  Chosroes  as  a period  not  only  of 
great  military  activity,  but  also  of  improved  domestic 
administration.  Chosroes  found  the  empire  in  a dis- 
ordered and  ill-regulated  condition,  taxation  arranged 
on  a bad  system,  the  people  oppressed  by  unjust  and 
tyrannical  governors,  the  military  service  a prey  to  the 
most  scandalous  abuses,  religious  fanaticism  rampant, 
class  at  variance  with  class,  extortion  and  wrong 
winked  at,  crime  unpunished,  agriculture  languishing, 
and  the  masses  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the 
country  sullen  and  discontented.  It  was  his  resolve  from 
the  first  2 to  carry  out  a series  of  reforms — to  secure 
the  administration  of  even-handed  justice,  to  put  the 


^ See  especially  Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  160,  222-232 ; Mirkhond,  pp. 
3()2-4  ; Ma9oudi,  Prairies  d'Or, 
tom.  ii.  pp.  204-5  j and  Asseman, 


Bibliotheca,  tom.  iii.  pp.  404-410. 

* Mirkhond  makes  him  express 
his  intentions  in  his  very  first 
speech  to  his  nobles  (p.  362). 
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finances  on  a better  footing,  to  encourage  agriculture, 
to  relieve  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  to  root  out  the 
abuses  that  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and 
to  excise  the  gangrene  of  fanaticism  which  was  eating 
into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  How  he  effected  the  last- 
named  object  by  his  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
followers  of  Mazdak,  has  been  already  related  but  it 
appeared  unadvisable  to  interrupt  the  military  history 
of  the  reign  by  combining  with  it  any  account  of  the 
numerous  other  reforms  which  he  accomplished.  It 
remains  therefore  to  consider  them  in  this  place,  since 
they  are  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the 
many  achievements  of  this  great  monarch. 

Persia,  until  the  time  of  Anushirwan,  had  been 
divided  into  a multitude  of  provinces,  the  satraps  or 
governors  of  which  held  their  office  directly  under  the 
crown.  It  was  difficult  for  the  monarch  to  exercise  a 
sufficient  superintendence  over  so  large  a number  of 
rulers,  many  of  them  remote  from  the  court,  and  all 
united  by  a common  interest.  Chosroes  conceived  the 
plan  of  forming  four  great  governments,  and  entrust- 
ing them  to  four  persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the 
provincial  satraps,  to  control  them,  direct  them,  or 
report  their  misconduct  to  the  crown.  The  four  great 
governments  were  those  of  the  east,  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west.  The  east  comprised  Khorassan, 
Seistan,  and  Kirman ; the  north,  Armenia,  Azerbijan, 
Ghilan,  Koum,  and  Isfahan ; the  south.  Pars  and 
Ahwaz ; the  west,  Irak,  or  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and 
Mesopotamia.^ 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  monarch,  however. 


^ Supra,  p.  381. 


* Mirkhond,  p.  3G4. 
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to  put  a blind  trust  in  his  instruments.  He  made  per- 
sonal progresses  through  his  empire  from  time  to 
time,  visiting  each  province  in  turn  and  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.^  He  employed  con- 
tinually an  army  of  inspectors  and  spies,  who  reported 
to  him  from  all  quarters  the  sufferings  or  complaints  of 
the  oppressed,  and  the  neglects  or  misdoings  of  those 
in  authority.^  On  the  occurrence  of  any  specially  sus- 
picious circumstance,  he  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
missions of  inquiry,  which,  armed  with  all  the  power 
of  the  crown,  proceeded  to  the  suspected  quarter,  took 
evidence,  and  made  a careful  report  of  whatever 
wrongs  or  malpractices  they  discovered.^ 

When  guilt  was  brought  home  to  incriminated  per- 
sons or  parties,  the  punishment  with  which  they  were 
visited  was  swift  and  signal.  We  have  seen  how  harsh 
were  the  sentences  passed  by  Chosroes  upon  those 
whose  offences  attacked  his  own  person  or  dignity.^ 
An  equal  severity  appears  in  his  judgments,  where 
there  was  no  question  of  his  own  wrongs,  but  only  of 
the  interests  of  his  subjects.^  On  one  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  executed  no  fewer  than  eighty  collectors 
of  taxes  on  the  report  of  a commission  charging  them 
with  extortion.^ 

Among  the  principal  reforms  which  Chosroes  is  said 
to  have  introduced  was  his  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
taxation.  Hitherto  all  lands  had  paid  to  the  state 
a certain  proportion  of  their  produce,  a proportion 


^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  184. 

2 Mirkhond  (p.  381)  mentions 
this  among  his  principles  of  go- 
vernment. It  "was  an  old  practice 
of  Persian  monarcbs.  (See  Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.) 


^ See  Mirkhond,  pp.  381-2. 

^ Supra,  pp.  381-2. 

^ Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  40 ; Mir- 
khond, pp.  363,  379 ; Tabari,  p. 
‘^26-  &c 

“ 6 Mirkhond,  p.  382. 
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which  varied,  according  to  the  estimated  richness  of  the 
soil,  from  a tenth  to  one-half.^  The  ehect  was  to  dis- 
courage all  improved  cultivation,  since  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  whole  profit  of  any  increased  outlay 
might  be  absorbed  by  the  State,  and  also  to  cramp  and 
check  the  liberty  of  the  cultivators  in  various  ways, 
since  the  produce  could  not  be  touched  until  the 
revenue  official  made  his  appearance  and  carried  off 
the  share  of  the  crop  which  he  had  a right  to  take.‘'^ 
Chosroes  resolved  to  substitute  a land-tax  for  the  pro- 
portionate payments  in  kind,  and  thus  at  once  to  set 
the  cultivator  at  liberty  with  respect  to  harvesting  his 
crops  and  to  allow  him  the  entire  advantage  of  any 
augmented  production  which  might  be  secured  by 
better  methods  of  farming  his  land.  His  tax  consisted  in 
part  of  a money  payment,  in  part  of  a payment  in 
kind ; but  both  payments  were  fixed  and  invariable, 
each  measure  of  ground  being  rated-  in  the  king’s 
books  at  one  dirhem  and  one  measure  of  the  produce.^ 
Uncultivated  land,  and  land  lying  fallow  at  the  time, 
were  exempt ; ^ and  thus  the  scheme  involved,  not  one 
survey  alone,  but  a recurring  (annual)  survey,^  and  an 
annual  registration  of  all  cultivators,  with  the  quantity 
of  land  under  cultivation  held  by  each,  and  the  nature 
of  the  crop  or  crops  to  be  grown  by  them.  The 
system  was  one  of  much  complication,  and  may  have 


^ MirkLond,  p.  372.  Tabari 
makes  the  highest  rate  of  taxation 
one-fifth  (ii.  p.  222). 

^ See  the  story  told  of  Kobad  by 
Tabari  (ii.  pp,  152,  153),  where 
the  cultivator  says  : ^ We  have  not 
the  free  disposal  of  our  property, 
since  the  king  is  part  owner  of  it, 
and  we  do  not  dare  to  put  our 
hand  to  the  harvest  till  some  one 
has  come  on  the  king’s  part  to  cut 


what  belongs  to  him.’ 

^ Tabari,  ii.  p.  223.  The  dirhem 
is  estimated  by  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard  at  from  65  to  70  centimes. 
(See  his  notice  of  Ibn  Khordadbah 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1865, 
quoted  in  the  ISumismatic  Chro- 
nicle for  1873,  p.  248.) 

^ Tabari,  p.  222. 

^ Ibid.  p.  226. 
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pressed  somewhat  hardly  upon  the  poorer  and  less 
productive  soils  ; but  it  was  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the  previously  existing  practice,  which  had  all 
the  disadvantages  of  the  modern  tithe  system,  aggra- 
vated by  the  high  rates  exacted  ^ and  by  the  certainty 
that,  in  any  disputed  case,  the  subject  would  have  had 
a poor  chance  of  establishing  his  right  against  the 
crown.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Caliphs,  when  they 
conquered  Persia,  maintained  unaltered  the  land  system 
of  Chosroes  ^ which  they  found  established,  regarding 
it  as,  if  not  perfect,  at  any  rate  not  readily  admitting  of 
much  improvement. 

Besides  the  tax  upon  arable  lands,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  Chosroes  introduced  into  Persia  vari- 
ous other  imposts.  The  fruit  trees  were  everywhere 
counted,  and  a small  payment  required  for  each.^  The 
personalty  of  the  citizens  was  valued,  and  a graduated 
property-tax  established,  which,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  most  opulent,  did  not  exceed  the  moderate  sum 
of  forty-eight  dirhems  ^ (about  twenty-seven  shillings). 
A poll-tax  was  required  of  Jews  and  Christians,^ 
whereof  we  do  not  know  the  amount.  From  all  these 
burdens  liberal  exemptions  were  made  on  account  of 
age  and  sex;  no  female  |>aid  anything;®  and  males 


^ On  lands  where  the  cultivator 
was  the  owner,  half  the  produce 
might  he  paid,  as  it  was  hy  the 
helot  to  his  Spartan  master.  (See 
the  Author’s  Herodotus^  vol.  iii.  p. 
279.)  But  where  the  cultivator 
had  also  to  pay  a rent,  such  a tax 
would  have  been  cruelly  oppres- 
sive. Perhaps  Tabari  is  right  in 
making  the  highest  rate  paid  to 
the  state  one-tifth.  (See  above, 
p.  441,  note  h) 

^ Tal)ari,  ii.  p.  226. 

3 Ibid.  p.  223.  Ma^oudi  gives 
the  following  as  the  rate  of  pay- 


ment: ‘Four  palms  of  Fars,  1 
dirhem ; six  common  palms,  the 
same ; six  olives,  the  same ; each 
vine,  8 dirhems.’  (Fraines  d'Or, 
ii.  p.  204.) 

^ Tabari,  l.s.c. 

^ Mirk  bond,  Ilistoire  des  Sas- 
sanides,  p.  372  ; Tabari,  l.s.c. 

® This  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  case  under  the  former  system  ; 
for  the  cultivator  whose  wrongs 
called  forth  the  compassion  of  Ko- 
bad  was  a woman  (Tabari,  ii.  p. 
153). 
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above  fifty  years  of  age  or  under  twenty  were  also  free 
of  charge.  Due  notice  was  given  to  each  individual 
of  the  sum  for  which  he  was  liable,  by  the  publication 
in  each  province,  town,  and  village,  of  a tax  table, 
in  which  each  citizen  or  alien  could  see  against  his 
name  the  amount  about  to  be  claimed  of  him,  vdth 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  regarded  as  due.^ 
ment  had  to  be  made  by  instalments,  three  times  each 
year,  at  the  end  of  every  foiu*  months.^ 

In  order  to  prevent  the  unfair  extortion,  which  in 
the  ancient  world  was  always,  with  reason  or  without, 
charged  upon  collectors  of  revenue,  Chosroes,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Grand  Mobed,  authorised  the  Magian 
priests  everywhere  to  exercise  a supervision  over  the 
receivers  of  taxes,  and  to  hinder  them  from  exacting^ 
more  than  their  due.^  The  priests  were  only  too  happy 
to  discharge  this  popular  function  ; and  ^extortion  must 
have  become  rare  under  a system  which  comprised  so 
efficient  a safesruard. 

o 

Another  change  ascribed  to  Chosroes  is  a reform  of 
the  administration  of  the  army.  Under  the  system  pre- 
viously existing,  Chosroes  found  that  the  resources  of 
the  state  were  lavishly  wasted,  and  the  result  was  a 
military  force  inefficient  and  badly  accoutred.  No  se- 
curity was  taken  that  the  soldiers  possessed  their  proper 
equipments  or  could  discharge  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  several  grades.  Persons  came  before  the  pay- 
master, claiming  the  wages  of  a cavalry  soldier,  who 
possessed  no  horse,  and  had  never  even  learned  to  ride. 
Some,  who  called  themselves  soldiers,  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  any  weapon  at  all ; others  claimed 
for  higher  grades  of  the  service  than  those  whereto 


^ Tabari,  ii.  p.  224. 


2 Ibid.  p.  225. 


^ Ibid.  p.  232. 
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they  really  belonged  ; those  who  drew  the  pay  of  c*iii- 
rassiers  were  destitute  of  a coat  of  mail ; those  who 
professed  themselves  archers  were  utterly  incompetent 
to  draw  the  bow.  The  established  rates  ot  pay  varied 
between  a hundred  dirhems  a year  and  four  thousand, 
and  persons  entitled  to  the  lowest  rate  often  received 
an  amount  not  much  short  of  the  highest.^  The  evil 
was  not  only  that  the  treasury  was  robbed  by  un- 
fair claims  and  unfounded  pretences,  but  that  artifice 
and  false  seeming  were  encouraged,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  army  was  brought  into  such  a condition  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it.  If  the  num- 
ber who  actually  served  corresponded  to  that  upon 
the  rolls,  which  is  uncertain,^'^  at  any  rate  all  the  superior 
arms  of  the  service  fell  below  their  nominal  strength, 
and  the  lower  grades  were  crowded  with  men  who 
were  only  soldiers  in  name. 

As  a remedy  against  these  evils,  Chosroes  appointed 
a single  paymaster-general,  and  insisted  on  his  carefully 
inspecting  and  reviewing  each  body  of  troops  before 
he  allowed  it  to  draw  its  pay.^  Each  man  was  to 
appear  before  him  fully  equipped  and  to  show  his  pro- 
ficiency with  his  weapon  or  weapons ; horse  soldiers 
were  to  bring  then*  horses,  and  to  exhibit  their  mastery 
over  the  animals  by  putting  them  through  their  paces, 
mounting  and  dismounting,  and  performing  the  other 
usual  exercises.  If  any  clumsiness  were  noted,  or  any 
deficiency  in  the  equipment,  the  pay  was  to  be  with- 
held until  the  defect  observed  had  been  made  good. 
Special  care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  one  drew  the  pay 


^ Tabari,  ii.  p.  227. 

2 Charging  the  treasury  with 
the  payment  of  a larger  number  of 
troops  than  actually  maintained  is 
one  of  the  commonest  modes  of 


cheating  the  government  in  the 
East.  It  is  not,  however,  noted 
among  the  abuses  observed  by 
Chosroes. 

3 Tabari,  ii.  p.  229. 
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of  a class  superior  to  that  whereto  he  really  belonged — 
of  an  archer,  for  instance,  when  he  was  in  truth  a com- 
mon soldier,  or  of  a trooper  when  he  served  not  in 
the  horse,  but  in  the  foot. 

A curious  anecdote  is  related  in  connection  with 
these  military  reforms.  When  Babek,  the  new  pay- 
master, was  about  to  hold  his  first  review,  he  issued  an 
order  that  all  persons  belonging  to  the  army  then  pre- 
sent in  the  capital  should  appear  before  him  on  a cer- 
tain day.  The  troops  came ; but  Babek  dismissed 
them,  on  the  ground  that  a certain  person  whose  pre- 
sence was  indispensable  had  not  made  his  appearance. 
Another  day  was  appointed,  with  the  same  result, 
except  that  Babek  on  this  occasion  plainly  intimated 
that  it  was  the  king  whom  he  expected  to  attend. 
Upon  this  Chosroes,  when  a third  summons  was  issued, 
took  care  to  be  present,  and  came  fully  equipped,  as  he 
thought,  for  battle.  But  the  critical  eye  of  the  review- 
ing officer  detected  an  omission,  which  he  refused  to 
overlook — the  king  had  neglected  to  bring  with  him 
two  extra  bow-strings.  Chosroes  was  required  to  go 
back  to  his  palace  and  remedy  the  defect,  after  which 
he  was  allowed  to  pass  muster,  and  then  summoned  to 
receive  his  pay.  Babek  affected  to  consider  seriously 
what  the  pay  of  the  commander-in-chief  ought  to  be, 
and  decided  that  it  ought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
person  in  the  army.  He  then,  in  the  sight  of  all,  pre- 
sented the  king  with  four  thousand  and  one  dirhems, 
which  Chosroes  received  and  carried  home.^  Thus  two 
important  principles  were  thought  to  be  established — 
that  no  defect  of  equipment  whatsoever  should  be 
overlooked  in  any  officer,  however  high  his  rank,  and 


^ Tabari,  ii.  pp.  229-230 ; Mirkboud,  p.  373. 
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that  none  should  draw  from  the  treasury  a larger 
amount  of  pay  than  4,000  dirhems  {1121.  of  our 
money). 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster  ; ^ and  Chosroes,  in 
devoting  his  attention  to  it,  was  at  once  performing  a 
religious  duty  and  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
state.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  bring  into  cultiva- 
tion all  the  soil  which  was  capable  of  it ; and  with  this 
object  he  not  only  issued  edicts  commanding  the  recla- 
mation of  waste  lands,  but  advanced  from  the  treasury 
the  price  of  the  necessary  seed-corn,  implements,  and 
beasts  to  all  poor  persons  willing  to  carry  out  his 
orders.^  Other  poor  persons,  especially  the  infirm  and 
those  disabled  by  bodily  defect,  were  relieved  from 
his  privy  purse  ; mendicancy  was  forbidden,  and  idle- 
ness made  an  offence.^  The  lands  forfeited  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mazdak  were  distributed  to  necessitous  culti- 
vators.^ The  water  system  was  carefully  attended  to  ; 
river  and  torrent  courses  were  cleared  of  obstructions 
and  straightened  ; ^ the  superfluous  water  of  the  rainy 
season  was  stored,  and  meted  out  with  a wise  economy 
to  those  who  tilled  the  soil,  in  the  spring  and  summer.^ 

The  prosperity  of  a country  depends  in  part  upon 
the  laborious  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  in  part  upon 
their  numbers.  Chosroes  regarded  Persia  as  insuffi- 
ciently peopled,  and  made  efforts  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation by  encouraging  and  indeed  compelling  marriage.^ 
All  marriageable  females  were  required  to  provide 
themselves  with  husbands ; if  they  neglected  this  duty. 


1 See  the  Author’s  Ancient  Mon- 
archies^ vol.  ii.  pp.  337-8. 

2 Tabari,  ii.  p.  160. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Mirkhond,  p.  363  5 Tabari,  l.s.c. 


3 Mirkhond,  p.  364. 

® Decline  and  vol.  v. 

p.  184. 

Tabari,  ii.  p.  160. 
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the  government  interfered,  and  united  them  to  un- 
married men  of  their  own  class.  The  pill  was  gilt  to 
these  latter  by  the  advance  of  a sufhcient  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury,  and  by  the  prospect  that,  if  children  re- 
sulted from  the  union,  their  education  and  establishment 
in  life  would  be  undertaken  by  the  state.  Another 
method  of  increasing  the  population,  adopted  by  Chos- 
roes  to  a certain  extent,  was  the  settlement  within  his 
own  territories  of  the*  captives  whom  he  carried  off 
from  foreign  countries  in  the  course  of  his  military  ex- 
peditions. The  most  notorious  instance  of  this  policy 
was  the  Greek  settlement,  known  as  Eumia  (Eome), 
established  by  Chosroes  after  his  capture  of  Antioch 
(a.d.  540),  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Ctesiphon.^ 

Oriental  monarch s,  in  many  respects  civilised  and 
enlightened,  have  often  shown  a narrow  and  unworthy 
jealousy  of  foreigners.  Chosroes  had  a mind  which 
soared  above  this  petty  prejudice.  He  encouraged  the 
visits  of  all  foreigners,  excepting  only  the  barbarous 
Turks,^  readily  received  them  at  his  court,  and  carefully 
provided  for  their  safety.  Hot  only  were  the  roads 
and  bridges  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order  throughout 
his  territories,^  so  as  to  facilitate  locomotion,  but  on 
the  frontiers  and  along  the  chief  lines  of  route  guard- 
houses were  built  and  garrisons  maintained  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  the  safety  of  travellers.^ 


^ See  above,  p.  395.  According 
to  Asseman  {Bihl.  Or.  vol.  ii,  p. 
410),  large  numbers  of  S3uian 
Christians  were  carried  off  by 
Chosroes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edessa  and  settled  in  various 
parts  of  Persia. 

_ A desire  expressed  by  the  Sog- 
dians  to  establish  a trade  in  silk 
with  the  Persians  was  opposed  by 
Chosroes  on  the  ground  that  it 


would  lead  to  intercourse  between 
his  subjects  ^and  the  Turks  on 
whom  the  Sogdians  depended. 
Such  intercourse  he  thought  un- 
desirable (Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  18). 

^ Mirkhond,  p.  364. 

^ Ibid.  p.  363.  On  the  postal 
system  existing  at  this  time  in 
l^ersia,  see  Menand.  Protect  Fr 
lljp.  212. 
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The  result  was  that  the  court  of  Chosroes  was  visited 
by  numbers  of  Europeans,  who  were  hospitably  treated, 
and  invited,  or  even  pressed,  to  prolong  their  visits. 

To  the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  enlightenment  here 
enumerated  Chosroes  added  another,  which  is  more_ 
surprising  than  any  of  them.  He  studied  philosophy, 
and  was  a patron  of  science  and  learning.  Very  early 
in  his  reign  he  gave  a refuge  at  his  court  to  a body  of 
seven  Greek  sages  whom  a persecuting  edict,  issued  by 
Justinian,  had  induced  to  quit  their  country  and  take 
up  their  abode  on  Persian  soil.^  Among  the  refugees 
was  the  erudite  Damascius,  whose  work  De  Principiis 
is  well  known,  and  has  recently  been  found  to  exhibit 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  obscure 
of  the  Oriental  religions.^  Another  of  the  exiles  was 
the  eclectic  philosopher  Simplicius,  ‘the  most  acute 
and  judicious  of  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle.’  ^ Chosroes 
gave  the  band  of  philosophers  a hospitable  reception, 
entertained  them  at  his  table,  and  was  unwilling  that 
they  should  leave  his  court.^  They  found  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato^wkose 


3 Matbifie,  Manual  of  Gk.^  ^ and 
Homan  Literature,  p.  201,  R.  1 • 
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lian  treatises,  at  any  rate  he  was  ready  to  discuss  with 
them  such  questions  as  tlie  origin  of  the  world,  its  de- 
structibility  or  indestructibility,  and  the  derivation  of 
all  things  from  one  First  Cause  or  from  mored  Later 
in  his  reign,  another  Greek,  a sophist  named  Uranius, 
acquired  his  especial  favour,^  became  his  instructor  in 
the  learning  of  his  country,  and  was  presented  by  him 
with  a large  sum  of  money.  Further,  Chosroes  main- 
tained at  his  court,  for  the  space  of  a year,  the  Greek 
physician,  Tribunus,  and  offered  him  any  reward  that 
he  pleased  at  his  departure.^  He  also  instituted  at 
Gondi-Sapor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Susa,  a sort  of  medical 
school,  which  became  by  degrees  a university,  wherein 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  were  also  studied.^ 
Hor  was  it  Greek  learning  alone  which  attracted  his 
notice  and  his  patronage.  Under  his  fostering  care 
the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  his  native  Persia  were 
made  special  objects  of  study ; the  laws  and  maxims  of 
the  first  -A-rtaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
were  called  forth  from  the  obscurity  which  had  rested 
on  them  for  ages,  were  republished  and  declared  to  be 
authoritative  ; ^ while  at  the  same  time  the  annals  of 
the  monarchy  were  collected  and  arranged,  and  a 
Shah-nameh,  or  ‘Book  of  the  Kings,’  composed,  which 
it  is  probable  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  work  of 
Firdausi.6  Even  the  distant  land  of  Hindustan  was 


^ 1 See  Agathias,  ii.  29,  ad  Jin.  : 

'ZvvKaXtaafiivoQ  rovg  Mayoi>g,  eg 
Xoyovg  avT(^  KaOiararo  ytviaiojg  re 
Kai  <pvafu)g  wspj,  Kai  tl  toSs  to  ttolv 
ctreXtvTtjTov  larai,  kuI  Trorepov  p.iav 
Twv  UTravTiov  ap’x^ijv  vopucTsov.  The 
reference  is  to  a conference  between 
the  Magi  and  Uranius ; but  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  similar 
discussions  took  place  between  the 
Magi  and  the  Seven  Sages. 

G 


2 Ibid.  ii.  29,  82. 

^ Procop.  De  Hell.  Goth.  iv.  10  • 
p.  590,  B.  ’ 

^ Asseman,  Hibl.  Or.  vol.  iv  nn 
745-7. 

^ Tabari,  ii.  p.  160. 

® So  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall 
vol.  V.  p.  185,  note  Others 
suppose  that  the  original  ‘ Book  of 
Kings’  was  composed  bv  order  of 
Yezdegird  III.  (See  Atkiiison’i, 
G 
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explored  in  the  search  after  varied  knowledge,  and 
contributed  to  the  learning  and  civilisation  of  the  time 
the  fables  of  Bidpai  ^ and  the  game  of  chess.^ 

Though  a fierce  persecutor  of  the  deluded  followers 
of  Mazdak,^  Chosroes  admitted  and  practised,  to  some 
extent,  the  principles  of  toleration.  On  becoming  king, 
he  laid  it  down  as  a rule  of  his  government  that  the 
actions  of  men  alone,  and  not  their  thoughts,  were  sub- 
ject to  his  authority.^  He  was  therefore  bound  not  to 
persecute  opinion ; and  we  may  suppose  that  in  his 
proceedings  against  the  Mazdakites  he  intended  to 
punish  their  crimes  rather  than  their  tenets.  Towards 
the  Christians,  who  abounded  in  his  empire,^  he  cer- 
tainly showed  himself,  upon  the  whole,  mild  and  mode- 
rate. He  married  a Christian  wife,  and  allowed  her  to 
retain  her  religion.®  When  one  of  his  sons  became  a 
Christian,  the  only  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
him  was  to  confine  him  to  the  palace.^  * He  augmented 
the  number  of  the  Christians  in  his  dominions  by  the 
colonies  which  he  brought  in  from  abroad.  He  allowed 
to  his  Christian  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  them  reli- 
o-ion,  permitted  them  to  build  churches,  elect  bishops, 
and  conduct  services  at  their  pleasure,  and  even  suffered 
them  to  bury  their  dead,®  though  such  pollution  of  the 


Firdmm^  published  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  Preface,  p.  xi.; 
and  compare  Bunsen,  Philosophy  of 
Jlistory,  vol.  iii.  p.  120-)  ^ 

1 On  the  fables  of  Bidpai  or 
Pilpay,  see  Gibbon,  l.s.c.,  with  the 
note  of  Dean  Milman. 

2 Mirkhond,  p.  376;  Ma^oudi, 
Yol.  ii.  p.  203.  D’Herbelot  speaks 
of  the  introduction  of  another 
same,  which  he  calls  a,  kind  oi 
draughts  or  trictrac.  {BibliotUqne 
Orientate,  vol.  iv.  p.  486.) 

3 Supra,  p 


381. 


^ Mirkhond,  p.  360. 

^ See  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  36 ; 
and  compare  Asseman,  PihL  Or. 
vol.  i.  p.  205;  vol.  ii.  p.  410  ; kc,. 

® Mirkhond,  p.  367 . M as  this 
wife  the  Euphemia  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius  (7?.  P.  ii.  5),  he 
carried  oft  from  Suron  and  married? 

7 Ibid.  p.  368. 

8 Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  11 ; p.  213. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  toleration  was  not  the  tree  act 
of  Chosroes,  but  a concession  which 
he  made  in  a treaty. 
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earth  was  accounted  sacrilegious  by  the  Zoroastrians. 
No  unwortliy  compliances  with  the  established  cult 
were  required  of  them.  Proselytism,  however,  was  not 
allowed ; and  all  Christian  sects  were  perhaps  not 
viewed  with  equal  hivour.  Chosroes,  at  any  rate,  is 
accused  of  persecuting  the  Catholics  and  the  Monophy- 
sites,  and  compelling  them  to  join  the  Nestorians,  who 
formed  the  predominant  sect  in  his  dominions.^  Con- 
formity, however,  in  things  outward,  is  compatible  with  a 
wide  diversity  of  opinion;  and  Chosroes,  while  he  disliked 
differences  of  practice,  seems  certainly  to  have  encou- 
raged, at  least  in  his  earlier  years,  a freedom  of  discus- 
sion in  religious  matters  which  must  have  tended  to 
shake  the  hereditary  faith  of  his  subjects."^  He  also 
ga\e  on  one  occasion  a very  remarkable  indication  of 
libeial  and  tolerant  views.  When  he  made  his  first 
peace  with  Eome,^  the  article  on  which  he  insisted  the 
most  was  one  whereby  the  free  profession  of  their 
known  opinions  and  tenets  in  their  own  country  was 
secured  to^  the  seven  Grecian  sages  who  had  found  at 

his  court,  in  their  hour  of  need,  a refuge  from  persecu- 
tion.^ ^ 

^In  his  domestic  relations  Chosroes  was  unfortunate. 
\\  ith  his  chief  wife,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  the  Great 
lan  of  the  Turks,  he  seems  to  have  lived  always  on 
excellent  terms  ; and  it  was  his  love  for  her  which  in- 
duced him  to  select  the  son  whom  she  had  borne  him 
for  his  successor  on  the  throne.  But  the  wife  who 


p:  407)7 — 'M^iDia.  YOJ.  111. 

* A^athias,  ii.  20,  nd  fin.  Com- 
pare his  discussion  of  Christian 


doctrines  with  the  Nestorian  pri- 
mate, Mar-abas,  as  related  by  Bar- 
hebi’feus  (Asseman,  B.  O.  vol  iii 
pp.  408-9).  ■ ' 


^ See  Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  i.  p 


755. 


^ Agath.  ii.  31. 
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stood  next  in  liis  favour  displeased  him  by  her  persis- 
tent refusal  to  renounce  the  religion  of  Christ  and  adopt 
that  of  her  husband  in  its  stead  ; ^ and  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  conduct 
of  their  child,  Nushizad,  who,  when  he  came  to  years 
of  discretion,  deliberately  preferred  the  faith  of  his 
motlier  to  that  of  his  father  and  of  the  nation.‘'^  With 
this  choice  Chosroes  was  naturally  offended  ; but  he 
restrained  his  anger  within  moderate  limits,  and  was 
content  to  punish  the  young  prince  by  forbidding  him 
to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  palace.^  Unhappy  results 
followed.  Nushizad  in  his  confinement  heard  a rumour 
that  his  father,  who  had  started  for  the  Syrian  war,  was 
struck  with  sickness,  was  not  likely  to  recover,  was 
dead.  It  seemed  to  him  a golden  opportunity,  of  which 
he  would  be  foolish  not  to  make  the  most.  He  ac- 
cordingly quitted  his  prison,  spread  the  report  of  his 
father’s  death,  seized  the  state  treasure,  and  scattered 
it  with  a liberal  hand  among  the  troops  left  in  the 
capital,  summoned  the  Christians  throughout  the  em- 
pire to  his  aid,  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  king,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  of  the  southern  province, 
and  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive 
and  attempt  the  subjugation  of  Iiak.  Heie,  ho\\e\ei, 
he  was  met  by  Phabrizus^  (Firuz?),  one  of  his  father’s 
crenerals,  who  completely  defeated  his  army  in  a pitched 
battle.  According  to  one  account,  Nushizad  fell  in  the 


1 Mirkhond,  pp.  367-8. 

2 Ibid.  p.  368. 

3 So  Mirkhond,  l.s.c.  Procopius 
( Bell.  Goth.  iv.  10)  says  that  Chos- 
roes exiled  Nushizad  (whom  he 
calls  Anotozad)  to  a place  called 
Helapaton  in  Vazaine  (Ahwaz  or 
Kliuzistan). 

Such  is  Mirkhond’s  account. 


That  of  Procopius  is  not  very 
different,  except  that  he  omits  all 
mention  of  the  Christianity  of 
Nushizad,  and  of  his  special  appeal 
to  the  Christians  of  the  empire. 

3 See  above,  p.  406.  The  Per- 
sian writers  call  this  general  Kam- 
Bourzin. 
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thick  of  tlie  fight,  mortally  wounded  by  a chance 
arrowd  According  to  another,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Chosroes,  who,  instead  of  punishing  him 
■with  death,  destroyed  his  hopes  of  reigning  by  intlicting 
on  him  a cruel  disfigurement d 

The  coins  of  Chosroes  are  very  numerous,  and  offer 
one  or  two  novel  and  curious  types.  The  most  remark- 
able have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king,  pre- 
senting the  full  face,  and  surmounted  by  a mural  crown 
with  a low  cap.^  The  beard  is  close,  and  the  hair 
arranged  in  masses  on  either  side.  There  are  two  stars 
above  the  crown,  and  two  crescents,  one  over  either 
shoulder,  with  a star  and  crescent  on  the  dress  in  front 
of  each  shoulder.  The  king  wears  a necklace,  from 
which  hang  three  pendants.  On  the  reverse  these  coins 
have  a full-length  figure  of  the  king,  standing  to  the 
front,  with  his  two  hands  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
straight  sword,  and  its  point  placed  between  his  feet. 
The  crown  worn  resembles  that  on  the  obverse  ; and 
there  is  a star  and  crescent  on  either  side  of  the  head. 


The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  KJmsludi  afzun^  ‘ May 
Chosroes  increase ; ’ the  reverse  has,  on  the  left,  Khus- 


^ Mirkhond,  p.  371 ; D’Herbelot, 
vol.  iv.  p.  488. 

2 Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  10 ; p. 
500,  D.  ’ ^ 

^ Coins  of  this  type  have  been 
figured  by  Ker  Porter  {Travels, 


vol.  ii.  PI.  Iviii.  No.  10) ; by  Long- 
p^rier  {Medailles  des^  Sassanides, 
PI.  X.  No.  4)  ; and  by  Bartholouuei 
( Collection,  ed.  Porn,  PI.  xxiv.  No. 
45).  The  engraving  in  the  text 
is  taken  from  Longperier. 
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ludi^  with  the  regnal  year ; on  the  right,  a longer  legend 
which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  interpreted.^ 

The  more  ordinary  type  on  the  coins  of  Chosroes  I. 
is  one  differing  but  little  from  those  of  his  father, 
Kobad,  and  his  son,  Hormazd  IV.  The  obverse  has 
the  king’s  head  in  profile,  and  the  reverse  the  usual 
fire-altar  and  supporters.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
these  coins  is,  in  addition  to  the  legend,  that  they  have 
three  simple  crescents  in  the  margin  of  the  obverse,  in- 
stead of  three  crescents  with  stars. 


A relic  of  Chosroes  has  come  down  to  ns,  which  is  of 
great  beauty.  This  is  a cup  composed  of  a number  of 
small  disks  of  coloured  glass,  united  by  a gold  setting, 
and  having  at  the  bottom  a crystal,  engraved  with  a 
figure  of  the  monarch.  As  late  as  1638  it  was  believed 
that  the  disks  of  glass  were  jacynths,  garnets,  and 
emeralds,  while  the  stone  which  forms  the  base  was 
thought  to  be  a white  sapphire.  The  original  owner 
of  so  rare  a drinking-vessel  could  (it  was  supposed) 
only  be  Solomon  ; ^ and  the  figure  at  the  bottom  was 
accordingly  supposed  to  represent  the  Jewish  king. 
Archaeologists  are  now  agreed  that  tlie  engraving  on 
the  gem,  which  exactly  resembles  the  figure  upon  the 

main  Millet  quoted  by  M.  Long- 
perier  in  the  Annales  de  Vhistitut 
Archeologique  for  1843,  vol.  xv.  p. 
100. 


1 Mr.  Thomas  declines  the  task 
of  interpreting  {Num.  Chron.  for 
1873,  p.  234). 

2 +Via  oppniint  of  Dom  Oer- 
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peculiar  coins  above  described,  represents  Cliosroes 
Anushirwan,  and  is  of  his  aged  There  is  no  sniFicient 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  cup  itself  is  one  out  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  drink. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  Anushirwan  that  the  title 
which  his  subjects  gave  him^  was  ‘the  Just.’  Ac- 
cording to  European,  and  especially  to  modern  ideas, 
this  praise  would  seem  to  have  been  undeserved  ; and 
thus  the  great  historian  of  the  Byzantine  period  has 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  in  his  external  policy 
Cliosroes  was  actuated  by  mere  ambition,  and  that  ‘ in 
his  domestic  administration  he  deserved  the  appellation 
of  a tyrant.’  ^ Undoubtedly  the  punishments  which  he 
inflicted  were  for  the  most  part  severe  ; but  they  were 
not  capricious,  nor  uniform,  nor  without  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  offence.  Plotting  against  his  crown 
or  his  person,  when  the  conspirators  were  of  full  age, 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  violation 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  harem,  and  the  proselytism  which 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  law^s,  he  punished  with 
death. ^ But,  when  the  rebel  was  a mere  5^outh,  he 
was  content  to  inflict  a disfigurement ; ^ when  the 
offence  was  less,  he  could  imprison,^  or  confine  to  a 
particular  spot,^  or  simply  banish  the  culprit  from  his 
presence.^  Instances  are  on  record  of  his  clemency  to 
offenders,^  and  others  which  show  that,  when  his  own 


^ See  Numismatic  Chronicle  for 
1873,  pp.  234-5. 

2 See  Mirkhond,  p.  387 ; Tabari, 
ii.  p.  233;  DTIerbelot,  Bihl.  Or. 
vol.  iv.  p.  489. 

® Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  183. 

^ See  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  23  ; Me- 
nand.  Prot.  Fr.  46  ; Mirkhond, 
p.  379 ; Asseman,  Bihl.  Or.  vol.  iii. 
p.  409. 


5 Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  10,  suhjln. 

® Asseman,  Bihl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p. 
406. 

Mirkhond,  p.  368. 

® Ibid.  p.  382. 

® On  one  occasion,  Cliosroes, 
being  displeased  with  one  of  his 
attendants,  banished  him  from  the 
court.  The  man  absented  him- 
self, but  on  a certain  day,  when 
all  subjects  had  the  right  of  ap- 
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interests  were  at  stake,  he  steadily  refused  to  make  use 
of  his  unlimited  power  for  the  oppression  of  individuals^ 
It  is  unlikely  that  Anushirwan  was  distinguished  as 
‘ the  Just  ’ without  a reason  ; and  we  may  safely  con- 
clude from  his  acknowledged  title  that  his  subjects 
found  his  rule  more  fair  and  equitable  than  that  of  any 
previous  monarch. 

That  the  administration  of  Chosroes  was  wise,  and 
that  Persia  prospered  under  his  government,  is  gene- 
rally admitted.  His  vigilance,  his  activity,  his  care  for 
the  poor,  his  efforts  to  prevent  or  check  oppression,  are 
notorious,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  was  brave,  hardy,  temperate,  prudent, 
and  liberal.  Whether  he  possessed  the  softer  virtues, 
compassion,  kindliness,  a tender  and  loving  heart,  is 
perhaps  open  to  question.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  a good  husband  and  a good  father,  not  easily 
offended,  and  not  over-severe  when  offence  was  given 
him.^  His  early  severities  ^ against  his  brothers  and 
their  followers  may  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the 


pearing  before  the  king,  he  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  and,  resum- 
ing his  old  duties,  waited  on  the 
guests  at  the  royal  table.  While 
thus  employed,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  secreting  a plate  of  solid 
gold  about  his  person,  after  which, 
quitting  the  guest-chamber,  he  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Chosroes, 
w'ho  had  seen  the  whole  transac- 
tion, took  no  notice,  and,  when 
the  plate  was  missed,  merely  said: 
‘ The  man  who  took  it  will  not 
bring  it  back,  and  the  man  who 
saw  him  will  not  tell.’  A year 
later,  the  attendant  appeared  once 
more  on  the  same  day ; whereupon 
the  king  called  him  aside  and  said  : 
‘ Is  the  first  plate  all  gone  that  you 
have  come  again  to  get  another  ? ’ 


The  culprit  owned  his  guilt  and 
implored  forgiveness,  which  he  ob- 
tained. Chosroes  not  only  par- 
doned him,  but  took  him  back 
into  his  service.  (Mirkhond,  pp. 
382-3.) 

^ Chosroes  was  told  that  one 
of  his  subjects  surpassed  him  in 
wealth ; and  he  replied  that  he 
saw  no  harm  in  the  circumstance 
(Mirkhond,  p.  384y  He  wished 
to  clear  a space  before  his  palace ; 
but  an  old  lady  who  owned  one  of 
the  houses  which  occupied  the 
ground  would  not  part  with  her 
property.  Chosroes  cleared  the 
rest  of  the  space,  and  allowed  her 
house  to  stand  (ibid.  p.  383). 

2 Mirkhond,  pp.  3G8-370. 

^ See  above,  p.  381. 
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advice  of  others,  and  perhaps  as  justified  by  state 
policy.  In  his  later  life,  when  he  was  his  own  master, 
he  was  content  to  chastise  rebellion  more  mildly. 

Intellectually,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Chosroes  rose  very  high  above  the  ordinary  Oriental 
level.  The  Persians,  and  even  many  Greeks,  in  his 
own  dav,  exalted  him  above  measure,  as  capable  of 
apprehending  the  most  subtle  arguments  and  the 
deepest  problems  of  philosophy  ; ^ but  the  estimate  of 
Agathias  is  probably  more  just,  and  this  reduces  him 
to  a standard  about  which  there  is  nothing  surprising. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  although  engaged  in  almost  per- 
petual wars,  and  burdened  moreover  with  the  admini- 
stration of  a mighty  empire,  he  had  a mind  large 
enough  to  entertain  the  consideration  also  of  intellec- 
tual problems,  and  to  enjoy  and  take  part  in  their  dis- 
cussion ; but  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that,  with 
his  numerous  other  employments,  he  should  really 
sound  to  their  utmost  depths  the  profundities  of  Greek 
thought,  or  understand  the  speculative  difficulties  which 
separated  the  various  schools  one  from  another.  No 
doubt  his  knowledge  was  superficial,  and  there  may 
have  been  ostentation  in  the  parade  which  he  made  of 
it ; ^ but  we  must  not  deny  him  the  praise  of  a quick 
active  intellect,  and  a width  of  view  rarely  found  in  an 
Oriental. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  field  of  speculative 
thought,  but  in  that  of  practical  effort,  that  Chosroes 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  and  gained  his  choicest 
laurels.  The  excellence  of  his  domestic  administra- 
tion has  been  already  noticed.  But,  great  as  he 

^ Agathias,  ii.  28.  I Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  185:  ‘The  studies 

^ Ibid,  ii,  32.  ad  jin.  | of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and 

^ Compare  Gibbon,  Decline  and  , superficial.’ 
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was  in  peace,  he  was  greater  in  war.  Engaged  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  almost  uninterrupted  contests,  he 
triumphed  in  every  quarter,  and  scarcely  experienced  a 
reverse.  Victorious  over  the  Eomans,  the  Abyssinians, 
the  Ephthalites,  and  the  Turks,  he  extended  the  limits 
of  his  empire  on  all  sides,  pacified  the  discontented 
Armenia,  crushed  internal  revolt,  frustrated  the  most 
threatening  combinations,  and  established  Persia  in  a 
position  which  she  had  scarcely  occupied  since  the  days 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Personally  engaged  in  above  a 
score  of  fights,  by  the  admission  of  his  enemies  he  was 
never  defeated  but  once ; ^ and  there  are  circumstances 
which  make  it  probable  that  this  single  check  was  of 
slight  importance.^  The  one  real  failure  that  can  be 
laid  to  his  charge  was  in  another  quarter,  and  involved 
no  military,  but  only  a political  blunder.  In  recoiling 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  Lazic  war,^  Chosroes  had 
not  to  deplore  any  disgrace  to  his  arms,  but  simply  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  temper  of 
the  Lazic  people.  In  depreciation  of  his  military  talents 
it  may  be  said  that  he  was  never  opposed  to  any  great 
general.  With  Belisarius  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
he  never  actually  crossed  swords  ; but  Justinian  and 
Maurice  (afterwards  emperor),  to  whom  he  was  opposed 
in  his  later  years,  were  no  contemptible  antagonists.  It 
mav  further  be  remarked  that  the  collapse  of  Persia 
in  her  struggle  with  Eome,^  as  soon  as  Chosroi%  was  in 
his  grave,  is  a tolerably  decisive  indication  that  she 
owed  her  long  career  of  victory  under  his  guidance  to 
his  possession  of  uncommon  military  ability. 


1 The  only  defeat  celebrated  by 
the  Byzantine  authors  is  that  near 
Melitene  in  a.d.  575.  (See  above, 
p.  434.) 

^ Evagrius,  who  is  the  writer 
nearest  to  the  time,  regards  the 


check  as  slight,  and  as  compensated 
for  soon  afterwards  by  a victory 
Eccl.  V.  14). 

3 Supra,  p.  420. 

^ lulra,  pp.  4(52-6. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Accession  of  Hormisdas  IV.  His  good  Government  in  the  Earlier  Por- 
tion of  his  Peign.  Invasion  of  Persia  hy  the  Romans  under  Maurice. 
Defeats  of  Adarman  and  Tam-chosro.  Campaign  of  Johannes.  Cam- 
paigns of  Philippicus  and  Heraclius.  Tyranny  of  Hormisdas.  He  is 
attacked  hy  the  Arabs,  Khazars,  and  Ttirks.  Bahram  defeats  the 
Turks.  His  Attack  on  Lazica.  He  suffers  a Defeat.  Disgrace  of 
Bahram.  Dethronement  of  Hormisdas  IV.  and  Elevation  of  Chosroes 
II.  Character  of  Hormisdas.  Coins  of  Hoinnisdas. 

Xo(Tp6r)s  KaTearperj/aTo  ^'lov,  SidSoxov  Trpo(rTr]<rdfji.€vos  ’Opp-lcrZav  rhv  vl6v,  dvSpa 
TT)  TTarp<lav  virepT^KOVTUCora  'tuiv  rpdircov  di  0(Ti6Tr]Ta  ’ ydp 

/Siaios  re  kuI  tov  irAeiovos  ipaar^s  aKdpearos. — Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  16. 


At  the  death  of  Chosroes  the  crown  was  assumed  with- 
out dispute  or  difficulty  by  his  son,  Hormazd,  who  is 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  Hormisdas 
IV.  Hormazd  was  the  eldest,  or  perhaps  the  only,  son 
borne  to  Chosroes  by  the  Turkish  princess,  Fakim,^  who, 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  had  held  the  place  of 
sultana,  or  principal  wife.  His  illustrious  descent  on 
both  sides,  added  to  the  express  appointment  of  his 
father,  caused  him  to  be  universally  accepted  as  king ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  that  even  his  half-brothers,  several 
of  whom  were  older  than  himself,‘^  put  forward  any 
claims  in  opposition  -to  his,  or  caused  him  any  anxiety 
or  trouble.  He  commenced  his  reign  amid  the  univer- 
sal plaudits  and  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  whom  he 
delighted  by  declaring  that  he  would  follow  in  all 
things  the  steps  of  his  father,  whose  wisdom  so  much 


^ This  Dame  is  triven  by  Macoudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  211) 
Mirkhond,  p.  388. 
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exceeded  his  own,  would  pursue  his  policy,  maintain 
his  officers  in  power,  and  endeavour  in  all  respects  to 
govern  as  he  had  governed.^  When  the  mobeds  at- 
tempted to  persuade  him  to  confine  his  favour  to  Zoro- 
astrians  and  persecute  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  Jews 
or  Christians,  he  rejected  their  advice  with  the  remark 
that,  as  in  an  extensive  territory  there  were  sure  to  be 
varieties  of  soil,  so  it  was  fitting  that  a great  empire 
should  embrace  men  of  various  opinions  and  manners. 
In  his  progresses  from  one  part  of  his  empire  to  another 
he  allowed  of  no  injury  being  done  to  the  lands  or 
gardens  along  the  route,  and  punished  severely  all  who 
infringed  his  orders.^  According  to  some,'^  his  good 
dispositions  lasted  only  during  the  time  that  he  enjoyed 
the  counsel  and  support  of  Abu-zurd-mihir,  one  of  the 
best  advisers  of  his  father ; but  when  this  venerated 
sage  was  compelled  by  the  infirmities  of  age  to  quit  his 
court,  he  fell  under  other  influences,  and  soon  dege- 
nerated into  the  cruel  tyrant  which,  according  to  all 
the  authorities,^  he  showed  himself  in  his  later  years. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  important 
wars,  particularly  with  the  Eoman  emperors  Tiberius 
• and  Maurice,  who,  now  that  the  great  Chosroes  was 
dead,  pressed  upon  Persia  with  augmented  force,  in  the 
confident  hope  of  recovering  their  lost  laurels.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  great  king’s  death,  Tiberius  had 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a peace  with  his  successor, 
and  had  offered  to  relinquish  all  claim  on  Armenia,  and 
to  exchange  Arzanenewith  its  strong  fortress,  Aphumon, 


^ Mirkhond,  p.  388. 

2 Tabari,  ii.  p.  248. 

3 Ibid.  p.  247. 

^ JMalcolm,  History  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  151 ; Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  Yol.  V.  p.  367.  Neither  in 
Tabari,  Mirkhond,  nor  Ma90iidi  is  i 


there  any  mention  of  Abu-zurd- 
mihir  in  connection  with  Ilormisdas. 

3 See  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  273-4;  Mir- 
khond, p.  388 ; Ma9oudi,  ii.  p.  211 ; 
Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  16 ; 
UTlerbelot,  BiU.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p. 
222 ; &c. 
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for  Daras  ; but  Hormisdas  had  absolutely  rejected  his 
proposals,  declared  that  he  would  surrender  nothing, 
and  declined  to  make  peace  on  any  other  terms  than 
tlie  resumption  by  Eome  of  her  old  system  of  paying 
an  annual  subsidy.^  The  war  consequently  continiied; 
and  Maurice,  who  still  held  the  command,  proceeded, 
in  the  summer  of  a.d.  579,  to  take  the  offensive  and 
invade  the  Persian  territory.  He  sent  a force  across  the 
Tigris  under  Komanus,  Theodoric,  and  Martin,  which 
ravaged  Kurdistan,  and  perliaps  penetrated  into  Media,^ 
nowhere  encountering  any  large  body  of  the  enemy, 
but  carrying  all  before  them  and  destroying  the  harvest 
at  their  pleasure.  In  the  next  year,  a.d.  580,  he  formed 
a more  ambitious  project.  Having  gained  over,  as  he 
thought,  Alamundarus,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens  de- 
pendent on  Persia,  and  collected  a fleet  to  carry  his 
stores,  he  marched  from  Circesinm  down  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  intending  to  carry  the  war  into 
Southern  Mesopotamia,^  and  perhaps  hoping  to  capture 
Ctesiphon.  He  expected  to  take  the  Persians  un- 
awares, and  may  not  unnaturally  have  looked  to  gain  an 
important  success ; but,  unhappily  for  his  plans,  Ala- 
mimdarus  proved  treacherous.  The  Persian  king  was 
informed  of  his  enemy’s  march,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  render  it  abortive.  Adamian  was  sent,  at  the 
head  of  a large  army,  into  Eoman  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  threatened  the  important  city  of  Callinicus  in  Mau- 
rice’s rear.  That  general  dared  advance  no  further. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  constrained  to  fall  back,  to  give 
up  his  scheme,  burn  his  fleet,  and  return  hastily  within 
the  Eoman  frontier.  On  his  arrival,  he  engaged  Adar- 


Tijg  ’Apafiiag  eig  rr)v  Ba(3v\u)viav 
I’yiTtiytTO  yiiv  dfjjticiaOai. 


^ Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  55. 

^ Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  17. 

* Ibid.  : Aia  T/jf  iprffiov  to  Xoittov 
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man  near  tlie  city  whicli  he  was  attacking,  defeated 
him,  and  drove  him  back  into  Persia.^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  after  another  vain  attempt  at 
negotiation,^  the  offensive  was  taken  by  the  Persians, 
who,  early  in  a.d.  581,  crossed  the  frontier  under 
Tamchosro,  and  attacked  the  Eoman  city  of  Constan- 
tia,  or  Constantina.^  Maurice  hastened  to  its  relief; 
and  a great  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city,  wherein  the  Persians  were  completely  de- 
feated, and  their  commander  lost  his  life.^  Further  ad- 
vantages might  have  been  gained  ; but  the  prospect  of 
the  succession  drew  Maurice  to  Constantinople,  where 
Tiberius,  stricken  with  a mortal  disease,  received  him 
with  open  arms,  gave  his  daughter  and  the  state  into 
his  care,  and,  dying  soon  after,  left  him  the  legacy  of 
the  empire,  which  he  administered  with  success  for 
above  twenty  years.^ 

On  quitting  the  East,  Maurice  devolved  his  command 
upon  an  officer  who  bore  the  very  common  name  of 
Johannes,  but  was  distinguished  further  by  the  epithet 
of  Mustacon,  on  account  of  his  abundant  moustache.® 
This  seems  to  have  been  a bad  appointment.  Musta- 
con was  unequal  to  the  position.  He  gave  the  Per- 
sians battle  at  the  conjunction  of  the  Hymphius  with 
the  Tio-ris  but  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
partly  through  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  captains. 
He  then  laicT siege  to  Arbas/  a strong  fort  on  the  Per- 


^ Theopliylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  17, 
ad  Jin.  This  is  probably  the  victory 
of  Maurice  over  Adarman  whereof 
Eva<,mus  speaks  somewhat  vaguely 
in  bis  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  20. 

See  the  prolix  account  given 
by  Menander  Protector,  Fr.  60. 

’ Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  18, 
ad  init. ; Menander  Prot.  Fr.  00, 
ad  Jin. 


4 Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  20;  Theo- 
pbylact.  Simocatt.  l.s.c. 

^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  V.  p.  345. 

® Theophyl.  Sim.  i.  9 : Toi' 

TwfjVi'J/r,  (fTvtp  tnu)vvfiOV  to  t{)q 
viTipt^aq  KaraKopov.  Com- 

pare Theophan.  Chroyiograph.  p. 
214,  B,  ’]iod}‘Viiv  TOP  Moii'T7a\-a»ra. 

’ Theophyl.  Sim.  i.  12,  ad  init. 
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sian  side  of  the  Nymphius,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Persians  were  attacking  Aphnmon  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Arzanene.  The  garrison  of  Arbas  made  sig- 
nals of  distress,  which  speedily  brought  the  Persian 
army  to  their  aid ; a second  battle  was  fought  at  Arbas, 
and  Mustacon  was  again  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire 
across  the  I^ymphius  into  Eoman  territory.^  His  inca- 
pacity was  now  rendered  so  clearly  evident,  that  Mau- 
rice recalled  him,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  East  to  a new  general,  Philippicus,  his  brother- 
in-law.^ 

The  first  and  second  campaigns  of  Philippicus,  in  the 
years  a.d.  584  and  585,  were  of  the  most  common- 
place character.  He  avoided  any  general  engagement, 
and  contented  himself  with  plundering  inroads  into  the 
Persian  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Upper  Tigris, 
occasionally  suffering  considerably  from  want  of  water 
and  provisions.®  The  Persians  on  their  part  undertook 
no  operations  of  importance  until  late  in  a.d.  585, 
when  Philippicus  had  fallen  sick.  They  then  made 
attempts  upon  Monocartum  and  Martyropolis,  which 
were  unsuccessful,  resulting  only  in  the  burning  of  a 
church  and  a monastery  near  the  latter  town.^  Neither 
side  seemed  capable  of  makiug  any  serious  impression 
upon  the  other  ; and  early  the  next  year  negotiations 
were  resumed,^  which,  however,  resulted  in  nothing. 

In  his  third  campaign  Philippicus  adopted  a bolder 
line  of  proceeding.  Commencing  by  an  invasion  of 
Eastern  Mesopotamia,  he  met  and  defeated  the  Persians 
in  a great  battle  near  Solachon,®  having  first  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  troops  by  carrying  along  their  ranks 


1 Tlieophylact.  Sim.  i.  12. 
^ Ibid.  i.  1.3,  ad  init. 

^ Ibid,  ad  Jin, 


^ Ibid.  i.  14. 

^ Ibid.  i.  1.5. 

® Ibid.  ii.  3,  sub  Jin. 
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a miraculous  picture  of  our  Lord/  which  no  human 
hand  had  painted.  Hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  fugi- 
tives, he  pursued  them  to  Haras,  which  declined  to  re- 
ceive within  its  walls  an  army  that  had  so  disgraced 
itself^  The  Persian  commander  withdrew  his  troops 
further  inland  ; and  Philippicus,  believing  that  he  had 
now  no  enemy  to  fear,  proceeded  to  invade  Arzanene, 
to  besiege  the  stronghold  of  Chlomaron,®  and  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  forward  troops  into  the  more  east- 
ern parts  of  the  country.  He  expected  them  to  be  un- 
opposed ; but  the  Persian  general,  having  rallied  his 
force  and  augmented  it  by  fresh  recruits,  had  returned 
towards  the  frontier,  and,  hearing  of  the  danger  of  Ai- 
zanene,  had  flown  to  its  defence.  Philippicus  was  taken 
by  surprise,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Clilomaron, 
and  to  fall  back  in  disorder.  The  Persians  pressed  on 
his  retreat,  crossed  the  Nymphius  after  him,  and  did 
not  desist  from  the  pursuit  until  the  imperial  general 
threw  himself  with  his  shattered  army  into  the  strong 
fortress  of  Amida.^  Disgusted  and  discredited  by  his 
ill-success,  Philippicus  gave  over  the  active  prosecution 
of  thewartoHeracliiis,  and,  remaining  at  head-quarters, 
contented  himself  with  a general  supervision.  _ 

Heraclius,  on  receiving  his  appointment,  is  said  to 
have  at  once  assumed  the  offensive,  and  to  have  led  an 
army,  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely  of  infantry into 
Persian  territory,  which  devastated  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tigris,  and  rejoined  Philippicus,  without 
havbg  suffered  any  disaster,  before  the  winter.  Philip- 
picus was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  lieutenant 


1 Theopban.  Chronograph,  p.  216, 


4 Ibid.  c.  9,  mh  Jin. 
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to  continue  him  in  command  for  another  year  ; but 
through  prudence  or  jealousy,  he  was  induced  to 
entrust  a portion  only  of  the  troops  to  his  care,  while 
he  assigned  to  others  the  supreme  authority  over  no 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Roman  army.  The  result 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  inglorious  for  Rome. 
During  a.d.  587  the  two  divisions  acted  separately  in 
different  quarters ; and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  neither 
could  boast  of  any  greater  success  than  the  reduction, 
in  each  case,  of  a single  fortress.^  Philippicus,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied ; and  at  the  approach  of 
winter  he  withdrew  from  the  East  altogether,  leaving 
Heraclius  as  his  representative,  and  returned  to  Com 
stantinople. 


During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year  a.d.  588  the 
mutinous  temper  of  the  Roman  army  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  any  military  operations  should  be  under- 
taken.2  Encouraged  by  the  disorganisation  of  their 
enemies,  the  Persians  crossed  the  frontier,  and  threat- 
ened Constantina,  which  was  however  saved  by  Ger- 
manus.  Later  in  the  year,  the  mutinous  spirit  havino- 
been  quelled,  a counter-expedition  was  made  by  the 
Romans  into  Arzanene.  Here  the  Persian  general, 
Mariizas,  met  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  province; 
but,  following  up  his  success  too  ardently,  he  received 
a complete  defeat  near  Martyropolis,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle.  His  head  was  cut  off  by  the  cimlised  con- 
querors, and  sent  as  a trophy  to  Maurice.'^ 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  589  was  opened  by  a brilliant 
stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  who,  through  the 
treachery  of  a certain  Sittas,  a petty  officer  in  the 


^ Ibid.  c.  8. 

^ Ibid.  iii.  5. 


^ Theophyl.  Sim.  ii.  18. 
^ Ibid.  iii.  1-2. 
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Homan  army,  made  themselves  masters  of  Martyropolis. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Philippicus  twice  besieged  the  place  ; 
lie  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  it,  and 
after  a time  desisted  from  the  attempt.  On  the  second 
occasion  the  garrison  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the 
Persians  under  IMebodes  and  Aphraates,  v*  ho,  after  de 
feating  Philippicus  in  a pitched  battle,  threw  a large 
body  of  troops  into  the  town.  Philippicus  was  upon 
this  deprived  of  his  office,  and  replaced  by  Comentio- 
lus,  with  Heraclius  as  second  in  command.^  The  new 
leaders,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  tedious  "work  of  a 
siege,  determined  on  re-establishing  the  Homan  prestige 
by  a bold  counter-attack.  They  invaded  the  Persian 
territory  in  force,  ravaged  the  country  about  h»isibis, 
and  brought  Aphraates  to  a pitched  battle  at  Sisar- 
bauon,  near  that  city.  Victory  seemed  at  first  to  in- 
cline to  the  Persians ; Coinentiolus  was  defeated  and 
fled  ; but  Heraclius  restored  the  battle,  and  ended  by 
defeating  the  whole  Persian  army,  and  driving  it  from 
the  field,  with  the'  loss  of  its  commander,  who  was 
slain  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.®  The  next  day  the  Per- 
sian camp  was  taken,  and  a rich  booty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,^  besides  a number  of  stand- 
ards. The  remnant  of  the  defeated  army  found  a 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  Later  in  the  year 
Comentiolus  recovered  to  some  extent  his  tarnished 
laurels  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Arbas,®  whose 
strong  situation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Martyro- 


1 Theopliylact.  Simocatt.  iii-  5. 
Compare  Evagr.  II.  E.  vi.  14. 

2 Tlieopban.  p.  221,  A ; Theo- 
phylact.  8im.  iii.  6. 

3 Theophylact.  Sim.  l.s  c.  Me- 
bodes  bad  been  previously  killed  m 
tbe  battle  with  Philippicus,  near 


Martyropolis. 

^ \pvnia,  Tidpai^  rf  rTfpfTccdc, 

(cai  ruf  Atf^oKoWt/roi't;  ai;  t.l 

papyapiTai  Toh;  j3nf)tiapoi^  Arr/iTTOJ  — 

vovni.  (Theophylact.  Sim.  l.s.c.) 

^ Evagr.  II.  E.  vi.  15  Theo- 
phylact. Sim.  iv.  2,  ad  init. 
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polis  rendered  the  position  of  the  Persian  garrison  in 
that  city  insecure,  if  not  absolutely  untenable. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  Empire,  when  a sudden  danger 
arose  in  the  east,  which  had  strange  and  most  import- 
ant consequences.  According  to  the  Oriental  writers, 
Hormisdas  had  from  a just  monarch  gradually  become 
a tyrant ; under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  poor  had 
grievously  oppressed  the  rich  ; through  jealousy  or  fear 
had  put  to  death  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  upper  classes,^  and  had  thus  completely  alienated 
all  the  more  powerful  part  of  the  nation.  Aware  of 
his  unpopularity,  the  surrounding  tribes  and  peoples 
commenced  a series  of  aggressions,  plundered  the  fron- 
tier piovinces,  defeated  the  detachments  sent  against 
them  under  commanders  who  were  disaffected,  and 
everywhere  brought  the  empire  into  the  greatest 
oanger.  The  Arabs  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  spread 
themselves  over  Mesopotamia  ; the  Khazars  invaded 
Armenia  and  Azerbijan;  rumour  said  that  the  Greek 
emperor  had  taken  the  field  and  was  advancing  on 
the  side  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men ; ^ above 
all.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  Great  Khan  of  the 
Turks  had  put  his  hordes  in  motion,  had  passed  the 
Oxus  with  a countless  host,^  occupied  Balkh  and  Herat, 
and  was  threatening  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of 
Persia.  The  perilous  character  of  the  crisis  is  perhaps 


' Mirkhond,  p.  388;  Tabari, 
p.  248  ; Ma9oudi,  ii.  p.  211. 

tribes  of  Kabtan  a 
31add,  according  to  Ma^oudi  ( 
p.  212;,  commanded  by  El-Abl 
the  one-eyed,  and  Amr-el-Afwj 
(Compare  Mirkhond,  p.  389,  a 
Tabari,  ii.  p.  249,; 

^ So  Mirkhond  (l.s.c.;  and  M 
foudi  (l.s.c.).  Tabari  (l.s.c.)  rais 


the  number  to  100,000.  From  the 
Byzantine  writers  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  this 
rumour. 
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cxaggCFcited  ; ^ but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
advance  of  the  Turks  constituted  a real  danger.  Hor- 
misdas,  however,  did  not  even  now  quit  the  capital,  or 
adventure  his  own  person.  He  selected  from  among 
his  generals  a certain  Varahran  or  Bahram,^  a leader  of 
great  courage  and  experience,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Anushirwan,^  and,  placing  all  the 
resources  of  the  empire  at  his  disposal,  assigned  to  him 
the  entire  conduct  of  the  Turkish  struggle.  Bahram  is 
said  to  have  contented  himself  with  a small  force  of 
picked  men,^  veterans  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
ime,^  to  have  marched  with  them  upon  Balkh,  con- 
tended with  the  Great  Khan  in  several  partial  engage- 
ments,^ and  at  last  entirely  defeated  him  in  a great 
battle,  wherein  the  Khan  lost  his  life.^  This  victory 
was  soon  followed  by  another  over  the  Khan’s  son, 
who  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Hormisdas.  An 
enormous  booty  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  to 
the  court ; ^ and  Bahram  himself  was  about  to  return, 
when  he  received  his  master’s  orders  to  carry  his  arms 
into  another  quarter. 


1 The  Homans  seem  certainly  to  ] 
have  made  no  great  effort  at  this  j 
period:  and  the  Khazar  attack  is 
doubtfnl.  Neither  the  Armenians 
nor  the  Byzantines  notice  it. 

Gibbon  exaggerates  the  peril 
still  more  by  imagining  a corre- 
spondence between  the  Turkish  and 
Homan  courts,  and  an  intention  on  | 
the  part  of  the  two  armies  to  ettect 
a i unction  {Decline,  and  Fall,  yol  v. 
pp.  308-370).  Neither  the  Oriental 
nor  the  Byzantine  writers  know 
of  any  such  concert  or  correspond- 

enee.  „ ,, 

2 Varahran  is  the  foniy  upon  che 

coins  (Alordtmanii  in  the  Zeitschrft, 
viii.  pp.  110-1),  Bahram  that  used 
by  the  Orientals,  both  Persians 
and  Arabs.  Theophylact  has  Ba- 


paft  and  sometimes  Vaon^nr. 

® Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  18  ; 
Tabari,  ii.  p.  252. 

* The  ‘ twelve  thousand  ’ of  Mir- 
khond  (p.  394),  Tabari  (p.  2o6j, 
and  Ma90udi  (p.  213)  seems  very 
improbably  small;  but  their  state- 
ment that  quality  rather  than 
number  was  considered,  may  be 
accepted. 

^ Mirkhond,  l.s.c. 

6 Ibid. 

Tabari,  ii.  p.  202 ; Ma9oudi,  ii. 
p.  213. 

® Tabari,  ii.  pp.  201-5;  Mir- 
khoud,  p.  394  ; Ma90udi,  ii.  p.  213. 

® According  to  some  write r.-^,  the 
booty  was  conveyed  on  the  backs 
of  250,000  camels!  (Mirkhond, 
l.s.c.) 
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It  is  supposed  by  some  that,  while  the  Turkish 
hordes  were  meuacing  Persia  upon  the  nortli-east,  a 
Eoman  army,  intended  to  act  in  concert  with  them,' 
was  sent  by  Maurice  into  Albania,  which  proceeded  to 
threaten  the  common  enemy  in  the  north-west.  But 
the  Byzantine  writers  know  of  no  alliance  at  this  time 
between  the  Eomans  and  Turks  ; nor  do  they  tell  of 
any  offensive  movement  undertaken  by  Eome  in  aid  of 
the  Turkish  invasion,  or  even  simultaneously  with  it. 
According  to  them,  the  war  in  this  quarter,  which  cer- 
tainly broke  out  in  a.d.  589,  was  provoked  by  Hor- 
misdas  himself,  who,  immediately  after  his  Turkish 
victories,  sent  Bahram  with  an  army  to  invade  Colchis 
and  Suania,^  or  in  other  words  to  resume  the  Lazic  war, 
from  which  Anushirwan  had  desisted  ^ twenty-seven  years 
previously.  Bahram  found  the  province  unguarded, 
and  was  able  to  ravage  it  at  his  will ; but  a Eoman 
force  soon  gathered  to  its  defence,  and,  after  some  ma- 
noeuvres, a pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  Araxes,  in 
which  the  Persian  general  suffered  a defeat.^  The  mi- 
litary results  of  the  check  were  insignificant;  but  it  led 
to  an  internal  revolution.  Hormisdas  had  grown  jea- 
lous of  his  too  successful  lieutenant,  and  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  insult  him.^  ISTo  sooner  did  he  hear  of 
Bahram  s defeat  than  he  sent  off  a messenger  to  the  camp 
upon  the  Araxes,  who  deprived  the  general  of  his  com- 
mand, and  presented  to  him,  on  the  part  of  his  master. 


^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  068 ; Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom. 
Ihographxj,  s.  v.  Matjiiicius,  vol. 
11.  p.  976.  ’ 

Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  6 ; Theo- 
phan.  Chronograph,  p.  221,  B. 

* Supra,  p.  420. 

I ^eophylact.  Sim.  iii.  7,  suh Jin. 
" Tabai-],  ii.  p.  266;  Mirkbond, 


p.  395.  The  Oriental  writers,  by 
omitting  all  notice  of  Bahram ’s 
defeat  on  the  Araxes,  render  the 
sequence  of  events  very  improbable. 
Theophylact,  most  fortunately,  supi 
}ilies  the  facts  which  are  needed 
to  make  their  accounts  intellioible. 
(See  the  passage  above  cited.)'’ 
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a distaff,  some  cotton,  and  a complete  set  of  women  s 
garments.^  Stung  to  madness  by  the  undeserved  in- 
sult, Bahram  retorted  with  a letter,  wherein  he  ad- 
dressed Hormisdas,  not  as  the  son,  but  as  the  daughter 
of  Chosroes.2  Shortly  afterwards,  upon  the  arrival  of 
a second  messenger  from  the  court,  with  orders  to 
bring  the  recalcitrant  commander  home  in  chains, 
Bahram  openly  revolted,  caused  the  envoy  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  an  elephant,^  and  either  by  simply 
putting  before  the  soldiers  his  services  and  his  wrongs,^ 
or  by  misrepresenting  to  them  the  intentions  of  Hor- 
misdas towards  themselves,  induced  his  whole  army 
with  one  accord  to  embrace  his  cause. 

The  news  of  the  great  general’s  revolt  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  provinces.  The  army  of 
Mesopotamia,  collected  at  Nisibis,  made  common  cause 
with  that  of  Albania  : and  the  united  force,  advancing 
on  the  capital  by  way  of  Assyria,  took  up  a position 
upon  the  Upper  Zab  river. ^ Hormisdas  sent  a general, 
Pherochanes,  to  meet  and  engage  the  rebels  ; but  the 
emissaries  of  Bahram  seduced  his  troops  from  their  alle- 
giance ; Pherochanes  was  murdered ; ® and  the  insurgent 
army,  augmented  by  the  force  sent  to  oppose  it,  drew 
daily  nearer  to  Ctesiphon.  Meanwhile  Hormisdas,  dis- 
tracted between  hate  and  fear,  suspecting  every  one. 


1 Theophylact  mentions  the  de- 
privation and  the  female  garments 
(iii.  8).  Tabari  (l.s.c.)  and  Mir- 
khond  (Ls.c.)  testify  to  the  distatt. 
Gibbon  from  his  own  imagination 
adds  a spinning-wheel  {Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  V.  p.  370). 

2 Theophylact  (l.s.c.) ; Theo- 
phan.  Chronograph,  p.  222,  A. 

3 Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  8,  stihjin, 

4 So  the  Orientals  (Tabari,  ii. 
pp.  200-7;  Mirkhond,  p.  395). 


The  Byzantines  say  that  Bahram 
pretended  to  have  received  intelli- 
gence that  Hormisdas  was  about 
to  diminish  the  soldiers’  pay,  and 
to  punish  them  for  havintr  allowed 
themselves  to  be  defeated  on  the 
Araxes  (Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  18, 
ad  Jin. ; Theophan.  Chronograph. 
p.  222,  B). 

3 Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  2. 

J Ibid.  iv.  3. 
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trusting  no  one,  confined  himself  within  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  the  severities 
which  had  lost  him  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  suspected  his  son,  Chosroes,  of  col- 
lusion with  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  into  banishment,^ 
imprisoning  at  the  same  time  his  own  brothers-in-law, 
Bindoes  and  Bostam,^  who  would  be  likely,  he  thought, 
to  give  their  support  to  their  nephew.  These  violent 
measures  precipitated  the  evils  which  he  feared ; a 
general  revolt  broke  out  in  the  palace  ; Bostam  and 
Bindoes,  released  from  prison,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents,  and,  rushing  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  dragged  the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  stripped 
him  of  the  diadem,  and  committed  him  to  the  dungeon 
from  which  they  had  themselves  escaped.  The  Byzantine 
historians  believed^  that,  after  this,  Hormisdas  was  per- 
mitted to  plead  his  cause  Before  an  assembly  of  Persian 
nobles,  to  glorify  his  own  reign,  vituperate  his  eldest 
son,  Chosroes,  and  express  his  willingness  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  another  son,  who  had  never  offended  him. 
They  supposed  that  this  ill-judged  oration  had  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  youth  recommended  and  of  his  mother, 
who  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  fallen  monarch’s 


^ The  tale  that  Bahrain,  in  order 
to  sow  jealousy  between  Hormisdas 
and  his  son  Chosroes,  issued  coins 
with  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  latter,  that  Hormisdas  in  con- 
sequence suspected  Chosroes,  and 
that  to  escape  death  the  young 
rince  had  to  betake  himself  to 
anishment,  being  told  only  by  the 
Oriental  writers,  and  unsupported 
by  any  known  facts,  scarcely  de- 
serves our  acceptance.  There  are 
no  coins  of  Chosroes  II.  unlike  the 
rest,  or  presenting  any  appearance 
of  having  been  issued  under  ab- 
normal circumstances.  On  the 


other  hand,  there  are  coins  of 
Bahram,  issued  in  his  own  name, 
which  may  well  be  those  that  he 
put  into  circulation  before  he  be- 
came king.  (See  Thomas  in  Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle  for  1873,  vol.  li 
pp.  236-240.) 

^ Mirkhond  makes  both  the 
brothers  suffer  imprisonment  (p. 
395).  So  Ma^oudi  (ii.  p.  215) 
and  Tabari  (ii.  p.  269).  Theo- 
phylact  (iv.  3)  and  Theophanes 
(p.  222,  D)  represent  Bindoes  as  the 
only  sufferer. 

3 See  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  3-6 ; 
Theophan.  Chron.  p.  223,  A,  B. 
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eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rage  of  che  assembly 
was  vented  in  part  upon  Hormisdas  himself,  who  was 
blinded,  to  make  his  restoration  impossible.  But  a 
judicious  critic  will  doubt  the  likelihood  of  rebels,  com- 
mitted as  were  Bindoes  and  Bostam,  consenting  to 
allow  such  an  appeal  as  is  described  by  Theophylact ; 
and  a perusal  of  the  speeches  assigned  to  the  occasion 
will  certainly  not  diminish  his  scepticism.^  The  proba- 
bility would  seem  to  be  that  Hormisdas  was  blinded  as 
soon  as  committed  to  prison,  and  that  shortly  afterwards 
he  suffered  the  general  fate  of  deposed  sovereigns,  being 
assassinated  in  his  place  of  confinement.^ 

The  deposition  of  Hormisdas  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  proclamation  of  his  eldest  son, 
Chosroes,  the  prince  known  in  history  as  ‘ Eberwiz  ’ or 
‘ Parviz,’  the  last  great  Persian  monarch.  The  rebels  at 
Ctesiphon  had  perhaps  acted  from  first  to  last  with  his 
cognisance : at  any  rate,  they  calculated  on  his  pardon- 
ing proceedings  which  had  given  him  actual  possession 
of  a throne  whereto,  without  their  aid,  he  might  never 
have  succeeded.  They  accordingly  declared  him  king 
of  Persia  without  binding  him  by  conditions,  and  with- 
out negotiating  with  Bahram,  who  was  still  in  arms 
and  at  no  great  distance. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  eventful 
reign  with  which  we  shall  now  have  to  occupy  our- 
selves, a glance  at  the  personal  character  of  the  deceased 
monarch  will  perhaps  be  expected  by  the  reader.  Hor- 
muzd  is  prcnounced  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 


1 Dean  Milman  well  observes,  in 
the  notes  appended  to  Smith’s 
Gibbon  (vol.  v.  p.  371),  that  the 
orations  in  Theophylact  ‘read 
rather  like  those  of  a Grecian  so- 
phist than  of  an  Eastern  assembly.’ 
^ The  assassination  is  ascribed 


to  Bindoes  and  Bostam  by  the 
Orientals  (Tabari,  ii.  p.  279 ; Mir- 
khond,  p.  396;  Ma90udi,  ii.  p.  219), 
to  Chosroes  II.  by  the  Byzantine 
writers  (Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  7 
Theophan.  p.  223,  C). 
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Greeks  and  the  Orientals  one  of  the  worst  princes  that 
ever  ruled  over  Persia.^  The  fair  promise  of  his  early 
years  was  quickly  clouded  over  ; and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  his  reign  he  was  a jealous  and  capricious 
tyrant,  influenced  by  unworthy  favourites,  and  stimu- 
lated to  ever-increasing  severities  by  his  fears.  Emi- 
nence of  whatsoever  kind  roused  his  suspicions ; and 
among  his  victims  were  included,  besides  the  noble  and 
the  great,  a large  number  of  philosophers  and  men  of 
science.^  His  treatment  of  Bahrain  was  at  once  a folly 
and  a crime — an  act  of  black  ingratitude,  and  a rash 
step,  whereof  he  had  not  counted  the  consequences. 
To  his  other  vices  he  added  those  of  indolence  and  effe- 
minacy. From  the  time  that  he  became  kinm  nothirty 
could  drag  him  from  the  soft  life  of  the  palace  ; in  no 
single  instance  did  he  take  the  field,  either  against  his 
country’s  enemies  or  his  own.  Miserable  as  was  his 
end,  we  can  scarcely  deem  him  worthy  of  our  pity, 
since  there  never  lived  a man  whose  misfortunes  were 
more  truly  brought  on  him  by  his  own  conduct. 

The  coins  of  Hormisdas  I\ . are  in  no  respect  re- 
markable. The  head  seems  modelled  on  that  of  Chos- 
roes,  his  father,  but  is  younger.  The  field  of  the  coin 
within  the  border  is  somewhat  unduly  crowded  with 
stars  and  crescents.  Stars  and  crescents  also  occur  out- 
side the  border,  replacing  the  simple  crescents  of  Chos- 
roes,^  and  reproducing  the  combined  stars  and  crescents 
of  Zamasp.^  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  Auhrarnazdi 
afzud^  or  sometimes  Auhramazi  afziin ; ^ on  the  reverse 


See  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  K 
Eyagr.  H.  E.  vi.  16;  Theopha 
Chronograph,  p.  222,  B;  Taba 
11.  p.  273 ; Mirkhond,  p.  388  ; M 
9oudi,  ii.  p.  211.  ’ 

^ Mirkhond,  l.s.c. 


^ See  above,  p.  454. 

^ Supra,  p.  348. 

^ ^ That  is  to  say,  ^ Hormisdas, 
increase  (be  his),’  or  ‘ Hormisdas, 
(may  he  be)  greater.’ 
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are  commonly  found,  besides  the  usual  fire-altar  and 
supporters,  a regnal  year  and  a mint-mark.  The  regnal 
years  range  from  one  to  thirteen  ; ^ the  number  of  the 
mint-marks  is  about  thirty. 


1 Thomas  in  the  Numismatic  vol.  viii.  pp.  100-110;  vol.  xii. 
Chronicle  for  1873,  p.  236.  ^ ^ i pp.  27-32. 

3 Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitschrift, 
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I 

Accession  of  Chosroes  II.  (^Ehei'iviz).  Bahram  rejects  his  Terms.  Con- 
test hetxoeen  Chosroes  and  Bahram.  Flight  of  Chosroes.  Short  Feign 
of  Bahram  {Varahr  an  Vli).  Campaign  of  k.j>.  591.  Recovery  of  the 
Throne  by  Chosroes.  Coins  of  Bahram. 

'Ey Ka6i(TTw(ny  [ot  Ilep(Tai'\  fiaffiXea  XoapSrjv  . . . KaO'  ou  Bdpa/uos  eTriffTparevci 
/uerd  Tuv  aficp'  avT6v. — Evage.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  17. 


The  position  of  Chosroes  II.  on  his  accession  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  Whether  actually  guilty  of  parri- 
cide or  not/  he  was  at  any  rate  suspected  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  subjects  of  complicity  in  his  father’s 
murder.  A rebel,  who  was  the  greatest  Persian  gene- 
ral of  the  time,  at  the  head  of  a veteran  army,  stood 
arrayed  against  his  authority.  He  had  no  established 
character  to  fall  back  upon,  no  merits  to  plead,  nothing 
in  fact  to  urge  on  his  behalf  but  that  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  his  father,  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
ancient  line  of  the  Sassanida3.  A revolution  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne  in  a hasty  and  irregular  manner  ; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  he  had  ventured  on  the  usual  for- 
mality of  asking  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  nobles  to  his  coronation.^  Thus  perils  surrounded 
him  on  every  side ; but  the  most  pressing  danger  of  all. 


^ On  the  doubt,  see  above,  p. 
472,  note  2. 

^ That  he  had  not  done  so  I 
gather  from  the  statement  of  Bah- 
ram (infra,  p.  477),  that  ‘the  noble 
and  respectable  took  no  part  in 
the  vote,  which  was  carried  by 


the  disorderly  and  low-born  ’ 

Tiov  thyhi’Mif  Kal  a^io\6yu)v 
ytviifjhvwv  toXq  draKTOTeoaic  Kal 
Svayti’inTtpoic  ovOpwroic').  Gibbon 
seems  to  suppose  that  this  is  a 
mere  rhetorical  flourish  {Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  372). 
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that  which  required  to  be  immediately  met  and  con- 
ironted,  was  the  threatening  attitude  of  Bahrain,  who 
had  advanced  from  Adiabene  to  Holwan,^  and  occupied 
a strong  position  not  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  capital.  Unless  Bahram  could  be  conciliated  or 
defeated,  the  young  king  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
himself  in  power,  or  feel  that  he  had  any  firm  grasp  of 
the  sceptre. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  took  the  resolution  to 
try  first  the  method  of  conciliation.  There  seemed  to 
be  a fair  opening  for  such  a course.  It  was  not  he, 
but  his  father,  who  had  given  the  offence  which  drove 
Bahram  into  rebellion,  and  almost  forced  him  to  vindi- 
cate his  manhood  by  challenging  his  detractor  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  Bahram  could  have  no  personal 
ground  of  quarrel  with  him.  Indeed  that  general  had 
at  the  first,  if  we  may  believe  the  Oriental  writers,^ 
proclaimed  Chosroes  as  king,  and  given  out  that  he 
took  up  arms  in  order  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
It  was  thought,  moreover,  that  the  rebel  might  feel 
himself  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  death  of  his  enemy, 
and  might  be  favourably  disposed  towards  those  who  had 
first  blinded  Hormisdas  and  then  despatched  him  by  the 
bowstring.^  Chosroes  therefore  composed  a letter  in 
which  he  invited  Bahram  to  his  court,  and  offered  him 
the  second  place  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  come  in 
and  make  his  submission.  The  message  was  accom- 
panied by  rich  presents,  and  by  an  ofihr  that  if  the 
terms  proposed  were  accepted  they  should  be  confirmed 
by  oath.^ 


^ Tahari,  ii.  p.  270. 

2 Ibid.  p.  208;  Ma90udi,  ii.  p. 

214.  . .. 

^ Mirkhond,  p.  390;  Taban,  ii. 
p.  270.  ThebeatiDgto  death  with 


clubs  seems  to  be  a clumsy  in- 
vention of  the  Byzantine  writers 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  7 ; Theo- 
phan.  p.  223,  C). 

* Theophylact.  Sim.  l.s.c. 
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The  reply  of  Bahrain  was  as  follows : — ‘ Bahrain, 
friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror,  illustrious,  enemy  of 
tyrants,  satrap  of  satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  host, 
wise,  apt  for  command,  god-fearing,  without  reproach, 
noble,  fortunate,  successful,  venerable,  thrifty,  provi- 
dent, gentle,  humane,  to  Chosro&  the  son  of  Hormisdas 
(sends  greeting).  I have  received  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  with  such  little  wisdom,  but  have  rejected  the 
presents  which  you  sent  with  such  excessive  boldness. 
It  had  been  better  that  you  should  have  abstained  from 
sending  either,  more  especially  considering  the  iiTegu- 
larity  of  your  appointment,  and  the  fiict  that  the  noble 
and  respectable  took  no  part  in  the  vote,  which  was 
carried  by  the  disorderly  and  low-born.  If  then  it  is 
your  wish  to  escape  your  father’s  fate,  strip  off  the 
diadem  which  you  have  assumed  and  deposit  it  in  some 
holy  place,  quit  the  palace,  and  restore  to  their  prisons 
tlie  criminals  whom  you  have  set  at  liberty, ^ and  whom 
you  had  no  right  to  release  until  they  had  undergone 
trial  for  their  crimes.  When  you  have  done  all  this, 
come  hither,  and  I will  give  you  the  government  of  a 
province.  Be  well  advised,  and  so  farewell.  Else,  be 
sure  you  will  perish  like  your  father.’  So  insolent  a 
missive  might  well  have  provoked  the  young  prince  to 
some  hasty  act  or  some  unworthy  show  of  temper.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  Chosroes  that  he  restrained  him- 
self, and  even  made  another  attempt  to  terminate  the 
quarrel  by  a reconciliation.  While  striving  to  outdo 
Bahrain  in  the  grandeur  of  his  titles,^  he  still  addressed 


^ Chospes  had  emptied  the 
prisons,  in  order  to  produce  an 
impression  that,  imlike  his  father, 
he  was  of  a mild  and  clement 
disposition. 

2 Chosroes  styled  himself  ‘ king 


of  kings,  lord  of  lords,  master  of 
masters,  prince  of  peace,  saviour 
of  mankind,  in  the  sight  of  gods  a 
virtuous  and  immortal  man,  in  the 
sight  of  men  a most  manifest  god 
surpassingly  glorious,  a conqueror’ 
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liim  as  his  friend.  He  complimented  him  on  his  cou- 
ra^’e,  and  felicitated  him  on  his  excellent  health.  There 
were  certain  expressions,  he  said,  in  the  letter  that  he 
had  received,  which  he  was  sure  did  not  speak  his 
friend’s  real  feelings.  The  amanuensis  had  evidently 
drunk  more  wine  than  he  ought,  and,  being  half  asleep 
when  he  wrote,  had  put  down  things  that  were  foolish 
and  indeed  monstrous.  But  he  was  not  disturbed  by 
them.  He  must  dechne,  however,  to  send  back  to 
their  prisons  those  whom  he  had  released,  since  favours 
granted  by  royalty  could  not  with  propriety  be  with- 
drawn ; and  he  must  protest  that  in  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  all  due  formalities  had  been  observed. 
As  for  stripping  himself  of  his  diadem,  he  was  so  far 
from  contemplating  it,  that  he  looked  forward  rather  to 
extending  his  dominion  over  new  worlds.  As  Bahram 
had  invited  him,  he  would  certainly  pay  him  a visit ; 
but  he  would  be  obliged  to  come  as  a king,  and  if 
his  persuasions  did  not  produce  submission  he  would 
have  to  compel  it  by  force  of  arms.  He  hoped  that 
Bahram  would  be  wise  in  time,  and  would  consent  to 

be  his  friend  and  helper. 

This  second  overture  produced  no  reply  ; and  it  be- 
came tolerably  evident  that  the  quarrel  could  only  be 
decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  Chosroes  accord- 
incrly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  he  could 
collect,^  and  marched  against  his  antagonist,  whom  he 
found  encamped  on  the  Holwan  river.^  The  place  was 


risinff  with  the  sun  and  furnishing 
to  the  night  her  eyes  (the  stars  ‘. ), 
of  illustrious  ancestry,  a king  averse 
to  war,  beneficent,  hirer  of  Uie 
ffenii,  and  custodian  of  the  Persian 
kingdom  ’ (Theophylact.  Sim.  iv. 
8).  The  thoroughly  Oriental  cha- 


racter of  this  exordium  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  letter  is  genuine. 

^ Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  9. 

2 Compare  Tabari,  ii.  p.  276, 
with  Macoudi,  ii.  p.  215  and  Theo- 
pbylact.  Sim.  p.  102,  C. 
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favourable  for  an  engagement ; but  Chosroes  had  no 
confidence  in  his  soldiers.  He  sought  a personal  inter- 
view with  Bahrain,  and  renewed  his  offers  of  pardon 
and  favour ; but  the  conference  only  led  to  mutual  re- 
criminations,^ and  at  its  close  both  sides  appealed  to 
arms.  During  six  days  the  two  armies  merely  skir- 
mished, since  Chosroes  bent  all  his  efforts  towards 
avoiding  a general  engagement ; but  on  the  seventh 
day  Bahrain  surprised  him  by  an  attack  after  night  had 
fallen,"  threw  his  troops  into  confusion,  and  then,  by  a 
skilful  appeal  to  their  feelings,  induced  them  to  desert 
their  leader  and  com^  over  to  his  side.  Chosroes  was 
forced  to  fly.  He  fell  back  on  Ctesiphon  ; ^ but  de- 
spairing of  making  a successful  defence,  with  the  few 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to  him,  against  the  over- 
whelming force  which  Bahram  had  at  his  disposal,  he 
resolved  to  evacuate  the  capital,  to  quit  Persia,  and  to 
throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  some  one  of  his 
neighbours.  It  is  said  that  his  choice  was  long  unde- 
termined between  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Khazars 
of  the  Caucasian  region,  and  the  Eomans.^  According 
to  some  writers,  after  leaving  Ctesiphon,  with  his  wive's 
and  children,  his  two  uncles,  and  an  escort  of  thirty 
men/  he  laid  his  reins  on  his  horse’s  neck,  and  left  it  to 
the  instinct  of  the  animal  to  determine  in  what  direc- 
tion he  should  flee.®  The  sagacious  beast  took  the 
way  to  the  Euphrates ; and  Chosroes,  finding  himself 


^ ^PP-  266-7)  gives  the 

details.  Theophylact  (iv.  9)  speaks 
more  generally,  but  quite  to  the 
same  effect  \oy,o,>  ct.^on- 

nirb  7rp.br, pi^p^^ 
KT7r.-p'u;  tTri'TroX/)^-), 

3 Sim.  p.  103,  A. 

''-,P-  Mirkhond, 
p. Iheophvlact,  Sim.  iv  10 
^ The  Turks, The  Caucasu;,  L 


the  Romans  are  mentioned  h^ 
Theophylact  (l.s.c.),  the  Arabs  b) 
Tabari  (l.s.c.).  The  Khazars  wen 

the^  great  power  of  the  Caucasiar 
region - 


* So  Theophvlact  (p.  104 

'’““‘’O''  ta 

(ii.  p.  279). 

« Th^eophylact.  Sim.  p.  103,  C 
Theophan.  p.  223,  D.  ^ 
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on  its  banks,  ci'ossed  the  river,  and,  following  up  Us 
course,’  reached  with  much  difficulty  the  well-known 
Eoraan  station  of  Circesium  He  vvas  not  unmolested 
in  his  retreat.  Bahrain  no  sooner  heard  of  his  flight 
than  he  sent  off  a body  of  4,000  horse,  with  orders  to 
pursue  and  capture  the  fugitive.®  They  ^ould  have 
Lcceeded,  had  not  Bindoes  devoted  himsell  on  behalf 
of  his  nephew,  and,  by  tricking  the  officer  m command, 
enabled  Chosroes  to  place  such  a distance  ^et^en 
himself  and  his  pursuers  that  the  chase  had 
aiveii  up,  and  the  detachment  to  return,  with  no  more 

vahiable  capture  than  Bindoes,  to  Ctesiphon 

Chosroes  was  received  with  all  honour  by  Probus, 
the  governor  of  Circesiuin,®  who  the  next  day  coininu- 
iiicated  intelligence  of  what  had  happened  to  Coinen- 
tioliis  Prefect  of  the  East,  then  resident  at  Hierapohs. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Comentiolus  a letter  which 
Chosroes  had  addressed  to  Maurice,  imploring  iis  , 
aaainst  his  enemies.  Comentiolus  approved  what  had 
been  done,  despatched  a courier  to  bear  the  royal  mis- 
sive- to  Constantinople,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
direction  of  the  court,  invited  the  illustrious  ^fugee  to 
remove  to  Hierapolis,®  and  there  take  up  his  abode,  till 
his  cause  should  be  determined  by  the  emperor.  Mean- 
while, at  Constantinople,  after  the  letter  of  Chosroes  had 

5 Theopliylact.  Sim.  iv.  10;  Tbeo- 
phan.  l.s.c. 

6 The  Orientals  carry  Chosroes 
to  Edessa  (Ma90udi,  ii.  p.  219)  or 
Antioch  (Tabari,  ii.  p.  289),  and 
then  to  Constantinople  (Mirkhond, 
p.  808;  Tatari,  ii.  p.  »!)• 
the  Greeks,  who  must  know  best, 
declare  that  he  proceeded  no  turlher 
than  Hierapolis  (Theophylact.  Sinn 
iv.  12  and  1-1;  EvMp’.  -E.  m. 
19 ; Theophan.  p.  2*21,  A). 


1 He  is  said  to  have  passed 
Aboreo  and  Anotho  (Theophylact 

10.3  H).  The  latter  IS  evidentl} 

Tynatho  or  Anat.  Is  the  former 

'V^Ttieacli  CivcesU™,  he  must 
have  recrossed  the  Euphrates.  1 his, 
however,  is  not  mentioned. 

3 Eibari  ii.  P-  280.  Compare 
MirlLnd  (p.  396)  and  Theophy- 

Iqct  Gv.  12,  .wA  init.).  

‘ 4 Mirkhond,  p.  397 ; Tabari,  n. 

p.  281. 
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been  read,  a serious  debate  arose  as  to  what  was  fittest  to 
be  doiied  Wliile  some  urged  with  much  show  of  reason 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  empire  that  the  civil 
war  should  be  prolonged,  that  Persia  should  be  allowed 
to  waste  her  strength  and  exhaust  her  resources  in  the 
contest,  at  the  end  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  conquer 
her,  there  were  others  whose  views  were  less  selfish  or 
more  fiir-sighted.  The  prospect  of  uniting  the  East 
and  West  into  a single  monarchy,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  Alexander  and 
had  failed,  did  not  present  itself  in  a very  temptino’ 
light  to  these  minds.  They  doubted  the  ability  of  the 
declining  empire  to  sway  at  once  the  sceptre  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia.  They  feared  that  if  the  appeal  of  Chosroes 
were  rejected,  the  East  would  simply  fall  into  anarchy, 
and  the  way  would  perhaps  be  prepared  for  some 
new  power  to  rise  up,  more  formidable  than  the  king- 
dom of  the  Sassanidm.  The  inclination  of  Maurice, 
who  liked  to  think  himself  magnanimous,^  coincided 
with  the  views  of  these  persons  : their  counsels  were 
accepted;  and  the  reply  was  made  to  Chosroes,  that  the 
Poman  emperor  accepted  him  as  his  guest  and  so7i,^ 
undertook  his  quarrel,  and  would  aid  him  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  empire  to  recover  his  throne.  At  the 
same  time  Maurice  sent  him  some  magnificent  presents,^ 


' Tabari,  ii.  p.  290;  Ma^oudi, 
p.  193.  The  reasonings  actua 
used  may  be  best  gathered  from  : 
replies  to  them  contained  in  ■ 
second  letter  of  Chosroes  (Theon] 
lact.  Sim.  iv.  1.3).  ^ 

^ The  ' magnanimity  ’ of  Maur 
IS  put  forward  by  the  Byzant 
enters  as  specially  evidenced 

rru  towards  Chosr^ 

( Iheophylact.  Sim.  p.  107  C- 

MU  1 

Moderns  will  scarcely  see  in  it  me 


than  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
Homan  interests. 

2 Kvagr.  l.s.c.  Chosroes  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  his  ‘ father.’ 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  11,  sub  Jin') 

* Mirkhond  (p.  398)  and  Ma- 
90udi  (ii,  p.  220)  enumerate  them. 
Evagrius  contents  himself  with  a 
general  statement,  but  adds  that 
the  empress  sent  at  the  same  time 
presents  lor  Chosroes’  wives,  and 
the  Imperial  children  presents  for 
Chosroes’  children. 
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and  releasing  the  Persian  prisoners  m confinement  at 
Constantinople/  bade  them  accompany  the  envoys  of 
Chosroes  and  resume  the  service  of  their  master.  So 
afterwards  more  substantial  tokens  of  the  Impenal 
friendship  made  their  appearance.  An  army  of 
men^  arrived  under  Narses  ; and  a subsidy  was  advanced 
by  the  Imperial  treasury,  amounting  (according  o on 
writer) « to  above  two  millions  sterling. 

But  this  valuable  support  to  his  caus  . 
aift  of  a generous  friend ; on  the  contrary,  it  had  to  be 
iirchased  by  great  sacrifices.  Chosroes  had  perhaps 
at  first  hoped  that  aid  would  be  given  him  gratuitously, 
lufad  eL  regarded  the  ces.on  of  a .ngle  city  as 
one  that  he  might  avoid  making  ^ut  he  le^ 
by  decrees  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  fiom  Eo 
mit  mying  for  it;  and  it  was  only  by  ceding  Persar- 
“e„ia  »teoi»umia,  with  to  .trong  lowm 

ot  Mntyropolb  ml  th«l  he  obhooed  the  men 

«e..ph„, 

proclLed  himself  king,^  and  sent  out  messengers  on 
ill  sides  to  acquaint  the  provinces  with  the  change 
‘rulers.  The  news  was  received  wjhout  enthi« 
but  with  a general  acquiescence  ; and,  had  Mamie 


1 Theophyl.act.  Sim.  iv.  14. 

» ii.  P-  2fll.  Ma?oudi 

mates  the’  number  100,000  (m  P- 
OfOl  Mivkhond  mentions  both 

re'ports  without  deciding  between 

Ihem  (P-  399)- 

d,  e no  estimate  of  the  number. 

> Maijoudi,  l.s.c.  rims- 

4 On  reaching  IlierapoUs,  Ohos 
Toes  was  at  once  asked  to  order 
the  surrender  of  Martyropolis.  He 
prLnded  to  do  so,  but  secretly 
Lve  directions  tliat  it  should  be  de 
fended  to  the  last  extremity  (Theo 


phylact.  Sim.  iv.  12,  1^). 

^ 5 Ibid.  iv.  13 ; p.  no,  B.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that 
Nisibis  also  was  ceded  (Smith  m 
Notes  to  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  3dO). 
But  the  authority  of  the  Armenian 
writers  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish such  a fact  against  the 
silence  of  the  Byzantines,  who 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice 
so  important  a gain.  _ 

6 Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  1-  ; mu- 

^oudi,  ii.  p.  219. 
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jected  tlie  application  of  Chosroes,  it  is  probable  that 
the  usurper  might  have  enjoyed  a long  and  quite  reign. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  came  to  be  known  that  the 
Greek  emperor  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  rival, 
Ilahram  found  himself  in  difficulties  : conspiracy  arose 
in  his  own  court,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  execu- 
tions ; 1 murmurs  were  heard  in  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tant provinces  ; Armenia  openly  revolted  and  declared 
foi  Chosroes  ; ^ and  it  soon  appeared  that  in  places  the 
fidelity  of  the  Persian  troops  was  doubtful.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Mesopotamia,®  which  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  when  the  Eomans  ad- 
vanced. Bahrain  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  though 
It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  to  strengthen  his  hold 
on  the  wavering  province,  and  sent  out  two  detach- 
ments, under  commanders  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  to 
occupy  respectively  Anatho  and  Nisibis,  the  Vwo 
strongholds  of  greatest  importance  in  the  suspected 
region.  Mir-aduris  succeeded  in  entering  and  occu- 
pying Anatho.^  Zadesprates  was  less  fortunate;  before 
he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis,  the  garrison 
w iich  held  that  place  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
usurper  and  given  in  its  adhesion  to  Chosroes  • and 
When  he  approached  to  reconnoitre,  he  was  made  the 
victim  of  a stratagem  and  killed  by  an  officer  named 
osas.  Mir-aduris  did  not  long  survive  him ; the 
troops  which  he  had  introduced  into  Anatho  caimht 
t le  contagion  ot  revolt,  rose  up  against  him,  slew  hhn 
ftiici  sent  his  head  to  Chosroes.^ 


’ 'V  PP-  5 Theo- 

phylact.  Sim.  iv.  14. 

" St.  Martin,  to  Le  Has, 

vol.  X.  p 812;  Patkanian  in  the 

Journal  Asiatique  for  18GG,  p.  103. 

I I 2 


11^^  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  15;  p. 

* Ibid.  V.  1. 

5 Ibid. 

® Ibid.  V.  2. 
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The  spring  was  now  approaching/  and  the  time  for 
military  operations  on  a grand  scale  drew  near.  0 los- 
roes,  besides  his  supporters  in  Mesopotamia, 

Persian,  had  a second  army  in  Azerbijan,  raised  by  1 
uncles  Bindoes  and  Bostam,^  which  was  strengthened 
by  an  Armenian  contingent. » The  plan  of 
involved  the  co-operation  of  these  two  forces.  With 
this  object  Chosroes  proceeded,  early  in  the  «Fi"|  from 
Hierapolis  to  Constantina,^  from  Constantma  to  Daras, 
and  thence  by  way  of  Ammodion  « to  the  Tigns,  across 
M he  senL  detachment,  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mosul.  This  force  fell  in  with  Bryzacius,  who 

commanded  in  these  parts  for  Bahram,  anu  surpiising 

him  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  defeated  his  army 
and  took  Bryzacius  himself  prisoner.  The  sequ  , 
which  Theophylact  appears  to  relate  from  the  mforma- 
blrof  mi  eye-litnei  furnishes  a remarkable  evidence 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  times.  Those  who  captuie 
Bryzacius  cut  off  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  in  us 
condhion  sent  him  to  Chosroes.  The  Persian  prince 
was  overjoyed  at  the  success,  which  no  doubt  he 
Icepted  as  a good  omen ; he  at  once  led  his  whole 
nnny  across  the  river,  and  having  encamped  for  he 
bt  at  a place  called  Dinabadon,  entertained  the 
dlef  Persian  and  Boman  nobles  at  a banquet.  When 
tie  festivity  was  at  its  height,  the  unfortunate  prisoner 


> The  date  of  Zadesprates’ death  ' 

fived  to  February  a.d.  } 

the  letter  of  Chosroes  preserved  m 
Idvat^rius,  which  mentions  that  tli 
head  of  Zadesprates  was 
on  the  9th  of  that  month  (E\a^r. 

"■^irdolPhad  fled  to  A^erhijan 
from  Ctesiphon,  having  been  -et  tree 

;;;  the  conspirators  whose  attempt 

failed  (supra,  p.  483,  note  ). 


had  been  joined  by  20,000  Persians 
from  the  capital  (Tabari,  ii.  p. 
285 ; compare  Theophylact.  Sim. 
iv.  15,  ad  init.).  Bostam 
into  Azerbijan  by  Chosroes.  (Ibid, 
iv.  12,  arf>0 

3 Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  9 ; p.  Icit, 
C ; Patkanian,  l.s.c. 

^ Theophylact.  iv.  15. 

5 Ibid.  V.  3. 

6 Ibid.  V.  4. 
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was  brought  in  loaded  with  fetters,  and  was  made 
sport  of  by  the  guests  for  a time,  after  which,  at  a sig- 
nal from  the  king,  the  guards  plunged  their  swords 
into  his  body,  and  despatched  him  in  the  sight  of  the 
feasters.  Having  amused  his  guests  with  this  delect- 
able interlude,  the  amiable  monarch  concluded  the 
whole  by  anointing  them  with  perfumed  ointment, 
crowning  them  with  flowers,  and  bidding  them  drink 
to  his  success  in  the  war.  ‘The  guests,’  says  Theo- 
phylact,  ‘ returned  to  their  tents,  delighted  with  the 
completeness  of  their  entertainment,  and  told  their 
friends  how  handsomely  they  had  been  treated,  but 
the  crown  of  all  (they  said)  was  the  episode  of 
Bryzacius.’  ^ 

Ohosroes  next  day  advanced  across  the  Greater 
Zab,  and,  after  marching  four  days,  reached  Alex- 
andrian a,^  a position  probably  not  far  from  Arbela, 
after  which,  in  two  days  more,  he  arrived  at  Chme- 
thas,^  which  was  a district  upon  the  Zab  Asfal,  or 
Lesser  Zab  river.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Bahram,  who  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  with  the  intention  probably 
of  blocking  the  route  up  its  valley,^  by  which  he 
expected  that  the  Armenian  army  would  endeavour  to 
effect  a junction  with  the  army  of  Ohosroes.  Here 
the  two  forces  watched  each  other  for  some  days,  and 
various  manoeuvres  were  executed,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  follow,  since  Theophylact,  our  only  authority,  is  not 
a good  military  historian.  Tlie  result,  however,  is 
certain.  Bahram  was  out-manoeuvred  by  Ohosroes 


^ Theophylact.  v.  5,  ad  fin. 

* So  Iheophylact  (v.  7,  fin.'), 

Theophanes  calls  the  place  A\ex- 
andrina  {Chronoyraph.  p.  224,  B). 


® Theophylact.  v.  8,  ad  init. 

^ See  Ancient  Monarcliksy  vol.  i. 
p.  553,  2nd  edition. 
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and  his  Eoman  allies ; the  fords  of  the  Zab  were 
seized ; and,  after  five  days  of  marching  and  counter- 
marching, the  longed-for  junction  took  place. ^ Chos- 
roes  had  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  his  uncles  Bindoes 
and  Bostam,  and  of  securing  such  a reinforcement  as 
gave  him  a great  superiority  in  numbers  over  his  an- 
tagonist.‘^ 

About  the  same  time  he  received  intelligence  of 
another  most  important  success.  Before  quitting  Baras, 
he  had  despatched  Mebodes,  at  the  head  of  a small 
body  of  Eomans,^  to  create  a diversion  on  the  Meso- 
potamian side  of  the  Tigris  by  a demonstration  from 
Singara  against  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  can  hardly 
have  expected  to  do  more  than  distract  his  enemy  and 
perhaps  make  him  divide  his  forces.  Bahrain,  however, 
was  either  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  capital,  or 
determined  not  to  weaken  the  small  army,  which  was 
all  that  he  could  muster,  and  on  which  his  whole  de- 
pendence was  placed.  He  left  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon 
to  their  fate.  Mebodes  and  his  small  force  marched 
southward  without  meeting  an  enemy,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Seleucia  without  a blow  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  garrison,  received  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Ctesiphon,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  royal  jialace 
and  treasures,  proclaimed  Chosroes  king,  and  sent  to  him 
in  his  camp  the  most  precious  emblems  of  the  Persian 
sovereignty.^  Thus,  before  engaging  with  his  anta- 
o-onist,  Chosroes  recovered  his  capital  and  found  his 


1 Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  9. 

2 According  to  Theophylact 
(l.s.c.)  the  forces  of  Chosroes 
amounted  to  00,000,  those  of  Bah- 
ram  to  40,000.  The  number  on 
the  side  of  Chosroes  is  less  than  we 
should  have  expected ; but  pro- 
bably strong  Roman  garrisons  had 


been  left  in  Martyropolis  and  Baras, 
and  more  troops  may  have  accom- 
panied Mebodes  than  is  stated. 

^ Two  thousand,  according  to 
Theophylact  (v.  4) ; but  the  num- 
ber is  improbably  small. 

4 Ibid.  V.  7. 
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authority  once  more  recognised  in  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  great  contest  had,  however,  to  be  decided,  not 
by  the  loss  and  gain  of  cities,  nor  by  the  fickle  mood  of 
a populace,  but  by  trial  of  arms  in  the  open  field. 
Bahrain  was  not  of  a temper  to  surrender  his  sove- 
reignty unless  compelled  by  defeat.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,^  and,  though  com- 
pelled to  fight  under  every  disadvantage,  greatly  out- 
numbered by  the  enemy,  and  with  troops  that  were  to  a 
large  extent  disaffected,  he  was  bent  on  resistins^  to  the 
utmost,  and  doing  his  best  to  maintain  his  own  rights. 
He  seems  to  have  fought  two  pitched  battles  with  the 
combined  Eomans  and  Persians,‘^  and  not  to  have  suc- 
cumbed until  treachery  and  desertion  disheartened  him 
and  ruined  his  cause.  The  first  battle  was  in  the  plain 
country  of  Adiabene,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  range. 
Here  the  opposing  aimies  were  drawn  out  in  the  open 
field,  each  divided  into  a centre  and  two  wings.  In 
the. army  of  Chosroes  the  Eomans  were  in  the  middle, 
on  the  right  the  Persians,  and  the  Armenians  on  the 
left.  Narses,  together  with  Chosroes,  held  the  central 
position : Bahrain  was  directly  opposed  to  them. 

When  the  conflict  began  the  Eomans  charged  with 
such  fierceness  that  Bahrain’s  centre  at  once  gave  way ; 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
take  up  a position  on  their  slope.  Here  the  Eomans 
refused  to  attack  him  ; and  Chosroes  very  imprudently 
ordered  the  Persians  who  fought  on  his  side  to  advance 
up  the  ascent.  They  were  repulsed,  and  thrown  into 

^ See  above  p.  4G8. 

^ The  last  battle  only  is  men- 
tioned by  Ma^oudi  (ii.  p.  222), 

Tabari  (ii.  pp.  294-6)  and  the 
Oriental  writers  generally,  includ- 


ing the  Armenians.  Theophanea 
(p.  224)  confuses  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  engagements.  Theo- 
phylact  alone  distinctly  gives  both 
( V.  9—11), 
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complete  confusion  ; and  the  battle  would  infallibly  have 
been  lost,  had  not  Raises  ccme  to  their  aid,  and  with 
his  steady  and  solid  battalions  protected  their  retreat 
and  restored  the  fight.  Yet  the  day  terminated  with,  a 
feeling  on  both  sides  that  Bahrain  had  on  the  whole 
had  the  advantage  in  the  engagement ; the  king  de 
facto  congratulated  himself ; the  king  de  jure  had  to 
bear  the  insulting  pity  of  his  allies,  and  the  reproaches 
of  his  own  countrymen  for  occasioning  them  such  a 
disaster.^ 

But  though  Bahram  might  feel  that  the  glory  of 
the  day  was  his,  he  was  not  elated  by  his  success,  nor 
rendered  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Fight- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  mountains,  he  was  liable,  if 
he  suffered  defeat,  to  be  entangled  in  their  defiles  and 
lose  his  entire  force.  Moreover,  now  that  Ctesiphon 
was  no  longer  his,  he  had  neither  resources  nor  point 
cVoppui  in  the  low  country,  and  by  falling  back  he 
would  at  once  be  approaching  nearer  to  the  main 
source  of  his  own  supplies,  which  was  the  country 
about  Eei,^  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  drawing  his 
enemies  to  a greater  distance  from  the  sources  of 
theirs.  He  may  even  have  thought  there  was  a chance 
of  his  being  unpursued  if  he  retired,  since  the  Eomans 
might  not  like  to  venture  into  the  mountain  region, 
and  Chosroes  might  be  impatient  to  make  a triumphal 
entry  into  his  capital.  Accordingly,  the  use  which 
Bahram  made  of  his  victory  was  quietly  to  evacuate 
his  camp,  to  leave  the  low  plain  region,  rapidly  pass 
the  mountains,  and  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  fertile 


^ Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  9,  ad  fin, 
® According  to  Tabari  (ii.  l52) 
Bahram  was  born  at  Kei,  of  a noble 
family.  He  was  Marzpan  of  Kei 
when  chosen  general  against  the 


Turks  (ibid,  and  compare  IMa^oudi, 
ii.  p.  213).  Kei  was  the  place 
whence  he  issued  his  coins  (Tabari, 
ii.  p.  208),  and  whence  he  marched 
against  Chosroes. 
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upland  beyond  tliein,  the  district  where  the  Lesser  Zab 
rises,  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh. 

If  he  had  hoped  that  his  enemies  would  not  pursue 
him,  Bahrain  was  disappointed.  Chosroes  himself,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mixed  army  which  supported  his 
cause,  soon  followed  on  his  footsteps,  and  pressing  for- 
w\ard  to  Canzaca,^  or  Shiz,‘^  near  which  he  had  pitched 
his  camp,  offered  him  battle  for  the  second  time.  Bah- 
rain declined  the  offer,  and  retreated  to  a position  on 
the  Balarathus,  where,  however,  after  a short  time,  he 
was  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement.  He  had  re- 
ceived, it  would  seem,  a reinforcement  of  elephants 
from  the  provinces  bordering  on  India, ^ and  hoped  for 
some  advantage  from  the  employment  of  this  new  arm. 
He  had  perhaps  augmented  his  forces,^  though  it  must 
be  doubted  whether  he  really  on  this  occasion  out- 
numbered his  antagonist.  It  any  rate,  the  time 
seemed  to  have  come  when  he  must  abide  the  issue  of 
his  appeal  to  arms,  and  secure  or  lose  his  crown  by  a 
supreme  effort.  Once  more  the  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  three  distinct  bodies  ; ^ and  once  more  the  leaders 
held  the  established  central  position.®  The  engagement 
began  along  the  whole  line,  and  continued  for  a while 
A\ithout  marked  result.  Bahrain  then  strengthened  his 


] Theopbjlact.  Sim,  v.  10,  stib 
imt.  Canzaca  is  probably  the 
modern  Takht-i-Suleiman,  which  is 
strongly  situated  near  the  sources 
ot  the  Jaghetu. 

2 See  Tabari  (ii.  p.  292).  On 
the  identity  of  Shiz  with  Canzaca, 
and  of  both  with  Takht-i-Suleiman, 
see  a paper  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in 
the  Jonrnal  of  the  Geographical 
iiociety,  vol.  x.  art.  i. 

3 Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  13.3,  D. 

iNo  elephants  are  mentioned  pre- 
viously. ^ 


^ Bahram’s  army  at  this  time  is 
reckoned  by  Tabari  at  100,000— 
the  combined  Eomans,  Persian^, 
and  Armenians  at  90,000  tii.  pn 
291-2).  ^ 

Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  10;  rpioi 

\6\oh- — Ty  toittXij  '/,hXayyi. 

® From  the  earliest  times  the 
Persian  commander-in-chief  had 
always  occupied  a central  position 
in  the  line  of  battle.  (See  Avcient 
Monarchies,  vol.  iii.  p.  18G,  2nd 
edition.) 
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left,  and  transferring  liimself  to  this  part  of  the  field, 
made  an  impression  on  the  Eoman  right.  But  Narses 
brought  up  supports  to  their  aid,  and  checked  the  re- 
treat, which  had  already  begun,  and  which  might  soon 
have  become  general.  Hereupon  Bahram  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  Eoman  centre  and  endeavoured  to  break 
it  and  drive  it  from  the  field ; but  Narses  was  again  a 
match  for  him,  and  met  his  assault  without  flinching, 
after  which,  charging  in  his  turn,  he  threw  the  Persian 
centre  into  confusion.  Seeing  this,  the  wings  also  broke, 
and  a general  flight  began,^  whereupon  6,000  of  Bah- 
rain’s troops  deserted,  and,  drawing  aside,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  captured.‘^  The  retreat  then  became  a rout. 
Bahram  himself  fled  with  4,000  men.^  His  camp,  with 
all  its  rich  furniture,  and  his  wives  and  children,  were 
taken.^  The  elephant  corps  still  held  out  and  fought 
valiantly  ; but  it  was  surrounded  and  forced  to  sur- 
render.^ The  battle  was  utterly  lost ; and  the  unfor- 
tunate chief,  feeling  that  all  hope  was  gone,  gave  the 
reins  to  his  horse  and -fled  for  his  life.  Chosroes  sent 
ten  thousand  men  in  pursuit,®  under  Bostam,  his  uncle  ; 
and  this  detachment  overtook  the  fugitives,  but  was 
repulsed^  and  returned.  Bahram  continued  his  flight, 
and,  passing  through  Eei  and  Damaghan,^  reached  the 
Oxus  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Turks.  Chosroes,  having  dismissed  his  Eoman  allies. 


^ Tlieophylact.  Sim.  v.  11,  admit. 
5 Ibid. 

® Eipbt  hundred,  according  to 
Tabari  (l.s.c.)  ; but  the  ten  thousaud 
of  Theophylact  (p.  134,  13)  is  more 


Compare  Theophylact.  bim.  p.  loo, 

2 Theophylact.  Ls.c. ; Theophan. 
p.  224,  1). 

^ Tabari,  ii.  p.  296. 


U UaUlC* 

So  Tabari  (l.s.c.).  Theophy- 
lact says  nothing  of  the  repulse. 

® Tabari,  ii.  p.  297. 


1 Theophan.  p.224,  C.  'O'Scipniji; 

Ti,v  p'sotjv  Tu>>'  (iapfSdpwv  caXvffc 
(paXayyu  * tovtov  de  ytvop'tvov  (coi  ai 
Xonra't  rov  Bapufi  r)(y0i-vii(yov  (paXayytt  ) 
Kai  ylvtrai  rov  Tvpavvov  i-uyaXtj  (jAiyii. 
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re-entered  Ctesiphon  after  a year’s  absence,  and  for  the 
second  time  took  his  place  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  coins  of  Bahrain  possess  a peculiar  interest. 
While  there  is  no  numismatic  evidence  which  confirms 
the  statement  that  he  struck  money  in  the  name  of 
the  younger  Chosroes,  there  are  extant  three  types 
of  his  coins,  two  of  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  time 
before  he  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  while  one — 
the  last — belongs  to  the  period  of  his  actual  sove- 
reignty.^  In  his  pre-regnal  coins,  he  copied  the  de- 
vices of  the  last  sovereign  of  his  name  who  had  ruled 
over  Persia. He  adopted  the  mural  crown  in  a de- 
cided form,  omitted  the  stars  and  crescents,  and  placed 
his  own  head  amid  the  flames  of  the  fire-altar.  His 
legends  were  either  Varahran  Chuh^  ‘ Bahrain  of  the 
Mace,’^  or  Varahran,  malkan  malka,  mazdisn,  hagi, 
ramashtri,  ‘ Bahrain,  king  of  kings,  Ormazd-worship- 
ping,  divine,  peaceful.’ 


EARLY  COIN  OF  VARAHRAN  VI. 


^ See  Thomas  in  the  Nuinmnatic 
Chronicle  for  1873,  pp.  23(3-9. 

2 \ Xr  C?  , _1 iTV/A/~v 


\ arahran  \ . See  above,  p.  299. 


rpi  rendering  uf  Mr.  appearance.  (See 

1 honias,  and  is  somewhat  uncertain,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  1 
Chubin,  which,  according  to  the  it  by  ‘ the  stick-Hi 
Orientals,  was  the  actual  epithet  D’Herbelot,  Bibl.  ( 
ot  this  monarch,  is  said  to  mean  ad  voc.  Gioubin.) 
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The  later  coins  follow  closely  the  type  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Hormisdas  IV.,  differing  only  in  the  legend, 
which  is,  on  the  obverse,  Varahrdn  afzun,  or  ‘ Varah- 
ran,  (may  he  be)  greater and  on  the  reverse  the 
regnal  year,  with  a mint-mark.  The  regnal  year  is 
uniformly  ‘ one  the  mint-marks  are  Zadracarta,  Iran, 
and  Nihach,  an  unknown  locality. 


J.ATB  COIN  OF  VARAHEAN  VI. 
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Second  lieign  of  Chosroes  II.  {Eherwiz).  His  Ride  at  first  Unpojmlar. 
His  Treatment  of  his  Uncles,  Bindoes  and  Bostam.  His  vindictive 
1 loceedings  against  Bahrain.  His  supposed  Leaning  towards  Chris- 
tianity. His  Lives,  Shirin  and  Kurdiyeh.  His  early  JVars.  His 
Relations  with  the  Emperor  Maurice.  His  Attitude  towards  Phocas. 
Great  War  of  Chosroes  with  Phocas,  a.d.  603-G10.  War  continued 
with  Heraclius.  Immense  Successes  of  Chosroes,  a.d.  611-620.  Ag- 
gressive taken  by  Heraclms,  a.d.  622.  His  Camjmiyns  in  Persian 

Territory,  A.D.  622-628.  Murder  of  Chosroes.  His  Character.  His 
Coins. 

‘ Eegnum  ergo  occupavit  Cesra,  filius  Hormozi,  qui  Aperwiz  cognominatus  est 
annos  tnginta  novem.’ — Eutychius,  Annates,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

The  second  reign  of  Chosroes  II.,  who  is  commonly 
known  as  Chosroes  Eberwiz  or  Parwiz\  lasted  little 
short  of  thirty-seven  years^ — from  the  summer  of  a.d. 
591  to  the  February  of  a.d.  628.  Externally  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  most  remarkable  reign  in  the  entire 
Sassanian  series,  embracing  as  it  does  the  extremes  of 
elevation  and  depression.  Xever  at  any  other  time  did 
the  Xeo-Persian  kingdom  extend  itself  so  far,  or  so 
distinguish  itself  by  military  achievements,  as  in  the 
twenty  years  intervening  between  a.d.  602  and  a.d 


^ Various  explanations  are  given 
of  this  title.  Mirkhond  (p.  401) 
explains  it  as  either  ‘ powerful 
king,’  or  else  ‘ victorious.’  Gibbon 
says  ‘ the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes 
to  the  charms’  of  Chosroes  (Be- 
chne  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.’676). 

^ Clinton,  F.  R,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
loo  and  169.  Writers  who  regard 
Chosroes  as  having  one  reign  only, 


which  they  date  from  his  father’s 
death  (September,  a.d.  590),  give 
him  comraonlj^  thirty-eight  years. 
(See  Mirkhond  p.  407;  Tabari, 
vo  . 11.  p.  304;  E.dychius,  Annales, 
vol.  11.  p.  252  ; Clinton,  F.  R.  vol 
11.  P-  2()1;  «&c.)  The  exact  time 
was  thirty-seven  years  and  five 
mouths. 
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622.  Seldom  was  it  brought  so  low  as  in  the  years 
immediately  anterior  and  immediately  subsequent  to 
this  space,  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of 
the  reign  whose  central  period  was  so  glorious. 

Victorious  by  the  help  of  Eome,  Chosroes  began 
his  second  reign  amid  the  scarcely-disguised  hostility 
of  his  subjects.  So  greatly  did  he  mistrust  their  senti- 
ments towards  him,  that  he  begged  and  obtained  of 
Maurice  the  support  of  a Eoman  body-guard,^  to  whom 
he  committed  the  custody  of  his  person.  To  the  odium 
always  attaching  in  the  minds  of  a spirited  people  to 
the  ruler  whose  yoke  is  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
foreign  power,  he  added  further  the  stain  of  a crime 
which  is  happily  rare  at  all  times,  and  of  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief  of  his  subjects)  no  Eer- 
sian  monarch  had  ever  previously  been  guilty.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  protested  his  innocence  : the  popular 
belief  held  him  an  accomplice  in  his  father’s  murder, 
and  branded  the  young  prince  with  the  horrible  name 

of  ‘ parricide.’ 

It  was  no  doubt  mainly  in  the  hope  of  purging 
himself  from  this  imputation,  that  after  putting  to 
death  the  subordinate  instruments  ^ by  whom  his 
father’s  life  had  been  actually  taken,  he  went  on  to 
institute  proceedings  against  the  chief  contrivers  of  the 
ontrae-e— the  two  uncles  who  had  ordered,  and  pro- 
bably witnessed,  the  execution.  So  long  as  the  success 
of  his  arms  was  doubtful,  he  had  been  happy  to  avail 
himself  of  their  support,  and  to  employ  their  talents 
in  the  struggle  against  his  enemies.  A.t  one  moment 


^ Theopliylact.  Sim.  v.  11,  ad  jin. 
and  V.  13,'  ad  init. ; Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  225.  The  numhei 
of  the  guards,  according  to  Theo- 


phanes,  was  one  thousand. 

^ Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  15,  suh 
init. 


Cn.  XXIV.]  DEATHS  OP  BINDOES  AND  BOSTAM. 
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ill  his  flight  he  head  owed  liis  life  to  the  self-devotion 
of  Bindoes  ; ^ and  both  the  brothers  had  merited  well 
of  him  by  the  efforts  whicli  they  had  made  to  bring 
Ai  inenia  over  to  his  cause,  and  to  levy  a powerful 
army  for  him  in  that  region.^  But  to  clear  his  own 
character  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  forget  the 
ties  both  of  blood  and  gratitude,  that  he  should  sink 
the  kinsman  in  the  sovereign,  and  the  debtor  in  the 
stern  avenger  of  blood.  Accordingly,  he  seized  Bin- 
does,  who  resided  at  the  court,  and  had  him  drowned 
in  the  Tigris.®  To  Bostam,  whom  he  had  appointed 
governor  of  Eei  and  Khorassan,^  he  sent  an  order  of 
recall,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  executed  him,  had 
he  obeyed  ; but  Bostam,  suspecting  his  intentions, 
deemed  it  the  wisest  course  to  revolt,®  and  proclaim 
himself  independent  monarch  of  the  north  country. 
Here  he  established  himself  in  authority  for  some  time, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  enlarged  his  territory  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  border  chieftains ; •=  but  the 
vengeance  of  his  nephew  pursued  him  unrelentin<dy, 
and  ere  long  accomplished  his  destruction.  Accordino- 
to  the  best^  authority,^  the  instrument  employed  was 
Bostam  s wife,  the  sister  of  Bahrain,  whom  Chosroes 
induced  to  murder  her  husband  by  a promise  to  make 
her  the  partner  of  his  bed. 

Intrigues  not  very  dissimilar  in  their  character  had 


^ Supra,  p.  480. 

Supra,  p.  484,  note  2. 

® Tbeophylact,  l.s.c.  The 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

® Ibid.  p.  332. 

® The  Armenian  writers  say  that 
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been  previously  employe*^!  to  remove  Baliram,  \\liom 
the  Persian  monarch  had  not  ceased  to  fear,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  a fugitive  and  an  exile.  The 
Khan  of  the  Turks  had  received  him  with  honour  on 
the  occasion  of  his  flight,  and,  accordhig  to  some 
authors,^  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  mairiage. 
Chosroes  lived 'in  dread  of  the  day  when  the  great 
o-eneral  might  reappear  in  Persia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  hordes,  and  challenge  him  to  renew  the  lately- 
terminated  contest.2  He  therefore  sent  an  envoy  into 
Turkestan,  well  supplied  with  rich  gifts,  whose  instruc- 
tions were  to  procure  by  some  means  or  other  the  death 
of  Bahrain  Having  sounded  the  Khan  upon  the  busi- 
ness  and  met  with  a rebuff,  the  envoy  addressed  liim- 
self  to  the  Khatftn,  the  Khan’s  wife,  and  by  liberal 
presents  induced  her  to  come  into  his  views.  A slave 
was  easily  found  who  undertook  to  carry  out  his  mis- 
tress’s wishes,  and  Bahrain  was  despatched  the  same 

day  by  means  of  a poisoned  dagger.® 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  one  thus  ungrateful  to  his 
friends  and  relentless  to  his  enemies  made,  to  a certain 
e.vtent  profession  of  Christianity.  Little  as  his  heart 
cmi  have  been  penetrated  by  its  spirit,  Chosroes  seems 
certainly,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  to  have  given 
occasion  for  the  suspicion,  which  his  subjects  are  said 
to  have  entertained,^  that  he  designed  to  change  his 
relimon,  and  confess  himself  a convert  to  the  creed  of 
the°Greeks.  During  the  period  of  his  exile,  he  uas  it 
would  seem,  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of 
tlie  Christian  worship  and  faith  ; he  learnt  to  ee  or 

1 Milraan  in  Smith’s  Gibbon,  I 

vol.  V.  p.  374,  note  \ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

2 Tabari,  vol.  n.  p.  302.  ’ 

3 Ibid.  pp.  302-3.  Mirkhond 
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profess  a high  veneration  for  the  Virgin  ; i and  he 
adopted  the  practice,  common  at  the  time,  of  address- 
ing his  prayers  and  vows  to  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
vere  practically  the  principal  objects  of  the  Oriental 
Christians’  devotions.  Sergius,  a martyr  held  in  hiali 
repute  by  the  Christians  of  OsrhoSne  and  Mesopotamfa 
was  adopted  by  the  superstitious  prince  as  a sort  of 
patron-saint ; and  it  became  his  habit,  in  circumstances 
ot  cliflicuity,  to  vow  some  gift  or  other  to  the  shrine  of  St 
bergms  at  Sergiopolis,^  in  case  of  the  event  correspond- 
ing to  Ins  wishes.  Two  occasions  are  recorded  where 
on  sending  his  gift,  he  accompanied  it  with  a letter 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  vow  and  its  fulfil- 
ment ; and  even  the  letters  themselves  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  m a Greek  version.  In  one,  Chosroes  as- 
cribes  the  success  of  his  arms  on  a particular  occasion 
le  influence  of  his  self-chosen  patron  ; in  the  other 
he  credits  him  with  having  procured  by  his  prayers  the 
prepiancy  of  Sira  {Shirin),  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  beloved  of  his  wives.^  It  appears  that  Sira  was  a 


TJieophylact  relates  that,  when 
Probus,  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  was 
^nt  by  Maurice  as  ambassador  to 
Btesiphon  Chosroes  requested  to 
be  allowed  ^ sipht  of  the  portrait 
ot  the  Virgin,  which  he  knew  to  be 
Jn  the  amba.ssador’s  possession. 
Mis  request  being  granted,  he 
advyed  the 'picture,  and  said  that  he 
had  seen  the  original  in  a vision, 
and  had  been  promised  by  her  the 
glories  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

( 1 heophylact.  Sim.  v.  15.) 

Ihe  city  called  Razappa  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Reseph  or  Ra- 
Sjiphe  by  the  ater  Syrians,  received 
the  honourable  appellation  of  Ser- 
giopohs  in  the  course  of  the  hfth 
or  sixth  century,  Rom  tlie  fact 

meV 


K 


= See  Evegr.  II.  E.  vi.  21,  and 
Iheophylact.  Sini.  v.  13,  14. 

As  the  reader  may  perhaps 
desire  a specimen  of  Chosroes’ 
style,  the  opening  passage  of  the 

second  letter  is  here  subjoined; 

^Chosroes,  king  of  kings,  to  the 
peat  martyr  Sergius.  I,  Chosroes, 
king  of  kings,  son  of  Horniisdas 
have  sent  this  alms-dish  (?)  and 
these  other  gifts,  not  for  men  to 
admire  them,  nor  to  the  intent 
that  by  my  words  should  be  made 
known  the  greatness  of  thy  all- 
venerable  name,  but  that  the 

which  has  been  done 
should  be  proclaimed,  and  the  many 
mercies  and  favours  which  I have 
received  of  thee.  For  I hold  it  as 
a piece  of  good^  fortune  that  my 
^pme  should  be  inscribed  upon  thy 
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Christian,  and  that  in  marrying  her  Chosroes  had  con- 
travened the  laws  of  his  country,  which  forbade  the 
kiim  to  have  a Christian  wifed  Her  influence  over 
hiin  was  considerable, '■'  and  she  is  said  to  have  been 
allowed  to  build  numerous  churches  and  inonastenes 
in  and  about  Ctesiphon .«  When  she  died,  Chosroes 
called  in  the  aid  of  sculpture  to  perpetuate  her  image, 
and  sent  her  statue  to  the  Eoman  Emperor,^  to  the 
Turkish  Khan,  and  to  various  other  potentates. 

Chosroes  is  said  to  have  maintained  an  enormous 
serac^lio  ; ® but  of  these  secondary  wives,  none  is  known 
to  us  even  by  name,  except  Kurdiyeh,  the  sister  of  Bah- 
rain and  widow  of  Bostam,  whom  she  murdered  at 


Chosroes’s  suggestion.®  , 

Durin<r  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign  Chosroes 

seems  to°have  been  engaged  in  but  few  wars,  and  those 

of  no  great  importance.  According  to  the  Armenian 

writers^  he  formed  a design  of  depopulating  that  part 

If  Armenia  which  he  had  not  ceded  to  the  Eomans,  by 

making  a general  levy  of  all  the  males  and  marching 

them  off  to  the  East,  to  fight  against  the  Ephthahtes , 

but  the  design  did  not  prosper  since  ^ the  Armenians 

carried  all  before  them,  and  under  their  native  leader, 

Smbat  the  Bagratunian,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  la- 

baristan,  defeated  repeatedly  the  Koushans  and  the 

Ephthahtes,  and  even  engaged  with  success  the  Giea 


ve-sels  Wlien  I was  at  Beramne,  | 
Tbl^ought  thee,  O saint,  that  thou  I 
wouldest  come  to  my  aid,  and  cause 
Sira  to  conceive  in  her  womb.  ^ 

1 'O  yjuhtpoQ  v ddnav  rjptv  ov 

Trapsxn  Xoinriav/li' 

(Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  14 , p.  13  , 

^*2  See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

3 Patkanian  in  Joutvi.  Asiakqi 
for  1806,  p.  194. 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  The 
stories  of  the  loves  of  Shirin  and 
Ferbad,  in  which  the  Persian  poets 
indulge,  are  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted as  history.  Tabari  has  one 
allusion  to  them  (l.s.c.). 

3 Ibid.  p.  305  ; Mirkhond,  p.  404. 

6 See  above,  p.  495. 

7 I’atkanian  in  the  Jouninl  Asu:~ 
tique  for  I860,  p.  1 94. 
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Klian  of  the  Turks,  wlio  came  to  the  support  of  ],is 
vassals  at  the  liead  of  an  army  consisting  of  300  000 
men.  By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Smbat,  tJie  Per- 
sian dominion  was  re-established  in  the  north-eastern 
mountaiyegion,  from  Mount  Demavend  to  the  Hind!; 
ush  , the  Roushans,  Turks,  and  Ephthalites  were 

thrkmied'To^  ’ barbarism,  which  had 

threatened  to^  submerge  the  empire  on  this  side,  was 

effectually  resisted  and  rolled  back. 

With  Pome  Chosroes  maintained  for  eleven  years 
he  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations.  Whatever 
humiliation  he  may  have  felt  when  he  accepted  Z 
terms  on  which  alone  Maurice  was  willing  to  render 
iim  aid,  having  once  agreed  to  them,  he  stifled  all 

llftT  obligations  ‘ 

abstained  from  every  endeavour  to  undo  bylSue 

what  he  had  done,  unwillingly  indeed,  but  yet  with 

n eyes  open.  Once  only  during  tlm  elevei  yl  r 

did  a momentary  cloud  arise  between  him  and  h' 

Wucwr.  I.  ,l.e  eod 

tl.e  Eupfate.  into  P,„;„  «m„, 

wA,  »,!  rc.„,,,e<l  „i„,  ,|„i,  * "‘1 

Chosroes  w^  justly  offended,  and  might  fairlv  Zt 

on  .ocopM  of  „ i tST 

concession  as  a tribnto  i * Z,  ‘^iniecl  the 

but  it  is  probable  that  the  = 


1 7’ 


Theophylact.  Sim. 


T.  L 


Ibid.  viii. 
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Two  years  later,  the  virtuous  but  perhaps  over-rigid 
Maurice  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  the  centurion, 
Phocas,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  popularity  with  the 
army,  boldly  usurped  the  throned  Chosroes  heard  with 
indic^natioii  of  the  execution  of  his  ally  and  friend,  of 
the  insults  offered  to  his  remains,^  and  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  numerous  sons,^  and  of  his  brother^  One 
son  he  heard,  had  been  sent  off  by  Maurice  to  implore 
aid ’from  the  Persians  he  had  been  overtaken  and 
put  to  death  by  the  emissaries  of  the  usurper ; but 
rumour,  always  busy  where  royal  personages  are  con- 
cerned, asserted  that  he  lived,  that  he  had  escaped  his 
pursuers,  and  had  reached  Ctesiphon.  Chosroes  was 
too  much  interested  in  the  acceptance  of  the  rumour  to 
deny  it ; he  gave  out  that  Theodosius  was  at  his  court 
and  notified  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assert  his  rig 
to  the  successionJ  When,  five  months  after  his  coro- 
nation, Phocas  sent  an  envoy  to  announce  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  throne,  and  selected  the  actual  murderer  o 
Maurice  to  fill  the  post,  Chosroes  determined  on  an 
mien  rupture.  He  seized  Lilius,  the  envoy,  threw  him 

into  prison,*  announced  his  intention  of  avenging  us 
deceased  benefactor,  and  openly  declared  war  against 

Eome. 


1 See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 

vol.  V.  pp.  383-5. 

‘•i  The  body  of  the  dead  Maurice 

was  cast  into  the  sea 
Phocas.  (Theophylact.  femi.  viii. 
12,  ad  init.)  His  head  ^yas  cut  oh, 
and  exposed  in  a public  place 

Constantinople.  . 

3 Five  sons  of  Maurice  were 

murdered  before  his  eyes.  <^hie 
was  a mere  infant.  * 

8ini.  viii.  11  ; Theophan.  Chrono- 

p.  213,  C,  1).)  ...  nd 

4 Theophylact.  feim.  vin.  13,  «« 


init. 

3 Ibid.  viii.  9. 

3 Ibid.  viii.  13. 

Theophan.  p.  244,  C.  The 
Orientals  seem  to  have  been  per- 
suaded that  Theodosius  actually  es- 
caped, and  took  refuge  with  Chos- 
roes. (See  Patkaniau  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  18(36,  p.  197  ; Tabari, 
Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.)  Hir- 
khond,  however, is  aw'are  that  iheo- 
dosius  was  killed  with  his  lather 
(jristoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  401). 

8 Theophylact.  Sim.  viii.  lo. 
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The  war  burst  out  the  next  year  (a.d.  603).  On  tlie 
Eoman  side  there  was  disagreement,  and  even  civil 
war ; for  Narses,  who  had  held  high  command  in  the 
East  ever  since  he  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Maurice,  took 
up  arms  against  Phocas,  and,  throwing  himself  into 
Edessa,  defied  the  forces  of  the  usurper.^  Germanus, 
who  commanded  at  Daras,  was  a general  of  small  capa- 
city, and  found  himself  quite  unable  to  make  head, 
either  against  hTarses  in  Edessa,  or  against  Chosroes, 
who  led  his  troops  in  person  into  Mesopotamia.  De- 
feated by  Chosroes  in  a battle  near  Daras,  in  which  he 
received  a mortal  wound,  Germanus  withdrew  to  Con- 
stantia,  where  he  (hed  eleven  days  afterwards.^  A cer- 
tain Leontius,  a eunuch,  took  his  place,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Chosroes  defeated  him  at  Arxamus,  and 
took  a great  portion  of  his  army  prisoners;^  whereupon 
he  was  recalled  by  Phocas,  and  a third  leader,  Doment- 
ziolus,  a nephew  of  the  emperor,  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  Against  him  the  Persian  monarch  thought 
it  enough  to  employ  generals.^  The  war  now  languished 
for  a short  space ; but  in  a.d.  605  Chosroes  came  up  in 
person  against  Daras,  the  great  Eoman  stronghold  in 
these  parts,  and  besieged  it  for  the  space  of  nine 
months,^  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  surrendered.^  The 


^ Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  245, 
A.  X” arses  afterwards  retreated 
from  Edessa  to  Hierapolis  (ib.  p. 
245,  C),  whence,  trusting  to  the 
promises  of  Domentziolus,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  where 
Phocas  burned  him  to  death  (^Trvfji 

^ Ibid.  p.  245,  P>. 

^ Chosroes  beheaded  a consider- 
able number  of  his  prisoners,  pro- 
bably (as  Gibbon  supposes)  because 


he  regarded  them  as  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Maurice. 

^ Theophan.  p.  245,  D. 

^ Bar-hebraeus  ap.  Asseman,  Bibl. 
Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  442. 

® The  fall  of  Daras  is  mentioned, 
not  by  Bar-hebrjeus  only,  but  bv 
Theophanes  {Chronograph,  p.  24(3, 
C),  Cedrenus  (p.  40(3,  A),  and  the 
Armenian  writers  generally.  (See 
Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1866,  pp.  107  and  211.) 
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loss  was  a severe  blow  to  the  Eoman  prestige,  and  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  a long  series  of  calamities. 
Chosroes  took  Tur-abdin,  Hesen-Cephas,  Mardin,  Ca- 
pher-tiita,  and  Amida.^  Two  years  afterwards,  a.d.  607, 
he  captured  Harran  (Carrhas  Ras-ehain  (Eesaina*^),  and 
Edessa,  the  capital  of  Osrhoene,  after  which  he  pressed 
forward  to  the  Euphrates,  crossed  with  his  army  into 
Syria,  and  fell  with  fury  on  the  Eoman  cities  west  of 
the  river.  Mabog  or  Hierapolis,  Kenneserin,  and  Be- 
rhoea  (now  Aleppo),  were  invested  and  taken  ^ in  the 
course  of  one  or  at  most  two  campaigns ; while  at  the 
same  time  (a.d.  609)  a second  Persian  army,  under  a 
general  whose  name  is  unknown,  after  operating  in 
Armenia,  and  taking  Satala  and  Theodosiopolis,^  in- 
vaded Cappadocia  and  threatened  the  great  city  of 
Caesarea  Mazaca,  which  was  the  chief  Eoman  strong- 
hold in  these  parts.  Bands  of  marauders  wasted  the 
open  country,  carrying  terror  through  the  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  which  had  known  nothing 
of  the  horrors  of  war  for  centuries,  and  were  rich  with 
the  accumulated  products  of  industry.  According  to 
Theophanes,®  some  of  the  ravagers  even  penetrated  as 
far  as  Chalcedon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits 
from  Constantinople ; but  this  is  probably  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  event  belonging  to  a later  time.^  No  move- 
ments of  importance  are  assigned  to  a.d.  610 ; but  in 
the  May  of  the  next  year  the  Persians  once  more 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  completely  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed the  Eoman  army  which  protected  Syria,  and 
sacked  the  two  great  cities  of  Apameia  and  Antiocli.® 


1 Bar-hehraens,  vol.  iii.  p.  412. 
^ Patkanian,  p.  211. 

3 Ibid.  p.  108. 

^ Bar-bebraeus,  l.s.c.  ' 

^ Patkanian,  p.  108. 

^ Chronograph,  p.  248,  B. 


See  below,  p.  505. 

® Theopban.  Chronograph,  p,  250, 
D.  TfjJ  Ct  Mntqij  t(tTp(irtv(Tin'  <>t 
Yli^acn  i^ara  Ev()iu<  p a'l  7rop(\a/3i  v 

'Anaf.itiaVf  k.t.X, 
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Meantime  a change  had  occurred  at  Constantinople. 
The  double  revolt  of  Heraclius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  and 
Gregory,  his  lieutenant,  had  brought  the  reign  of  the 
brutal  and  incapable  Phocas  to  an  end,  and  placed  upon 
the  imperial  throne  a youth  of  promise,  innocent  of 
the  blood  of  Maurice,  and  well  inclined  to  avenge  it.^ 
Chosroes  had  to  consider  whether  he  should  adhere  to 
his  original  statement,  that  he  took  up  arms  to  punish 
the  murderer  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  conse- 
quently desist  from  further  hostilities  now  that  Phocas 
was  dead,  or  whether,  throwing  consistency  to  the 
winds,  he  should  continue  to  prosecute  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  change  of  rulers,  and  endeavour  to 
push  to  the  utmost  the  advantage  which  he  had  already 
obtained.  He  resolved  on  this  latter  alternative.  It 
was  while  the  young  Heraclius  was  still  insecure  in  his 
seat  that  he  sent  his  armies  into  Syria,  defeated  the 
Eoman  troops,  and  took  Antioch  and  Apameia.  Fol- 
lowing up  blow  with  blow,  he  the  next  year  (a.d.  612) 
invaded  Cappadocia  a second  time  and  captured  Cmsa- 
rea  Mazaca.^  Two  years  later  (a.d.  614)  he  sent  his 
general,  Shahr-Barz,  into  the  region  east  of  the  Anti- 
libanus,  and  took  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Damascus.^  Prom  Damascus,'  in  the  ensuing  year, 
Shahr-Barz  advanced  against  Palestine,^  and,  summon- 
ing the  Jews  to  his  aid,  proclaimed  a Holy  War  against 
the  Christian  misbelievers,  whom  he  threatened  to 
enslave  or  exterminate.  Twenty-six  thousand  of  these 


^ Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
V.  pp.  388-9. 

* Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  251, 
A ; Bar-hebrssus  ap.  Asseman,  Bihl. 
Or.  vol.  iii.  p,  413.  The  Armenians 
place  the  capture  somewliat  earlier 
(Patkanian,  p.  198). 

® Theophan.  Chronograph. 


D ; Ear-hebraeus,  l.s.c. 

^ The  details  of  the  war  in  Pales- 
tine are  given  most  fully  by  Eu- 
tychius  {Annales^  vol.  ii.  pp.  212-3), 
He  is  confirmed,  generally,  by  Bar- 
hebraeus  (l.s.c.)  and  Theophanes 
i^Chi'onograph,  p.  252,  A). 
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fanatics  flocked  to  his  standard  ; and  having  occupied 
the  Jordan  region  and  Galilee,  Shalir-Barz  in  a.d.  615 
invested  Jerusalem,  and  after  a siege  ol  eighteen  days  ^ 
forced  his  way  into  the  town,  and  gave  it  over  to 
jJunder  and  rapine.  The  cruel  hostility  of  the  J ews 
had  free  vent.  The  churches  of  Helena,  of  Constantine, 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  Eesurrection,  and  many 
others,  were  burnt  or  ruined ; ^ the  greater  part  of  the 
city  was  destroyed;  the  sacred  treasuries  were  plun- 
dered ; the  relics  scattered  or  carried  off ; and  a mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  the  Jews  took  the 
chief  part,  raged  throughout  the  whole  city  for  some 
days.  As  many  as  seventeen  thousand,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  ninety  thousand,  were  slain.°  Thirty- 
five  thousand  were  made  prisoners.^  Among  them 
was  the  aged  patriarch,  Zacharias,  who  was  carried 
captive  into  Persia,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.'’ 
The  Cross  found  by  Helena,  and  believed  to  be  ‘ the 
True  Cross,’  was  at  the  same  time  transported  to 
Ctesiphon,  where  it  was  preserved  with  care  and  duly 
venerated  by  the  Christian  wife  of  Chosroes.^ 

A still  more  important  success  followed.  In  a.d. 
616  Shahr-Barz  proceeded  from  Palestine  into  Egypt, 
which  had  enjoyed  a respite  from  foreign  war  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  surprised  Pelusium,  the  key  of 


^ Patkaniaii,  from  Armenian 
sources  {Jonrnnl  Asiatique  for  1860, 

p.  200). 

^ Eutych,  Annales,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
212  and  210.  Compare  the  Pas- 
chnl  Chronicle^  vol.  i.  p.  385,  11. 

3 Theophanes  says  90,000  (p.  252, 
A)  ; but  this  is  improbable.  Pat- 
kanian’s  Armenian  authorities  give 
tlm  number  as  17,000  {Joiii'n.  As. 
1800,l.s.c.).  The  Paschal  Chmnicle 
says  ‘ many  thousands  of  clergy. 


monks,  and  nuns  ’ (l.s.c.) ; Euty- 
chius  ‘ an  innum^'rable  multitude  ’ 
(Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  212). 

^ Patkanian,  l.s.c. 

^ Eutych.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

® Ibid.  Eutychius  supposes  her 
to  be  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Mau- 
rice ; and  so  the  Orientals  generally. 
Hut  the  marriage  of  Chosroes  with 
this  princess  seems  to  be  a fable. 
Shirin  is  no  doubt  the  wife  intended. 
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the  country,  and,  pressing  forward  across  the  Delta, 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
Alexandria.^  John  the  Merciful,  who  was  the  Patri- 
arch, and  Mcetas  the  Patrician,  who  was  the  governor, 
had  quitted  the  city  before  his  arrival,  and  had  fled  to 
Cyprus.''^  Hence  scarcely  any  resistance  was  luade. 
The  hill  of  Alexandria  was  followed  at  once  by  the 
complete  submission  of  the  rest  of  Egypt.^  Bands  of 
Persians  advanced  up  the  Nile  valley  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  Ethiopia,  and  established  the  authority  of 
Chosroes  over  the  whole  country — a country  in  which 
no  Persian  had  set  foot  since  it  was  wrested  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  from  Darius  Codomannus. 

While  this  remarkable  conquest  was  made  in  the 
south-west,  in  the  north-west  another  Persian  army 
under  another  general,  Saina  or  Shahen,^  starting  from 
Cappadocia,  marched  through  Asia  Minor  to  tlie  shores 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  laid  siege  to  the  strong 
city  of  Chalcedon,  which  lay  upon  the  strait,  just  opposite 
Constantinople.  Chalcedon  made  a vigorous  resistance  \ 
and  Heraclius,  anxious  to  save  it,  had  an  interview 
with  Shahen,  and  at  his  suggestion  sent  three  of  his 
highest  nobles  as  ambassadors  to  Chosroes,^  with  a 


^ Theophan.  Chronoffroph.-p.252, 
B;  Niceph.  De  Rebus  post  Mau~ 
ricium  (jestis,  p,  7,  C ; Eutych.  Ann. 
vol.  ii,  p.  219 ; Mirkhond,  p.  402  •, 
Bar-hebraeus,  l.s.c. 

^ Eutychius,  l.s.c. 
napsAa^doi'  ot  TJspoai  ti'iv  Aiyv- 
vrov,  Kni  . . . AijSrrjv  eiog  AlQioninc, 

(Theophan.  Chronoffraph.  l.s.c.)  So 
too  Bar-hebraeus,  l.s.c.  I do  not 
know  on  what  authority  Gibbon 
says  that  the  Persian  arms  were 
carried  westward  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tripoli,  and  that  the  Greek 
cities  cf  the  Cyrenaica  received  at 
this  time  their  death-blow.  ( De- 


cline and  Foil,  vol.  v.  p.  393.) 

^ Shahen  is  the  form  used  by  the 
Armenian  writers  (Patkanian  in 
Journ.  Asiotique,  1866,  p.  212). 
The  Paschal  Chronicle  has  Saen 
(p.  386,  B).  Saina  is  found  in 
Bar-hebraeus  (Asseman,  liihl.  Or. 
vol.  iii.  p.  413).  Nicephorus  has 
incorrecUy  ' Saitus  ’ {De  Rebus  post 
Mouricium,  p.  2,  C). 

® These  were  Olympius,  the 
praetorian  prefect;  Leontius,  go- 
vernor of  Constantinople,  and  Ama- 
stasiip,  priest  in  charge  of  St. 
Sophia’s.  (Nicephorus,  p.  8 I)  • 
Chron.  Pasch.  l.s.c.)  The  letter 
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humble  request  for  peace.  The  overture  was  ineffectual. 
Chosroes  imprisoned  the  ambassadors  and  entreated 
them  cruelly ; ^ threatened  Shahen  with  death  for  not 
bringing  Heraclius  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  his  throne  v 
and  declared  in  reply  that  he  would  grant  no  terms  of 

peace the  empire  was  his,  and  Heraclius  must  descend 

from  his  throne.^  Soon  afterwards  (a.d.  617)  Chal- 
cedon,  which  was  besieged  through  the  winter,  fell;^ 
and  the  Persians  established  themselves  in  this  import- 
ant stronghold,  within  a mile  of  Constantinople.^  Three 
years  afterwards,  Ancyra  (^Angora)^  which  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  Persian  arms,  was  taken;®  and  Phodes, 
though  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  who  was  without  a 
naval  force,  submitted.^ 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Eoman  possessions  in  Asia  and 
Eastern  Africa  were  lost  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 
The  empire  of  Persia  was  extended  from  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  to  the  Egean  and  the  Nile,  attaining  once 
more  almost  the  same  dimensions  that  it  had  reached 
under  the  first  and  had  kept  until  the  third  Darius.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  their  newly  acquired  provinces 
were  really  subdued,  organised,  and  governed  from 
Ctesiphon,  how  far  they  were  merely  overrun,  plun- 
dered, and  then  left  to  themselves.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  indications  of  the  existence  of  terrible  dis- 

^ Theophan.  p.  252,  C. 

® On  the  width  of  the  canal  of 
Constantinople,  see  the  Author’s 
Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  05,  2nd 
edition. 

® Theophan.  p.  253,  C ; Bar- 
hebrreus,  l.s.c. 

Bar-hebrfeus,  l.s.c. 

® The  conquests  of  Chosroes  com- 
menced in  A.D.  605  (supra,  p.  501). 
Ancyra  and  Rhodes  seem  to  have 
been  taken  in  a.d,  620. 


which  they  carried  to  Chosroes  is 
preserved  in  this  last-named  com- 
pilation. It  is  written  in  the  name 
of  the  Greek  people. 

^ Nicephorus,  p.  9,  A. 

2 Ibid. 

5 So  the  Armenians  (Patkanian, 
p,  201).  Theophanes  says  that 
Chosroes’  answer  was  : ‘ I will 
never  grant  you  peace  till  you 
deny  the  Crucified  One,  whom  you 
call  God,  and  worship  the  sun 
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orders  and  of  something  approaching  to  anarchy  in 
parts  of  the  conquered  territory  during  the  time  tliat  it 
was  held  by  the  Persians  ; on  the  other,  we  seem  to  see 
an  intention  to  retain,  to  govern,  and  even  to  beautify 
it.  Eutychius  relates  ^ that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Pomans  from  Syria,  the  Jews  resident  in  Tyre,  who 
numbered  four  thousand,  plotted  with  their  co-reli- 
gionists of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  Damascus,  and  Galilee, 
a general  massacre  of  the  Tyrian  Christians  on  a certain 
day.  The  plot  was  discovered  ; and  the  Jews  of  Tyre 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  put  the  city  in  a state  of  defence  ; and  when  the 
foreign  Jews,  to  the  number  of  26,000,  came  at  the 
appointed  time,  repulsed  them  from  the  walls,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  This  story  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a complete  and  general  disorganisa- 
tion. But  on  the  other  hand  we  hear  of  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  revenue^  under  Chosroes  II.,  which  seems 
to  imply  the  establishment  in  the  regions  conquered  of 
a settled  government ; and  the  palace  at  Mashita,  dis- 
co\ered  by  a recent  traveller,®  is  a striking  proof  that 
no  temporary  occupation  was  contemplated,  but  that 
Chosroes  regarded  his  conquests  as  permanent  acquisi- 
tions, and  meant  to  hold  them  and  even  visit  them 
occasionally. 

Heraclius  was  now  well  nigh  driven  to  despair. 
The  loss  of  Egypt  reduced  Constantinople  to  want,^ 
and  its  noisy  populace  clamoured  for  food.  The  Avars 


' Eutych,  Annales,  vol,  ii. 
220-3, 


pp. 


^ See  paper  by  M.  Barbier  de 
Meynard  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  180.5,  p.  253. 

Canon 'Iristram.  SeehisX^wfZ 
of  Moab,  pp.  197  €t  seq.  An  ac- 


count of  the  palace  will  be  g’iven  in 
the  Chapter  on  Sassanian  Art  and 
Architecture. 

" Nicephorus,  p.  9,  B.  Famine 
brought  its  usual  companion,  pes- 
tilence, ^ 
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overran  Tlirace,  and  continually  approached  nearer  to 
the  capital.^  The  glitter  of  the  Persian  arms  was  to  be 
seen  at  any  moment,  if  he  looked  from  his  palace  win- 
dows across  the  Bosphorus.  No  prospect  of  assistance 
or  relief  appeared  from  any  quarter.  The  empire  was 
‘ reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  mari- 
time cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic 
coast.’ ^ It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  despondent  monarch  determined  on  flight, 
and  secretly  made  arrangements  for  transporting  him- 
self and  his  treasures  to  the  distant  Carthage,^  where 
he  might  hope  at  least  to  find  himself  in  safety.  His 
ships,  laden  with  their  precious  freight,  had  put  to  sea, 
and  he  was  about  to  follow  them,  when  his  intention 
became  known  or  was  suspected ; the  people  rose ; and 
the  Patriarch,  espousing  their  side,  forced  the  reluctant 
prince  to  accompany  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  there  make  oath  that,  come  what  might,  he  would 
not  separate  his  fortunes  from  those  of  the  imperial 

city.^ 

Baffled  in  his  design  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  by 
flight,  Heraclius  took  a desperate  resolution.  He  would 
leave  Constantinople  to  its  fate,  trust  its  safety  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  its  walls  and  by  the  strait  which 
separated  it  from  Asia,^  embark  with  such  troops  as  he 


1 Nicephorus,  p.  10. 

” Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v . 
p.  390. 

3 Nicephorus,  p.  9,  B. 

4 Ibid.  The  treasure-ships  were 
caught  in  a tempest.  Some  sank  ; 
others  were  cast  upon  the  S}"rian 
shore,  and  the  spoil,  being  con- 
veyed to  Chosroes,  formed  the 
treasure  called  Badaioei'd,  or  ‘ wind- 
fall,’ which  was  among  the  glories 


of  his  palace  (Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p. 
305). 

* The  importance  of  this  barrier 
was  evidenced  not  only  on  this 
occasion,  when  for  ten  years  the 
heights  of  Chalcedon  were  occupied 
by  a Persian  host,  but  even  more 
remarkably  in  later  times,  when 
for  centuries  it  proved  an  impedi- 
ment which  the  Turks  could  not 
overleap. 
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could  collect,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  The  one  advantage  which  he  had  over  his 
adversary  was  his  possession  of  an  ample  navy,  and 
consequent  command  of  the  sea  and  power  to  strike 
his  blows  unexpectedly  in  different  quarters.  On 
making  known  his  intention,  it  was  not  opposed, 
either  by  the  people  or  by  the  Patriarch.^  He  was 
allowed  to  coin  the  treasures  of  the  various  churches 
into  money, 2 to  collect  stores,  enrol  troops,  and,  on  the 
Easter  Monday  ^ of  a.d.  622,  to  set  forth  on  his  expe- 
dition. His  fleet  was  steered  southward,  and,  though 
forced  to  contend  with  adverse  gales,^  made  a speedy 
and  successful  voyage  through  the  Propontis,  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Egean,  and  the  Cilician  Strait,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,^  in  the  angle  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
The  position  was  well  chosen,  as  one  where  attack  was 
difficult,  where  numbers  would  give  little  advantage,  and 
where  consequently  a small  but  resolute  force  might 
easily  maintain  itself  against  a greatly  superior  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  a post  from  which  an  advance 
might  conveniently  be  made  in  several  directions, 
and  which  menaced  almost  equally  Asia  Minor,  Syria’ 
and  Armenia.  Moreover,  the  level  tract  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  was  broad  enough  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  such  an  army  as  Heraclius  commanded,  and 
allowed  him  to  train  his  soldiers  by  exercises  and  sham 
fights  to  a familiarity  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 


fleot  sailsd  to  T*ylcB,  ^Xon  ©niin 
est  dubitandum/  as  Quercius  ob- 
serves {Annotationes  in  Georgium 
Pisicl.  p.  100),  ‘quas  Noster  nominat 
Pylas,  eas  esse  quse  in  historiis 
celeberrimse  sunt,  et  Armenije 

et  Dilipijn  Trol  '' ' 


^Xon  enim 


Acroas.  i.  182-5.  This  writer  ac- 


2 Ibid. 

3 Georg.  Pisid.  De  Exped.  Pers. 


companied  the  expedition. 
^ Ibid.  i.  170-252. 
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movements  of  a battle.^  He  conjectured,  rightly  enough, 
that  he  would  not  long  be  left  unmolested  by  the 
enemy.  Shahr-Barz,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  and 
Egypt,  was  very  soon  sent  against  him ; ^ and,  after 
various  movements,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  two  armies  in  the  moun- 
tain country  towards  the  Armenian  frontier,  in  which 
the  hero  of  a hundred  fights  was  defeated,^  and  the 
Komans,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Maurice, 
obtained  a victory.  After  this,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  Heraclius,  accompanied  probably  by  a portion 
of  his  army,  returned  by  sea  to  Constantinople.^ 

The  next  year  the  attack  was  made  in  a different 
quarter.  Having  concluded  alliances  with  the  Khan  of 
the  Khazars  and  some  other  chiefs  of  inferior  power,^ 
Heraclius  in  the  month  of  March  embarked  with  5,000 
men,^  and  proceeded  from  Constantinople  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea  first  to  Trebizond,^  and  then  to  Mingrelia 
or  Lazica.®  There  he  obtained  contingents  from  his 
allies,  which,  added  to  the  forces  collected  from  Trebi- 
zond  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  may  perhaps  have 
raised  his  troops  to  the  number  of  120,000,  at  which 
we  find  them  estimated.^  With  this  army,  he  crossed 


1 Geor^.  Pisid.  ii.  44-176 ; Theo- 
pban.  p.  254,  B. 


ment  made  by  the  army  after  the 
battle.  Neither  does  Theophanes. 


3 Ibid.  p.  256,  A,  B ; Georg. 
Pisid.  Acroas.  iii.  210-275. 


^ Theophan.  p.  256,  C.  Gibbon 
says  that  after  the  battle  ‘ Heraclius 
boldly  ascended  the  heights  of 
Mount  Taurus,  directed  his  march 
through  the  plains  of  Cappadocia, 
and  e'stablished  his  troops  for  the 
winter  in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  llalys  ’ 
{Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  401). 
He  seems  to  quote  George  of  Pisi- 
dia  as  his  authority;  but  that 
writer  says  nothing  of  any  move- 


* Theophan.  p.  255,  B. 


3 Eutych.  Annales,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
The  Khazar  alliance  is  mentioned 
by  the  Armenian  writers  (Pat- 
kanian  in  Journ.  Asiatique  for  Ibbb, 
p.  213).  Nicephorus  puts  it  for- 
ward very  strongly  {De  Felnis  pod 
Maiiricium,  p.  11  C).  but  calls  the 


Khazars  Turks. 


3 Eutych.  Annales,  l.s.c. 


Ibid. 

3 Moyse  de  Khaghank,  quoted 


p.  11,  B. 

3 Patkanian,  p.  201. 
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tlie  Araxes,*  and  invaded  Armenia.  Chosroes,  on  re- 
ceiving tke  intelligence,  proceeded  into  Azerbijan  with 
40,000  men,  and  occupied  the  strong  city  of  Canzaca,^ 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  marked  by  the  rum’s 
known  as  Takht-i-Suleiman.^  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  two  other  armies,  which  he  had  sent  on  in 
advance,  one  of  them  commanded  by  Shahr-Barz,  the 
other  by  Shahen,  to  effect  a junction  and  ojipose  them- 
selves to  the  further  progress  of  the  emperor.^  The  two 
generals  were,  however,  tardy  in  their  movements,*  or 
af  any  rate  were  outstripped  by  the  activity  of  Hera- 
chus,  who,  pressing  forward  from  Armenia  into  Azerbi- 
jan, directed  his  march  upon  Canzaca,  hoping  to  briu« 
the  Great  King  to  a battle.  His  advance-guard  of  Sara*^ 
cens  did  actually  surprise  the  picquets  of  Chosroes;®  but 
the  king  himself  hastily  evacuated  the  Median  strono-- 
iiold,  and  retreated  southwards  through  Ardelan  to- 
wards the  Zagros  mountains,  thus  avoiding  the  en- 
gagement which  was  desired  by  his  antagonist  The 
army,  on  witnessing  the  flight  of  their  monarch,  broke 
up  and  dispersed.’'  Heraclins  pressed  upon  the  flyino- 
host  and  slew  all  whom  he  caught,  but  did  not  suffer 
himseh  to  be  diverted  from  his  main  object,  which 
was  to  overtake  Chosroes.  His  pursuit,  however,  was 
unsuccessfol.  Chosroes  availed  himself  of  the  rough 
and  difficult  country  which  lies  between  Azerbijan  and 
le  Mesopotamian  lowland,  and  by  moving  from  place 


^ Patkanian,  p.  204. 

2 Theopban.  Chronograph,  p.  257, 
-L) ; Cedrenus,  p,  412.  ’ 

XT  excellent  article  of  Sir 

il.  Kawlmson  in  the  Jmrnal  of  the 
lioyal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  x. 
art.  ii. 

“ Theopban.  p.  257,  A,  B. 

_ " Nicephorus  says  that  Heraclins 
intercepted  the  despatch  which 


Chosroes  had  addressed  to  Shahr- 
Barz,  recalling  him  to  his  aid,  and 
altered  the  words  of  it,  thus  de- 
ceiving the  Persian  general,  who, 
imaoiiiiQg-  that  he  was  not  wanted 
by  Lhosroes,  proceeded  on  to  Chal- 
cedon  (De  i^ost  Mauricium, 

p.  U,  B,  t).  ’ 

® Theopban.  p.  258,  A 
^ Ibid.  ^ ' ■ 
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to  place  contrived  to  baffle  his  enemy. ^ Winter  arrived, 
and  Heraclius  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  con- 
tinue his  quest  at  the  risk  of  having  to  pass  the  cold 
season  in  the  enemy’s  country,  far  from  all  his  re- 
sources, or  relinquish  it  and  retreat  to  a safe  position. 
Finding  his  soldiers  divided  in  their  wishes,  he  trusted 
the  dedsion  to  chance,  and  opening  the  Gospel  at  ran- 
dom settled  the  doubt  by  applying  the  first  passage 
that  met  his  eye  to  its  solution.  The  passage  suggested 
retreat ; and  Heraclius,  retracing  his  steps,  recrossed 
the  Araxes,  and  wintered  in  Albania.^ 

The  return  of  Heraclius  was  not  unmolested.  He 
had  excited  the  fanaticism  of  the  Persians  by  destroy- 
ing, wherever  he  went,  the  temples  of  the  Magians," 
and  extinguishing  the  sacred  fire,  which  it  was  a part 
of  their  religion  to  keep  continually  burning.  He  had 
also  everywhere  delivered  the  cities  and  villages  to  the 
flames,  and  carried  off  many  thousands  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  exasperated  enemy  consequently  hung  upon 
his  rear,  impeded  his  march,  and  no  doubt  caused  him 
considerable  loss,  though,  when  it  came  to  fighting 
Heraclius  always  gained  the  victory.^  He  reached 
Albania  without  sustaining  any  serious  disaster,  and 
even  brought  with  him  50,000  captives ; but  motives 
of  pity,  or  of  self-interest,  caused  him  soon  afterwards 
to  set  these  prisoners  free.^  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  feed  and  house  them  through  the  long  and  severe 
winter,  and  disgraceful  to  sell  or  massacre  them. 


1 'Ev  ravTaigralQ 

k TOTTOV  0 XonpoiiQ  Kin  o 

'llpaicXHog  ToiTov  diaxcwv 
TToXtig  tTTopPrpJti’  Kai  ^ J 

pban.  p.  268,  B.)  It  is  evident 
that  Chosroes  did  not  fly  straight  to 
Dastagherd,  hut  kept  to  the  moun- 
tain country,  continually  shitting 


his  quarters. 

2 Theophan.  l.s.c.  ; Patkauian, 
p.  205. 

^ Nicephorus,  De  Rebus  post 
Mauricium,  p.  12,  A. 

^ Theophan.  p.  258,  C. 

5 Ibid. 
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lu  the  ye.ar  a.d.  624  Chosroes  took  the  offensive, 
and,  before  Heraclius  had  quitted  his  winter  quarters, 
sent  a general,  at  the  head  of  a force  of  picked  troops’ 
into  Albania,^  witli  the  view  of  detaining  him  in  that 
1 emote  province  during  the  season  of  military  operations. 
But  Sarablagas  feared  his  adversary  too  much  to  be 
able  very  effectually  to  check  his  movements  ; he  was 
content  to  guard  the  passes,  and  hold  the  high  ground, 
without  hazarding  an  engagement.  Heraclius  contrived 
after  a time  to  avoid  him,  and  penetrated  into  Persia 
through  a series  of  plains,  probably  those  along  the 
course  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes.  1°  was 
now  his  wish  to  push  rapidly  southward ; but  the  auxili- 
aries on  whom  he  greatly  depended  ^ were  unwilling ; 
and,  while  he  doubted  what  course  to  take,  three  Per- 
sian armies,  under  commanders  of  note,^  closed  in  uiion 
nm,  and  threatened  his  small  force  with  destruction 
Heraclius  feigned  a disordered  flight,  and  drew  on  him 
an  attack  from  two  out  of  the  three  chiefs,  which  he 
easily  repelled.  Then  he  fell  upon  the  third,  Shahen 
and  completely  defeated  him.  A way  seemed  to  be  thus 
opened  lor  him  into  the  heart  of  Per.sia,  and  he  once 
more  set  off  to  seek  Chosroes ; but  now  his  allies  beo-an 
o desert  his  standard,  and  return  to  their  homes  • * die 
defeated  Persians  rallied  and  impeded  his  march  ; he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a third  victory  at 
a place  which  Theophanes  calls  Salban,®  where  he  sur- 


' Theophan.  p.  258,  I).  Com- 
pare Moyse  de  Kaghank,  as  re- 
pnited  bv  Patkanian,  Journal  Asia- 
tiqne,  1856,  p.  205. 

The  Lazi,  Abasgi,  and  Iberians 
are^speciallj-  mentioued  (Theonhan. 
p.  2o0,  A).  ^ B 

3 Sbahr-Piarz,  Shaken,  and  Shah- 
rapghakan  (or  Sarablagas). 


^ Theopban.  p.  260,  B. 

^ Salban  is  identified  by  Sir  II 
Rawlinson  with  the  modern  city 
of  Van,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  {Journal  of  Geoyraph. 
&OC.  TOI  X.  p 90).  ‘Sal,’  he 

IS  f'ldeiitly  the  Kurdish 
tihal  or  Mar,  sigiiifyinf?  a citv, 
and  Ban  is  the  same  word  wliich 
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prised  Shahr-Parz  in  tlie  dead  of  the  night,  massacred 
his  troops,  his  wives,  his  officers,  and  the  mass  ot  the 
population,  which  fought  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
liouses,  took  the  general’s  arms  and  equipage,  and  was 
within  a little  of  capturing  Shahr-Barz  himselfd  The 
remnant  of  the  Persian  army  fled  in  disorder,  and  was 
hunted  down  by  Heraclius,  who  pursued  the  fugitives 
unceasingly  till  the  cold  season  approached,  and  he  had 
to  retire  into  cantonments.  The  half-burnt  Salban 
afforded  a welcome  shelter  to  his  troops  during  the 
snows  and  storms  of  an  Armenian  winter.^ 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  the  indefatigable  empe- 
ror again  set  his  troops  in  motion,  and,  passing  the  lofty 
ran«e  ® which  separates  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  from 
the'streams  that  flow  into  the  Upper  Tigris  struck  that 
river  or  rather  its  large  affluent,  the  Biths  Chai,  m 
seven  days  from  Salban,  crossed  into  Arzanene,  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  recovered  Martyropolis  and  Amida,“ 
which  had  now  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
sians for  twenty  years.®  At  Amida  he  made  a halt 
and  wrote  to  inform  the  Senate  of  Constautmople  ot 
his  position  and  his  victories,  intelligence  which  they 
must  have  received  gladly  after  having  lost  sight  of 
him  for  above  a twelvemonth.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  undisturbed.  Before  the  end  of  March 
Shahr-Barz  had  again  taken  the  field  in  force,  had 
occupied  the  usual  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  anc 
threatened  the  line  of  retreat  which  Heraclius  had 


is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and 
fban  bv  Cedrenus ; the  title  ot 
Salban  being,  thus,  literally  the  | 

Theophan.  p.  261,  A. 

2 Ibid.  p.  261,  B. 

3 Mr.  Layard  found  snow  on  the 
mountain-range  between  Van  and 


Mukus  in  the  month  of  August 
(^NineveJi  mid  Bahyhn,  p.  418  ).^ 

^ This  is  the  conjecture  of  Sir 
H.  Hawlinson  (Journal  of  Geo- 
qraph.  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  91). 

3 Theophan.  p.  261,  B. 

3 See  above,  p.  502. 
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looked  upon  as  open  to  him.  Unable  to  cross  the 
Euphrates  by  the  bridge,  which  Sliahr-Barz  had  broken, ' 
the  emijeror  descended  the  stream  till  he  found  a ford, 
when  he  transported  his  army  to  the  other  bank,  and 
hastened  by  way  of  Samosata  and  Germa-nica3a  ^ into 
Cilicia.  Here  he  was  once  more  in  his  own  territory, 
with  the  sea  close  at  hand,  ready  to  bring  him  supplies 
or  afford  him  a safe  retreat,  in  a position  with  whose 
advantages  he  was  familiar,^  where  broad  plains  gave 
an  opportunity  for  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  deep  rapid 
rivers  rendered  defence  easy.  Heraclius  took  up  a 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sams  {Syhun),  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  bridge  by  which 
alone  the  stream  could  be  crossed.^  Shahr-Barz  fol- 
lowed, and  ranged  his  troops  along  the  left  bant, 
placing  the  archers  m the  front  line,  while  he  made 
preparations  to  draw  the  enemy  from  the  defence  of 
the  bridge  into  the  plain  on  the  other  side.  He  was  so 
ar  successful  that  the  Eoman  occupation  of  the  bridge 
was  endanpred  ; but  Heraclius,  by  his  personal  valour 
and  by  almost  superhuman  exertions, « restored  the 
day ; with  his  own  hand  he  struck  down  a Persian  of 
gigantic  stature  and  flung  him  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river;  then  pushing  on  with  a few  companions,  he 
charged  the  Persian  host  in  the  plain,  receiving  un- 
aunted  a shower  of  blows,  while  he  dealt  destruction 
on  all  sides.  The  fight  was  prolonged  until  the  even- 


^ Theophan.  p.  262,  A. 

2 Germa-nicfea  is  not  often  heard 
ot  5 but  Its  position  is  clearly  marked 
by  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  which 
shows  It  to  have  lain  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  Samosata,  in  the 
Commagene  (pp. 

^ See  above,  pp.  509-510. 


L L 2 


^ Theophan.  p.  262,  B. 

^ p.262,D, 

(l}'ripU)7rOV.  “ 

■ " P;  Sl'nlir-Barz 

18  said  to  have  remarked  on  his 
conduct  to  one  of  his  officers*— 
O Cosmas,  dost  thou  see  the  em- 
peror, ])ow  boldly  he  engao-es  in 
the  battle,  against  what  a multi- 
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ing,  and  even  then  was  undecided;  but  Shahr-Barz  had 
convinced  himself  that  he  could  not  renew  the  combat 
with  any  prospect  of  victory.  He  therefore  retreated 
during  the  night,  and  withdrew  from  Cilicia.^  Ileraclms, 
finding  himself  free  to  march  where  he  ]fieased,  crossed 
the  Taurus,  and  proceeded  to  Sebaste  (Sivas),  upon  the 
Halys,  where  he  wintered  in  the  heart  of  Cappadocia, 
about’  half-way  between  the  two  seas.  According  to 
Theophanes,^  the  Persian  monarch  was  so  much  enraged 
at  this  bold  and  adventurous  march,  and  at  the  success 
which  had  attended  it,  that,  by  way  of  revenging  him- 
self on  Heraclius,  he  seized  the  treasures  of  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  his  dominions,  and  compelled  t le 
orthodox  believers  to  embrace  the  Nestorian  heresy. 

The  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  war  had  now  arrived, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  lay  the  balance 
of  advantage.  If  Chosroes  still  maintained  his  hold  on 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Chalcedon,  if 
his  troops  still  flaunted  their  banners  within  sight  of 
Constantinople,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  had  seen 
his  hereditary  dominions  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
armies  of  his  adversary ; he  had  had  his  best  gene- 
rals defeated,  his  cities  and  palaces  burnt,  his  favourite 
provinces  wasted;  Heraclius  had  proved  himselt  a most 
formidable  opponent ; and  unless  some  vital  blow  cou  c 
be  dealt  him  at  home,  there  was  no  forecasting^  the 
damage  that  he  might  not  inflict  on  Persia  by  a fiesli 
invasion.  Chosroes  therefore  made  a desperate  attempt 
to  brimv  the  war  to  a close  by  an  effort,  the  success  o 
which  would  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world 
Haviim  enrolled  as  soldiers,  besides  Persians,  a vast 


tude  lie  contends  filone,  '‘“'J  I'”"’ 
like  an  anvil,  be  eiues  not  foi  the 
blows  showered  upon  him  . 


1 Theophan.  p.  -b3,  A. 

2 Ibid.  p.  -203,  B. 
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number  of  foreigners  and  slaves/  and  having  concluded 
a close  alliance  with  the  Khan  of  the  Avars,  he  formed 
two  great  armies, ^ one  of  which  was  intended  to  watcli 
Heraclius  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the  other  co-operated 
with  the  Avars  and  forced  Constantinople  to  surrender. 
Ihe  army  destined  to  contend  with  the  emperor  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Shahen ; that  which  was 
to  bear  a part  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  was  com- 
mitted to  Shahr-Barz.  It  is  remarkable  that  Heraclius, 
though  quite  aware  of  his  adversary’s  plans,  instead 
of  seeking  to  baffle  them,  made  such  arrangements  as 
facilitated  the  attempt  to  put  them  into  execution..  He 
divided  his  own  troops  into  three  bodies,  one  only  of 
which  he  sent  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  his  capital."  The 
second  body  he  left  Avith  his  brother  Theodore,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a sufficient  match  for  Shahen.  With  the 
third  division  he  proceeded  eastward  to  the  remote 
pio\ince  of  Tazica,^  and  there  engaged  in  operations 
which  could  but  very  slightly  affect  the  general  course 
of  the  war.  The  Khazars  were  once  more  called  in  as 
allies ; and  their  Khan,  Ziebel,  who  coveted  the  plunder 
of  Tiflis,  held  an  interview  with  the  emperor  in  the 
sight  of  the  Persians  who  guarded  that  town,  adored 
his  majesty,  and  received  from  his  hands  the  diadem 
that  adorned  his  own  brow.^  Eichly  entertained,  and 
presented  with  all  the  plate  used  in  the  banquet,  with  a 
royal  robe,  and  a pair  of  pearl  earrings,  promised  more- 
over the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (whose  portrait  he 

^rpartr’ffctc  ts  icni  TroXirat; 

Kai^  o-Khac.  (Theopban.  l.s.c.) 

This  levy  of  slaves  and  foreigners 
is  a striking  indication  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  Persia. 

Gibbon  says  ^the  new  levies 
were  divided  into  three  formidable 
bodies  ’ {Decline  and  Fall^  vol.  v. 


have  misunderstood  Theophanes. 

^ Georgius  Pisid.  Bell.  Avaricnm, 
1.  280  ; Theopban.  Chronograph. 
p.  2(d3,  C. 

^ Theopban.  l.s.c. 

Behus  post 

Mauricmm.  n.  11.  1) 
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was  sliown)  in  marriage,  the  barbarian  chief,  dazzled 
and  flattered,  readily  concluded  an  alliance,  and  asso- 
ciated his  arms  with  those  of  the  Eomansd  A joint 
attack  was  made  upon  Tiflis,^  and  the  town  ^\as  re- 
duced to  extremities  ; when  Sarablagas,  with  a thou- 
sand men,  contrived  to  throw  himself  into  it,  and  the 
allies,  disheartened  thereby,  raised  the  siege  and  retired. 

Meanwhile,  in  Asia  Minor,  Theodore  engaged  the 
army  of  Shah^n ; and,  a violent  hailstorm  raging  at  the 
time,  which  drove  into  the  enemy’s  face,  while  the 
Eomans  were,  comparatively  speaking,  sheltered  from 
its  force,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  his  antagonist  with 
great  slaughter.  Chosroes  was  infuriated ; and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  sovereign  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
mind  of  Shahen,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  sickened 
and  died.  The  barbarous  monarch  gave  orders  that 
his  corpse  should  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  the  court, 
ill  order  that  he  might  p'atify  his  spleen  by  treating  it 

with  the  grossest  indignity.^ 

At  Constantinople  the  Persian  cause  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Shahr-Barz,  from  Chalcedon,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Khan  of  the  Avars,  and  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  the  imperial  city.  From  their  seats 
beyond  the  Danube  a host  of  barbarians— Avars,  Slaves, 
Gepidai,  Bulgarians,^  and  others— advanced  through  the 
passes  of  Hannus  into  the  plains  of  Thrace,  destroying 
and  ravaaing.  The  population  fled  before  them  and 


^ NicepRorus,  D&  Mebus  jyost 
Mmiricium,  p.  12,  A.  Compare 

Theophaii.  p.  264,  B. 

3 This  fact,  and  those  which 
follow,  are  derived  from  the  Ar- 
menian writers.  (See^  Patkanian  s 
dijiest  of  Armenian  history  in  the 
Jouniai  Asiutique  for  I860,  p.  w06.) 
3 Theophan.  p.  263,  D. 


Georgius  Bisid.  Bell.  Avar. 
1.  107 ; Theophan,  p.  263,  C.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
the  vanguard  of  the  invadei*s  num- 
bered 30,000  men  (p.  302,  B). 
The  entire  force  is  reckoned  by 
George  the  Bisidian  at  80,000 
{Bell.  Avar.  1.  210). 
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sought  the  protection  of  the  city  walls,  which  had  been 
carefully  strengthened  in  expectation  of  the  attack,  and 
were  in  good  order.  ^ The  hordes  forced  the  outer 
works  ; but  all  their  efforts,  though  made  both  by  land 
and  sea,  were  unavailing  against  the  main  defences; 
their  attempt  to  sap  the  wall  failed  : their  artillery 
was  met  and  crushed  by  engines  of  greater  power 
a fleet  of  Slavonian  canoes,  which  endeavoured  to 
force  an  entrance  by  the  Golden  Horn,^  was  destroyed 
or  driven  ashore  ; ^ the  towers  with  which  they  sought 
to  overtop  the  Avails  were  burnt ; ^ and,  after  ten  days 
of  constantly  repeated  assaults,^  the  barbarian  leader 
became  convinced  that  he  had  undertaken  an  impos- 
sible enterprise,  and,  having  burnt  his  engines  and  his 
siege-works,^  he  retired.  The  result  might  have  been 
different  had  the  Persians,  who  were  experienced  in 
the  attack  of  walled  places,  been  able  to  co-operate 
with  him  ; but  the  narrow  channel  which  flowed  be- 
tween Chalcedon  and  the  Golden  Horn  proA^ed  an  in- 
surmountable barrier ; the  Persians  had  no  ships,  and 
the  canoes  of  the  Slavonians  Avere  quite  unable  to  con- 
tend Avith  the  poAverful  galleys  of  the  Byzantines,  so 
that  the  transport  of  a body  of  Persian  troops  from 
Asia  to  Europe  by  their  aid  proved  impracticable.^ 
Shahr-Barz  had  the  annoyance  of  witnessing  the  efforts 
and  defeat  of  his  allies,  AAuthout  having  it  in  his  poAver 
to  take  any  active  steps  towards  assisting  the  one  or 
hindering  the  other. 

The  Avar  now  approached  its  termination  ; for  tlie 


1 Georg.  Pisid.  Bell.  Avar.  11. 
269-273  and  293-7. 

2 Chron.  Paschale,  p.  393,  D. 

Oi  Afiapetg  . , , tig  aKcKpij  yXvTrrd 
tK  Toil  IfTTp'JV  TrXi'iUiig  ur.tlpo}'  h ai 
dpi  pov  Kpi'iTToi’  trtyicavTfg  t o v 
KoXtTOV  TOV  KipciTug  iTTi\llpu)(T.iV 


(Tbeophan.  Chrono(/raph.-p.2(j4:  C). 
^ Chron.  Pasch.  p.  396,  C.  ^ 

^ Ibid.  p.  394,  A. 

Tbeophan.  l.s  c. 

Chron.  Pasch.  p.  396,  D, 

® Ibid.  p.  396,  A,  B. 
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last  hope  of  the  Persians  had  failed ; and  Heracliiis,  with 
his  mind  set  at  rest  as  regarded  his  eapital,  was  free  to 
strike  at  any  part  of  Persia  that  he  pleased,  and,  having 
the  prestige  of  victory  and  the  assistance  of  the  Khazars, 
was  likely  to  carry  all  before  him.  It  is  not  clear  ^ 
how  he  employed  himself  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  A.D.  627  ; but  in  the  September  of  that  year  he 
started  from  Lazica  ^ with  a large  Eoman  army  and  a 
contingent  of  40,000  Kh^zar  horse,^  resolved  to  sur- 
prise his  adversary  by  a winter  campaign,  and  hoping 
to  take  him  at  a disadvantage.  Passing  rapidly  through 
Armenia  and  Azerbijan  without  meeting  an  enemy  that 
dared  to  dispute  his  advance,  suffering  no  loss  except 
from  the  guerilla  warfare  of  some  bold  spirits  among 
the  mountaineers  of  those  regions,^  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  defection  of  the  Khazars,^  who  de- 
clined to  accompany  him  further  south  than  Azerbijan, 
that  he  would  cross  the  Zagros  mountains  into  Assyria, 
and  make  a dash  at  the  royal  cities  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian region,  thus  retaliating  upon  Chosroes  for  the 
Avar  attack  upon  Constantinople  of  the  preceding  year, 
undertaken  at  his  instigation.  Chosroes  himself  liad 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years  fixed  his  court  at  Dasta- 
gherd  6 in  the  plain  country,  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
north  of  Ctesiphon.^  It  seemed  to  Heracliiis  that  this 


1 Some  of  the  Oriental  autho- 
rities (^Elniacin,  Hist,  Scivncc^i.  pp. 
13-16  ; Mirkhond,  Ilisioire  cles  Sas- 
sanides,  p.  402)  place  him  in  Meso- 
potamia at  this  period;  but  it 
seems  very  improbable  that,  m 
that  case,  he  would  have  made  his 


6 Ibid.  p.  268,  A.  The  motive 
of  his  removal  from  Ctesiphon  is 
said  to  have  been  a prophecy  that 
when  he  should  next  enter  Ctesi- 
phon he  would  perish  (Theophan. 
p20n,A). 


that  case. 


attack  A'owi  Lazica  in  the  autumn. 

^ Theophan.  p.  2(54,  I>. 

3 Ibid.  p.  264,  B. 

4 Ibid.  p.  265,  A. 

3 Ibid  : Of  TovpKot,  TCP 

ouCji’TtQ  Kcti  Tu^  nvi't^tTg  kTrdpi'pag 


’ On  the  position  of  Bastagherd, 
see  the  remarks  of  Sir  II.  Hawlin- 
son  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geoyraph. 
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position  might  perhaps  be  reached,  and  an  effective 
blow  struck  against  tlie  Persian  power.  He  hastened, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  mountains ; and  the  9th  of 
October  saw  him  at  Chnmthas,^  in  the  low  country,  not 
far  from  Arbela,  where  he  refreshed  his  army  by  a 
week  s rest.  He  miglit  now  easily  have  advanced  along 
tlie  great  post-road  which  connected  Arbela  with  Has- 
tagherd  and  Ctesiphon  ; but  he  had  probably  by  this 
time  received  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
Peisians,  and  was  aware  that  by  so  doing  he  woidd 
place  himself  between  two  fires,  and  run  the  chance  of 
being  intercepted  in  his  retreat.  For  Chosroes,  having 
collected  a large  force,  had  sent  it,  under  Ehazates,  a 
new  general,  into  Azerbijan  ; ^ and  this  force,  having 
reached  Canzaca,  found  itself  in  the  rear  of  Heracliu^, 
between  him  and  Lazica.  Heraclius  appears  not  to 
have  thought  it  safe  to  leave  this  enemy  behind  him, 
and  therefore  he  idled  away  above  a month  in  the  Zab 
region,  waiting  for  Ehazates  to  make  his  appearance. 
That  general  had  strict  orders  from  the  Great  King  to 
fight  the  Eomans  wherever  he  found  them,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence ; " and  he  therefore  followed, 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  upon  Heraclius’s  footsteps,  and 
early  in  December  came  up  with  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nineveh.  Both  parties  were  anxious  for 


Society,  \o\.  X.  pp.  9f5-6  5 and  com- 
pare Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p. 
•300. 

’ Theophanes,  according  to  his 
present  text,  says  Chaniaetha,  or 
Chanisetha  (p.  265,  B)  ,*  but  this  is 
probably  to  be  corrected  from  Theo- 
phylact  of  Simocatta,  who  puts 
ChncCthas  in  about  the  same  locality 
{Hist.  V.  8 ; supra,  p.  485). 

2 Theophan,  p.  265,  A,  B.  Nice- 
pborus  calls  him  Rhuzates  {He 
liebus  post  Mauricium,  p.  13,  C)  j 


the  Armenian  writers  Bhodja  Veh 
(I  atkanian  in  the  Journ.  A.siatique. 
1866,  p.  207).  ^ ' 

^ Theophan.  p.  265,  D.  The 
Armenians  say  that  Rhazates, 
having:  represented  to  Chosroes  the 
certainty  of  defeat,  was  told  in 
answer  that  he  could  at  any  rate 
fight  and  die.  ‘ My  God,’  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘judge  between  me  and 
my  pitiless  king ! ’ But  he  obeyed 
fought,  and  fell  (Patkanian,  l.s.c  ) ' 
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an  immediate  engagement,  Ehazates  to  carry  out  his 
master’s  orders,  Heracliiis  because  he  had  heaid  that 
his  adversary  would  soon  receive  a reinforcement. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  kith  of  December,  in 
the  open  plain  to  the  north  of  Nineveh.^  It  was  con- 
tested from  early  dawn  to  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
day,  and  was  finally  decided,  more  by  the  accident  that 
Khazates  and  the  other  Persian  commanders  were  slam, 
than  by  any  defeat  of  the  soldiers.  Heraclius  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  personally  during  the  fight 
by  many  valiant  exploits  ; ^ but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  exhibited  any  remarkable  strategy  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  Persians  lost  their  generals,  their,  chariots, 
and  as  many  as  twenty-eight  standards  but  they  were 
not  routed,  nor  driven  from  the  field.  They  merely 
drew  off  to  the  distance  of  two  bowshots,^  and  there 
stood  firm  till  after  nightfall.  During  the  night  they 
fell  back  further  upon  their  fortified  camp,  collected 
their  baggage,  and  retired  to  a strong  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
reinforcement  which  Chosroes  had  sent  to  their  aid  ; ^ 
and  thus  strengthened  they  ventured  to  approach  He- 
rLlius  once  more,  to  hang  on  his  rear,  and  impede  his 
movements.  He,  after  his  victory,  had  resumed  his 
march  southward,  had  occupied  Nineveh,  recrossed  t le 
Great  Zab,  advanced  rapidly  through  Adiabene  to  the 
Lesser  Zab,  seized  its  bridges  by  a forced  march  of 
forty-eight  (Koman)  miles,  and  conveyed  his  army 


1 Theophan.  p.  266,  A. 

2 This  appears  from  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  Nineveh  by  Heraclius. 

3 Theophan.  p.  266,  A,  B.  Gib- 
bon makes  Heraclius  kill  Hhazates 
himself  {Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  400 ) ; but  I do  not  so  under- 
stand Theophanes.  Nicephorus  cer- 


tainly assigns  him  a share  of  the 
honour  {De  Ilebus  post  ^lauricimn, 
p.  13,  H)  ; but  even  he  gives  the 
main  credit  to  a guardsman. 

^.Theophan.  p.  266,  B. 

5 Ibid.  p.  266,  C. 

® Ibid.  p.  267,  A. 
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safely  to  its  left  bank,  where  he  pitched  his  camp  at  a 
place  called  Yesdem,^  and  once  more  allowed  his  sol- 
diers a brief  repose  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Christ- 
mas. Chosroes  had  by  this  time  heard  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Ehazates,  and  was  in  a state  of  extreme 
alarm.  Hastily  recalling  Shahr-Barz  from  Chalcedon,‘^ 
and  ordering  the  troops  lately  commanded  by  Ehazates 
to  outstrip  the  Eomans,  if  possible,  and  interpose  them- 
selves between  Heraclius  and  Dastagherd,^  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  near  that  place  with  his  own  army  and 
a number  of  elephants,  and  expressed  an  intention  of 
there  awaiting  his  antagonist.  A broad  and  deep 
river,  or  rather  canal,  known  as  the  Baras-roth  or  Ba- 
razrud,^  protected  his  front ; while  at  some  distance 
further  in  advance  was  the  Torna,  probably  another 
canal,^  where  he  expected  that  the  army  of  Ehazates 
would  make  a stand.  But  * that  force,  demoralised 
by  its  recent  defeat,  fell  back  from  the  line  of  the 
Torna,  without  even  destroying  the  bridge  over  it ; ^ 
and  Chosroes,  finding  the  foe  advancing  on  him,  lost 
heart,  and  secretly  fled  from  Hastagherd  to  Ctesipbon,^ 
■whence  he  crossed  the  Tigris  to  Guedeseer  or  Seleu- 
cia,  with  his  treasure  and  the  best-loved  of  his  wives 
and  children.®  The  army  lately  under  Ehazates  rallied 


^ Theophan.  p.  267,A.  Compare 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  399,  C. 

^ Theoplian.  p.  266,  D. 

^ Ibid.  p.  267,  B. 

^ On  the  Barazrud,  see  the  re- 
marks of  Sir  IT.  Bawlinson  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geograph.  Society, 
to].  X.  p.  05.  It  was  derived,  from 
the  Diyaleh  below  the  Ilammerin 
Hills  at  a point  where,  in  former 
times,  was  the  great  passage  of  the 
river. 

^ Sir  II.  Bawlinson  identifies 
the  Torna  with  the  Ka-tur,  the 


Arabic  name  for  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  great  Nahr-wan  canal 
\Geo(jraph.  Journ.  vo].  x.  p.  03). 

® Theophan.  p.  267,  C. 

^ He  is  said  to  have  quitted 
Hastagherd  by  boring  a hole  through 
the  town  wall,  where  it  formed  the 
boundary  ot  the  palace  garden 
(Theophan.  p.  268,  H). 

® Shirin,  her  two  sons,  Merdasas 
and  Saliariis,  and  three  wives  who 
are  said  to  have  been  also  his 
daughters  (ibid.  p.  269,  Bj  p.  270, 
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upon  the  line  of  the  Nahr-wan^  canal,  three  miles  from 
Ctesiphon ; and  here  it  was  largely  reinforced,  though 
with  a mere  worthless  mob  of  slaves  and  domestics.'^  It 
made  however  a formidable  show,  supported  by  its  ele- 
phants, which  numbered  two  hundred  ; it  had  a deep 
and  wide  cutting  in  its  front ; and,  this  time,  it  had 
taken  care  to  destroy  all  the  bridges  by  which  the 
cutting  might  have  been  crossed.  Heraclius,  having 
plundered  the  rich  palace  of  Dastagherd,^  together  with 
several  less  splendid  royal  residences,  and  having  on 
the  10th  of  January  encamped  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  Nahr-wan,^  and  learnt  from  the  commander  of  the 
Armenian  contingent,  whom  he  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, that  the  canal  was  impassable,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  expedition  had  reached  its  extieme 
limit,  and  that  prudence  required  him  to  commence  his 
retreat.  The  season  had  been,  it  would  seem,  excep- 
tionally mild,^  and  the  passes  of  the  mountains  were 
still  open  ^ but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a feM 
weeks  they  would  be  closed  by  the  snow,  which  always 
falls  heavily  during  some  portion  of  the  winter.  Ileia- 
clius,  therefore,  like  Julian, « having  come  within  sight 
of  Ctesiphon,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  besieging  it,  and. 


1 That  the  ‘River  Arba  ’ of  i 

Theophanes  represents  the  Nahr-  ; 
wan  canal  is  sufficiently  clear : 1, 
from  the  letter  of  Heraclius  in  the 
Faschal  Chronicle,  where  the  form 
friven  is  (p.  400,  A)  ; and 

2,  from  Ma9oudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  227), 
where  the  invading  army  is  said  to 
have  penetrated  to  Nahrewdn. 

2 Theophan.  p.  270,  A. 

3 Among  the  treasures  of  the 
palace  are  enumerated  aloes,  raw 
silk  (/«tr«s"),  popper,  muslins,  sugar, 
ginger,  silk  dresses,  carpets,  em- 
broklered  coverlets,  and  bullion. 
Most  of  these  things  were  burnt 


as  being  too  heavy  to  carry  off. 
In  the  paradise  attached  to  the 
palace  were  found  lions  and  tigers, 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted, 
ostriches,  gazelles,  wild  asses,  pea- 
cocks, and  pheasants.  Heraclius 
kept  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  in 
the  palace,  and  then  completely 
destroyed  it  (Theophan.  p.  208,  C). 

^ Theophan,  p.  270,  H. 

* Sir  II.  Rawlinson  says : — ‘ In 
the  year  of  the  Emperor’s  visit  the 
I winter  seems  to  have  set  in  re- 
markably  late  ’ (Jotirnal  of  Geo- 
i graph.  ISocieUp  vol.  x.  p.  09). 

I ® See  above,  pp.  217  et  seqq. 
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content  with  the  punishment  that  he  had  inflicted  on 
his  enemy  by  wasting  and  devastation,  desisted  from 
his  expedition,  and  retraced  his  steps.  In  his  retreat 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  his  great  predecessor.  The 
defeat  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  main  army  of  the 
Persians  paralysed,  their  energies,  and  it  would  seem 
that  his  return  march  was  unmolested.  He  reached 
Siazurus  {Shehrizitr)  edAy  in  February,’  Barzan  {Bero- 
zeh)  probably  on  the  1st  of  March,^  and  on  the  11th 

of  March  Canzaca,^  where  he  remained  during  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

Chosroes  had  escaped  a great  danger,  but  he  had 
incurred  a terrible  disgrace.  He  had  fled  before  his 
adversary  without  venturing  to  give  him  battle.  He 
had  seen  palace  after  palace  destroyed,  and  had  lost 
the  magnificent  residence  where  he  had  held  his  court 
for  the  last  four-and-twenty  years.  The  Eomans  had 
recovered  300  standards,^  trophies  gained  in  the  nume- 
rous victories  of  his  early  years.  They  had  shown 
themselves  able  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  and  to  retire  without  suffering  any  loss.  Still, 
had  he  possessed  a moderate  amount  of  prudence,  Chos- 
roes might  even  now  have  surmounted  the  perils  of  his 
position,  and  have  terminated  his  reign  in  tranquillity,  if 
not  m glory.  Heraclius  was  anxious  for  peace, ^ and 
willing  to  grant  it  on  reasonable  conditions.  He  did  not 
aim  at  conquests,  and  would  have  been  contented  at 


^ Theophan.  p,  270,  C. 

2 Heraclius  left  Shehrizur  on 
February  24  {Chron.  F ascii,  p.  400, 
C)'  I he  distance  from  Shehrizur 
to  Berozeh  (or  Banneh)  is  usually 
reckoned  at  four  days’  march  ( Geo- 
Uraph  Joiirnal^  vol.  x.  p.  98)  ; but 
Heraclius  appears  to  have  occupied 
five  days  in  traversing  the  distance, 


foi  it  was  INIarch  when  he  reached 
Berozeh. 

ik  Viagra, >,  Theo- 

phan. l.s.c.) 

3 Chron.  Pasch.  p.  401,  C,  D 
‘ Tlie.v  were  found  in  the  palaceat 
Hastagherd  (Iheophan.  p.  268  B^ 

^ Ibid.  p.  270,  A.  ^ ^ 
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any  time  with  the  restoration  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  Persians  generally  were  weary  of 
the  war,  and  would  have  hailed  with  joy  almost  any 
terms  of  accommodation.'  But  Chosroes  was  obstinate ; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  bear  the  frowns  of  fortune  ; 
the  disasters  of  the  late  campaign,  instead  of  bending 
his  spirit,  had  simply  exasperated  him,  and  he  vented 
upon  his  own  subjects  the  ill-humour  which  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  enemies  had  provoked.  Lending  a too 
ready  ear  to  a wdiispered  slander,  he  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  Shahr-Barz,  and  thus  mortally  offended  that 
o-eneral,  to  whom  the  despatch  was  communicated  by 
the  Eomans.2  pje  imprisoned  the  officers  who  had  been 
defeated  by,  or  had  fled  before  Heraclius.®  Several 
other  tyrannical  acts  are  alleged  against  him; ^ and  it 
is  said®  that  he  was  contemplating  the  setting  aside  of 
his  legitimate  successor,  Siroes,  in  favour  of  a younger 
son,  Merdasas,  his  offspring  by  his  favourite  wife,  the 
Christian  Shirin,®  when  a rebellion  broke  out  against 
his  authority.  Gurdanaspa,’’  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon,  and  twenty-two 
nobles  of  importance,®  including  two  sons  of  Shahr- 


1 Tbeophan.  p.  270,  A. 

2 Ibid.  p.  269,  0,  p. 

3 Mirkhond,  p.  407  ; Tabari,  vol. 


ii.  p.  328. 

4 He  is  said  to  have  put  many 
of  the  imprisoned  officers  to  death 
fTabari,  l.s.c.),  to  have  imprisoned 
bis  sons  and  forbidden  them  to 
marry  (ibid.),  to  have  mutikxted 
Merdanshah,  governor  ot  Zabulistan 

(ibid.  p.  331),  &c.  Compare  also 
;Nla90udi,  vol.  ii.  pp^  225-6. 

5 Theophan.  p.  270,  C. 

6 Gibbon  speaks  of  Siroes  as 
‘ fflorvinir  in  the  rank  and  merit  of 
bis  mother,  Sira’  (Shirin) ; but 
this  contradicts  Theophanes,  and 


obtains  no  support  from  the  Oriental 
writers.  Tabari  makes  Siroes  the 
son  of  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Maurice  (vol.  ii.  p.  332), 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  Shirin 
(pp.  304,  328,  &c.).  Mirkhond  says 
that  Siroes,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  fell  in  love  with  Shirin,  and 
.<ieeins  certainly  not  to  regard  her 
as  his  mother  (p.  406). 

This  is  the  form  of  the  name 
found  in  the  letter  of  Ileraclius 
(C7won.  Fasch.  p.  398,  D).  Theo- 
phanes changes  it  into  Gundabunas 
(p.  270,  0,  D). 

8 Theophan.  p.  271,  B. 
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Barz/  embraced  the  cause  of  Siroes,  and  seizing  Chos- 
roes,  who  meditated  flight,^  committed  him  to  ‘ tlie 
House  of  Darkness,’  a strong  place  where  he  kept  his 
money.^  Here  he  was  confined  for  four  days,  his 
gaolers  allowing  him  daily  a morsel  of  bread  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water ; when  he  complained  of  hun- 
ger, they  told  him,  by  his  son’s  orders,  that  he  was 
welcome  to  satisfy  his  appetite  by  feasting  upon  his 
treasures.  The  officers  whom  he  had  confined  were 
allowed  free  access  to  his  prison,  where  they  insulted 
him  and  spat  upon  him.  Merdasas,  the  son  whom 
he  preferred,  and  several  of  his  other  children,  were 
brought  into  his  presence  and  put  to  death  before  his 
eyes.  After  suffering  in  this  way  for  four  days,  he  was 
at  last,  on  the  fifth  day  from  his  arrest  (February  28), 
put  to  death  in  some  cruel  fashion,  perhaps,  like  St. 
Sebastian,  by  being  transfixed  with  arrows.^  Thus 
perished  miserably  the  second  Chosroes,  after  having 
reigned  thirty-seven  years^  (a.d.  591-628),  a just  hut 
tardy  Nemesis  overtaking  the  parricide. 

The  Oriental  writers  represent  the  second  Chosroes 
as  a monarch  whose  character  was  originally  admirable, 
but  whose  good  disposition  was  gradually  corrupted  by 
the  possession  of  sovereign  power.  ‘ Parviz.’  says 
Mirkhond,®  ‘holds  a distinguished  rank  among  the 
kings  of  Persia  through  the  majesty  and  firmness  of 


^ Theoplian.  l.s.c. 

^ Chrm.  Pasch.  l.s.c. ; Theoplian. 
p.271,  D.  ^ 

^ \-.l(rnyi)V(nu  avrdi^  toi'  (hkoi’ 

TOV  OKOTOVQj  OV  aVTOg  (lj)^VpiO(7f'V  Lie 
vfov  icTinag  ng  mroBicnv  ')^p'r]f.idTun\ 

(Theophan.  l.s.c.)  { 

Heraclius  snys  (Pasch.  Cliron. 
p.  399,  A)  that  Siroes  destroyed 
his  father  hy  a most  cruel  death 
(■KiKooTanp  tavdrip).  Theophanes 


tells  us  (p.  272,  A)  that  he  had 
him  killed  by  arrows  (LKi-Xtvnti'  6 

^tpoiig  ToiiToy  ro^nig  difXtir), 

® Chosroes  II.  is  generally  given 
thirty-eight  years  (Tabari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  332 ; Mirkhond,  p.  407 ; Eutv- 
chius,  vol.  ii.  p.  2o2;  Macoudi, 
vol.  11.  p.  232)  ; but  this  number  is 
reached  by  reckoning  to  him  the  ivi(rn 
of  Bahrain  Chobin  (Varahran  Vlt). 

® Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  401. 
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liis  government,  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  and  his 
intrepidity  in  carrying  them  out,  the  size  of  liis  army, 
the  amount  of  his  treasure,  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  provinces  during  his  reign,  the  security  of  the 
highways,  the  prompt  and  exact  obedience  which  he 
enforced,  and  his  unalterable  adherence  to  the  plans 
which  he  once  formed.’  It  is  impossible  that  these 
praises  can  have  been  altogether  undeserved ; and  we 
are  bound  to  assign  to  this  monarch,  on  the  authoiity 
of  the  Orientals,  a vigour  of  administration,  a stiength 
of  will,  and  a capacity  for  governing,  not  very  com- 
monly possessed  by  princes  born  in  the  purple.  To 
these  merits  we  may  add  a certain  grandeur  of  soul, 
and  power  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  and  the  mag- 
nificent, which,  though  not  uncoiumon  in  the  East,  did 
not  characterise  many  of  the  Sassanian  sovereigns.  The 
architectural  remains  of  Chosroes,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  a future  chapter,  the  descriptions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  his  palaces  at  DastagheixE  and  Canzaca, 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  treasures,  his  court. 


Compare  above,  p. 


2 The  most  remarkable  teature  ot 
the  palace  at  Canzaca  was  a domed 
building,  the  ceiling  of  which  was 
ornamented  with  representations 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  while 
below  was  an  image  of  the  monarch, 
seated,  and  attended  by  messengers 
bearing  wands  of  office.  A ma- 
chinery was  attached,  by  which 
rain  and  thunder  could  be  imitated 


rain  ana  inunuei  t.uuiv.i  uc 
( Cedrenus,  p.  412  ; Tzetzes,  Unliad. 


p.  268,  B,  C. 


hangings  upon  the  walls,  and  fur- 
ther ornamented  by  a thousand 
globes  suspended  from  the  roof 
(U’Herbelot.  Sibl.  Orientale,  tom. 
iii.  p.  480).  Among  other  treasures 
possessed  by  Parviz,  Tabari  notices 
a throne  of  gold,  called  Takdis, 
supported  on  feet  which  were 
rubies,  a napkin  which  would  not 
burn,  and  a crown  enriched  with  a 
thousand  pearls,  each  as  big  as^an 
egg  ( Chronique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  604-5). 


^ According  to  Tabaii,  Chosroes 
II.  maintained  for  the  use  of^  Jus 
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liis  seraglio/  even  Ins  seals/  transcend  all  that  is  known 
of  any  other  monarch  of  his  line.  The  employment  of 
Byzantine  sculptors  and  architects,  which  his  works  are 
thought  to  indicate,  implies  an  appreciation  of  artistic 
excellence  very  rare  among  Orientals.  But  against  these 
merits  must  be  set  a number  of  most  serious  moral  de- 
fects, which  may  have  been  aggravated  as  time  went  on. 
but  of  which  we  see  something  more  than  the  gerjn,  even 
while  he  was  still  a youth.  The  murder  of  his  father  was 
perhaps  a state  necessity,  and  he  may  not  have  com- 
manded it,  or  have  been  accessory  to  it  before  the  fact ; ^ 
but  his  ingratitude  towards  his  uncles,  whom  he  deli- 
berately put  to  death,  is  wholly  unpardonable,  and 
shows  him  to  have  been  cruel,  selfish,  and  utterly  with- 
out natural  affection,  even  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
leign.  In  war  he  exhibited  neither  courage  nor  con- 


gives  him  50,000  horses  and  1,100 
elephants,  whiter  than  snow,  some 
of  them  eleven  cubits  high,  and  all 
accustomed  to  kneel  at  the  sight  of 
the  king ! Mirkhond  raises  the 
number  of  the  elephants  to  1,200 
making  the  camels  12,000,  and  the 
horses  50,000  (p.  404). 

The  number  of  his  concubines 
was  3,000,  according  to  some  writers 
(Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  yol.  y. 
p.  395),  12,000  according  to  others 
(Mirkhond,  p.  404  ,•  Tabari,  yol.  ii. 
p.  305). 

2 Ma^oudi  says  (vol.  ii.  pp, 
228-9)  that  Paryiz  (Eberwiz)  had 
nine  seals  of  office.  The  first  was 
a diamond  ring  with  a ruby  centre, 
bearing  the  portrait,  name,  and 
titles  of  the  monarch.  It  was 
used  for  despatches  and  diplomas. 
Ihe  second,  also  a ring,  was  a 
cornelian,^  set  in  gold,  with  the 
legend  ‘ Khorassan  Khureh,’  which 
was  ^ped  for  the  State  archives. 
Ihe  thiid  was  an  onyx  ring  with 


the  legend  ‘ Celerity,’  used  for 
letters  sent  by  post.  The  fourth, 
a gold  ring  with  a pink  ruby,  had 
the  legend /Riches  are  the  source 
ol  prosperity.’  It  was  impressed 
upon  letters  of  grace.  The  fifth 
seal  a red  ruby,  bore  the  legend 
Khureh  va  Khorrem  ’ or  ' Splendour 
and  Prosperity,’  and  was  impressed 
upon  the  chests  wherein  treasure 
was  stored.  The  sixth,  made  of 
Chinese  iron,  bore  the  emblem  of 
an  eagle,  and  was  used  to  seal 
letters  addressed  to  foreign  kino's 
The  seventh  was  a be'zoard,  bearing 
on  it  a fly.  It  was  impressed  on 
meats,  medicines,  and  perfumes  re- 
served for  the  king’s  use.  Tho 
eighth,  a pearl  (!),  bore  the  em- 
blem of  a pig’s  head,  and  was 
placed  on  persons  condemned  to 
death,  and  on  death-warrants.  The 
ninth  was  an  iron  ring,  which  the 
king  took  with  him  to  the  bath 
bee  above,  p.  472. 
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duct ; all  his  main  military  successes  were  due  to  his 
generals  ; and  in  his  later  years  he  seems  never  volun- 
tarily to  have  exposed  himself  to  danger.  In  suspect- 
ing his  generals,  and  ill-using  them  while  living,  he 
only  followed  the  traditions  of  his  house  ; ^ but  the  in- 
sults offered  to  the  dead  body  of  Shahfen,  whose  only 
fault  was  that  he  had  suffered  a defeat,  were  unusual 
and  outrageous.  The  accounts  given  of  his  seraglio 
imply  either  gross  sensualism  or  extreme  ostentation  ; 
perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  inclining  to  the  moie 
lenient  view,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  faithful 
attachment  which  he  exhibited  towards  Shirin.  The 
cruelties  which  disgraced  his  later  years  are  wholly 
without  excuse  ; but  in  the  act  which  deprived  him  of 
his  throne,  and  brought  him  to  a miserable  end— his 
preference  of  Merdasas  as  his  successor— he  exhibited 
no  worse  fault  than  an  amiable  weakness,  a partiality 
towards  the  son  of  a wife  who  possessed,  and  seems  to 

have  deserved,^  his  affection. 

The  coins  of  the  second  Chosroes  are  numerous  m 
the  extreme,^  and  present  several  peculiarities.  The 
ordinary  type  has,  on  the  obverse,  the  king  s head  in 
profile,  covered  by  a tiara,  of  which  the  chief  ornament 
is  a crescent  and  star  between  two  outstretched  wings. 
The  head  is  surrounded  by  a double  pearl  boi  dering, 
outside  of  which,  in  the  margin,  are  three  crescents 


1 Supra,  pp.  419,  469,  &c. 

2 The  Byzantines  agree  with  tne 
Orientals  in  making  Chosroes  faith- 
ful to  Shirin  to  the  last. 

vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  369,  &c. ; Ma9ondi, 
vol  ii.  B 232  ; Theophanes,  p.  -/O, 
C D.)  Tabari  even  represents 
him  as  having  had  no  commerce 
with  any  other  woman  (p. 

3 According  to  Mirkhond  ^ (p. 
406),  Shirin  was  sought  in  marriage 


by  Siroes  after  his  father’s  death. 
She  made  it  a condition  of  her 
CO  nsenting,  that  she  should  be 
al  lowed  first  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Chosroes.  Having  obtained^  per- 
mission, she  entered  the  building 
and  poisoned  herself. 

^ See  Mordtmaun  in tli  ^ Zeitschnft 
tier  deutschen  morgenldyidischen  Oe~ 
selkchaft,  \o\.  viii.  pp.  111-140; 
and  vol.  xi.  pp.  33-44. 
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and  stars.  The  legend  is  Khusrui  afzud,  with  a mono- 
gram  of  doubtful  meaniugd  The  reverse  shows  the 
usual  fire  altar  and  supporters,  in  a rude  form,  enclosed 
by  a triple  pearl  bordering.  I„  the  margin,  outside 
die  bordering,  are  four  crescents  and  stars.  The  legend 
IS  merely  the  regnal  year  and  a mint-mark.  Thirty- 
four  mint-marks  ^ have  been  ascribed  to  Chosroes  II. 


A rarer  and  more  curious  type  of  coin,®  belonging  to 
iis  monarch,  presents  on  the  obverse  the  front  face  of 


the  king,  surmounted  by  a mural  crown,  having  the 


^ Mordtmann  conjectures  that 
the  monogram  represents  the  name 
of  Uod,  and  connects  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  legend,  regarding  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  as  ‘ May  God  increase 
Chosroes ! {Zeitschrift,  yol.  xii.  p. 

" IbW.  vol.  viii.  p.  U1  et  seqq. ; 


vol.  xii,  p.  33  et  seqq, 

b/  TITV 

above  woodcut  ’is  taken  from  Loll 
perier  s work. 
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Star  and  crescent  between  outstretched  wings  at  top. 
The  leo-end  is  Khusrui  malkan  malka — afzud.  ‘ Chos- 
roes,  ktng  of  kings— increase  (be  his).’  The  reverse 
has  a head  like  that  of  a woman,  also  fronting  the 
spectator,  and  wearing  a band  enriched  with  pearls 
across  the  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  gradually 
converges  to  a point.  A head  very  similar  to  this  is 
found  on  Indo-Sassanian  coins.'  Otherwise  we  might 
have  supposed  that  the  uxorious  monarch  had  wished 
to  circulate  among  his  subjects  the  portrait  of  his 

beloved  Shirin. 


' See  Thomas  in  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1873,  p.  242. 


Cn.  XXT.]  ACCESSION  OF  KOBAD  II. 
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.iecession  of  Siroes,  or  Kobad  II.  His  Letter  to  Ileraclius.  Peace  made 
with  Pome.  leimis  of  the  Peace.  General  Popularity  of  the  neio 
Reign.  Pissatisfaction  of  Shahr-Barz.  Kohad^  by  the  advice  of  the 
Pefsian  Lords,  murders  his  Brothers.  His  Sisters  reproach  him  with 
their  Death.  He  falls  into  low  spirits  and  dies.  Pestilence  in  his 
Reign.  His  Coins.  Accession  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Revolt  of  Shahr- 
Larz.  Reign  of  Shahr-Barz.  His  Murder.  Reign  of  Purandocht. 
Rapid  Succession  of  Pretenders.  Accession  of  Isdigerd  III. 

' Kobades,  regno  praefectus,  justitiam  prae  se  tuUt,  et  injuriam  qua  oppressa 
fuerat  amovit.’ — Eutychius,  Annales,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 


feiEOES,  or  Kobad  the  Second,  as  he  is  more  j^roperly 
termed,*  w<os  proclaimed  king  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary,^ A.D.  628,  four  days  before  the  murder  of  his 
father.  According  to  the  Oriental  writers,®  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  put  his  father  to  death,  and  only  gave 
a reluctant  consent  to  his  execution  on  the  representa- 
tions of  his  nobles  that  it  was  a state  necessity.  His 
first  care,  after  this  urgent  matter  had  been  settled, 
was  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  Heraclius,  who, 
having  safely  crossed  the  Zagros  mountains,^  was  win- 
tering at  Canzaca.  The  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Eoman  Emperor  on  the  occasion  is  partially 
extant ; but  the  formal  and  official  tone  which  it 


Kobad  (Kavat)  is  the  form 
found  in  the  superscription  of  the 
letter  written  by  the  king  himself 
to  Heraclius  (Pasch.  Chron.  p.  402, 
lip  It  likewise  appears,  together 
with  Firuz,  upon  the  king’s  coins. 


{Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  407),  and 
the  Armenian  writers  (Patka’nian 
m Journal  Asiatique  for  18G6  tm 
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breathes  renders  it  a somewhat  disappointing  docu- 
ment. Kobad  begins  by  addressing  Heraclius  as  his 
brother,  and  giving  him  the  epithet  of  ‘ most  clement,’  ^ 
thus  assuming  his  pacific  disposition.  He  then  de- 
clares, that,  having  been  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the 
especial  favour  of  God,  he  has  resolved  to  do  his  utmost 
to  benefit  and  serve  the  entire  human  race.  He  has 
therefore  commenced  his  reign  by  throwing  open  the 
prison  doors,  and  restoring  liberty  to  all  who  were 
detained  in  custody. With  the  same  object  in  view, 
he  is  desirous  of  living  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  Eoman  emperor  and  state,  as  well  as  with  all 
other  neighbouring  nations  and  kings.  Assuming  that 
his  accession  will  be  pleasing  to  the  emperor,  he  has 
sent  Pli80ak,  one  of  his  privy  councillors,  to  express  the 
love  and  friendship  that  he  feels  towards  his  brother^ 
and  learn  the  terms  upon  which  peace  will  be  granted 
him.^  The  reply  of  Heraclius  is  lost ; but  we  are  able 
to  gather  from  a short  summary  which  has  been  pre- 
served,^ as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  course  of 
events,  that  it  was  complimentary  and  favourable  ; that 
it  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  emperor  to  bring 
the  war  to  a close,  and  suggested  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion that  were  moderate  and  equitable.  The  exact 


^ rfjXfpu)TdT<{)  fSaaiXtl  'FiOficiiiov. 

Pasch.  Chron.  p.  402,  B. 

2 Compare  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  346, 
and  Theopban.  p.  271,  B. 

^ The  mutilation  of  Kobad’s 
letter  in  the  Vatican  MS.  renders 
the  sense  of  this  last  passage  some- 
what doubtful. 

* Nicephorus  gives  the  following 
as  the  main  purport  of  Heraclius’ 
reply  : — ^ Heraclius  wrote  back  to 
Siroes,  calling  him  his  son,  and 
saying  that  it  had  never  been  his 
wish  to  deprive  any  king  of  his 


royal  state,  not  even  Chosroes  ; 
whom,  if  he  had  been  completely 
victorious,  he  would  have  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  notwithstanding 
all  the  harm  that  he  had  done  both 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Persians. 
But  Heaven  had  decided  otherwise, 
and  to  prevent  further  disaster,  had 
punished  Chosroes  as  he  desen-ed, 
and  opened  to  himself  and  Siroes 
the  way  of  reconciliation.’  {De 
Pebus  post  3Iauricium  pest  is,  p.  14, 
B.) 
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formulating  of  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
Eustathius,  who,  after  Heraclius  had  entertained  Phmak 
royally  for  nearly  a week,^  accompanied  the  ambassador 
on  his  return  to  the  Persian  court. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  peace  was  con- 
cluded was  evidently  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Persia 
was  to  surrender  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Western  Mesopotamia,  and  any  other  conquests  that 
she  might  have  made  from  Eome,  to  recall  her  troops 
from  them,^  and  to  give  them  back  into  the  possession 
of  the  Eomans.  She  was  also  to  surrender  all  the 
captives  whom  she  had  carried  off  from  the  conquered 
countries  and,  above  all,  she  was  to  give  back  to  the 
Eomans  the  precious  relic  which  had  been  taken  from 
Jerusalem,^  and  which  was  believed  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  veritable  cross  whereon  Jesus  Christ  suffered  death. 
As  Eome  had  merely  made  inroads,  but  not  conquests, 
she  did  not  possess  any  territory  to  surrender ; but  she 
doubtless  set  her  Persian  prisoners  free,  and  she  made 
airangements  for  the  safe  conduct  and  honourable 
treatment  of  the  Persians,  who  evacuated  Syria,  Eg}q>t, 
and  Asia  Minor,  on  their  way  to  the  frontier.^  The 
evacuation  was  at  once  commenced ; and  the  wood  of 
the  cross,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Persian  queen,  Shirin,®  was  restored.  In  the  next 
year^  Heraclius  made  a grand  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 


^ From  April  3 to  April  8. 
the  letter  of  Heraclius  to  the  Sen 
in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  4 
C,  D.) 

^ The  recall  of  the  troops 
proved  by  Theophanes  (p.  272,  ( 
who  assigns  it  to  the  first  year 
Siroes.  The  recall  implies  the  si 
render. 


3 Theophan.  p.  272,  B. 

^ Nicephorus,  p.  14,  C ; Theo- 


phan. l.s.c. 

^ The  safe  conduct  of  the  Persians 
was  entrusted  to  Theodore,  brother 
of  Heraclius  (Theophan.  p.  272, 
C). 

So  Gibbon  in  a note  {Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  414)  ; but  I do 
not  know  his  authority. 

Theophan.  p.  273,  B,  C ; Ce- 
drenus,  p.  420,  A. 
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lem,  and  replaced  the  holy  relic  in  the  shrine  from 
which  it  had  been  taken. 

It  is  said  that  princes  are  always  popular  on  their 
coronation  day.  Kobad  was  certainly  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.^  His  subjects  rejoiced  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a war  which  had  always  been  a serious  drain 
on  the  population,  and  which  latterly  had  brought  ruin 
and  desolation  upon  the  hearths  and  homes  of  thou- 
sands. The  general  emptying  of  the  prisons  was  an 
act  that  cannot  be  called  statesmanlike ; but  it  had  a 
specious  appearance  of  liberality,  and  was  probably 
viewed  with  favour  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  A still 
more  popular  measure  must  have  been  the  complete 
remission  of  taxes  with  which  Kobad  inaugurated  his 
reign  ^ — a remission  which,  according  to  one  authority, 
was  to  have  continued  for  three  years,  had  the  gener- 
ous prince  lived  so  long.  In  addition  to  these  some- 
what questionable  proceedings,  Kobad  adopted  also  a 
more  legitimate  mode  of  securing  the  regard  of  his 
subjects  by  a careful  administration  of  justice,^  and  a 
mild  treatment  of  those  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
his  father’s  severities.  He  restored  to  their  former 
rank  the  persons  whom  Chosroes  had  degraded  or 
imprisoned,  and  compensated  them  for  their  injuries 
by  a liberal  donation  of  money 

Thus  far  all  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  new 
reign,  which,  though  it  had  commenced  under  un- 
favourable auspices,  bid  fair  to  be  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous. In  one  quarter  only  was  there  any  indication 
of  coming  troubles.  Shahr-Barz,  the  great  general. 


^ See  Eutycliius,  Annales,  vol.  ii. 
p.  252 ; Tabcari,  vol.  ii.  p.  34G ; 
Mirkhond,  p.  409 ; Moyse  de  Kag- 
hank,  ii.  12 ; &c. 

2 Tabari,  l.s.c. ; Eutych.  Ann. 


1..S.C. 

^ Moyse  de  Kagbank,  l.s.c. 

^ Mirkhond,  p.  409;  Eutych. l.s.c. 
^ Tabari,  l.s.c. 
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whose  life  Chosroes  had  attempted  shortly  before  his 
own  death/  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  on  which  Kobad  had  concluded  peace  with 
Eome  ; and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  he  con- 
trived to  impede  and  delay  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty.^  He  held  under  Kobad  the  government  of  the 
western  provinces/  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  numbered  sixty  thousand  men.^  Kobad  treated 
him  with  marked  favour  ; but  still  he  occupied  a position 
almost  beyond  that  of  a subject,  and  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  render  him  an  object  of  fear  and  suspicion. 
Foi  the  piesent,  however,  though  he  may  have  nur- 
tured ambitious  thoughts,  he  made  no  movement,  but 
bided  his  time,  remaining  quietly  in  his  province,  and 
cultiv  ating  friendly  relations  with  the  Koman  emperor.^ 
Kobad  had  not  been  seated  on  the  throne  many 
months  when  he  consented  to  a deed  by  which  his 
character  for  justice  and  clemency  was  seriously  com- 
promised, if  not  wholly  lost.  This  was  the  general 
massacre  of  all  the  other  sons  of  Chosroes  II.,  his  own 
brothers  or  half-brothers — a numerous  body,  aiuounting 
to  forty  according  to  the  highest  estiiuate,  and  to  fib 
teen  according  to  the  lowest.®  We  are  not  told  of  any 


^ ^ Sepeos,  the  Armenian  historian, 
distinctly  asserts  that  Shahr-Varaz 
(Shahr-Barz)  refused  to  evacuate 
the  Roman  territory  at  the  com- 
mand of  Kobad.  (See  Patkanian 
in  Journ.  Asiatique  for  1866,  p. 
-^16.)  Ihe  narrative  of  Nicephorus 
{Be  Reims  post  Mauricium,  p.  15) 
implies  that  the  evacuation  was 
not  complete  till  Shahr-Barz  be- 
came king-  of  Persia. 


^ See  above,  p.  526. 

ct  ^ .A  ^ 


^ Nicephorus,  Be  Rebus  post 
Mauricium^  p,  15,  A,  B, 


was 


Mirkhond  makes  the  number 
fifteen^^  (p.  409),  Tabari  sixteen 
(vol.  ii.  ^ p,  346),  the  JModjmel- 
al-Tewnrilih  seventeen,  Eutychius 
eighteen  {Annales,  vol.  ii.  p.  252) 
Thomas  of  Maraga  (ap.  Assemam 
Rihl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  92)  twenty- 
four,  the  Armenian  writers  forty 


] Shahr-Barz  is  called  by  Euty- 
chius priefectus  limitum  occiden- 
taliuni  ’ (Annales,  vol.  ii.  p.  252 ). 
Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  .347. 


tian,  named  Samatas,  who  acted 
without  the  knowledge  of  Kobad. 
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circumstances  of  peril  to  justify  the  deed,  or  even  ac- 
count for  it.  There  have  been  Oriental  dynasties,  where 
such  a wholesale  murder  upon  the  accession  of  a sove- 
reign has  been  a portion  of  the  established  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  others  where  the  milder  but  little  less 
revolting  expedient  has  obtained  of  blinding  all  the 
brothers  of  the  reigning  prince  ; but  neither  practice 
was  in  vogue  among  the  Sassanians  ; and  we  look  vainly 
for  the  reason  which  caused  an  act  of  the  kind  to  be 
resorted  to  at  this  conjuncture.  Mirkhond  ^ says  that 
Firuz,  the  chief  minister  of  Kobad,  advised  the  deed ; 
but  even  he  assigns  no  motive  for  the  massacre,  unless 
a motive  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  brothers 
of  Kobad  were  ‘ all  of  them  distinguished  by  their  talents 
and  their  merit.’  Politically  speaking,  the  measure 
might  have  been  harmless,  had  Kobad  enjoyed  a long 
reign,  and  left  behind  him  a number  of  sons.  But  as 
it  was,  the  rash  act,  by  almost  extinguishing  the  race 
of  Sassan,  produced  troubles  which  greatly  helped  to 
bring  the  empire  into  a condition  of  hopeless  exhaustion 

and  weakness. 

While  thus  destroying  all  his  brothers,  Kobad  al- 
lowed his  sisters  to  live.  Of  these  there  were  two, 
still  unmarried,  who  resided  in  the  palace,  and  had  free 
access  to  the  monarch.  Their  names  were  Purandocht 
and  Azermidocht,  Purandocht  being  the  elder.  Bitterly 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  their  kindred,  these  two  prin- 
cesses rushed  into  the  royal  presence,  and  reproached 
the  king  with  words  that  cut  him  to  the  soul.  Thy 
‘ ambition  of  ruling,’  they  said,^  ‘ has  induced  thee  to 
‘ kill  thy  father  and  thy  brothers.  Thou  hast  accoin- 
‘ plished  thy  purpose  within  the  space  of  three  oi  four 


^ Histoire  des  Sassanides,  p.  409. 


2 See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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‘ months.  Thou  hast  hoped  thereby  to  preserve  thy 
‘ power  for  ever.  Even,  however,  if  thou  shouldst  live 
‘ long,  thou  must  die  at  last.  May  God  deprive  thee 
‘ of  the  enjoyment  of  this  royalty  ! ’ His  sisters’  words 
sank  deep  into  -the  king’s  mind.  He  acknowledged 
theii  justice,  burst  into  tears,  and  flung  his  crown  on 
the  giouiid.^  After  this  he  fell  into  a profound  melan- 
choly,  ceased  to  care  for  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in 
a short  time  died.  His  death  is  ascribed  by  the  Orien- 
tals ^ to  his  mental  sufferings ; but  the  statement  of  a 
Chiistian  bishop  throws  some  doubt  on  this  romantic 
story.  Eutychius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  tells  us  that, 
before  Kobad  had  reigned  many  months,  the  plague 
broke  out  in  his  country.  Vast  numbers  of  his  sub- 
jects died  of  it ; and  among  the  victims  was  the  king 
himself,^  who  perished  after,  a reign  which  is  variously 
estimated  at  six,  seven,  eight,  and  eighteen  months.^ 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a terrible  pesti- 
lence did  afflict  Persia  at  this  period.  The  Arabian 
wi iters  are  here  in  agreement  with  Eutychius  of  Alex- 
andria,^ and  declare  that  the  malady  was  of  the  most 
aggravated  character,  carrying  off  one-half,  or  at  any 
rate  one-third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  which 
were  affected,  and  diminishing  the  population  of  Persia 
by  several  hundreds  of  thousands.^  Scourges  of  this 
kind  are  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  the  East ; and  the 
return  of  a mixed  multitude  to  Persia,  under  circum- 


^ Mirkhond,  I.o.c. 

Eutychius,  Annnles,  vol.  ii. 


Sepeos,  the  Armenian  writer, 
says  that  Kobad  II.  reie-ned  six 
months  (Patkanian  in  J.  Asiatique 
for  18B6,  p.  216);  Tabari  makes 
him  reign  ‘seven  months  in  alP 
(l.s.c.)  ; Eutychius  (l.s.c.)  eight 


months;  so  also  Mirkhond  (l.s.c  ) • 
Ma9oudi  alone  gives  him,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  coins,  a reio-n 
exceeding  a year.  He  makes  Ko- 
bad reign  eighteen  months  {Prairies 
d Or,  vol.  11.  p.  233). 

^ Eutychius,  l.s.c. 

^ Ma9oudi,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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stances  involving  privation,  from  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  was  well  calculated  to 
engender  such  a calamity. 

The  reign  of  Kobad  II.  appears  from  his  coins  to 
have  lasted  above  a year.^  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
Pebruary,  a.d.  628 ; he  probably  died  about  July, 
A.D.  629.  The  coins  which  are  attributed  to  him 
resemble  in  their  principal  features  those  of  Chosroes  II. 
and  Artaxerxes  III.,  but  are  without  wings,  and  have 
the  legend  Kavat-Firuz.  The  bordering  of  pearls  is 
single  on  both  obverse  and  reverse,  but  the  king 
wears  a double  pearl  necklace.  The  eye  is  large,  and 


the  hair  more  carefidly  marked  than  had  been  usual 
since  the  time  of  Sapor  II. 

1 Thomas  in  Numismatic  Chroni- 
cle for  1873,  p.  250;  Mordtmann 
in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii.  p. 

2 The  eighteen  months  of  Ma- 


^oudi  would  not  he  complete  until 
August  23 ; but  they  were  pro- 
bably incomplete. 
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At  the  death  of  Kobad  the  crown  fell  to  his  son, 
Artaxerxes  III.,  a child  of  seven, ^ or  (^according  to 
others)  of  one  year  only.  The  nobles  who  proclaimed 
him  took  care  to  place  him  under  the  direction  of  a 
governor  or  regent,  and  appointed  to  the  office  a cer- 
tain Mihr-Hasis,  who  had  been  the  chief  purveyor  of 
Kobad. ^ Milir-Hasis  is  said  to  have  ruled  with  justice 
and  discretion;  but  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the 
occuirence  of  those  troubles  and  disorders  which  in 
the  East  almost  invariably  accompany  the  sovereignty 
of  a minor,  and  render  the  task  of  a regent  a hard  one. 
Shahr-Barz,  who  had  scarcely  condescended  to  comport 
himself  as  a subject  under  Kobad,  saw  in  the  accession 
of  a boy,  and  in  the  near  extinction  of  the  race  of 
Sassan,  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  avenging  the  wrong  which  had 
been  done  him  by  Chosroes.  Before  committing 
himself,  however,  to  the  perils  of  rebellion,  he  nego""- 
tiated  with  Heraclius,  and  secured  his  alliance  and 
support  by  the  promise  of  certain  advantao-es  The 
friends  met  at  Heraclea^  on  the  Propontis!  Shahr- 
Barz  undertook  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  Eo-ypt 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  delayed  hitherto^ 
and  promised,  if  he  were  successful  in  his  enterprise,  to 
pay  Herachus  a large  sum  of  money  as  compensation 
or  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Eome  during  the  recent 
war.^  Heraclius  conferred  on  Nicetas,  the  son  of 
lahr-Barz,  the  title  of  ‘Patrician,’  consented  to  a mar- 
riage between  Shahr-Barz’s  daughter,  Nike,  and  his 


So  Tatan  (Tol.  ii.  p.  347), 

Majoudi  (vol.  11.  p.  233),  and  Mir- 
khond  (p.  409).  Tabari  notes  that 
some  accounts  said  he  was  only  one 
year  old. 

Tadiaii,  l.s.c.  On  the  high 


dignity  of  purveyors  in  Oriental 
courts,  see  1 Kings,  iv.  7-19. 

3 See  Patkaiiian  in  the  Jo^^rn. 
Asiatiqxie  for  1866,  p.  219. 

J t^.icephoms  Z)e  Itebm  post 
Mauncmm,  p.  15,  A.  ^ 
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own  son,  Theodosius,  and  accepted  Gregoria,  the 
daughter  of  Nicetas,  and  grand-daughter  of  Shahr- 
Barz,  as  a wife  for  Constantine,  the  heir  to  the  em- 
pire.^ He  also,  it  is  probable,  supplied  Shahr-Barz 
with  a body  of  troops,^  to  assist  him  in  his  struggle 
with  Artaxerxes  and  Mihr-Hasis. 

Of  the  details  of  Shahr-Barz’s  expedition  we  know 
nothin^.  H^e  is  said  to  have  marched  on  Ctesiphon 
with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  have  taken 
the  city,  put  to  death  Aitaxerxes,  Mihr-Hasis,  and  a 
number  of  the  nobles,^  and  then  seized  the  throne. 
We  are  not  told  what  resistance  was  made  by  the 
monarch  in  possession,  or  how  it  was  overcome,  or 
even  whether  there  was  a battle.  It  would  seem  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  contest  was  brief.  The  young 
king  was  of  course  powerless ; Mihr-Hasis,  though 
well-meaning,  must  have  been  weak ; Shahr-Barz  had 
all  the  rude  strength  of  the  animal  whose  name  he 
bore,®  and  had  no  scruples  about  using  his  strength  to  the 
utmost.  The  murder  of  a child  of  two,  or  at  the  most 
of  eight,  who  could  have  done  no  ill,  and  was  legiti- 
mately in  possession  of  the  throne,  must  be  pronounced 
a brutal  act,  and  one  which  sadly  tarnishes  the  fair 
fame,  previously  unsullied,  of  one  of  Persia’s  greatest 

generals. 

It  was  easy  to  obtain  the  crown,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time ; but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  keep 
what  had  been  wrongfully  gained.  Shahr-barz  enjoyed 

the  roval  authority  less  than  two  months.®  Dimng 

«/ 


1 Nicephorus,  De  Rebus  2^ost  , 

Mauricimn,  p.  15,  B. 

2 So  the  Armenians.  (1  atna- 

nian,  l.s.c.)  i 

3 Tabari,  l.s.c.  i 

^ Ibid.  Compare  :Mirkhond,  p.  i 

410  " ‘ 


^ Bar-hebrfeus  explains  the  name 
Shahr-Barz  as  equivalent  to  hzir 
baro,  ‘ wild  hoar.’  Mirkhond  seems 
to  approve  the  derivation  {Jlisfotre 
des  Sassanides,  p.  4101. 

® Mirkhond  (p.  411)  and  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  p.  348)  give  Shahr-Barz  a 
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this  period  he  completed  the  evacuation  of  the  Eomau 
provinces  occupied  by  Chosroes  II.,  restored  perhaps 
some  portions  of  the  true  cross  which  liad  been  kept 
back  by  Eobad,  and  sent  an  expeditionary  force 
against  the  Khazars  who  had  invaded  Armenia,  which 
was  completely  destroyed  by  the  fierce  barbarians.^ 
He  is  said  by  the  Armenians®  to  have  married  Puran- 
docht,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Chosroes,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  crown ; but  this  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  his  subjects,  if  it  was  really  made 
proved  unsuccessful.  Ere  he  had  been  king  for  two 
months,  his  troops  mutinied,  drew  their  swords  upon 
him,  and  killed  him  in  the  open  court  before  the  palace  ‘‘ 
Having  so  done,  they  tied  a cord  to  his  feet  and  dragged 
his  corpse  through  the  streets  of  Ctesiphon,  making  pm- 
clamation  everywhere  as  follows Whoever,  not  beimx 
‘ of  the  blood-royal,  seats  himself  upon  the  Persian 
throne,  shall  share  the  fate  of  Shahr-Barz.’  They  then 
elevated  to  the  royal  dignity  the  princess  Purandocht  ® 
the  first  female  who  had  ever  sat  in  the  seat  of  Cyrus.' 

The  rule  of  a woman  was  ill  calculated  to  restrain 
the  turbulent  Persian  nobles.  Two  instances  had  now 
proved  that  a mere  noble  might  ascend  the  throne  of 
the  son  of  Babek ; and  a fatal  fascination  was  exer- 
cised on  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  by  the  examples 
of  Bahram-Chobin®  and  Shahr-Barz.  Pretenders  spr^c 


reign  of  forty  days  j Macoudi  (vol. 
n.  p.  233)  and  Theophanes  (p.  273, 
D)  of  two  months.  Some  authors 
only  allowed  him  twenty  days. 
(Mirkhond,  l.s.c. ; Macoudi,  l.s.c.) 

By  this  supposition  we  mav 
best  reconcile  Theophanes  272 
B)  with  Xicephorus  (p.  15,^ A,  ad 

jm.). 

2 Moyse  de  Kaghank,  ii.  16. 

1 atkanian  in  Jovtyi,  ^dziatirpic- 


for  1866,  p.  222. 

" Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  Com- 
pare Mirkhond,  p,  411. 

Ai!  Mijkhond,  l.s.c. 

Mafoudi  (vol.  11,  p.  2.33)  nmlces 
Cliosroes,  son  of  Kobad,  succeed 

fll™  “ontbs. 

Aext^  to  this  Chosroes  he  places 

Bouran  {i.e.  Purandocht).  ^ 

® See  above;  pp.  479-492. 
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up  in  all  quarters,  generally  asserting  some  connection, 
nearer  or  more  remote,  with  the  royal  house,  but  lelj- 
ing  on  the  arms  of  their  partisans,  and  still  more  on 
the  weakness  of  the  government.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther Purandocht  died  a natural  death  her  sister, 
A-Zermidocht,  who  reigned  soon  aftei  her,  was  cei  tainb 
murdered.‘^  The  crown  passed  rapidly  from  one  noble 
to  another,  and  in  the  course  of  the  foim  or  five  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  death  of  Chosroes  II. 
it  was  worn  by  nine  or  ten  different  peisons.  Of 
these  the  greater  number  reigned  but  a few  days  or 
a few  months ; no  actions  are  ascribed  to  them  , and  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader  with  their  ob- 
scure names,  or  with  the  still  more  obscure  question 
concerning  the  order  of  their  succession.^  It  may  be 
suspected  that  in  some  cases  two  or  more  were  contem- 
porary, exercising  royal  functions  in  different  portions  of 
the  empire  at  the  same  time.  Of  none  does  the  history 
or  the  fate  possess  any  interest ; and  the  modern  his- 
torical student  may  well  be  content  with  the  geneial 
knowledge  that  for  four  years  and  a half  after  the 
death  of'chosroes  II.  the  government  was  m the  highest 
degree  unsettled ; anarchy  everywhere  prevailed ; the 


1 The  shortness  of  her  reip— 
seven  months,  according  to  Iheo- 
phanes  (p.  273,  D),  sixteen  months 
according  to  Tabari  (vol.  n.  p.  350) 
and  Mirkhond  (p.  412),  eighteen 
months,  according  to  Ma^oudi  (voh 
ii.  p.  233)— raises  the  suspicion  ot 
a violent  death;  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

2 Mirkhond,  p.  415 ; Tabari,  vol. 
ii.  p.  352  ; Eutychius,  Atinales,  vol. 
ii!  p.  255. 

3 Tabari  gives  the  order  as 
follows ; — Kobad,  Artaxerxes  IH.j 
Shahr-Barz,  I’urandocht,  Kushen- 
sadeh,  Azermidocht,  Chosroes  111., 


Khordad-Chosroes,  Eiriiz,  and  Fe- 
riikhzad-Chosroes  (vol.  ii.  pp.  336- 
353) ; Ma9oudi  as  Kobad,  Ar- 
taxerxes III.,  Shahr-Barz,  Chosroes 
III.,  Bouran  (Purandocht),  Firiiz- 
Koshenshideh,  Azermidocht,  and 
Ferhad-Khusru  (toI.  ii.  pp.  2.33-4)  ; 
Eutychius  as  Kobad,  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Jorhan  ( =Shahr-Barz),  Chos- 
roes III.,  Murla,  Iloshnashtadah, 
Arzmandocht,  and  Pharachorad- 
Choshra  (Annales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252- 
255).  Mirkhond  agrees^  in^  the 
main  with  Tabari,  but  omits  Khcu'- 
dad-Chosroes  and  Firuz  (pp.  408- 
415). 
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distracted  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  struggles 
of  pretenders ; and  ‘ every  province,  and  almost  each 
‘ city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  dis- 
‘ cord,  and  of  bloodshed.’^ 

At  length,  in  Jime,^  a.d.  632,  ah  end  was  put  to 
the  internal  commotions  by  the  election  of  a young 
prince,  believed  to  be  of  the  true  blood  of  Sassan,  in 
whose  rule  the  whole  nation  acquiesced  without  much 

,,  Isdigerd)  the  Third  was  the 

son  of  Shahnar^  and  the  grandson  of  Chosroes  II 5 He 
had  been  early  banished  from  the  Court,®  and  had  been 
brought  up  in  obscurity,  his  royal  birth  being  perhaps 
concealed,  since  if  known  it  might  have  caused  his 
es  rue  ion.  The  place  of  his  residence  was  Istakr  * 
he  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  but  at  this  time  a city  of 
no  great  importance.  Here  he  had  lived  unnoticed  to 
the  ap  of  fifteen,^  when  his  royal  rank  having  some- 
low  been  discovered,  and  no  other  scion  of  the  stock 


^ These  are  the  words  of  Gibbon 
yJJechne  and  Fall^  vol,  v.  p.  412) 
who  has  in  his  mind  the  following 
passage  of  Eutychius ‘ Erant  au- 
tern  anectus  ipsorum  diversi,  coetus 
divisi,  et  se  mutuo  bellis  lacessentes, 
umuscuj  usque  terrae  tractus,  urbis, 
aut  oppidi  per  totum  regnum  inco- 
lis  vicinis  sms  bellum  inferentibus  • 
manseruntque  hoc  statu  urbes,  vide- 
licet, rebus  dissolutis,  populo  diviso, 
regno  corrupto,  hominibusque  inter 
se  dissentientibus  octo  (?)  aiinos.’ 
{^Annales,  vol.  n.  p.  256.) 

1 See  Cbnton,  Fasti  FiomanL 
vol.  11.  p.  172.  ’ 

® The  Armenian  writers  speak  of 
an  opposition  to  Isdigerd  in  the 
ear  y part  of  his  reign  (Patkanian 

for  1866, 

Fi.  ’•  neither  the  Arabs  nor 
the  I ersians  mention  any. 

^ Shahriar  is  clearly  the  ‘ Salia- 


rus  ’ of  Theophanes,  who  accom- 
panied Chosroes,  when  he  fled 

" pis  seems  to  be  the  true  ac- 

Tabari  (vol. 
11.  p.  328)  Mirkhond  (p.  416),  and 
Ma9oudi  (vol.  ii.  p.  234).  Euty- 
Chius  (vol.  11.  p.  256),  and  Elmacin 

fe’  "•  P*  make 

sdigerd  III.  the  son  of  Chosroes  II. 
pbari,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.30. 

Kobad  II.  would  probably 
have  put  him  to  death,  had  he 
known  of  his  existence.  Chosroes 
II.  threatened  his  life  on  account 
of  a prophecy  (labari,  p.  329). 

pbari  vol.  ii.  p,  353 
khond,  p.  416.  ’ 

256  P* 


N N 
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of  Chosroes  being  known  to  exist,  lie  was  drawn  forth 
from  his  retirement  and  invested  with  the  sove- 


reignty. 

But  the  appointment  of  a sovereign  in  whose  rule 
all  could  acquiesce  came  too  late.  While  Borne  and 
Persia,  engaged  in  deadly  struggle,  had  no  thought  for 
anything  but  how  most  to  injure  each  other,  a power 
bemin  to  grow  up  in  an  adjacent  country,  which  had 
foHono-  ages  been  despised  and  thoiiglit  incapable  of 
doim'  any\arm  to  its  neighbours.  Mohammed,  half 
impostor,  half  enthusiast,  enunciated  a doctrine,  and 
by  det^rees  worked  out  a religion,  which  proved  capa- 
ble of  uniting  in  one  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  while  at  the  same  time  it  inspired  them  with  a 
confidence,  a contempt  for  death,  and  a fanatic  valour, 
that  rendered  them  irresistible  by  the  surrounding 
nations.  Mohammed’s  career  as  prophet  began  while 
Heraclius  and  Chosroes  II.  were  flying  at  each  other’s 
throats  by  the  year  of  the  death  of  Chosroes  (.t.n. 
628)  he  had  acquired  a strength  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  Arab  chief  two  years  later  he  challenged 
Pome  to  the  combat  by  sending  a hostile  expedition  into 
Svria  -8  and  before  his  death  (a.d.  6S2)  he  was  able  to 
tike  the  field  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.**  During  the 


1 Mohammed  made  his  first  con- 
verts about  A.D.  614-617,  when 
Chosroes  was  gaining 
succes..es.  (See  Ocldey  <>/ 

the  Saracens,  i 

3 < Mohammed, ’ says  Ochley,  was 

now  (A.D.  627)  so  well  confirmed  in 
his  power  that  he  took  upon  hmi- 
self  the  authority  of  a king  (p-  4). 
It  seems  to  have  been  m a.d. 
tLt  he  addressed  letters  to  Hera- 
clius, Chosroes,  - and  others,  an- 
nouncing himself  as  ‘ the  apostle  of 
God,’  and  calling  upon 
embrace  his  religion.  Chosioes 


tore  the  letter  in  pieces;  where- 
upon Mohammed  remarked,  ‘ He 
has  torn  up  his  own  kingdom  ’ 
(Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  32G). 

^ Ockley,  p.  52 ; Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  257-8. 

^ ‘ Mahomet  displayed  his  banner 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot  ’ (Gibbon, 
p.  258).  Dr.  Smith  remarks  that 
‘ thirty  thousand  is  the  loivest  num- 
ber assigned  ; ’ but  he  adds  that  ‘ a 
large  part  deserted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  march  ’ (p.  259, 
note  “). 
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time  of  internal  trouble  in  Persia,  he  procured  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Persian  governor  of  the  Yemen  as  well 
as  that  of  A1  Mondar,^  or  Alamundarus,  King  of  Bahrein, 
on  tlie  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.^  Isdigerd,  upon 
his  accession,  found  himself  menaced  by  a power  which 
had  already  stotched  out  one  arm  towards  the  lower 
Eu|dirates,  while  with  the  other  it  was  seeking  to  grasp 
Syria  and  Palestine.  The  danger  was  imminent ; the 
means  of  meeting  it  insufficient,  for  Persia  was  ex- 
hausted by  foreign  war  and  internal  contention ; the 
monarch  himself  was  but  ill  able  to  cope  with  the  Arab 
chiefs,  being  youthful  and  inexperienced ; we  shall 
find,  however,  that  he  made  a strenuous  resistance. 

1 hough  continually  defeated,  he  prolonged  the  fioffit 
or  nearly  a score  of  years,  and  only  succumbed  finally 
when,  to  the  hostility  of  open  foes,  was  added  the  trea- 
chery of  pretended  friends  and  allies.^ 


A 1 P'  saya  that 

A1  Mondar  ^ afterwards  routed  the 
Persians^  and  made  a great  slaughter 


^ Badsan,  or  Badham.  (See 
Ockley,  p.  50.)  ^ 

2 V.  fci  1 1 


J , luijg.  OU  .JO'L  was 

formerly  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  mainland  which  lies  directly 


fishery  (lat.  26°  long.  50°  .35') 


Ibid.  p.  90.  The  term  Bah- 
rein, which  is  now  applied  only  to 


of  them. 


west  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Per- 
^ remnant  of  this  use 
will  be  found  in  Carsten  Niebuhr 
yJJescription  de  V Ai'ahie,  n.  29>3 

njTrl  ^ 
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Death  of  Mohammed  and  Collapse  of  Mohammedanmn.  Recovery  nnd^ 

Abu-bekr.  Conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hira.  Conquest  of  Obolla. 

Invasion  of  Mesopotamia.  Battle  of  the  BHdge-the  Arabs  suffer  a 
Reverse.  Battle  of  El  Boweib-  Mihran  defeated  by  El  Mothanna. 
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Pause  in  the  War.  March  of  Sa'ad  on  Ctesiphon.  FhgU  of  Isdxgeid. 
Capture  of  Ctesiphon.  Battle  of  Jalula.  Conquest  of  Sustana  and  In- 
vasion of  Persia  Proper.  ReeaU  of  Sa'ad.  Isdigerd  assembles  an  Army 
atNehawend.  Battle  of  Nehawend.  Flight  of  Isdig^d.  Conquest  of 
the  various  Persian  Provinces.  Isdigerd  murdered.  Character  f 
Isdigerd.  Coins  of  Isdigerd. 

‘ Yazdeiird,  Borsarum  rex  . . . Rostamum  misit  oppugnatum  Saadum  . . . 
neque  unqijp.m  bellorum  et  dissentionum  expers  fuit  donee  occidere  ur. 
Regnavit  aintetn  annos  viginti.’— Eutychius,  Annales,  vol.  ii.  pp. 


The  power  wiiich  Mohammed  had  so  rapidly  built  up 
fell  tx3  pieces  at  his  decease.  Isdigerd  can  scarcely 
have  been  well  settled  upon  this  throne  when  the 
welcome  tidings  must  have  reached  him  that  the  Pro- 
phet was  dead,  that  the  Arabs  generally  were  in  revolt 
that  A1  Mondar  had  renounced  Islamism,  and  resumed 
a position  of  independence.^  Por  the  time  Moham- 
medanism was  struck  down.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  movement  had  derived  its  strength  sole  y 
from  the  genius  of  the  Prophet,  or  whether  minds  of 


^ See  Ockley,  History  of  the 
Saracens,  pp.  84-90.  ^ It  is  sur- 
prising that  Gibbon  omits  all  notice 
of  this  time  of  revolt  and  dis- 
turbance. ‘ After  the  siinple  in- 
auguration of  Abubeker/  he  says, 
‘ he  was  obeyed  in  Media,  Mecca, 


and  the  provinces  of  Arabia ; the 
Hashemites  alone  declined  the  oath 
of  fidelity’  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  270-1).  This  is  the  reverse 
of  the  fact.  (See  Tabari,  ed.  Kose- 
garten,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-50 ; Ma^oudi, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  180—3.) 
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inferior  calibre  would  suffice  to  renew  and  sustain  the 
impulse  which  had  proceeded  from  him,  and  which 
under  him  had  proved  of  such  wonderful  force  and 
efficacy. 

The  companions  of  Mohammed  lost  no  time  in 
appointing  his  successor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Abu- 
bekr,  his  friend  and  father-in-law,  who  was  a person  of 
an  energetic  character,  brave,  chaste,  and  temperate. 
Abu-bekr  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  Being  unfit  for  war  himself,  as  he 
was  above  sixty  years  of  age,^  he  employed  able 
generals,  and  within  a few  months  of  his  accession 
struck  such  a series  of  blows  that  rebellion  collapsed 
everywhere,^  and  in  a short  time  the  whole  Arab 
nation,  except  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  acknowledged  them- 
selves his  subjects.  Among  the  rivals  against  whom 
he  measured  himself,  the  most  important  was  Mosei- 
iama.  Moseilama,  who  affected  the  prophetic  cha- 
ractei,^  had  a numerous  following,  and  was  able  to 
tight  a pitched  battle  with  the  forces  of  Abu-bekr, 
which  numbered  40,000  men.^  At  the  first  en- 
counter he  even  succeeded  in  repulsing  this  con- 
siderable army,  which  lost  1,200  warriors;  but  in 
a second  engagement  the  Mohammedans  were  victo- 
rious—Moseilama  was  slain— and  Kaled,  ‘ the  Sword 
of  God,  carried  back  to  Medina  the  news  of  his  own 


^ Abu-bekr  was  sixty-tbree  at 
his  decease  (Ockley,  p.  141),  and 
consequently  above  sixty  at  his 
accession,  since  he  reigned  only  a 
little  more  than  two  years  (Weil, 
Geschichte  der  Chalifen,  vol.  i.  p.  46 
and  p.  53). 

See  Tabari,  vol.  i.  pp.  63-251 
(ed.  Kosegarten). 

3 He  had  affected  to  treat  Mo- 
hammed as  an  equal,  and  had  ad-  1 


dressed  a letter  to  him  as  follows ; 

‘ From  Moseilama,  the  Apostle  of 
God,  to  Mohammed,  the  Apostle 
of  God.’  Mohammed  sent  a reply 
with  the  address  : — ‘ From  Mo- 
hammed, the  Apostle  of  God,  to 
Moseilama,  the  liar.’  (See  note  in 
Bohn’s  edition  of  Ockley,  p.  88.) 

^ So  Ockley  (p.  88),  who  takes 
the  number  from  Elmacin. 
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triumph,  and  the  spoils  of  the  defeated  enemy.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Moseilama,  the  tribes  still  in  rebellion 
submitted  themselves,  and  the  first  of  the  Caliphs 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  schemes  of 
foreign  conquest. 

Distracted  between  the  temptations  offered  to  his 
arms  by  the  East  and  by  the  West,  Abu-bekr  in  his 
first  year  (a.d.  633)  sent  expeditions  in  both  directions, 
against  Syria,  and  against  Hira,  where  lyas,  the  Persian 
feudatory,  who  had  succeeded  Noman,  son  of  A1 
Mondar,^  held  his  court,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  For  this  latter  expedition  the  commander 
selected  was  the  irresistible  Kaled,  who  marched  a body 
of  2,000  men‘^  across  the  desert  to  the  branch  stream,^ 
which  he  reached  in  about  latitude  30  . Assisted  by 
A1  Mothanna,  chief  of  the  Beni  Sheiban,  who  had  been 
a subject  of  lyas,  but  had  revolted  and  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Abu-bekr,^  Ealed  rapidly 
reduced  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  took  successively  Bani- 
kiya,  Barasuma,  and  El  Lis,^  descended  the  river  to 
the  capital,®  and  there  fought  an  important  battle 


^ Tabari  gives  a long  account^  of 
the  circumstances  under  which 
lyas  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Arab  tribes  subject  to  Persia 
in  the  place  of  Noman,  the  last  pf 
the  great  A1  Mondar  line  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  309-19,  ed.  Zotenberg). 

* Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 

P- 

3 The  stream  in  question  left 
the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and  skirting 
the  Arabian  desert,  fell  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  island  of 
Bubian.  It  was  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  Kereh  Sauleh  or  the  canal 
of  Saideh,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(See  Ancient  Mo^iarchies,  vol.  iii.  p* 
67,  2nd  edition.) 


^ Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii. 
p.  319. 

5 Ibid.  pp.  320-1.  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  identifies  El  Lis  with  the 
modern  JSl  Kadder,  which  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Kerch  Saideh,  about 
long.  43°  41'  east  from  Greenwich. 
Banikiya  and  Barasuma  seem  also 
to  have  been  on  the  same  cutting 
(Tabari,  ed.  Kosegarten,  vol.  ii. 
p.  7).  They  lay,  probably,  north 
of  El  Lis. 

® The  site  of  Hira  is  tolerably 
certain.  It  lay  on  the  sea  of  Ned- 
jif,  south-east  of  Meshed-Ali,  and 
almost  due  south  of  Kufa,  in  lat. 
31°  50',  long.  44°  20'  nearly.  (See 
the  ]Map  in  Mr.  Loftus’s  Chaldcea 
and  Siisiana,  opp.  p.  430.) 
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with  the  combined  Persian  and  Arab  forces,  the  first 
trial  of  arms  between  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and 
those  of  Zoroaster.  The  Persian  force  consisted  entirely 
of  horse,  and  was  commanded  by  a general  whom  the 
Arab  writers  call  Asadsiibeh.^  Their  number  is  not 
mentioned,  but  was  probably  small.  Charged  furiously 
by  A1  Mothanna,  they  immediately  broke  and  fled ; 
Hira  was  left  with  no  other  protection  than  its  walls ; 
and  lyas,  yielding  to  necessity,  made  his  submission  to 
the  conqueror,  and  consented  to  pay  a tribute  of 

290.000  dirhems. 2 

The  splendid  success  of  his  pioneer  induced  Abu- 
bekr  to  support  the  war  in  this  quarter  with  vigour. 
Peinforcements  joined  Kaled  from  every  side,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 

18.000  men.^  With  this  force  he  proceeded  south- 
wards, bent  on  reducing  the  entire  tract  between*  the 
desert  and  the  Eastern  or  real  Euphrates.  The  most 
important  city  of  the  southern  region  was  at  the  time 
Obolla,  which  was  situated  on  a canal  or  backwater 
derived  from  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  the  modern 
Busrah.^  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  was  known  as  the  limes  Indovum^  or  ‘ fron- 
tier city  towards  India.’  The  Persian  governor  was  a 
certain  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas,  who  held  the  post  with 
a body  of  20,000  men.®  Kaled  fought  his  second  great 
battle  with  this  antagonist,  and  was  once  more  com- 


^ Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
pp.  7,  33,  &c. 

^ Ibid.  p.  5 ; but  another  ac- 
count (p.  37)  reduces  the  amount 
to  190,000  dirhems. 

* Ibid.  p.  11. 

^ Sir  II.  Rawlinson  places  Obolla 
‘twelve  miles  below  Busrah,’  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  place 
where  the  Shat-el-Arab  divides 


into  two  streams  ( Geograiih,  Journal, 
yol.  xxvii.  p.  188).  He  conjectures 
its  identity  with  the  ancient  Tere- 
don  or  Hiridotis. 

^ Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 

p.  9. 

® So  the  Persian  translator  of 
Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg,  vol.  iii.  p. 
323).  But  in  the  Arabic  no  num- 
ber appears  to  be  mentioned. 
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pletely  victorious,  killing  Hormuz,  according  to  the 
Arabian  accounts,  'with  his  own  handd  Obolla  sur- 
rendered ; a vast  booty  was  taken ; and,  after  liberally 
rewarding  his  soldiers,  Kaled  sent  the  fifth  part  of  the 
spoils,  together  with  a captured  elephant,  to  Abu-bekr 
at  Medina.  The  strange  animal  astonished  the  simple 
natives,  who  asked  one  another  wonderingly,^  ‘ Is  this 
indeed  one  of  God’s  works,  or  did  human  art  make 
it?’ 

The  victories  of  Kaled  over  Asadsubeh  and  Hor- 
muz were  followed  by  a number  of  other  successes,^ 
the  entire  result  being  that  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
region  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Hit  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  for  the  time  reduced,  made  a 
portion  of  Abu-bekr’s  dominions,  and  parcelled  out 
among  Mohammedan  governors.^  Persia  was  deprived 
of  the  protection  which  a dependent  Arab  kingdom  to 
the  west  of  the  river  had  hitherto  afforded  her,  and 
was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  great  Moham- 
medan monarchy  along  almost  the  whole  of  her  western 
frontier.  Henceforth  she  was  open  to  attack  on  this 
side  for  a distance  of  above  four  hundred  miles,  with 
no  better  barrier  than  a couple  of  rivers  interposed 
between  her  enemy  and  her  capital. 

Soon  after  his  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
Kaled  was  recalled  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Syrian 
war,^  and  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Damascus,^ 


1 Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  13.  The  perpetual  single  com- 
bats of  Kaled,  in  all  of  which  he 
is  victorious,  severely  try  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  modern  reader  of 
Tabari. 

2 Ibid.  p.  16. 

^ Ibid.  pp.  19-74.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  capture 
of  Perisabor  or  Anbar,  a city  on 


the  Euphrates,  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  with  Baghdad. 

4 Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  57.  Ten  distinct  governors  are 
mentioned. 

5 Ibid.  p.  77 ; Ockley,  Ilistoi'y  of 
Saracens,  p.  97. 

6 Ockley,  pp.  103-138;  Irving, 
Successors  of  Mahomet,  pp.  19-42 ; 
Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169-109. 
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while  Persia  enjoyed  a breathing-space.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  this  interval  to  stir  up  disaffection  in 
the  newly-conquered  province.  Eustam,  appointed  to 
the  command  against  the  Arabs  bylsdigerd/  sent  emis- 
saries to  the  various  towns  of  the  SawM,^  urging  them 
to  rise  in  revolt  and  promising  to  support  such  a move- 
ment with  a Persian  army.^  The  situation  was  critical ; 
and  if  the  Mohammedans  had  been  less  tenacious,  or 
the  Persians  more  skilfully  handled,  the  whole  of  the 
Sawad  might  have  been  recovered.  But  Eustam  allowed 
his  troops  to  be  defeated  in  detail.  A1  Mothanna  and 
Abu  Obeidah,  in  three  separate  engagements,  at  Nama- 
rik,  Sakatiya,  and  Barusma,^  overcame  the  Persian 
leaders,  Jaban,  Narses,  and  Jalenus,  and  drove  their 
sliattered  armies  back  on  the  Tigris.  The  Mohamme- 
dan authority  was  completely  re-estabhshed  in  the  tract 
between  the  desert  and  the  Euphrates  ; it  was  even  ex- 
tended across  the  Euphrates  into  the  tract  watered  by 
the  Shat-el-Hie  ; and  it  soon  became  a question  whether 
Persia  would  be  able  to  hold  the  Mesopotamian  region, 
or  whether  the  irrepressible  Arabs  would  not  very 
shortly  wrest  it  from  her  grasp.  But  at  this  point  in 
the  history  the  Arabs  experienced  a severe  reverse.  On 
learning  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenants,  Eustam  sent  an 
army  to  watch  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Bah- 
man-Dsul-hadjib,^or  ‘Bahman  the  beetle-browed,’ which 


^ Tabari  makes  Eustam  at  this 
period  the  general  of  Puran  (or 
Puran-docht),  the  daughter  of 
Chosroes  II.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  179-181)  ; 
but  inexorable  chronology  shows 
this  to  be  impossible.  As  the  ‘ era 
Yezdigerd  ’ was  undoubtedly  June 
16,  A.D.  632  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  292,  note  ^9),  all 
the  Arab  attacks  on  Persia  must 
have  been  in  his  reign. 

^ The  name  Sawad  is  given  by 


the  Arab  writers  to  the  whole 
fertile  tract  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Desert,  from  Hit  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  divided  bv 
Tabari  into  Sawad  of  Hira,  the 
northern,  and  Sawad  of  Obolla 
the  southern  province  (vol.  ii.  p] 
57). 

® Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  ii. 
p.  183. 

^ Ibid.  pp.  183-9. 

Ibid.  p.  195,  For  the  ex- 
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encamped  upon  the  Western  Euphrates  at  Koss-en- 
natek,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Kufa.  At  the  same 
time,  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  he  entrusted 
to  this  leader  the  sacred  standard  of  Persia,  the  famous 
durufsh-kawani,  or  leathern  apron  of  the  blacksmith 
Kawah^,  which  was  richly  adorned  with  silk  and  gems, 
and  is  said  to  have  measured  eighteen  feet  long  by  twelve 
feet  broad.2  Bahman  had  with  him,  according  to  the 
Persian  tradition,  30,000  men  and  thirty  elepliants  ; ^ 
the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah  numbered  no  more  than 
9,000,  or  at  the  most  10,000.'^  Bahman  is  reported  ^ to 
have  given  his  adversary  the  alternative  of  passing  the 
Euphrates  or  allowing  the  Persians  to  cross  it.  Abu 
Obeidah  preferred  the  bolder  course,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  dissuasions  of  his  chief  officers,  threw  a bridge  of 
boats  across  the  stream,  and  so  conveyed  his  troops  to 
the  left  bank.  Here  he  found  the  Persian  horse-archers 
covered  with  their  scale  armour,®  and  drawn  up  in  a 
solid  line  behind  their  elephants.  Galled  severely  by 
the  successive  flights  of  arrows,  the  Arab  cavalry 
sought  to  come  to  close  quarters;  but  their  horses, 
terrified  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  huge  animals, 
and  further  alarmed  by  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  hung 
round  their  necks,^  refused  to  advance.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  dismount,  and  assail  the  Persian  line  on  foot. 


planation  of  the  terni,  see  Zoten- 
berg’s  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 

^ Malcolm,  History  of  Persia, 

vol.  i.  p.  171.  .. 

2 Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol.  n. 
p.  193 ; Ma9oudi,  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 

3 So  the  Persian  translator  of 
Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  p. 
374,  who  did  not  find  the  numbers 
in  the  Arabic  original. 

^ In  one  place  Tabari  estimates 
the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah 
at  from  6,000  to  10,000  (ed.  Kose- 


garten, vol.  ii.  p.  193) ; in  another 
(vol.  ii.  p.  199)  be  makes  them 
9,000. 

5 Ibid.  p.  193. 

® ‘ Equos  cataphractis  tectos  ’ 
(ibid.  p.  197).  On  the  character 
of  the  protection,  see  below,  ch. 
xxviii. 

‘ Ut  vero  Persm  cum  elephantis 
ac  tintinnahulis  in  Moslemos  ir- 
ruerunt,  eorum  turmas  disjecerunt, 
neque  resistebant  equi,  nisi  cou- 
sternati.’  (Ibid,  l.s.c.) 
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A considerable  impression  had  been  made,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  Persians  would  take  to  flight,^  when 
Abu  Obeidah,  in  attacking  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
elephants,  was  seized  by  the  infuriated  animal  and 
trampled  under  his  feet.^  Inspirited  by  this  success, 
the  Persians  rushed  upon  their  enemies,  who,  disheart- 
ened by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  began  a retrograde 
movement,  falling  back  upon  their  newly-made  bridge. 
This,  however,  was  found  to  have  been  broken,  either 
by  the  enemy or  by  a rash  Arab  who  thought,  by 
making  retreat  impossible,  to  give  his  own  side  the 
courage  of  despair.  Before  the  damage  done  could 
be  repaired,  the  retreating  host  suffered  severely. 
The  Persians  pressed  closely  upon  them,  slew  many, 
and  drove  others  into  the  stream,  where  they  were 
drowned.  Out  of  the  9,000  or  10,000  who  originally 
passed  the  river,  only  5,000  returned,  and  of  these 
2,000  at  once  dispersed  to  their  homes. ^ Besides  Abu 
Obeidah,  the  veteran  Salit  was  slain  ; ^ and  A1  Mo- 
thanna,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  on  Abu  Obei- 
dah’s  death,  was  severely  wounded.®  The  last  remnant 
of  the  defeated  army  might  easily  have  been  destroyed, 
had  not  a dissension  arisen  among  the  Persians,  which 
induced  Bahman  to  return  to  Ctesiphon. 

The  Arabs,  upon  this  repulse,  retired  to  El  Lis  ; " and 
A1  Mothanna  sent  to  Omar  for  reinforcements,  which 
speedily  arrived  under  the  command  of  Jarir,  son  of 
Abdallah.^  A1  Mothanna  was  preparing  to  resume  the 


^ Tabari  (p,  193).  Six  thou- 
sand Persians  had  fallen,  he  says. 

2 Ibid.  p.  197. 

^ So  Washington  Irving 
cessors  of  Mahomet,  p.  118)/l  know 
not  on  what  authority.  Tabari 
(p.  193)  makes  the  breaker  of  the 
bridge  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  called 
Beni-Thakif. 


Tabari,  p.  199. 

* Ibid. 

® He  received  a spear-thrust 
through  his  corslet,  which  drove 
some  of  the  • rings  of  the  chain- 
armour  into  his  breast. 

Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

® Ibid.  p.  205. 
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offensive  when  the  Persians  anticipated  him.  A body 
of  picked  troops,  led  by  Mihran,^  a general  of  reputa- 
tion, crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  a dash  at  Hira. 
Hastily  collecting  his  men,  who  were  widely  dispersed, 
A1  Mothanna  gave  the  assailants  battle  on  the  canal  El 
Boweib,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  threatened  town,  and 
though  the  Persians  fought  with  desperation  from  noon 
to  sunset,  succeeded  in  defeating  them  and  in  killing 
their  commander.^  The  beaten  army  recrossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  returned  to  Ctesiphon  without  suffering 
further  losses,  since  the  Arabs  were  content  to  have 
baffled  their  attack,  and  did  not  pursue  them  many 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.^  All  Mesopotamia, 
however,  was  by  this  defeat  laid  open  to  the  invaders, 
whose  ravages  soon  extended  to  the  Tigris  and  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  capital.^ 

The  year  a.d.  636  now  arrived,  and  the  Persians 
resolved  upon  an  extraordinary  effort.  An  army  of 
120,000  men  was  enrolled,''^  and  Eustam,  reckoned 
the  best  general  of  the  day,  was  placed  at  its 
head.^  The  Euphrates  was  once  more  crossed,  the 
Sawad  entered,  its  inhabitants  invited  to  revolt,^ 
and  the  Arab  force,  which  had  been  concen- 
trated at  Cadesia  (Kadisiyeh),  where  it  rested  upon  a 
fortified  town,  was  sought  out  and  challenged  to  the 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.  On  the 
probability  that  Mihran,  wherever 
it  occurs,  is  really  a title,  and  not 
a name,  see  above,  p.  224,  note 
and  p.  321,  note 

^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  which  Tabari  had 
heard,  the  Persians  slain  in  this 
battle  were  near  upon  100,000 
(ibid.  p.  217). 

^ Ockley,  History  of  the  Saracens, 
p.  145. 

^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229-235. 


The  Arabs  are  said  to  have  pene- 
trated at  this  time  to  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Baghdad  (ibid, 
p.  231). 

^Ibid.  p.  291.  (Compare  vol.  in. 
pp.  1,  5,  2G,  &c.)  Ebn  Ishak, 
however,  who  is  quoted  by  Tabari 
(vol.  iii.  p.  66),  made  the  number 
only  60,000.  With  this  estimate 
Mafoudi  agrees  (vol.  iv.  p.  208). 

® Tabari,  vol.  li.  p.  287. 

Ibid.  pp.  297-9. 
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combat.  The  Caliph  Omar  had  by  great  efforts  con- 
trived to  raise  his  troops  in  the  Sawad  to  the  number  of 
30,000/  and  had  entrusted  the  command  of  them  to 
Sa’ad,  the  son  of  Wakas,  since  A1  Mothanna  had  died  of 
his  woimd.‘^  Sa’ad  stood  wholly  on  the  defensive. 
His  camp  was  pitched  outside  the  walls  of  Cadesia,  in  a 
position  protected  on  either  side  by  a canal, ^ or  branch 
stream,  derived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  flowing  to  the 
south-east  out  of  the  Sea  of  Hedjef.  He  himself,  pre- 
vented by  boils  from  sitting  on  his  horse,  looked  down 
on  his  troops,  and  sent  them  directions  from  the  Cades- 
lan  citadel.  Hustam,  m order  to  come  to  blows,  was 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  more  eastern  of  the  branch 
streams  (El  Atik),  with  reeds  and  earth,^  and  in  this 
way  to  cross  the  channel.  The  Arabs  made  no  at- 
tempt to  hinder  the  operation  ; and  the  Persian  general, 
having  brought  his  vast  army  directly  opposite  to  the 
enemy,  proceeded  to  array  his  troops  as  he  thought 
most  expedient.  Dividing  his  army  into  a centre  and 
two  wings,  he  took  himself  the  position  of  honour  in 
the  mid  line  ® with  nineteen  elephants  and  three-fifths 
of  his  forces, 7 while  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  to  Jalenus,  and  of  the  left  to  Hendsuwdn  ; ^ 
each  of  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  had  24,000 
troops  and  seven  elephants.  The  Arabs,  on  their  side, 
made  no  such  division.  Kaled,  son  of  Orfuta,  was  the 
sole  leader  in  the  fight,  though  Sa’ad  from  his  watch- 


^ Sa’ad  was  sent  to  supersede  A1 
Mothanna;  but  the  latter  died 
while  Sa’ad  was  still  upon  his 
inarch  (ib.  p.  253). 


^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 


§ 21-23 ; Arrian,  ^.vp.  Ale.r.  ii.  8 


ad  jin. ; iii.  11. 


^ Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

^ Ibid.  pp.  22  and  33. 
^ Ibid.  p.  21. 


’ A fighting  elephant  was  at- 
tached to  each  4,000  men.  (Tabari 
vol.  iii.  p.  26.)  Rustam  had  in  his 
centre  eighteen  fighting  elephants, 
besides  one  on  which  he  rode  him- 


elephant  was  at- 


® On  the  Persian  preference  for 
this  position,  see  Xen.  Anah,  i.  8 ; 
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tower  observed  the  battle  and  gave  his  orders.  The 
engagement  began  at  mid-day  and  continued  till  sunset. 
At  the  signal  of  Allah  akhar^  ‘ God  is  great,’  shouted  by 
Sa’ad  from  his  tower,  the  Arabs  rushed  to  the  attack. 
Their  cavalry  charged  ; but  the  Persians  advanced 
against  them  their  line  of  elephants,  repeating  with 
excellent  effect  the  tactics  of  the  famous  ‘ Battle  of  the 
Bridge.’^  The  Arab  horse  fled;  the  foot  alone  re- 
mained firm  ; victory  seemed  inclining  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  especially  successful  on  either  wing;^  Toleicha, 
with  his  ‘ lions  ’ ^ failed  to  re-establish  the  balance ; 
and  all  would  have  been  lost,  had  not  Assem,  at  the 
command  of  Sa’ad,  sent  a body  of  archers  and  other 
footmen  to  close  with  the  elephants,  gall  them  with 
missiles,  cut  their  girths,  and  so  precipitate  their  riders 
to  the  ground.  Believed  from  this  danger,  the  Arab 
horse  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Persians,  who  as  even- 
ing approached  retired  in  good  order  to  their  camp. 
The  chief  loss  on  this,  the  ‘day  of  concussion,’^  was 
suffered  by  the  Arabs,  who  admit  that  they  had  500 
killed,^  and  must  have  had  a proportional  number  of 
wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  site  of  the 
battle  was  somewhat  changed,  the  Persians  having  re- 
tired a little  during  the  night.^  Eeinforcements  from 
Syria  kept  reaching  the  Arab  camp  through  most  of 
the  day ; ^ and  hence  it  is  known  to  the  Arab  writers 


* See  above,  p.  554. 

2 Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

3 Toleicha  led  the  Asadites 
(whose  name  is  said  to  have  meant 
^ lions  into  battle.  See  labaii, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30. 

^ See  Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chaii- 
fen,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  ^ 

3 Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 


3 So  the  Persian  Tabari  (vol.  iii. 
p.  390) ; but  perhaps  from  a mis- 
taken rendering  of  the  words  ‘ Ar- 
math  ’ and  ‘ Agwath.’ 

^ Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  The 
entire  number  sent  from  Syria  was 
6,000.  Of  these  5,300  arrived 
during  the  second  day’s  6ght. 
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as  the  ‘ the  day  of  succours.’^  The  engagement  seems 
for  some  time  not  to  have  been  general,  the  Arabs 
waiting  for  more  troops  to  reach  them,  while  the 
Persians  abstained  because  they  had  not  yet  repaired 
the  furniture  of  their  elephants.^  Thus  the  morning 
passed  in  light  skirmishes  and  single  combats  between 
the  champions  of  either  liost,  who  went  out  singly 
before  the  lines  and  challenged  each  other  to  the  en- 
counter,^ The  result  of  the  duels  was  adverse  to 
the  Persians,  who  lost  in  the  course  of  them  two  of 
their  best  generals,  Bendsuwan  and  Bahman-Dsul- 
hadjib.^  After  a time  the  Arabs,  regarding  themselves 
as  sufficiently  reinforced,  attacked  the  Persians  along 
their  whole  line,  partly  with  horse,  and  partly  with 
camels,  dressed  up  to  resemble  elephants.^  The  effect 
on  the  Persian  cavalry  was  the  same  as  had  on  the 
preceding  day  been  produced  by  the  real  elephants  on 
the  horse  of  the  Arabs ; it  was  driven  off  the  field 
and  dispersed,  suffering  considerable  losses.  But  the  in- 
fantry stood  firm,  and  after  a while  the  cavalry  rallied  ; 
Pustam,  who  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  capture, 
was  saved  and  night  closing  in,  defeat  was  avoided, 
though  the  advantage  of  the  day  rested  clearly  with 
Arabs.  The  Persians  had  lost  10,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Arabs  no  more  than  2,000.^ 

In  the  night  which  followed  ‘ the  day  of  succours,’ 
great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Persians  to  re-equip 
their  elephants,  and  when  morning  dawned  they  were 
enabled  once  more  to  bring  the  unwieldy  beasts  into 


Ruz-el- Agwath.  See  Price, 
Mohammedan  History,  vol.  i.  p. 
X 1 2. 

^ Tabari,  p.  35. 

^ Ibid.  pp.  34  and  37-8. 

Ibid.  p.  34.  Compare  Ma^oudi, 


vol.  IV.  p.  212. 

^ Tabari,  p.  36. 

® Ibid.  p.  38. 

’ I’"'!-  P-  41.  Ma90udi  makes 
the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs 
2,500  (vol.  IV.  p.  219), 
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line.  But  the  Arabs  and  their  horses  had  now  grown 
more  familiar  with  the  strange  animals ; they  no  longer 
shrank  from  meeting  them  ; and  some  Persian  deserters 
Have  the  useful  information  that,  in  order  to  disable 
the  brutes  it  was  only  necessary  to  wound  them  on  the 
proboscis  or  in  the  eye.  Thus  instructed,  the  Arabs 
made  the  elephants  the  main  object  of  their  attack,  and 
having  wounded  the  two  which  were  accustomed  to 
lead  the  rest,  caused  the  whole  body  on  a sudden  to 
take  to  flight,  cross  the  canal  El  Atik,  and  proceed  at 
full  speed  to  Ctesiphon.  The  armies  then  came  to  close 
quarters ; and  the  foot  and  horse  contended  through 
the  day  with  swords  and  spears,  neither  side  being  able 
to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  other.  As 
night  closed  in,  however,  the  Persians  once  more  fell 
back,  crossing  the  canal  El  Atik,^  and  so  placing  that 
barrier  between  themselves  and  their  adversaries. 

Their  object  in  this  manoeuvre  was  probably  to 
obtain  the  rest  which  they  must  have  greatly  needed. 
The  Persians  were  altogether  of  a frame  less  lobust, 
and  of  a constitution  less  hardy,  than  the  Arabs.  Their 
army  at  Kadisiyeh  was,  moreover,  composed  to  a large 
extent  of  raw  recruits  *,  and  three  consecutive  days  of 
severe  fighting  must  have  sorely  tried  its  endurance. 
The  Persian  generals  hoped,  it  would  seem,  by 
crossing  the  Atik  to  refresh  their  troops  with  a quiet 
niaht  Lfore  renewing  the  combat  on  the  morrow. 
But  the  indefatigable  Arabs,  perhaps  guessing  their 
intention,  determined  to  frustrate  it,  and  prevented  the 
tired  host  from  enjoying  a moment’s  respite.  The 
‘ day  of  embittered  war,’  as  it  was  called,^  was  followed 


1 Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  43-48. 

2 Ibid.  p.  48. 

3 Weil,  Geschichte  der  Chahfen, 


vol.  i.  p.  68 ; Price,  Mohammedan 
History,  p.  114. 
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by  the  ‘night  of  snarling’— a time  of  horrid  noise  and 
tumult,  during  which  the  discordant  cries  of  the  troops 
on  either  side  were  thought  to  resemble  the  yells  and 
barks  of  dogs  and  jackals.  Two  of  tJie  bravest  of  the 
Arabs,  Toleicha  and  Amr,  crossed  the  Atik  with  small 
bodies  of  troops,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  en- 
tered the  Persian  camp,  slew  numbers,  and  caused  the 
greatest  confusion.*  By  degrees  a general  engagement 
was  brought  on,  which  continued  into  the  succeediim 
day,  so  that  the  ‘night  of  snarling’  can  scarcely  be 
separated^  from  the  ‘ day  of  cormorants  ’ ® — the  last  of 
the  four  days’  Kadisiyeh  fight. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  must  on  the  fourth 
day  have  had  for  a time  the  advantage,  since  we  find 
them  once  more  fighting  upon  the  old  ground,  in  the 
tract  between  the'  two  canals,  with  the  Atik  in  their 
rear.^  About  noon,  however,  a wind  arose  from  the 
west,  bringing  with  it  clouds  of  sand,  which  were  blown 
into  the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  Persians,  while  the  Arabs 
having  their  backs  to  the  storm,  suffered  but 


vol.  i.  p.  114. 


•••  ^^<^®6garten),  vol. 

111.  p.  40. 

^ Ibid.  p.  .5.5. 

^ frice,  Moharmnedan  History, 

1 rv  I I ^ ^ 


iii.  pp.  55-6. 

^ See  below,  p.  573. 

..!  Xerxes  at  Salamis  (Herod. 


* labari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  vol. 
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off.  Eustam  sought  a refuge  from  the  violence  of  the 
storm  among  his  baggage  mules,  and  was  probably 
meditating  flight,  when  the  Arabs  wmre  upon  him. 
Hillal,  son  of  Alkama,  intent  upon  plunder,  began  to 
cut  the  cords  of  the  baggage  and  strew  it  upon  the 
ground.  A bag  in  falling  severely  injured  Eustam, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  Atik  and  attempted  to 
swim  across.  Hillal,  however,  rushed  after  him,  drew 
him  to  shore,  and  slew  him ; after  which  he  mounted 
the  vacant  throne,  and  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could,^ 

‘ By  the  lord  of  the  Kaaba,  I have  killed  Eustam.’ 
The  words  created  a general  panic.  Everywhere  the 
Persian  courage  fell;  the  most  part  despaired  wholly, 
and  at  once  took  to  flight ; a few  cohorts  alone  stood 
firm  and  were  cut  to  pieces  the  greater  number  of  the 
men  rushed  hastily  to  the  Atik  ; some  swam  the  stream  ; 
others  crossed  where  it  had  been  filled  up ; but  as 
many  as  30,000  perished  in  the  waves.^  Ten  thousand 
had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  ^ in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  night  and  day,  while  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans as  many  as  6,000  had  been  slain.  Thus  the  last 
day  of  the  Kadisiyeh  fight  was  stoutly  contested  ; and 
the  Persian  defeat  was  occasioned  by  no  deficiency  of 
courage,  but  by  the  occurrence  of  a sand-storm  and 
by  the ’almost  accidental  death  of  the  commander. 
Among  the  Persian  losses  in  the  battle  that  of  the 
national  standard,"  the  durufsh-kawani,  was  reckoned 
the  most  serious. 


iii.  p.  55 ; Ma90udi,  vol.  iv.  p. 

, .t  ^ 1 


1 Tabari  makes  the  ba^  break 
some  of  Rustam’s  vertehrce  (vol.  iii. 
p.  56),  after  which  he  rum  to  the 
Atik,  plunffes  in,  and  begins  to 

. ^ ^ IT  i • 1.^  -rr 


says  that  the  bag  fell  on  hini  and 
broke  some  of  his  rihs  (vol.  iv.  p. 


2 Ma90udi,  l.s.c. ; Tabari,  l.s.c. 

3 Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

4 Ibid.  p.  56. 

5 ]Ma90iidi,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 

® See  above,  p.  554.  The  soldier 


swim  ! It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  is  quite  impossible.  Ma90udi 
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The  retreat  of  the  defeated  army  was  conducted  by 
Jaleniis.  Sa’ad,  anxious  to  complete  his  victory,  sent 
three  bodies  of  troops  across  the  Atik,  to  press  upon 
the  flying  foe.  One  of  these,  commanded  by  Sohra, 
came  up  with  the  Persian  rear-guard  under  Jalenus  at 
Harrar,  and  slaughtered  it,  together  with  its  leader.^ 
The  other  two  seem  to  have  returned  without  effecting 
much.  The  bulk  of  the  fugitives  traversed  Mesopo- 
tamia 111  safety,  and  found  a shelter  behind  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon. 

By  the  defeat  of  Kadisiyeh  all  hope  of  recoverin^r 
the  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  wal 
lost ; but  Persia  did  not  as  yet  despair  of  maintainino- 
her  independence.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  the  pef 
manent  maintenance  of  the  capital  was  henceforth 
precarious;  and  a wise  forethought  would  have  suo-- 
gested  the  removal  of  the  Court  from  so  exposed  a 
situation,  and  its  transference  to  some  other  position, 
either  to  Istakr,  the  ancient  metropohs  of  Persia  Proper,' 
or  to  Hamadan,  the  capital  city  of  Media.  But  prob- 
ably it  was  considered  that  to  retire  voluntarily  fi-om 
the  Tigns  would  be  a confession  of  weakness,  as  fatal 
to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  as  to  be  driven  back  bv 
the  Arabs ; and  perhaps  it  may  have  been  hoped  that 
the  lestless  nomads  would  be  content  with  their  exist- 
ing conquests,  or  that  they  might  receive  a check  at 
the  hands  of  Pome  which  would  put  a stop  to  their 
aggiessions  elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  that,  durinn- 
the  pause  of  a year  and  a half  which  intervened  between 
the  battle  of  Kadisiyeh  and  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
by  the  Arabs,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  by 


who  took  the  standard  sold  it  for 
30,000  dirhems  (780/.).  Its  real 
value  was  1,200,000  dirhems,  or 


more  than  30,000/. 

^ Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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Persia  in  the  way  of  preparation  against  her  terrible 
assailants. 

In  the  year  A.n.  637  the  Arabs  again  took  the  offen- 
sive. They  had  employed  the  intervening  year  and 
a half  in  the  foundation  of  Busrah  and  Kufa,^  and  in 
the  general  consolidation  of  their  sway  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.^  They  were  now  prepared  for 
a further  movement.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  once 
more  entrusted  to  Sa’ad.  Having  collected  an  army  of 
20,000  men,^  this  general  proceeded  from  Kufa  to 
Anbar^  (or  Perisabor),  where  he  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  entered  on  the  Mesopotamian  region.  Isdigerd, 
learning  that  he  had  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  Avas 
bent  upon  attacking  Ctesiphon,  called  a council  of  war, 
and  asked  its  advice  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
under  the  circumstances.^  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  capital  must  be  evacuated,  and  a stronger  situ- 
ation in  the  more  mountainous  part  of  the  country 
occupied;  but  Isdigerd  was  so  unwilling  to  remove 
til  at  he  waited  till  the  Arabian  general,  with  a force 
now  raised  to  60,000,  had  reached  SabM,^  which  was 
only  a day’s  march  from  the  capital,  before  he  could 
be  induced  to  commence  his  retreat.  He  then  aban- 
doned the  town  hastily,  without  carrying  off  more  than 
a small  portion  of  the  treasures,  Avhich  his  ancestors 
had  during  four  centuries  accumulated  at  the  main 
seat  of  their  power,  and  retired  to  Holwan,  a strong 
place  in  the  Zagros  mountain-range.^  Sa’ad,  on  learn- 


1 Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85-7. 

2 Ibid.  p'.  80. 

3 Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  in. 
p.  414.  The  Arabic  Tabari  of 
Kosegarten  here  fails  me ; and  I 
have  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the 
Tersian  translator,  who  is  said  fre- 
quently to  misrepresent  his  original. 


His  numbers  are  particularly  un- 
trustworthy. 

4  Ibid. 

3 Ibid.  p.  415. 

® Ibid.  Compare  Kosegarlen’s 
Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

Holwan  was  not  ‘ at  the  foot 
of  the  Median  hills/  as  Gibbon 
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iug  his  movement,  sent  a body  of  troops  in  pursuit, 
which  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  Persians, 
and  cut  it  in  pieces,  but  effected  nothing  really  import- 
ant. Isdigerd  made  good  his  retreat,  and  in  a short 
time  concentrated  at  Holwan  an  army  of  above  100,000 
men.^  Sa’ad,  instead  of  pushing  forward  and  engaging 
this  force,  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  reputed  wealth 
the  Great  Ctesiphon,  and  marching  thither,  entered 
the  unresisting  city,^  with  his  troops,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  the  four  hundred  and  eleventii 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Sassanian  kingdom  by 
Artaxerxes,  son  of  Babek. 

Ctesiphon  was,  undoubtedly,  a rich  prize.  Its  pal- 
aces and  its  gardens,  its  opulent  houses  and  its  pleasant 
fields,  its  fountains  and  its  flowers,  are  celebrated  by 
the  Arabian  writers,  who  are  never  weary  of  rehearsing 
the  beauty  of  its  site,  the  elegance  of  the  buildings, 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  their  furniture,  or  the 
amount  of  the  treasures  which  were  continued  in  them.^ 
The  royal  palace,  now  known  as  the  Takht-i-Khosru,'^ 
especially  provoked  their  admiration.  It  was  built  of 
polished  stone,  and  had  in  front  of  it  a portico  of 
twelve  marble  pillars,  each  150  feet  high.  The  length 


{Decline  mid  lall,  vol.  vi,  p.  294) 
and  Washington  Irving  {Successors 
of  Mahomet,  p.  127)  assert.  It 
was  situated  at  Sir-pul-i-Zohab, 
far  within  the  mountain-region,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Holwan 
river,  in  lat.  34°  30',  long.  45°  57' 
nearly.  At  a few  miles’  distance 
are  the  celebrated  ‘ Gates  of  Zagros,’ 
a narrow  defile,  guarded  by  a wall 
in  which  is  a gateway.  Numerous 
Sassanian  traditions  cling  to  this 
locality.  (See  Geograph.  Journ. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  32-35.) 

^ The  Persian  translator  of  Tabari 
makes  the  number  200,000  (vol.  iii. 


p.  420);  but  this  is,  I think,  in- 
credible. 

^ Gibbon  says  ‘ the  capital  was 
taken  by  assault  ’ (l.s.c.),  which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  See 
Tabari  (vol.  iii.  p.  415,  ed.  Zoten- 
berg)  ; and  compare  Ockley,  History 
of  the  Saracens,  p.  215,  and  Irvin*’ 
Successors  of  Mahomet^  p.  128.  ^ 

2 The  subjoined  particulars  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Tabari  (ed. 
Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  ch.  xlix.  pp! 
415-7. 

Or,  more  correctly  ‘Tak-i-kesra.’ 

But  1 have  followed  the  form  com- 
monly used  by  our  older  travellers. 
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of  the  edifice  was  450  feet,  its  breadth  180,  its  height 
150.  In  the  centre  was  the  hall  of  audience,  a noble 
apartment,  115  feet  long  and  85  high,^  with  a magnifi- 
cent vanlted  roof,  bedecked  with  golden  stars,  so 
arranged  as  to  represent  the  motions  of  the  planets 
among  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,^  where  the 
monarch  was  accustomed  to  sit  on  a golden  throne, 
hearing  causes  and  dispensing  justice  to  his  subjects. 
The  treasury  and  the  various  apartments  were  full  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  costly  robes  and  precious  stones,  of 
jewelled  arms  and  dainty  carpets.  The  glass  vases 
of  the  spice  magazine  contained  an  abundance  of  musk, 
camphor,^  amber,  gums,  drugs,  and  delicious  perfumes. 
In  one  apartment  was  found  a carpet  of  white  brocade, 
450  feet  long  and  90  broad,  with  a border  worked  in 
precious  stones  of  various  hues,  to  represent  a garden 
of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  leaves  were 
formed  of  emeralds,  the  blossoms  and  buds  of  pearls, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  gems  of  immense  value. 
Among  the  objects  found  in  the  treasury  were  a horse 
made  entirely  of  gold,  bearing  a silver  saddle  set  with 
a countless  multitude  of  jewels,  and  a camel  made  of 
silver,  accompanied  by  a foal  of  which  the  material  was 
gold.  A coffer  belonging  to  Isdigerd  was  captured  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Nahrwan  canal,  as  its  guardians 
were  endeavouring  to  carry  it  off.  Among  its  contents 
were  a robe  of  state  embroidered  with  rubies  and 
pearls,  several  garments  made  of  tissue  of  gold,  the 
crown  and  seal  of  Chosroes  (Anushirwan  f ),  and  ten 
pieces  of  silk  brocade.  The  armoury  of  Chosroes  also 

1 See  below,  p.  591.  ' mixed  it  with  their  bread  (Gibbon, 

2 D’llerbelot,  Bihlioth'eque  Ori-  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  295  ; 

entale,  vol.  iii.  p.  480.  Irving,  Successors  of  Mahomet,  p. 

^ The  Arabs  are  said  to  have  129). 
mistaken  this  for  salt,  and  to  have  | 
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fell  into  the  conqueror  s hands.  It  contained  his  hel- 
met, breastplate,  greaves,  and  arm-pieces,  all  of  solid 
gold  adorned  with  pearls,  six  ‘ cuirasses  of  Solomon,’ 
and  ten  costly  scimitars.  The  works  of  art,  and  a fifth 
part  of  the  entire  booty,  were  set  apart  for  the  Caliph 
Omar,  and  sent  by  trusty  messengers  to  Medina ; the 
value  of  the  remainder  was  so  enormous  ^ that  when 
Sa’ad  divided  it  among  his  60,000  soldiers,  the  share 
of  each  amounted  to  12,000  dirhems  (3127). 

It  is  sakP  that  Sa’ad,  after  capturing  Ctesiphon,  was 
anxious  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Isdigerd,  but  was 
restrained  by  despatches  received  from  Omar,  which 
commanded  him  to  remain  at  the  Persian  capital,  and 
to  employ  his  brother  Hashein,  and  the  experienced 
general,  El  Kakaa,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  Hashem  was,  therefore,  sent  with  12,000  men, 
against  the  fugitive  monarch,  whose  forces,  said  to 
have  exceeded  100,000  men,  and  commanded  by  a 
Miliran,  were  drawn  up#  at  Jalula,  not  far  from 
Ho. wan. ^ The  disparity  of  numbers  forced  Hashem 
to  condescend  to  manoeuvring  ; ‘ and  it  was  six  months 
before  he  ventured  on  a general  engagement  with  his  an- 
tagonist. Again  the  Mohammedans  proved  victorious  ; 
and  this  time  the  carnage  was  excessive ; 100,000 
Persians  are  said  to  have  lain  dead  on  the  battle-field ; 
the  commander  was  himself  among  the  slain.  Jalula 
at  once  surrendered  ; and  fresh  treasures  were  obtained. 


’ Estimating  the  dirhem,  with 
M.  Barbier  de  Mejnard  {Journal 
Adatique,  1865,  p.  253),  as  worth 
ircm  65  to  70  French  centimes,  I 
fird  the  entire  booty,  exclusive 
of  the  works  of  art,  to  have 
bjen  worth  from  23,400,000/.  to 
25,200,000/.  of  our  money.  Major 
Irice,  by  substituting  dinars  for 


dirhems,  on  the  authority  (as  it 
would  seem)  of  the  Habeib-asseir, 
raises  the  value  to  the  incredible 
sum  of  300,000,000/.  {Mohammedan 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  122). 

^ Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii. 
p.  418. 

3 Ibid. 
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Among  other  precious  ai’ticles,  a figure  of  a camel, 
with  its  rider,  in  solid  gold,  was  found  in  one  of  the 
tents. ^ Altogether  the  booty  is  reckoned  at  about 
four  millions  of  our  money — the  share  of  each  soldier 
en^ag^ed  beino;  10,000  dirhems,^  or  about  260/.  sterling’. 

Isdigerd,  on  learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Jalula,  quitted  Hoi  wan,  and  retired  to  Eei,  a large 
town  near  the  Caspian  sea,^  at  a short  distance  from 
the  modern  Teheran,  thus  placing  tlie  entire  Zagros 
ranse  between  himself  and  his  irresistible  foes.  A 
general  named  Khosru-sum  was  left  behind  with  a large 
body  of  troops,  and  was  bidden  to  defend  Holwan  to 
the  last  extremity.  Instead  of  remaining,  howewr, 
within  the  walls  of  the  stronghold,  Khosru-sum  rasily 
led  his  force  to  meet  that  of  El  Kakaa,  who  defeated 
him  at  Kasr-i-ShiriiA  and  entirely  dispersed  his  army. 
Holwan,  being  left  without  protection,  surrendered  ; 
the  conquest  of  Shirwan,  Mah-sabadan,  and  Tekrit 
followed;^  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  637  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet  waved  over  the  whole  tiact 
west  of  Zagros,  from  Hineveh  almost  to  Susa,  or  fiom 
the  Kurnib  to  the  Kuran  river. 


^ Price,  Mohammedan  Historyy 
p.  125. 

2 Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

3 Ibid.  p.  419.  Kei  is  generally 
identified  with  Phages,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  of  the 
cities  of  Media.  (See  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, vol.  ii.  p.  272,  2nd  edition.) 
But,  while  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  name  travelled  westward,  it 
would  seem  to  be  certain  that  the 
original  Rhages  was  very  much 
nearer  than  llei  to  the  Caspian 
Gates.  (See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  20.) 

Tabari,  l.s.c.  Kasr-i-Shirin 
retains  its  nanms.  It  is  a village 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Holwan, 


i on  the  road  leading  from  Bagldad 
to  Hamadan.  ( GeoyraphicalJoumal, 
vol.  ix.  p.  83 ; Rich,  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2G4.)  The  word  signifies 
‘ the  palace  of  Shirin  ; ’ and  the 
place  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
where  ChosroesII.  built  a resideace 
for  his  favourite  wife. 

^ Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  420-2. 
According  to  this  author  the  Ho- 
man territory  included  at  this  tine 
both  Mosul  (Nineveh)  and  I'ekiit. 
A Roman  general,  Antag  (Ao- 
tiochus  ?),  defended  Tekrit  wi  h 
20,000  men.  It  is  just  possib’e 
that,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Persian 
power,  Rome  attempted  to  obtah 
I a share  of  the  spoil. 
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Another  short  pause  in  the  Arabian  aggressions  upon 
Persia  now  occurred ; but  in  the  year  a.d.  639  their 
attacks  were  resumed,  and  the  Persians  had  to  submit 
to  further  losses.  Otba,  governor  of  Busrah,  sent  an 
expedition  across  the  Shat-el-Arab  into  Susiana,^  and, 
supported  by  the  Arab  population  of  the  province, 
which  deserted  the  Persian  side,  ensfa^ed  Hormuzan, 
tlie  satrap,  in  two  battles,  defeated  him,  and  forced  him 
to  cede  a portion  of  his  territory,  including  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Ahwaz.‘^  Soon  afterwards,  Ala,  governor 
of  Bahrein,  conducted  in  person  an  expedition  into 
Persia  Proper,  crossing  the  Gulf  in  the  rude  vessels  of 
the  time,  and  attacking  Shehrek,  the  Persian  satrap, 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Isdigerd.  Here, 
the  Arabs  were  for  once  unsuccessful.  Shehrek  col- 
lected a force  which  Ala  was  afraid  to  encounter ; the 
Arab  chief  retreated  to  the  coast,  but  found  his  fleet  en- 
gulphed  by  the  waves  ; and  it  was  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  made  his  escape  by  land  from  the  country 
which  he  had  ventured  to  invade.  He  owed  his  escape 
to  Otba,  who  sent  troops  from  Busrah  to  his  aid, 
defeated  Shehrek,  and  rescued  his  fellow  governor 
from  the  peril  which  threatened  him.^ 

In  the  next  year  (a.d.  640)  Hormuzan,  incited  by 
Isdigerd,  made  a desperate  attempt  to  recover  the 
territory  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  cede.  As- 
sisted by  Shehrek,  governor  of  Persia  Proper,  he 
attacked  the  Arabs  unawares,  but  was  speedily  met, 
driven  from  Eam-Hormuz  to  Shuster,  and  there  be- 
sieged for  the  space  of  six  months.  As  many  as  eighty 
engagements  are  said  to  have  taken  place  before^  the 


^ Tabavi,  vol.  iii.  cb.  Iviii.  pp.  447-9. 

* Ibid.  pp.  447-452.  3 452-454. 
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walls/  with  no  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  At 
length  Al-Bera,  son  of  Mfdik,  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Prophet,  and  believed  by  many  to  possess  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  announced  that  victory  was  about  to 
incline  to  the  Moslems,  but  that  he  himself  would  be 
slain.  A chance  arrow  having  fulfilled  one  half  of 
the  prediction,  the  Arabs  felt  an  assurance  that  the 
other  half  would  follow,  and  fought  with  such  fanatic 
ardour  that  their  expectations  were  soon  fulfilled.  The 
town  was  won  ; but  Hormuzan  retired  into  the  citadel, 
and  there  successfully  maintained  himself,  till  Abu- 
Sabra,  the  Mohammedan  general,  consented  to  spare 
ills  life,  and  send  him  to  Medina,  where  his  fate  should 
be  determined  by  the  Caliph.  Hormuzan,  on  obtain- 
ing an  audience,  pretended  thirst  and  asked  for  a cup 
of  water,  which  was  given  him ; he  then  looked  suspi- 
ciously around,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  stabbed  while 
drinking.  ‘ Fear  nothing,’  said  Omar ; ‘ your  life  is 
safe  till  you  have  drunk  the  water.’  The  crafty  Persian 
filing  the  cup  to  the  ground,  and  Omar  felt  that  he  had 
been  outwitted,  but  that  he  must  keep  his  word. 
Hormuzan  became  an  Arab  pensionary,  and  shortly 
afterwards  embraced  Islamism.^  His  territories  were 
occupied  by  the  Moslems,  whose  dominions  were  there- 
by extended  from  the  Kuran  to  the  Tab  river. 

The  Arab  conquests  on  the  side  of  Persia  had 
hitherto  been  effected  and  maintained  by  the  presiding 
genius  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Mohammedan  com- 
manders, the  victor  of  Kadisiyeh,  Sa’ad  Ibn  Abi  Wakas. 
From  Kufa,  where  he  built  himself  a magnificent  palace, 
which  Omar  however  caused  to  be  destroyed,^  this  great 


^ Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii. 
p.  457. 

2 Ibid.  p.  4G1. 


2 See  Washington  Irving’s  Stic- 
cessors  of  Mahoiuei,  p.  132.  Com- 
pare Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  423-4. 
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general  and  skilful  administrator  directed  tlie  move- 
ments of  armies,  arranged  the  divisions  of  provinces,  ap- 
portioned the  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  revenue,  dealt 
out  justice,  and  generally  superintended  ahairs  through- 
out the  entire  region  conquered  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
east  of  the  desert.  A man  in  such  a position  necessarily 
made  himself  enemies  ; and  complaints  were  frequently 
carried  to  Omar  of  his  lieutenant’s  pride,  luxury,  and 
injustice.^  What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for 
these  charges  is  uncertain  ; but  it  seems  that  Omar 
was  persuaded,  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  640,  or  very 
early  in  a.d.  641,  that  they  were  of  sufficient  weight  to 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  investigated.  He 
accordingly  recalled  Sa’ad  from  his  government  to  Me- 
dina, and  replaced  him  at  Kufa  by'Ammar  Ibn  Yaser.^ 
The  news  of  this  change  was  carried  to  Isdigerd  at 
Hei,  and  caused  him  to  conceive  hopes  of  recoverintJ' 
his  lost  territory.  The  event  shows  that  he  attributed 
too  much  to  the  personal  ability  of  liis  great  antagonist ; 
but  the  mistake  was  not  unnatural ; and  it  was  a noble 
impulse  which  led  him  to  seize  the  first  promising 
occasion,  in  order  to  renew  the  struggle  and  make  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  save  his  empire  and  repulse 
the  bai barons  nomads.  The  facts  are  not  es  the 
Arabian  historians  represent  them.  There  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  conquests  which  they  had  made,  or  to 
remain  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  Mesopotamian  region  from  the  high 
plateau  of  Iran.^  Mohammedanism  had  an  insatiaffie 

^ Tabari,  p.  4G7  and  pp.  472-4. 

2 Ibid.  Compare  Price,  Mo- 
hammedan History^  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

The  intention  had  perhaps  been 
expressed  after  the  battle  of  Jalula 


really  been  entertained.  Istakr 
\yhich  was  beyond  the  mountain- 
line,  had  been  assailed  in  a.d.  G39 
(ibid.  n.  4.^-0 
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ambition,  and  was  certain  to  spread  itself  in  all  direc- 
tions until  its  forces  were  expended,  or  a bound  was 
set  to  it  by  resistance  wliicli  it  could  not  overcome. 
Isdigerd,  by  remaining  quiet,  might  perhaps  have 
prolonged  the  precarious  existence  of  Persia  for  half-a- 
dozen  years,  though  even  this  is  uncertain,  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  probable  that  the  tide  of  conquest  would 
have  flowed  eastward  in  a.d.  641  or  642,  even  had  he 
attempted  nothing.  What  alone  we  can  be  sure  of  is, 
that  no  acquiescence  on  his  part,  no  abstention  from 
warlike  enterprise,  no  submission  short  of  the  accept- 
ance of  Islamism,  would  have  availed  to  save  his 
country  for  more  than  a very  brief  space  from  the 
tramp  of  the  hordes  that  were  bent  on  enriching  them- 
selves with  the  plunder  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
and  imposing  on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  their 
dominion  and  their  religion. 

From  the  citadel  of  Eei,  Isdigerd,  in  a.d.  641, 
sounded  the  call  to  battle  with  no  uncertain  note. 
His  envoys  spread  themselves  through  Media,  Azer- 
bijan,  Khorassan,  Gurgan,  Tabaristan,  Merv,  Bactria, 
Seistan,  Kerman,  and  FarsistaiG  (or  Persia  Proper), 
demanding  contingents  of  troops,  and  appointing,  as 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  small  town  of  Nehavencl, 
which  is  in  the  mountain  region,  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Hamadan.  The  call  was  responded  to  with 
zeal ; and  in  a short  time  there  was  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  place  named  an  army  of  150,000 
men.^  Firuzan,  one  of  the  nobles  who  had  commanded 
at  Kadisiyeh,^  was  made  general-in-chief.  The  design 
was  entertained  of  descending  on  llolwan,  and  thence 
upon  the  lowland  region,  of  re-taking  Ctesiphon, 


1 Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  pp.  407-8. 

2 Ibid.  p.  468.  ^ Supra,  p.  001. 
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crossing  the  great  rivers,  and  destroying  the  rising 
cities  of  Kiifa  and  Busrahd  But  the  Arabs  were 
upon  the  alert,  and  anticipated  the  intended  invasion. 
Noman,  son  of  Mokarrin,  who  commanded  at  Ahwaz, 
was  hastily  commissioned  by  Omar  to  collect  the  Arab 
troops  stationed  in  Irak,  Khuzistan,  and  the  Sawad, 
to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  to  prevent  the  out- 
break by  marching  at  once  on  Nehavend.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  under  his  standard  about  30,000 
soldiers,^  and  with  this  moderate  force  entered  the 
mountain  tract,  passed  Holwan  and  Merj,  and  encamped 
at  Tur,  where  He  expected  the  attack  of  the  enemy. ^ 
But  Firuzan  had  now  resolved  to  maintain  the  defen- 
sive. He  had  entrenched  himself  strongly  in  front  of 
Nehavend,  and  was  bent  on  wearing  out  the  patience 
of  the  Arabs  by  a prolonged  resistance.  Noman, 
finding  himself  unmolested,  advanced  from  Tur  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nehavend,  and  en- 
deavoured to  provoke  his  adversary  to  give  battle, 
but  without  effect.  For  two  months  the  two  hosts 
faced  each  other  without  fighting.  At  last,  the  stores 
of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  their  patience,  began  to  fail ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  some  device,  or  to 
give  up  the  war  altogether.  Hereupon,  Noman,  by 
the  advice  of  two  of  his  captains,  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  He  spread  a report  that  Omar  was  dead, 
and  breaking  up  from  his  camp  began  a hasty  retreat. 
The  plan  succeeded.  Firuzan  quitted  his  entrench- 
ments, and  led  his  army  on  the  traces  of  the  flyino- 
foe.  It  was  two  days  before  he  reached  them,  and  on 
the  third  day  the  battle  began.  Noman,  having 
addressed  his  soldiers  and  made  arrangements  con- 

1 Tabari,  l.s.c.  j Trice,  vol.  i. 
p 129. 


2 Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 
® Ibid.  p.  472. 
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cerning  the  command  in  case  of  his  own  death 
mounted  a milk-white  steed/  and  gave  the  signal  for 
the  fight  hy  thrice  shouting  the  famous  tekhir^  or 
battle-cry,  ‘ Allah  akbar.’  The  Arabs  charged  with 
fury,  and  for  a while,  amid  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
rose  beneath  their  feet,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
clash  of  steel. At  length  the  Persians  gave  way ; 
but,  as  Noman  advanced  his  standard  and  led  the 
pursuit,  a volley  of  arrows  from  the  flying  foe  checked 
his  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  terminated  his 
career.  A shaft  had  struck  him  in  a vital  part,  and 
he  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory.  For  his  men, 
maddened  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  pressed  on 
more  furiously  tlian  before  ; the  Persians  were  unable 
to  rally ; and  a promiscuous  flight  began.  Then  fol- 
lowed a dreadful  slaughter.  The  numbers  of  the  Per- 
sians must  have  impeded  their  retreat ; and  in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  a rapid  flight  was  impossible. 
Firuzan  himself,  who,  instead  of  falling  back  on 
Nehavend,  took  the  road  leading  north  to  Hamadan, 
was  overtaken  by  El  Kakaa  in  a narrow  pass,  and  put 
to  the  sword.  More  than  100,000  Persians  are  said 
to  have  perished.^  The  victors,  pressing  onwards, 
easily  took  Nehavend.  Hamadan  surrendered  to 
them  shortly  afterwards."^ 

The  defeat  of  Nehavend  terminated  the  Sassanian 
power.^  Isdigerd  indeed,  escaping  from  Eei,  and 


* Price,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

* Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  477. 

® Ibid.  p.  478. 

4 Ibid.  p.  470. 

5 ‘ The  battle  of  Nehavend,’  says 
Malcolm,  ‘ decided  the  fate  ot 
Persia ; which,  from  its  date,  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs  ’ (^History  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
p.  177).  This  seems  to  me  the 


true  view.  It  is  well  expressed  by 
Mr.  Vaux,  who  says,  ‘ The  sack  of 
Madain(Ctesiphon)  and  the  carnage 
of  Nehavend  followed,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Sassanidie,  and  with 
it  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  as  a 
national  faith,  fell  from  the  grasp 
of  Yezdigerd  III.,  the  last  feeble 
ruler  of  this  house.  IVnis  ended, 
A.D.  641,  a dynasty  which  had 
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flying  continually  from  place  to  place,  prolonged  an 

inglorious  existence  for  the  space  of  ten  more  years 

from  A.D.  641  to  a.d.  651;  but  he  had  no  longer  a 
kingdom.  Persia  fell  to  pieces  on  the  occasion  of 
‘the  victory  of  victories,’^  and  made  no  other  united 
effort  against  the  Arabs.  Province  after  province  was 
occupied  by  the  fierce  invaders  ; ^ and,  at  length,  in 
A.D.  651,  their  arms  penetrated  to  Merv,  where  the 
last  scion  of  the  house  of  Pabek  had  for  some  years 
found  a refuge.  It  is  said  that  during  this  interval  he 
had  made  efforts  to  engage  the  Khan  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  Chinese  to  embrace  his  cause  ; ^ 
but,  if  this  were  so,  it  was  without  success.  Though 
they  may  have  lent  him  some  encouragement,  no  real 
effort  was  made  by  either  potentate  on  his  behalf. 
Isdigerd,  at  Merv,  during  his  later  years,  exjierienced 
the  usual  fate  of  sovereigns  who  liave  lost  their  kiim- 
doms.  He  was  alternately  flattered  and  coerced  by 
pretended  friends  among  his  own  people—induced  to 
cherish  vain  hopes,  and  driven  to  despair,  by  the 
fluctuating  counsels  of  the  monarchs  of  neighbouring 
nations.  At  last  he  was  murdered  by  a subject  for 
the  sake  of  his  clothes,  when  he  was  flying  from  a 

combined  attack  of  treacherous  subjects  and  offended 
foreigners.^ 


ruled  Persia  for  415  years.'  ( Persia 
from  the  Earliest  'Period  to  the 
Arab  Conquest,  p.  177.) 

The  battle  of  Nehavend  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  ‘ Fattab- 
hul-Futtdb;  or  ; Victory  of  Vic- 
tories.  (See  Price,  Mohammedan 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

The  order  of  conquest  seems  to 

have  been  the  followino' : Aledia 

Northern  Persia,  Pbagiana,  *Azer- 
bijan,  Gurtran,  Tabaristan,  and 
Khorassan  in  a.d.  G42 ; Southern 
1 ersia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Mekran, 


auu  rvuruisian  in  a.d.  643 ; Mefr 
Balkh,  Herat,  and  Kharezm  in  a d^ 
650  or  652.  (See  Tabari,  vol  iii 
pp.  480-577.) 

^ Tabari,  vol.  iii.  pp.  503-4. 

Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i 
PP*  Mohammedan 

HiSoory,\o\  i p.  162 ; Irving,  Suc- 
cesses of  Mahomet,  p.  152.  The 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  Is- 
digerd  are,  ho\^ver,  extremely 

iii 

pp.  510-1  and  pp.  570-1.) 
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It  is  difficult  to  form  a decided  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  Isdigerd  III.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  of 
age  at  his  accession,  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Nehavend,  and  thirty-four  at  his  decease,  a.d. 
651.  It  is  in  his  favour  that  ‘ history  lays  no  crimes 
to  his  charge  ; ’ ^ for  this  can  be  said  of  very  few  Sas- 
sanian  sovereigns.  It  is  also  to  his  credit  that  he  per- 
severed so  long  in  struggling  against  his  fate,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  maintain,  or  restore,  the  independence 
of  his  nation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  little  to  be  admired  in  the  measures 
which  he  took  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  time,  and  that 
personally  he  appears  to  have  been  weak  and  of  luxu 
rious  habits.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  struggle 
with  the  Arabs,  he  seems  never  once  to  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  much  less  to  have 
crossed  swords  with  the  enemy.  He  entrusted  the 
defence  of  Persia  to  generals,  and  did  not  even  seek  to 
inspire  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm  by  his  own  presence 
in  their  camp.  Always  occupying  some  secure  fortress 
far  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  he  fied  from  each  as  the 
enemy  made  a step  in  advance,  quitting  Ctesiphon 
for  Holwan,  Holwan  for  Eei,  and  Eei  for  Merv,  never 
venturing  upon  a stand,  never  making  an  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  which  was  amongst  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Persians,  and  which  would  have  caused  them  to  fight 
with  desperation  in  defence  of  a present  king.  Carry- 
ing with  him  in  all  his  wanderings  the  miserable  pa- 
creant  of  an  Oriental  court,  he  suffered  his  movements 
to  be  hampered  and  his  resources  crippled  by  a thiong 
of  4,000  useless  retainers,^  whom  he  could  not  bring 


' Trvincr,  l.s.c. 

. ’ Tabari,  Tol.  iii.  604.  ^ They  in- 
eluded,  according  to  this  author, 
slaves  of  the  palace,  cooks,  valets. 


grooms,  secretaries,  wives,  concu- 
bines, female  attendants,  children, 
and  old  men. 
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himself  to  dismiss.  Instead  of  donning  the  armour 
which  befitted  one  who  was  struggling  for  his  crown, 
he  wore  to  the  last  the  silken  robes,  the  jewelled  belt, 
the  rings  and  bracelets  that  were  only  suited  for  the 
quiet  inmate  of  a palace,  and  by  this  incongruous  and 
misplaced  splendour  he  provoked,  and,  perhaps  we  may 
say,  deserved  his  fate.  A monarch  who  loses  his  crown 
for  the  most  part  awakens  interest  and  sympathy ; but 
no  historian  has  a word  of  commiseration  for  the  last 
of  the  Sassanidas,  who  is  reproached  with  feebleness, 
cowardice,  and  effeminacy.^  It  must  certainly  be  al- 
lowed that  he  was  no  hero  ; but  considering  his  extreme 
youth  when  his  perils  began,  the  efforts  which  he  made 
to  meet  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  an  effective  re- 
sistance in  the  effete  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
Persian  nation,  history  is  scarcely  justified  in  passing 
upon  the  unfortunate  prince  a severe  judgment. 

The  coins  assigned  to  Isdigerd  HI.  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  very  remarkable.^  The  head  is  in  general 


very  similar  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  III.  The  pearl  bor- 
deiing  aioimd  it  is  single,  and  in  the  margin  are  the 
usual  stars  and  crescents  of  the  later  Sassanian  kina. 


^ Malcolm, 
124  : Irving, 


p.  178;  Price,  p. 
pp.  152-3;  Vaux, 


J'ersia  from  the  Earliest  Period,  n 
177.  ’ ^ 


^ See  Mordtmann  in  the  Zep 
schrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  143; 

turonide  for  1873,  pp.  251-3. 
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The  margin,  however,  shews  also  in  some  instances,  a 
peculiar  device  behind  the  crown,  and  also  a legend, 
which  has  been  read,  but  very  doubtfully,^  as‘Ormazd.’ 
The  king’s  name  is  given  as  Iskart  or  Iskarti.  Among 
the  regnal  years  marked  on  the  reverse  have  been  found 
the  numbers  ‘ nineteen  ’ and  ‘ twenty.’  Among  the 
mint-marks  are  Azerbijan,  Abiverd,  and  Merv. 


^ Thomas  in  Num.  Chron.  1873,  p.  253. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

Architecture  of  the  Sassanians.  Its  Origin,  Its  Peculiarities,  Ohlonq 
Square  Plan.  Arched  Entrance  Halls,  Eotnes  resting  on  Pendentives, 
Suites  of  Aqmrtnients.  Ornamentation  : Exterior,  hy  Pilasters,  Cornices, 
String-courses,  and  shallow  arched  Recesses^  with  Pilasters  between  them ; 
Intel  101 , by  Pillars  supporting  Pransverse  Ribs,  or  by  Doorways  and 
False  Windows,  like  the  Persepolitan.  Specimen  Palaces  at  Serbistan, 
at  Iiruzabad,  at  Cte siphon,  at  Mashita,  Elaborate  Decoration  at  the 
last-named  Palace.  Decoration  Elsewhere.  Arch  of  Takht-i-Bostan. 
Sassaman  Statuary.  Sassanian  Bas-reliefs.  Estimate  of  their  Artistic 
Value.  Question  of  the  Employment  by  the  Sassanians  of  Byzantine 
Artists.  General  Summary. 

‘With  the  accession  of  the  Sassanians,  Persia  regained  much  of  that  power  and 
stability  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  a stranger.  . . . The  improvement 
in  the  fine  arts  at  home  indicates  returning  prosperity,  and  a degree  of 
security  unknown  since  the  fall  of  the  Achsemenidae.’ — Fkrgusson,  History 
of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  pp.  381-2,  2nd  edition. 


Whex  Persia  under  the  Sassanian  princes  shook  off  the 
barbarous  yoke  to  which  she  had  submitted  for  the 
space  of  almost  five  centuries,  she  found  architecture 
and  the  other  fine  arts  at  almost  the  lowest  possible 
ebb  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia. ^ The 
rums  of  the  Ach^menian  edifices,  which  were  still  to 
be  seen  at  Pasargadm,  Persepolis,  and  else  where, bore 
witness  to  the  grandeur  of  idea,  and  magnificence  of 
construction,  which  had  once  formed  part  of  the  herit- 
age of  the  Persian  nation  ; but  the  intervening  period 
was  one  during  which  the  arts  had  well-nigh  wholly 


^ See  Fergusson,  History  of  Ar- 
chitecture, vol.  i.  pp.  377-380,  2nd 
edition.  ’ 

Compare  Flandin,  Voyaije  en 
Perse,  planches,  vol.  ii ; Texier, 


Description  de  VArmdnie,  la  Perse 
et  /a  Mpopotamie,  vol.  ii.  planches 
OpilO;  and  the  Author's  Ancimt. 
Monarchies,  vol.  lii.  pp.  273_3i7 
2nd  edition.  ’ 
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disappeared  from  the  Western  Asiatic  world  ; and  when 
the  early  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Sassan  felt  the 
desire,  common  with  powerful  monarch s,  to  exhibit 
their  greatness  in  their  buildings,  they  found  themselves 
at  the  first  without  artists  to  design,  without  artisans  to 
construct,  and  almost  without  models  to  copy.  The 
Parthians,  who  had  ruled  over  Persia  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years/  had  preferred  country  to  city  life,  tents 
to  buildings,  and  had  not  themselves  erected  a single 
edifice  of  any  pretention  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  dominion.^  Nor  had  the  nations  subjected  to 
their  sway,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited  any  construc- 
tive genius,  or  been  successful  in  supplying  the  artistic 
deficiencies  of  their  rulers.  In  one  place  alone  was 
there  an  exception  to  this  general  paralysis  of  the 
artistic  powers.  At  Hatra,  in  the  middle  Mesopota- 
mian region,  an  Arab  dynasty,  which  held  under  the 
Parthian  kings,  had  thought  its  dignity  to  require  that 
it  should  be  lodged  in  a palace,^  and  had  resuscitated  a 
native  architecture  in  Mesopotamia,  after  centuries  of 
complete  neglect.  When  the  Sassanians  looked  about 
for  a foundation  on  which  they  might  work,  and  out  of 
which  they  might  form  a style  suitable  to  their  needs 
and  worthy  of  their  power  and  opulence,  they  found 
what  they  sought  in  the  Hatra  edifice,  which  was 
within  the  limits  of  their  kingdom,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  of  the  cities  where  they  held  their 
Court. 

The  early  palaces  of  the  Sassanians  liave  ceased  to 


' From  B.c.  loO  to  a.d.  22(J. 
(See  the  Author’s  ^Lith  Monarchy, 
p.  77  ail  I p.  C>07.) 

Mr.  Fer^nisson  says  broadly, 
nhe  Parthians  have  left  no  ma- 
terial trar“es  of  their  existence  ’ 
of  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p. 


422,  1st  edition).  This  is  true,  so 
lar  as  buildings  are  concerned. 

® For  an  account  of  this  building, 
see  the  Aiitlior’s  Sixth  Moyiarchy, 
pp.  874- -38 1 ; and  compare  Fer- 
gusson,  History  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  pp.  378-880,  2nd  edition. 
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exist.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Babek,  Sapor  the  first, 
and  their  immediate  successors,  undoubtedly  erected 
residences  for  themselves  exceeding  in  size  and  richness 
the  buildings  which  had  contented  the  Parthians,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  their  own  ancestors,  the  tribu- 
tary kings  of  Persia  under  Parthia,  had  passed  their 
lives.  But  these  residences  have  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared.' The  most  ancient  of  the  Sassanian  build- 
ings which  admit  of  being  measured  and  described,  are 
assigned to  the  century  between  a.d.  350  and  450; 
and  we  are  thus  unable  to  trace  the  exact  steps  by 
which  the  Sassanian  style  was  gradually  elaborated. 
We  come  upon  it  when  it  is  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy, 
when  it  has  acquired  a marked  and  decided  character, 
when  it  no  longer  hesitates  or  falters,  but  knows  what 
it  wants,  and  goes  straight  to  its  ends.  Its  main  fea- 
tures are  simple,  and  are  uniform  from  first  to  last, 
the  later  buildings  being  merely  enlargements  of  the 
earlier,^  by  an  addition  to  the  number  or  to  the  size  of 
the  apartments.  The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  style 
are,  first,  that  the  plan  of  the  entire  building  is  an  ob- 
long square,  without  adjuncts  or  projections;  secondly, 
that  the  main  entrance  is  into  a lofty  vaulted  porch  or 
hall  by  an  archway  of  the  entire  width  of  the  apart- 
ment ; thirdly,  that  besides  these  oblong  halls,  the 
building  contains  square  apartments,  vaulted  with 


^ A ruin  at  Shapur,  seen  and 
described  by  M.  Flandin  {Voyage 
en  Perse,  yol.  ii.  pp.  280-1),  may 
be  a portion  of  one  ot  these  early 
palaces.^  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stone  5 its  plan  was  square ; and  its 
ornamentation  recalled  the  Perse- 
politan  edifices,  but  was  extremely 
rude.  (Ibid,  planches,  yol.  i.  pi. 
47.)  I should  incline  to  attribute 
its  construction  to  Sapor  I. 


Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, yol.  i.  pp.  .382-6. 

It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  bow 
far  this  can  be  stated  positiyely  of 
the  Takht-i-Khosru,  or  palace  of 
ChosroesI.,at  Ctesiphon.  The  exist- 
ing building  is  a mere  fragment 
(i^rgusson,  vol.  i.  p.  385),  which 
difierent  persons  will  probably  be 
inclined  to  complete  differently. 
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domes,  which  are  circular  at  their  base,  and  elliptical 
in  their  section,  and  which  rest  on  pendentives  of  an 
unusual  character ; fourthly,  that  the  apartments  are 
numerous  and  en  suite,  opening  one  into  another,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  passages ; and  fifthly,  that  the 
palace  comprises,  as  a matter  of  course,  a court,  placed 
towards  the  rear  of  the  building,  with  apartments  open- 
ing into  it. 

The  oblong  square  is  variously  proportioned.  The 
depth  may  be  a very  little  more  than  the  breadth,^  or 
it  may  be  nearly  twice  as  much.^  In  either  case,  the 
front  occupies  one  of  the  shorter  sides,  or  ends  of  the 
edifice.  The  outer  wall  is  sometimes  pierced  by  one 
entrance  only  but,  more  commonly,  entrances  are  mul- 
tiplied beyond  the  limit  commonly  observed  in  modern 
buildings.^  The  great  entrance  is  in  the  exact  centre  of 
the  front.  This  entrance,  as  already  noticed,  is  com- 
monly by  a lofty  arch  which  (if  we  set  aside  the  domes) 
is  of  almost  the  full  height  of  the  building,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  striking,  and  to  Europeans  most 
extraordinary,  features.  From  the  outer  air,  we  look, 
as  it  were,  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  edifice,  in  one 
instance  ^ to  the  depth  of  115  feet,  a distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The 
effect  is  very  strange  when  first  seen  by  the  inex- 
perienced traveller  j but  similar  entrances  are  common  m 
the  mosques  of  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  in  the  palaces 
of  the  latter  country.  In  the  mosques  ‘ lofty  and 

pi.  39). 

® This  is  the  case  at  Firuzabad 
and  at  Mashita. 

^ The  Serbistan  palace  has  thir- 
teen entrances  to  the  same  number 
of  rooms.  The  fragment  at  Ctesi- 
phon  has  four  entrances. 

At  the  Takht-i-Khosru, 


1 As  in  the  Serbistan  palace, 
which  is  42  metres  by  37.  (See 
Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  planches, 
vol.  i.  pi.  28;  and  compare  Fer- 
arusson,  History  of  Arcliitecture, 
vol.  i.  p.  383). 

* The  Sassanian  palace  at  Firuza- 
bad has  a length  ot  103,  and^  a 
breadth  of  55  metres  (Flandin, 
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deeply-recessed  portals,’  ‘ unrivalled  for  grandeur  and 
appropriateness,’  ^ are  rather  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion ; and,  in  the  palaces,  ‘ Throne-rooms  ’ are  com- 
monly mere  deep  recesses  of  this  character,  vaulted  or 
supported  by  pillars,  and  open  at  one  end  to  the  full 
width  and  height  of  the  apartment.*^  The  height  of  the 
arch  varies  in  Sassanian  buildings  from  about  fifty  to 
eighty-five  feet ; it  is  generally  plain,  and  without  orna- 
ment ; but  in  one  case  we  meet  with  a foiling  of  small 
arches  round  the  great  one,^  which  has  an  effect  that  is 
not  unpleasing. 

The  domed  apartments  are  squares  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet,  or  a little  more.  The  domes  are  cir- 
cular at  their  base  ; but  a section  of  them  would 
exhibit  a half  ellipse,  with  its  longest  and  shortest  dia- 
meters proportioned  as  three  to  two.^  The  height  to 
which  they  rise  from  the  ground  is  not  much  above 
seventy  feet.^  A single  building  will  have  two  or  three 
domes,  either  of  the  same  size,  or  occasionally  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  their  construc- 
tion, that  they  rest,  not  on  drums,  but  on  pendentives 
of  a curious  character.  A series  of  semi-circular  arches 
is  thrown  across  the  angles  of  the  apartment,  each  pro- 
jecting further  into  it  than  the  preceding;  and  in  this 
way  the  corners  are  got  rid  of,  and  'the  square  conver- 
ted into  the  circular  shape.®  A cornice  ran  round  the 
apartment,  either  above  or  below  the  pendentives,  or- 
sometimes  both  above  and  below. ^ The  domes  were 


1 Fei’gusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  ii.  p.  437,  1st  edition. 
Compare  Texier,  Description  de 
CArmmie,  vol.  i.  pis.  5,  43,  70. 

Fergusson,  vol.  ii.  p.  443,  1st 
edition. 

^ At  the  Takht-i-Khosru.  (See 
below,  p.  591.) 

^ See  Flandin,  vol.  i.  pi.  40. 


^ This  is  the  height  at  Firuza- 
bad.  If  the  Ctesiphon  palace,  as 
originally  built,  had  domes,  their 
height  probably  exceeded  a hundred 
feet. 

® See  Fergusson,  vol.  i.  p,  383, 
2nd  edition ; and  compare  the  illus- 
tration, infra,  p.  590. 

’ As  at  the  Serbistan  palace. 
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pierced  by  a number  of  small  holes,  which  admitted 
some  light,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  between  the 
pendentives  was  also  pierced  by  windows. 

There  are  no  passages  or  corridors  in  the  Sassanian 
palaces.  The  rooms  for  the  most  part  open  one  into 
the  other.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  they  give  upon 
a common  meeting-ground,  which  is  either  an  open 
court,  or  a large  vaulted  apartment.  The  openings  are 
in  general  doorways  of  moderate  size,  but  sometimes 
they  are  arches  of  the  full  width  of  the  subordinate 
room  or  apartment.  As  many  as  seventeen  or  eighteen 
rooms  have  been  found  in  a palace.^ 

There  is  no  appearance  in  any  Sassanian  edifice  of  a 
real  second  story.  The  famous  Takht-i-Khosru  presents 
externally  the  semblance  of  such  an  arrangement ; but 
this  seems  to  have  been  a mere  feature  of  the  external 
ornamentation,  and  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  interior.^ 

The  exterior  ornamentation  of  the  Sassanian  build- 
ings was  by  pilasters,  by  arched  recesses,  by  cornices, 
and  sometimes  by  string-courses.^  An  ornamentation 
at  once  simple  and  elegant  is  that  of  the  lateral  faces 
of  the  palace  at  Firuzabad,  where  long  reed-like  pi- 
lasters are  carried  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice, 
while  between  them  are  a series  of  tall  narrow  doubly 
recessed  arches.^  Far  less  satisfactory  is  the  much 
more  elaborate  design  adopted  at  Ctesiphon,^  where 


(See  Flandin,  pi.  29,  ‘ Coupe  sur 
la  ligne  a b.’) 

^ This  is  the  number  at  Firuza- 
bad.  The  Mashita  palace  seems 
to  have  had  forty-four  rooms. 

^ Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i.  p.  385. 

® ^8  at  the  Takht-i-Khosru 
(Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  p.  386,  2nd  edition),  and  to 


some  extent  at  Mashita  (Tristram, 
Land  of  Moah,  opp.  p.  371).  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  made  the  string- 
course a marked  feature  of  his 
restoration  of  the  Mashita  palace 
(Frontispiece  to  Land  of  Moah,  and 
Hist,  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  392, 
2nd  edition). 

^ See  the  woodcut  opp.  p.  590. 

5 See  below,  p.  591, 
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six  series  of  blind  arches  of  different  kinds  are  super- 
imposed the  one  on  the  other,  with  string-courses  be- 
tween them,  and  with  pilasters,  placed  singly  or  in 
pairs,  separating  the  arches  into  groups,  and  not  regu- 
larly superimposed,  as  pillars,  whether  real  or  seeming, 
ought  to  be. 

The  interior  ornamentation  was  probably,  in  a great 
measure,  by  stucco,  painting,  and  perhaps  gilding.^ 
All  this,  however,  if  it  existed,  has  disappeared ; and 
the  interiors  now  present  a bare  and  naked  appear- 
ance, which  is  only  slightly  relieved  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  windows,  of  ornamental  doorways,  and 
of  niches,  which  recall  well-known  features  at  Persepo- 
lis.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  arrangement  of 
the  larger  rooms  was  improved  by  means  of  short 
pillars,  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  walls,  and 
supporting  a sort  of  transverse  rib,  which  broke  the 
uniformity  of  the  roof.‘^  The  pillars  were  connected 
with  the  side  walls  by  low  arches. 

Such  are  the  main  peculiarities  of  Sassanian  palace 
architecture.  The  general  effect  of  the  great  halls  is 
grand,  though  scarcely  beautiful;  and,  in  the  best 
specimens,^  the  entire  palace  has  an  air  of  simple  seve- 
rity,  which  is  striking  and  dignified.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements do  not  appear  to  be  very  convenient.  Too 
much  is  sacrificed  to  regularity  ; and  the  opening  of 
each  room  into  its  neighbour  must,  one  would  think, 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  Still,  the  edifices  are  regarded 
as  ‘indicating  considerable  originality  and  power,’ 
though  they  ‘ point  to  a state  of  society  when  attention 

* Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  386;  Land  of  Moab, 
p.  381;  Flandin,  Voyaqe  en  Perse, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

2 Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse) 


As  especially  in  the  Firuzabad 
palace,  described  below,  pn.  588- 
591.  ’ 
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to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  more  delicate  ornaments  of  his  art.’^ 

From  this  general  account  of  the  main  features  of 
the  architecture,  it  is  proposed  now  to  proceed  to  a 


Ground  Plan  of  the  Serbistan  Paxace  (sifter  FlfincUu). 

N.P.— The  dimensions  are  given  in  English  yards. 

AAA  Porches.  C C Pillared  Halls. 

P B Domed  Halls.  D Court. 


more  particular  description  of  the  principal  extant 


^ Fergusson,  Hist,  of  j4.vchitcctuv6j  vol,  i.  p.  382, 
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Sassanian  buildings — the  palaces  at  Serbistan,  Firuza- 
bad,  Ctesiphoii,  and  Masliita. 

The  palace  at  Serbistan  is  the  smallest,  and  probably 
the  earliest  of  the  four.  It  has  been  assigned  conjec- 
turally  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,^  or  the 
reign  of  Sapor  II.  The  ground  plan  is  an  oblong  but 
little  removed  from  a square,  the  length  being  42 
French  metres,  and  the  breadth  nearly  37  metres.‘^  The 
building  faces  west,  and  is  entered  by  three  archways, 
between  which  are  groups  of  three  semi-circular  pilas- 
ters, while  beyond  the  two  outer  arches  towards  the 
angles  of  the  building  is  a single  similar  pilaster. 
Within  the  archways  are  halls  or  porches  of  different 
depths,  the  central  one  of  the  three  being  the  shallowest. 


Front  Vikw  of  Seriustan  Palace,  Restored  (after  Flandin), 


This  oj)ens  by  an  arched  doorway  into  a square  cham- 


^ Fergusson,  p.  38(3,  note 
^ All  the  nieasuienients  and  de- 
tails of  this  description  are  taken 
from  the  great  work  of  Messrs. 
Flandin  and  Coste— the  ‘ Voi/a^e 


\ 

en  Perse  ’ — which  Mr.  Fergusson 
rightly  calls  ‘the  ggeat  and  best 
authority  on  Sassanian  art.’  (See 
his  contribution  to  Canon  Tris- 
tram’s Land  of  Moab,  p.  374,  note.) 
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ber,  the  largest  in  the  edifice.  It  is  domed,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  about  42  feet  or,  including  recesses,  of  above 
57  feet.  The  interior  height  of  the  dome  from  the 
floor  is  65  feet.  Beyond  the  domed  chamber  is  a court, 
which  measures  45  feet  by  40,  and  has  rooms  of 
various  sizes  opening  into  it.  One  of  these  is  domed  ; 
the  others  are  for  the  most  part  vaulted.  The  great 
domed  chamber  opens  towards  the  north,  on  a deep 
porch  or  liall,  which  was  entered  from  without  by  the 
usual  arched  portal.  On  the  south  it  communicates 
with  a pillared  hall,  above  60  feet  long  by  30  broad. 
There  is  another  somewhat  similar  hall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  in  width  about  equal,  but  in 
length  not  quite  50  feet.  In  both  halls  the  pillars  are 
short,  not  exceeding  six  feet.  They  support  piers, 
which  run  up  perpendicularly  for  a considerable  height, 
and  then  become  ribs  of  the  vaulting. 

The  Firuzabad  palace  has  a length  of  above  390  and 
a width  of  above  180  feet.^  Its  supposed  date  ^ is  a.d. 
450,  or  the  reign  of  Isdigerd  I.  As  usual  the  ground 
plan  is  an  oblong  square.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
entire  building  had  but  a single  entrance.^  This  was 
by  a noble  arch,  above  50  feet  in  height,  which  faced 
north,  and  gave  admission  into  a vaulted  hall,  nearly 
90  feet  long  by  43  wide,  having  at  either  side  two 
lesser  halls  of  a similar  character,  opening  into  it  by 
somewhat  low  semicircular  arches,  of  nearly  the  full 
width  of  the  apartments.  Beyond  these  rooms,  and 


Plates  28  and  29  of  the  ‘ Voyage  ’ 
present  us  with  all  necessary  par- 
ticulars. 

* Here  again  the  description  is 
drawn  from  the  Voyage.  See 
Planches  Anciennes,  pis.  38-42. 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  abridged  the 
account  of  Flandin  carefully  and 


well  in  his  History  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  pp.  383-5, 

^ Fergusson,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  note 
2 The  same  peculiarity  belongs 
to  the  Mashita  palace  in  its  com- 
plete state.  The  object  of  having 
only  one  entrance  would  seem  to 
be  greater  security. 
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communicating-  with  them  by  narrow,  but  elegant 
doorways,  were  tliree  domed  chambers  precisely  similar, 


Ground  Plan  of  the  Palace  at  Firuzabad  (after  Flandin). 
The  dimensions  are  in  English  yards. 


occupyiiig  togetlier  tlie  full  width  of  the  building,  each 
about  43  feet  square,  and  crowned  by  ellipticardoines 
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rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  70  feet.  The  orna- 
mentation of  these  chambers  was  by  their  doorways. 


Section  of  Central  Domed  Chamber,  Firtjzabad  (after  Flandin). 


and  by  false  windows,  on  the  Persepolitan  model.  The 
domed  chambers  opened  into  some  small  apartments, 
beyond  which  was  a large  court,  about  90  feet  square, 
surrounded  by  vaulted  rooms  of  various  sizes,  which 
for  the  most  part  communicated  directly  with  it. 
False  windows,  or  recesses,  relieved  the  interior  of  these 
apartments,  but  were  of  a less  elaborate  character  than 
those  of  the  domed  chambers.  Externally  the  whole 
building  was  chastely  and  tastefully  ornamented  by 'the 
tall  narrow  arches  and  reed-like  pilasters  already  men- 


Opposite  page  5'JO. 


Extkrnai,  Orxa  mentation  of  Palace  at  Pirfzabad. 


- . 
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tioned.^  Its  character,  however,  was  upon  the  whole 
‘ simple  and  severe  ; ’ nor  can  we  quarrel  with  the 
judgment  which  pronounces  it  ‘ more  like  a gigantic 
bastile,  tlian  the  palace  of  a gay,  pavilion-loving  people, 
like  the  Persians.’^ 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  very  decided  opinion  upon 


Elevation  and  Ground  Plan  of  the  Palace  at  Ctesiphon  (after 
Flandin).  Scale,  1 inch  to  100  feet. 

the  architectural  merits  of  the  third  and  grandest  of 


^ See  above,  p.  584.  The  entire 
description  of  this  building  is 
drawn  trom  the  elaborate  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  of  M.  Flandin 


( Voyagp.  m Perse,  Planches,  vol  i 
pis.  89  to  42).  ' 

2 Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  1.  p.  .384. 
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the  Sassanian  palaces,  the  well  known  ‘ Takht-i-Khosru,’ 
or  palace  of  Chosroes  Anushirwan,  at  Ctesiphon.^  What 
remains  of  this  massive  erection  is  a mere  fragment, ^ 
which,  to  judge  from  the  other  extant  Sassanian  ruins, 
cannot  have  formed  so  much  as  one  fourth  part  of  the 
original  edifice.  Nothing  has  come  down  to  our  day 
but  a single  vaulted  hall  on  the  grandest  scale,  72  feet 
wide,  85  high,  and  115  deep,  together  with  the  mere 
outer  wall  of  what  no  doubt  constituted  the  main  facade 
of  the  building.  The  apartments,  which,  according  to 
all  analogy,  must  have  existed  at  the  two  sides,  and  in 
the  rear,  of  the  great  hall,  some  of  which  should  have 
been  vaulted,  have  wholly  perished.  Imagination  may 
supply  them  from  the  Firuzabad,  or  the  Mashita  palace ; 
but  not  a trace,  even  of  their  foundations,  is  extant ; 
and  the  details,  consequently,  are  uncertain,  though 
the  general  plan  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  At  each 
side  of  the  great  hall  were  probably  two  lateral  ones, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  capable  of  being 
entered  either  from  the  hall  or  from  the  outer  air.^ 
Beyond  the  great  hall  was  probably  a domed  chamber, 
equalling  it  in  width,  and  opening  upon  a court,  round 
which  were  a number  of  moderate-sized  apartments. 
The  entire  building  was  no  doubt  an  oblong  square,  of 
which  the  shorter  sides  seem  to  have  measured  370 
feeb^  It  had  at  least  three,  and  may  not  improbably 
have  had  a larger  number  of  entrances,  since  it  be- 
longs to  tranquil  times  and  a secure  locality. 


^ Tradition  seems  to  have  been 
right  for  once  in  attaching  this 
edifice  to  the  first  Chosroes.  His 
erection  of  it  is  mentioned  by 
Theophylact  of  Simocatta,  wIk^ 
says  that  Greek  materials  and 
Greek  workmen  wpre  employed  in 
its  construction  (Hist,  v,  G). 

See  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Archi- 


lecture,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

^ The  doorwa3'^s  still  remain. 
(See  the  ground-plan.) 

^ This  is  the  length  of  the  pre- 
sent facade.  It  dops  not,  however, 
correspond  with  either  of  the  two 
measurements  given  bv  Tabari  as 
tliose  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  building.  (See  above,  p.  505.) 
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The  ornamentation  of  the  existing  facade  of  the 
palace  is  by  doorways,  doubly-arched  recesses,  pilasters, 
and  string-courses.  These  last  divide  the  building,  ex- 
ternally, into  an  appearance  of  three  or  four  distinct 


m 

n''"  Ifl 

PI 

|V>| 

fM 

Grounu-plan  of  Palace  at  Mashita  (after  Tristram). 

dpturecl  ® ^ entrances,  c,  Well  or  fountain. 

, lower  with  staircase,  e e e e,  Main  building  of  Palace. 


vStoreys.  The  first  and  second  storeys  are  broken  into 
portions  by  pilasters,  which  in  the  first  or  basement 
stole}  are  in  pairs,  but  in  the  second  stand  sincrly 
IS  remarkable  that  the  pilasters  of  the  second  Lrey 

Q Q 
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are  not  arranged  with  any  regard  to  those  of  the  first, 
and  are  consequently  in  many  cases  not  superimposed 
upon  the  lower  pilasters.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
storeys  there  are  no  pilasters,  the  arched  recesses  being 
liere  continued  without  any  interruption.  Over  the 
great  arch  of  the  central  hall,  a foiling  of  seventeen 
small  semicircular  arches  constitutes  a pleasing  and 
unusual  feature. 

The  Mashita  palace,  which  was  almost  certainly 
built  between  a.d.  614  and  a.d.  627,  while  on  a smaller 


Cteneral  View  of  Mashita  Palace  Orom  a Photograph). 


scale  than  that  of  Ctesipboii,  was  for  more  richly  orna- 
mented. This  construction  of  Chosroes  II.  (Parwiz) 
consisted  of  two  distinct  buildings  (separated  by  a 
court-yard,  in  which  was  a fountain),  extending  each 
of  them  about  180  feet  along  the  front,  with  a depth 
respectively  of  1 40  and  150  feet.^  The  main  building, 

‘ Tilts  description  is  t.atien  mainly  palace  in  his  Land ofMoah  (London 
from  Mr.  Tristram’s  account  of  the  1873) ; but  some  points  are  added 
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which  lay  to  the  north,  was  entered  from  the  court- 
yard by  three  archways,  semicircnlar  and  standing 
side  by  side,  separated  only  by  columns  of  hard,  white 
stone,  of  a quality  approaching  to  marble.  These 
cohmms  were  surmounted  by  debased  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, of  a type  introduced  by  Justinian,^  and  supported 
arches  which  were  very  richly  fluted,  and  which  are 
said  to  have  been  ‘ not  unlike  our  own  late  Norman 


Inner  Gateway  of  AIashita  Palace  (from  a Photograph). 


work.  ^ The  archways  gave  entrance  into  an  oblong 
court  or  hall,  about  80  feet  long,  by  60  feet  wide,  on 
which  opened  by  a wide  doorway  the  main  room  of 
the  building.  This  was  a triapsal  hall,  built  of  brick, 
and  surmounted  by  a massive  domed  roof  of  the  same 


from  Mr.  Fergusson’s  account  in 
liis  Jlmtory  of  Architect  nr  e,  vol.  i. 
pp.  387-392,  2nd  edition. 


1 Fergiisson,  Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i,  p.  388. 

^ Tristram,  Land  of  JMoah,  p.  202. 


Q Q 
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material,  which  rested  on  pendentives  like  those  em- 
ployed at  Serbistan  and  at  Firiizabadd  The  diameter 
of  the  hall  was  a little  short  of  60  feet.  On  either  side 
of  the  triapsal  hall,  and  in  its  rear,  and  again  on  either 
side  of  the  court  or  hall  on  which  it  opened,  were 
rooms  of  a smaller  size,  generally  opening  into  each 
other,  and  arranged  symmetrically,  each  side  being  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  number  of  these 
smaller  apartments  was  twenty-five. 

The  other  building,  which  lies  towards  the  south, 
and  is  separated  from  the  one  just  described  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  court-yard,  a distance  of  nearly 
200  feet,  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  an 
inferior  character.  It  comprised  one  large  hall,  or  inner 
court,  but  otherwise  contained  only  small  apartments, 
which,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  ‘ intended  as 
guard-rooms  for  the  soldiers.’  ^ Although,  however, 
in  most  respects  so  unpretending,  this  edifice  was 
adorned  externally  with  a richness  and  magnificence 
unparalleled  in  the  other  remains  of  Sassanian  times, 
and  scarcely  exceeded  in  the  architecture  of  any  age  or 
nation.  Forming,  as  it  did,  the  only  entrance  by  which 
the  palace  could  be  approached,^  and  possessing  the 
only  front  which  was  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  outer 
world,  its  ornamentation  was  clearly  an  object  of  Chos- 
roes’  special  care,  who  seems  to  have  lavished  upon  it 
all  the  known  resources  of  art.  The  outer  wall  was 
built  of  finely-dressed  hard  stone  A ^^nd  on  this  excel- 
lent material  the  sculptors  of  the  time— whether  Per- 


^ See  above,  p.  o83. 

2 Tristram,  l.s.c. 

^ An  external  wall,  strengthened 
with  semicircular  bastions,  and 
without  gateways,  was  carried 
round  the  entire  enclosure  of  the 


palace,  and  prevented  ingress  or 
egress  anywhere  except  by  the 
great  portal  in  front.  (See  the 
ground-plan,  p.  503, ) 

^ Tristram,  pp.  iO'i,  '204. 
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siaii  or  Byzantine,  it  is  impossible  to  determine — 
proceeded  to  carve  in  the  most  elaborate  way,  first  a 
bold  pattern  of  zig-zags  and  rosettes,  and  then,  over  the 
entire  surface,  a most  delicate  tracery  of  foliage,  ani- 
mals, and  fruits.  The  effect  of  the  zig-zags  is  to  di- 
vide the  wall  into  a number  of  triangnlar  compartments, 
each  of  which  is  treated  separately,  covered  with  a de- 
coration peculiar  to  itself,  a fretwork  of  the  richest 
kind,  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  forms  are  most 
happily  intermingled.  In  one  a vase  of  an  elegant 
shape  stands  midway  in  the  triangle  at  its  base  ; two 
doves  are  seated  on  it,  back  to  back  ; from  between 
them  rises  a vine,  which  spreads  its  luxuriant  branches 
over  the  entire  compartment,  covering  it  with  its  grace- 
ful curves  and  abundant  fruitage ; on  either  side  of  the 
vase  a lion  and  a wild  boar  confront  the  doves  with  a 
friendly  air ; while  everywhere  amid  the  leaves  and 
grapes  we  see  the  forms  of  birds,  half  revealed,  half 
hidden  by  the  foliage.  Among  the  birds,  peacocks, 
parrots,  and  partridges  have  been  recognised  ; among 
the  beasts,  besides  lions  and  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  pan- 
thers, lynxes,  and  gazelles.  In  another  panel  a winged 
lion,  the  ‘ lineal  descendant  of  those  found  at  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis,’^  reflects  the  mythological  symbolism 
of  Assyria,  and  shoAvs  how  tenacious  was  its  hold  on 
the  West- Asian  mind.  Nor  is  the  human  form  wholly 
wanting.  In  one  place  we  perceive  a man’s  head,  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  man’s  inseparable  companion, 
the  dog;  in  another,  the  entire  figure  of  a man,  who 
carries  a basket  of  fruit.^ 

Besides  the  compartments  within  the  zig-zags,  the 
zig-zags  themselves  and  the  rosettes  are  ornamented 


^ Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
* Tristram,  p.  200. 
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with  a ])atterning  of  large  leaves,  while  the  moulding 
below  the  zig-zags  and  the  cornice,  or  string-course, 
above  them  are  covered  with  conventional  designs,  the 
interstices  between  them  being  filled  in  with  very 
beautiful  adaptations  of  lesser  vegetable  forms. ^ 

Altogether,  the  ornamentation  of  this  magnificent 
fagade  may  be  pronounced  almost  unrivalled  for  beauty 


and  appropriateness ; and  the  entire  palace  may  Avell 
be  called  ‘ a marvellous  example  of  the  sumptuousness 
and  selfishness  of  ancient  princes,’^  who  expended  on 
the  gratification  of  their  own  taste  and  love  of  display, 
the  riches  which  would  have  been  better  em])loyed  in 
the  defence  of  their  kingdoms,  or  in  the  relief  of  their 
poorer  subjects.  


^ Tristram,  pp.  200-201. 


Ibid.  p.  107. 
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The  exquisite  ornamentation  of  the  Masliita  |)alace 
exceeds  anything  wliich  is  found  elsewhere  in  the' 
Sassanian  buildings,  but  it  is  not  wholly  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  other  remains  of  their  architecture 
in  Media  and  Persia  Proper,  The  archivolte  wliich 
adorns  the  arch  of  Takht-i-Bostan,^  possesses  almost 


Flo-weked  Panel  at  Takht-i-Bgstan  (after  Flandin). 

equal  delicacy  with  the  patterned  cornice  or  string- 
course of  the  Mashita  building  ; and  its  flowered  panels 
may  compare  for  beauty  with  the  Mashita  triangular 


' This  arch  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  by  M.  Flandin,  and  is 
e.i  haustivelif  represented  in  his  great 
work  {Voynpe  en  Perse^  Planches, 
vol.  i.  pis.  2 to  12)j  from  which 


the  present  Author’s  description  is 
wholly  taken.  For  a representation 
of  the  arch  on  a small  scale,  see 
below,  p.  G02. 
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compartments.  Sassanian  capitals  are  also  in  many 
instances  of  lovely  design,  sometimes  delicately  diapered 
(A,  B),  sometimes  worked  with  a pattern  of  conven- 
tional leaves  and  flowers  (C),  occasionally  exhibiting  the 


c. 
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liiimmi  form  (D,  E),  or  a flowery  patterning,  like  that 
of  the  Takht-i-Bostan  panels  (F,  G).  In  the  more  ela- 


7T.*  J 

Oi 

Sassaxiax  Capitals  (after  Flanclin). 

borate  specimens,^  the  four  faces — for  the  capitals  are 
square — present  designs  completely  different ; in  other 
instances,  two  of  the  four  faces  are  alike,  bnt  on  the 


^ See  Flandin,  pis.  17  bis  and  27  bis. 
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other  two  the  design  is  varied.^  The  shafts  of  Sassa- 
nian  columns,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  appear  to  have 
been  fluted.^ 

A work  not  exactly  architectural,  yet  possessing  ar- 
chitectural features, — the  well  known  arch  of  Chosroes 
II.  above  alluded  to, — seems  to  deserve  description 


Arch  of  Chosroes  II.  at  Takht-i-Bostan  (after  Flandin). 


before  we  pass  to  anotlier  brancli  of  our  subject.  This 
is  an  archway  or  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takht-i- 


1 Ibid.,  pis.  17  and  27.  j o 

2 See  above,  p.  GOO,  C,  and  compare  Flandin,  vol.  i.  pis.  0 and  b, 
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]3ostaii,  near  Kermansliah,  wliicli  is  extremely  curious 
and  interesting.  On  the  brink  of  a pool  of  clear 
Avater,  the  sloping  hxce  of  the  rock  has  been  cut  into, 
and  a recess  formed,  presenting  at  its  further  end  a 
i)erpendicular  face.  This  face,  which  is  about  34  feet 
broad,  by  31  feet  high,  and  which  is  ornamented  at 
the  top  by  some  rather  rude  gradines,  has  been  pene- 
trated by  an  arcli,  cut  into  tlie  solid  stone  to  tlie 
depth  of  above  20  feet,  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
both  within  and  without.  Externally,  the  arch  is  in 
the  first  place  surmounted  by  the  archivolte  already 
spoken  of,  and  then,  in  the  spandrels  on  eitlier  side 
are  introduced  flying  figures  of  angels  or  Victories, 
holding  chaplets  in  one  iiand  and  cups  or  vases  in 


the  other,  which  are  little  inferior  to  the  best  Eoman 
art.^  Between  the  figures  is  a crescent,  perhaps  origi- 


^ Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that 
these  figures  ‘ are  evident  copies  of 
those  adorning  the  triumphal  arches 


of  the  Romans  ’ {Hist,  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i.  p.  .394),  and  appears 
to  think  that  they  must  have  been 
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nally  endosing  a ball/  and  thus  presenting  to  the 
spectator,  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  sculp- 
ture, the  familiar  emblems  of  two  of  the  national  divi- 
nities. Below  the  spandrels  and  archivolte,  on  either 
side  of  the  arched  entrance,  are  the  flowered  panels 
above-mentioned,  alike  in  most  respects,  but  varying 
in  some  of  their  details.  Within  the  recess,  its  two 
sides,  and  its  further  end,  are  decorated  with  bas-re- 
liefs, those  on  the  sides  representing  Chosroes  engaged 
in  the  chase  of  the  wild-boar  and  the  stag,^  while  those 
at  the  end,  which  are  in  two  lines,  one  over  the  other, 
show  the  monarch,  above,  in  his  robes  of  state,  receiv- 
ing wreaths  from  ideal  beings ; below,  in  his  war  cos- 
tume, mounted  upon  his  favourite  charger,  Sheb-Diz,^ 
with  his  spear  poised  in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  The  modern  critic  regards^  this 
figure  as  ‘ original  and  interesting.’  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  it,  when  we  treat  of  the  ‘ Manners 
and  Customs  ’ of  the  I^eo-Persian  people. 

The  glyptic  art  of  the  Sassanians  is  seen  chiefly  in 
their  bas-reliefs  ; but  one  figure  ‘ in  the  round  ’ has 
come  down  to  us  from  their  times,  which  seems  to  de- 
serve particular  description.  This  is  a colossal  statue 
of  Sapor  I.,  hewn  (it  would  seem)  out  of  the  natural 
rock,^  which  still  exists,  though  overthrown  and  muti- 
lated, in  a natural  grotto  near  the  ruined  city  of  Sha- 
pur.  The  original  height  of  the  figure,  according  to 


the  work  of  Byzantine  artists  ; hut 
the  correctness  of  this  latter  opinion 
may  be  doubted. 

^ As  does  the  crescent  on  the 
head  of  Chosroes.  (Flandin,  pi.  9 ; 
infra,  opp.  p.  612,  &c.) 

^ See  below,  opp.  p.  614  and  p. 
616,*  and  for  a description  see  pp. 


614-617. 

^ Tabari,  Chroniqne,  vol.  ii.  p. 
304;  Ma9oudi,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

^ Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architec- 

lap 

^ 5 So  M.  Flandin  thought.  (See 
his  Voyaqe  en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
277-8.) 
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]\I.  Texier,Mvas  6 metres  7 centimetres,  or  between  19 
mid  20  feet.  It  was  well  proportioned,  and  carefully 
wrought,  representing  the  monarch  in  peaceful  attire, 
but  with  a long  sword  at  his  left  side,  wearing  the 
mural  crown  which  characterises  him  on  the  bas-reliefs,'^ 
and  dressed  in  a tunic  and  trowsers  of  a light  and 
Ilexible  material,  apparently  either  silk  or  muslin.  The 
hair,  beard,  and  mnstachios,  were  neatly  arranged  and 
well  rendered.^  The  attitude  of  the  figure  was  natural 
and  good.  One  hand,  the  right,  rested  upon  the  hip  ; 
the  other  touched,  but  without  grasping  it,  the  hilt  of 
the  long  straight  sword.  If  we  may  trust  the  represen- 
tation of  M.  Texier’s  artist,  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
were  represented  ^vith  much  skill  and  delicacy  ; but  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  figure,  especially  the  latter,  were 
somewhat  roughly  rendered.^ 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sassanians  are  extremely  nu- 
merous,® and  though  generally  rude,  and  sometimes 
even  grotesque,^  are  not  without  a certain  amount  of 
merit.  Some  of  the  earlier  and  coarser  specimens 
have  been  aheady  given  in  this  volume  5 and  one  more 
of  the  same  class  is  here  appended ; but  we  have  now 
to  notice  some  other  and  better  examples,  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Persians  of  tliis  period  attained 
a considerable  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  glyp- 


^ Description  de  VArmenie,  de  In 
Perse.  &c.,  yol.  ii.  p,  233.  M. 
Flmidin  imagined  that  the  original 
height  was  between  seven  and 
eight  metres. 

2 See  above,  opp,  pp.  64  and  91. 

^ ^ Les  cheveux,’  says  M.  Texier, 
‘ sont  traites  avec  un  fini  qui  rap- 
pelle  les  sculptures  de  Persepolis  ’ 
(Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  234). 

It  is  curious  that,  in  M.  Flan- 
din’s  representation  of  the  statue 
in  its  present  condition,  the  right 


nand  and  the  two  feet  have  the 
appearance  of  being  delicately 
carved.  The  left  hand  is  not  seen 
( Vopof/e  en  Perse,  Planches,  vol.  i* 
pi.  54.) 

represented  by 
M.  Flandin  in  the  first  volume  ot 
his  plates ; thirteen  by  M.  Texier 
Others  are  added  by  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter. 

® See  especially  Flandin,  Plan- 
ches, vol.  1.  pi.  50. 
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tic  art.  The  reliefs  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sapor 
I.  are  generally  poor  in  conception  and  ill  executed ; 
but  in  one  instance,  unless  the  modern  artist  has 


greatly  flattered  his  original,^  a work  of  this  tune  is 


^ I cannot  but  suspect  that  IM. 
Texier’s  engravings  are  occasionally 
improvements  on  the  originals. 


But  I havo^io  proof  that  my  su^ 
picious  are  well  founded. 


T A ■ AiA 


Opposite  page  607 
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not  devoid  of  some  artistic  excellence.  This  is  a re- 
presentation of  the  triumph  of  Sapor  over  Valerian, 
comprising  only  four  figures — Sapor,  an  attendant,  and 
two  Eomans — of  which  the  three  principal  are  boldly 
drawn,  in  attitudes  natural,  yet  • effective,  and  in  good 
proportion.  The  horse  on  which  Sapor  rides  is  of  the 
usual  clumsy  description,  reminding  us  of  those  which 
draw  our  brewers’  wains ; and  the  exaggerated  hair, 
floating  ribbons,  and  uncouth  head-dress  of  the  monarch 
give  an  outre  and  ridiculous  air  to  the  chief  figure  ; but, 
ii  we  deduct  these  defects,  which  are  common  to  almost 
all  the  Sassanian  artists,  the  representation  becomes 
pleasing  and  dignified.  Sapor  sits  his  horse  well,  and 
thinks  not  of  himself,  bnt  of  what  he  is  doing.  Cyriades, 
who  is  somewhat  too  sliort,  receives  the  diadem  from 
his  benefactor  with  a calm  satisfaction. ^ But  the  best 
figure  is  that  of  the  captive  emperor,  who  kneels  on  one 
knee,  and,  with  outstretciied  arms,  implores  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  The  whole  representation  is  colos- 
sal, die  figures  being  at  least  three  times  the  size  of 
life  ; the  execution  seems  to  have  been  good  ; but  the 
work  has  been  considerably  injured  by  the  effects  of 
time. 

Another  bas-relief  of  the  age  of  Sapor  I.  is  on  too 
large  a scale,  and  too  complicated,  to  be  represented 
here;‘^  but  a description  may  be  given  of  it,  and  a 
specimen  subjoined,  from  which  the  reader  may  judo-e 
of  its  character.  On  a surface  of  rock  at  Shapur,  care- 


^ It  is  thus  that  I interpret  the 
bas-relief ; but  I am  bound  to  add 
that  M.  Texier  himself  sees  in  the 
figure  in  question  ‘ a captive  gene- 
ral who  presents  to  Sapor  his 
manacled  arms  ’ {Description,  vol.  ii. 
p.  220).  It  is  evident  from  his 


engraving  that  the  relief  is  defective 
in  this  part. 

2 Full  representations  will  be 
found  in  Flandin  ( Voyage,  Planches, 
vol.  ].  pi.  53  ) and  Texier  {Descrip- 
tion, vol.  ii.  pi.  147).  They  differ 
curiously  in  some  details. 
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fully  smoothed  and  prepared  for  sculpture,  tlie  second 
Sassanian  monarch  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  tablet, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  Ids  usual  costume,  with 
a dead  Eoman  under  his  horse’s  feet,  and  holding 
another  (Cyriades?  ),  by  the  hand.  In  front  of  him,  a 
third  Eoman,  the  representative  of  the  defeated  nation, 
makes  submission ; and  then  follow  thirteen  tribute- 
bearers,  bringing  rings  of  gold,  shawls,  bowls,  and  the 
like,  and  conducting  also  a horse  and  an  elephant. 
Behind  the  monarch,  on  the  same*  line,  are  thirteen 
mounted  guardsmen.  Directly  above,  and  directly 
below  the  central  group,  the  tablet  is  blank ; but  on 
either  side  the  subject  is  continued,  above  in  two  lines, 
and  below  in  one,  the  guardsmen  towards  the  left 
amounting  in  all  to  fifty-six,  and  the  tribute-bearers  on 
the  right  to  thirty-five.  The  whole  tablet  comprises 
ninety-five  human  and  sixty-three  animal  figures,  be- 
sides a Victory  floating  in  the  sky.  The  annexed 
woodcut  is  a representation  of  tlie  extreme  right-hand 
portion  of  the  second  line. 

After  the  time  of  Sapor  I.  there  is  a manifest  decline 
in  Sassanian  art.  The  reliefs  of  Varahran  II.  and  Va- 
rahran  III.,  of  Parses  and  Sapor  III.,  fall  considerably 
below  those  of  Sapor,  son  of  Artaxerxes.^  It  is  not 
till  we  arrive  at  the  time  of  Varahran  IV.  (a.d.  388- 
399),  that  we  once  more  have  works  which  possess  real 
artistic  merit.  Indications  have  already  appeared  in 
an  earlier  chapter  ^ of  this  monarch’s  encouragement 
of  artists,  and  of  a kind  of  art  really  meriting  the 
name.  We  saw  that  his  gems  were  exquisitely  cut, 
and  embodied  designs  of  first-rate  excellence.  It  has 


1 See  the  woodcuts  opposite  pp. 
108,  109,  and  113,  and  also  that  on 
p.  118.  Compare  Flandin,  Voyage 
en  Perse,  Planches,  vol.  i.  pis.  13, 


51,  and  52;  Texier,  Pescription, 
voi.  ii.  pis.  133,  134,  140,  and  148 
(numbered  by  mistake  130). 

^ Chapter  XII.  p.  265. 


Opposite  page  008. 


Foreigners  bringing  Tribete  to  Sapor 
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now  to  be  observed  further,  that  among  the  bas-re- 
liefs of  the  greatest  merit  which  belong  to  Sassaniaii 
times,  one  at  least  must  be  ascribed  to  him  ; and 
that,  this  being  so,  there  is  considerable  probability  that 
two  others  of  the  same  class  belong  also  to  his  reign. 
The  one  which  must  undoubtedly  be  his,  and  which 
tends  to  fix  the  date  of  the  other  two,  exists  at  Nakhsh- 
i-Eustam,  near  Persepolis,  and  has  frequently  been 
copied  by  travellers.^  It  represents  a mounted  warrior, 
with  the  peculiar  head-dress'^  of  Yarahran  IV.,  chargino- 
another  at  full  speed,  striking  him  with  his  spear, "and 
bearing  both  horse  and  rider  to  the  ground.  A stand- 
ard-bearer marches  a little  behind  ; and  a dead  warrior 
lies  underneath  Varahran’s  horse,  which  is  cleariin>-  the 
obsta,cle  in  his  bound.  The  spirit  of  the  entire  compo- 
sition is  admirable  ; and  though  the  stone  is  in  a state 
of  advanced  decay,  travellers  never  fail  to  admire  the 
vigour  of  the  design  and  the  life  and  movement  which 
characterise  it.^ 

The  other  similar  reliefs  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  exist,  respectively,  at  Nakhsh-i-Eustam  and  at 
Fiiuzabad.  The  biakhsh-i-Eustam  tablet^  is  almost  a 
duplicate  of  the  one  above  described  and  represented. 


^ As  by  Ker  Porter  (^Travels, 
yol.  i.  pi.  20)  ; by  Flandin  ( Voyage, 
Planches,  vol.  iv.) ; and  by  Texier 
(yol.  ii.  pi.  132). 

2 See  the  gem  on  p.  26o,  and  the 
com  figured  on  p.  2G6.  The  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  the  two  wino^g^ 
one  on  either  side  of  the  inflated 
ball.  Two  wrings  do  not  otherwise 
occur  until  the  time  of  Perozes 
with  whom  the  crescent,  which 
does  not  appear  on  the  Nakhsh-i- 
lUistam  bas-relief,  is  a distin- 
guishing feature. 

^ See  Ker  Porter,  yol.  i.  p.  537  j 


TAT  m • ooj  vui,  11,  p, 

iOi  ; lexier,  Description,  yol.  ii  o 
pS.  Ker  Porter  says  :-I‘  The  ueS 
bas-rehef  . . . represents  a combat 
between  two  horsemen  ; and  has 
been  designed  with  great  fire,  and 
executed  in  a style  yery  superior 
to  the  preceding  one.  Ahe  pro- 
portions of  tlie  tigures  are  good  • 
and  eyerythingproclaimsit  to' have 
been  the  work  of  a difi'erent  hand  ’ 

1 see  Texier, 

Jol; 
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differing  from  it  mainly  in  the  omission  of  the  prostrate 
figure,  in  the  forms  of  the  head-dresses  borne  by  the 
two  cavaliers,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  standard.  It  is 
also  in  better  preservation  than  the  other,  and  presents 
some  additional  details.  The  head-dress  of  the  Sassanian 
warrior  is  very  remarkable,  being  c^uite  unhke  anj^ 
other  known  example.  It  consists  of  a cap,  which 
spreads  as  it  rises,  and  breaks  into  three  points,  termi- 
nating in  large  striped  balls.^  His  adversary  wears  a 


HEAD-DEESS  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  KING  (after  Texier). 


liGlmGt  crownGcl  witli  a similtir  belli.  The  standard, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a capital  T , displays  also  five 
balls  of  the  same  sort,  three  rising  from  the  cross-bar, 
and  the  other  two  hanging  from  it.  Were  it  not  for 
the  head-dress  of  the  principal  figure,  this  sculpture 
might  be  confidently  assigned  to  the  monarch  who  set 
up  the  neighbouring  one.  As  it  is,  the  point  must  be 
regarded  as  undecided,  and  the  exact  date  of  the 
rehef  as  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  to  be  either 
much  earlier,  or  much  later,  than  the  time  of  Varahran 

IV. 

The  third  specimen  of  a Sassanian  battle-scene  exists 


1 See  the  description  of  M. 
Texier  : — ‘ Le  cavalier  vainqueur 
. . . a line  coiffure  des  plus  sin- 
^ulieres ; c’e<5t  un  bonnet  surmontd 

O 


de  trois  pointes,  lesquelles  sont  ter- 
mindes  par  trois  boules  cannelees.’ 
{Description,  l.s.c.) 


opposite  page  G1 1 . 
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at  Firuzabad,  in  Persia  Proper,  and  has  been  carefully 
rendered  by  M.  Flaudin.i  It  is  in  exceedingly  bad 
condition,  but  appears  to  have  comprised  the  figures  of 
either  five  or  six  horsemen,  of  whom  the  two  principal 
are  a warrior  whose  helmet  terminates  in  the  head  of 
a bird,  and  one  who  wears  a crown,  above  which  rises 
a cap,  surmounted  by  a ball.  The  former  of  these, 
who  is  undoubtedly  a Sassanian  prince,^  pierces  with 
his  spear  the  right  side  of  the  latter,  who  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  ground.  His  horse  tumbles 
at  the  same  time,  though  why  he  does  so  is  not  c]uite 
clear,  since  he  has  not  been  touched  by  the  other 
charger.  His  attitude  is  extravagantly  absurd,  his  hind 
feet  being  on  a level  with  the  head  of  his  rider.  Still 
more  absurd  seems  to  have  been  the  attitude  of  a horse 
at  the  extreme  right,  which  turns  in  falling,  and  exposes 
to  the  spectator  the  inside  of  the  near  thigh  and  the 
belly.  But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  re- 
presentation has  great  merit.  The  figures  live  and 
breathe— that  of  the  dying  king  expresses  horror  and 
helplessness,  that  of  his  pursuer  determined  purpose 
and  manly  strength.  Even  the  very  horses  are  alive, 
and  manifestly  rejoice  in  the  strife.  The  entire  work 
is  full  of  movement,  of  variety,  and  of  artistic  spirit. 

If  we  have  regard  to  the  highest  qualities  of  glyptic 
art,  Sassanian  sculpture  must  be  said  liere  to  culminate. 
There  IS  a miserable  falling  off,  when  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  the  Great  Chosroes  (Anushirwan'l 
represents  himself  at  Shapur,*  seated  on  his  throne,  and 


^ See  the  Vo7/af/e  en  Perse, 
rJanohes,  vol.  i.  pi.  43. 

•11  shown  by  the  streamino" 

ribbons,  by  the  balls  flyino-  from 
the  shoulders,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  emblem  ^ on  the  caparison 
ot  the  horse  and  the  quiver. 

R R 


I am  not  aware  that  the  sculp- 
t^urein  question,  which  is  figured 
V ^ Planches,  vol  i 
pi.  50)  and  Texier  {Description 
vol.  11.  pi.  151),  has  ever  been 
assigned  to  Chosroes  I.;  but,  as  he 
18  the  only  Sassanian  monarch  who 
2 
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fronting  to  the  spectator,  with  guards  and  attendants 
on  one  side,  and  soldiers  bringing  in  prisoners,  human 
heads,  and  booty,  on  the  other.  The  style  here 
recalls  that . of  the  tamer  reliefs  set  up  by  the  first 
Sapor,^  but  is  less  pleasing.  Some  of  the  prisoners  ap- 
pear to  be  well  drawn  ; but  the  central  figure,  that  of 
the  monarch,  is  grotesque;  the  human  heads  are 
f^hastly ; and  the  soldiers  and  attendants  have  little 
merit.  The  animal  forms  are  better — that  of  the  ele- 
phant especially,  though  as  compared  with  the  men  it 
is  strangely  out  of  proportion. 

With  Chosroes  II.  (Eberwiz  or  Parviz),  the  grand- 
son of  Anushirwan,  who  ascended  the  throne  only 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  grandfathei,  and 
reigned  from  a.d.  591  to  a.d.  628,  a reaction  set  in.  We 
have  seen  the  splendour  and  good  taste  of  his  Mashita 
palace,  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  coins,‘‘^  and  the  general 
excellence  of  his  ornamentation.®  It  remains  to  notice 
the  character  of  his  reliefs,  found  at  present  in  one 
locality  only,  viz.  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  main  decorations  of  the  great  triumphal 
arch  of  this  monarch. 

These  reliefs  consist  of  two  classes  of  works,  co- 
lossal figures,  and  hunting-pieces.  The  colossal  figures, 
of  which  some  account  has  been  already  given,  and 
which  are  represented  in  the  woodcut  opposite,  have 
but  little  merit.  They  are  curious  on  account  of  their 
careful  elaboration,  and  furnish  important  information 
with  respect  to  Sassanian  dress  and  armature,  but  they 


represents  himself  upon  his  coins 
as  facing  to  the  spectator,  and 
leanino"  both  hands  upon  his  stiaight 
8word°  with  its  point  between  his 
feet  (see  above,  p.  453),  I make  no 
doubt  that  the  relief  is  his. 


^ Especially  the  one  figured  by 
Texier  in  pi.  147  of  his  second 
volume. 

2 Supra,  p.  531. 

3 Supra,  pp.  598-603. 
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cir6  poor  ill  design,  being  lienvy,  ciwkwnrd,  nnd  nngciinly. 
^otlnng  Ccin  well  be  less  beciutifnl  tlinn  tlie  tliiee  over- 
stout  personages,  who  stand  with  their  heads  nearly  or 
quite  touching  the  crown  of  the  arch,  at  its  further  ex- 
tremity, carefully  drawn  in  detail,  but  in  outline  little 
short  of  hideous.  The  least  bad  is  that  to  the  left  (not 
very  well  rendered  by  our  engraver),  whose  drapery  is 
tolerably  well  arranged,  and  whose  face,  judging  by 
what  remains  of  it,  was  not  unpleasing.  Of  the  other 
two  it  is  impossible  to  say  a word  in  commendation. 

The  mounted  cavalier  below  them — Chosrol%  him- 
self on  his  black  ^ war  horse,  Sheb-Diz — is  somewhat 
better.  The  pose  of  horse  and  horseman  has  dignity  ; 
the  general  proportions  are  fairly  correct,  though  (as 
usual)  the  horse  is  of  a breed  that  recalls  the  modern 
dray-horse  rather  than  the  charger.  The  figure,  being 
near  the  ground,  has  suffered  much  mutilation,  probably 
at  the  hands  of  Moslem  fanatics  ; the  off  hind  leg  of 
the  horse  is  gone  ; his  nose  and  mouth  have  disappeared ; 
and  the  horseman  has  lost  his  right  foot  and  a portion 
of  his  lower  clothing.  But  nevertheless,  the  general 
effect  is  not  altogether  destroyed.  Modern  travellers 
admire  the  repose  and  dignity  of  the  composition,  its 
combination  of  simplicity  with  detail,  and  the  delicacy 
and  finish  of  some  portions.^  It  may  be  added  that 
the  relief  of  the  figure  is  high  ; the  off  legs  of  the 
horse  were  wholly  detached ; and  the  remainder  of 
both  horse  and  rider  was  nearly,  though  not  quite,  dis- 
engaged from  the  rock  behind  them. 

The  hunting-pieces,  which  ornament  the  interior  of 
the  arched  recess  on  either  side,  are  far  superior  to  the 


^ The  name  Sheb-Diz  signifies  ^ Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  i. 
‘ Colour  of  Night  ’ (Tabari,  vol,  ii.  pp.  434-6. 
p.  304). 
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colossal  figures,  and  merit  an  exact  description.  On 
the  right,  the  perpendicular  space  below  the  spring  of 
the  arch  contains  the  representation  of  a stag  hunt,  in 
which  the  monarch  and  about  a dozen  other  mounted 
horsemen  take  part,  assisted  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
footmen,  and  by  a detachment  mounted  on  elephants. 
The  elephants,  which  are  nine  in  number,  occupy  the 
extreme  right  of  the  tablet,  and  seem  to  be  employed 
in  driving  the  deer  into  certain  prepared  enclosures. 
Each  of  the  beasts  is  guided  by  three  riders,  sitting 
along  their  backs,  of  whom  the  central  one  alone  has 
the  support  of  a saddle  or  howdah.  The  enclosures 
into  which  the  elephants  drive  the  game  are  three  in 
number ; they  are  surrounded  by  nets ; and  from  the 
central  one  alone  is  there  an  exit.  Through  this 
exit,  which  is  guarded  by  two  footmen,  the  game 
passes  into  the  central  field,  or  main  space  of  the  sculp- 
ture, where  the  king  awaits  them.  He  is  mounted  on 
his  steed,  with  his  bow  passed  over  his  head,  his  sword 
at  his  side,  and  an  attendant  holding  the  royal  parasol 
over  him.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  himself 
does  more  than  witness  the  chase.  The  game  is  in  the 
main  pursued  and  brought  to  the  ground  by  horsemen 
without  royal  insignia,^  and  is  then  passed  over  into  a 
further  compartment — the  extreme  one  towards  the 
left,  where  it  is  properly  arranged  and  placed  upon 
camels  for  conveyance  to  the  royal  palace.  During 
the  whole  proceeding  a band  of  twenty-six  musicians, 
some  of  whom  occupy  an  elevated  platform,  delights 


1 Yet  I stispect  that  all  the  three 
horsemen,  who  are  on  a larger 
scale  than  the  others,  do  in  fact 
represent  the  king — the  first,  to- 
wards the  top,  as  he  begins  the 


day;  the  second, towards  the  middle, 
as  he  engages  in  the  hunt ; the 
third,  near  the  bottom,  as  he  rides 
home,  after  having  • enjoyed  the 
sport. 


Oppose  tie  page  «14 
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with  a ‘ concord  of  sweet  sounds  ’ the  assembled  sports- 
mend 

On  the  opposite,  or  left-hand,  side  of  the  recess,  is 
represented  a boar-hunt.  Here  again,  elephants,  twelve 


Chosroes  II.  From  a relief  at  Takht-i-Bostan  (after  Flandin). 

in  number,  drive  the  game  into  an  enclosure  without 
exit.  Within  this  space  nearly  a hundred  boars  and 
pigs  may  be  counted.  The  ground  being  marshy,  the 
monarch  occupies  a boat  in  the  centre,  and  from  this 
transfixes  the  game  with  his  arrows.  No  one  else 
takes  part  in  the  sport,  unless  it  be  the  riders  on  a 
troop  of  five  elephants,  represented  in  the  lower  middle 

^ The  musicians  occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  central  compartment 
on  either  side  of  the  monarch. 
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portion  of  the  tablet.  When  the  pigs  fall,  they  are 
carried  into  a second  enclosure,  that  on  the  right,  where 
they  are  upturned,  disembowelled,  and  placed  across 
the  backs  of  elephants,  which  convey  them  to  the 
abode  of  the  monarch.  Once  more,  the  scene  is  en- 
livened by  music.  Two  bands  of  harpers  occupy  boats 
on  either  side  of  that  which  carries  the  king,  while 
another  harper  sits  with  him  in  the  boat  from  which 
he  delivers  his  arrows.  In  the  water  about  the  boats 
are  seen  reeds,  ducks,  and  numerous  fishes.  The  oars 
by  which  the  boats  are  propelled  have  a singular  re- 
semblance to  those  which  are  represented  in  some  of 
the  earliest  Assyrian  sculptures.'  Two  other  features 
must  also  be  noticed.  Hear  the  top  of  the  tablet 
towards  the  left,  five  figures  standing  in  a boat  seem  to 
be  clapping  their  hands  in  order  to  drive  the  pigs 
towards  the  monarch  ; while  in  the  right  centre  of  the 
picture  there  is  another  boat,  more  highly  ornamented 
than  the  rest,  in  which  we  seem  to  have  a second  re- 
presentation of  the  king,  differing  from  the  first  only  in 
the  fact  that  his  arrow  has  flown,  and  that  he  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  another  arrow  from  an  attendant.  In  this 
second  representation  the  king’s  head  is  surrounded  by 
a nimbus  or  ‘ glory.’  Altogether  there  are  in  this  tab- 
let more  than  seventy-five  human  and  nearly  150  ani- 
mal forms.  In  the  other,  the  human  forms  are  about 
seventy,  and  the  animal  ones  about  a hundred. 

The  merit  of  the  two  reliefs  above  described,  which 
would  require  to  be  engraved  on  a large  scale,  in  order 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  thein,'^  consists  in  the 


boar-hunt  is  that  given  bv  Ker 
Porter  ( vol.  ii.  pi.  63^  which  is 
at  once  exact  and  spirited.  His 
stag-hunt  (pi.  04)  has  less  merit. 


1 Compare  the  Author’s  Ancimt 
Monny'chies,  vol.  i.  p.  540,  2nd 
edition. 

2 best  representation  of  ihe 
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spirit  and  truth  of  tlie  animal  forms,  elephants,  camels, 
stags,  boars,  horses,  and  in  the  life  and  movement  of 
tlie  wliole  picture.  The  rush  of  the  pigs,  tlie  bounds 
of  the  stags  and  hinds,  the  heavy  march  of  the  ele- 
phants, the  ungainly  movements  of  the  camels,  are 
well  portrayed;  and  in  one  instance,  the  foreshortening 
of  a horse,  advancing  diagonally,  is  respectably  ren- 
dered.^ In  general,  Sassanian  sculpture,  like  most 
delineative  art  in  its  infancy,  affects  merely  the  profile; 
but  here,  and  in  the  overturned  horse  already  described, 
and  again  in  the  Victories  which  ornament  the  spandrels 
of  the  arch  of  Chosroes,  the  mere  profile  is  departed 
from  with  good  effect,  and  a power  is  shown  of  draw- 
ing human  and  animal  figures  in  front  or  at  an  angle. 
What  is  wanting  in  the  entire  Sassanian  series  is 
idealism,  or  the  notion  of  elevating  the  representation 
in  any  respects  above  the  object  represented;  the 
highest  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  be  true  to  nature ; in  this 
truthfulness  is  his  triumph ; but  as  he  often  falls  short 
of  his  models,  the  whole  result,  even  at  the  best,  is  un- 
satisfactory and  disappointing. 

Such  must  almost  necessarily  be  the  sentence  of 
art  critics,  who  judge  the  productions  of  this  age  and 
nation  according  to  the  abstract  rules,  or  the  accepted 
standards,  of  artistic  effort.  But  if  circumstances  of 
time  and  country  are  taken  into  account,  if  comparison 
is  limited  to  earlier  and  later  attempts  in  the  same 
region,  or  even  in  neighbouring  ones,  a very  much 
more  favourable  judgment  will  be  passed.  The  Sassa- 
nian reliefs  need  not  on  the  whole  shrink  from  a com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Achsemenian  Persians.  If 
they  are  ruder  and  more  grotesque,  they  are  also  more 


^ See  above,  p.  615. 


2 Supra,  p.  Cll. 
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spirited,  and  more  varied  ; and  thus,  though  they  fall 
short  in  some  repects,  still  they  must  be  pronounced 
superior  to  the  Acha3menian  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant artistic  qualities.  Nor  do  they  fall  greatly 
behind  the  earlier,  and  in  many  respects  admirable, 
art  of  the  Assyrians.  They  are  less  numerous  and 
cover  a less  variety  of  subjects ; they  have  less  deli- 
cacy ; but  they  have  equal  or  greater  fire.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  a traveller  not  given  to  extravagant  praise, 
they  are,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  ‘ executed  m the 
most  masterly  style.’  ‘ I never  saw,’  observes  Sir  E. 
Ker  Porter,  ‘ the  elephant,  the  stag,  or  the  boar  pour- 
trayed  with  greater  truth  and  spirit.  The  attempts  at 
detailed  human  form  are,’  he  adds,  ‘ far  inferior.  ^ 
Before,  however,  we  assign  to  the  Sassanian  monarchs, 
and  to  the  people  whom  they  governed,  the  merit  of 
havin'^  produced  results  so  worthy  of  admiration,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  other  than  native  artists  were  employed 
in  their  production.  It  has  been  very  confidently 
stated  that  Chosroes  the  Second  ‘ brought  Eoman  artists 
to  Takht-i-Bostan,2  ^nd  by  their  aid  eclipsed  the 
glories  of  his  great  predecessors,  Artaxerxes,  son  of 
Babek,  and  the  two  Sapors.  Byzantine  forms  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  reproduced  m the  mouldings  of 
the  Great  Arch,  and  in  the  Victories.^  The  lovely 
tracery  of  the  Mashita  Palace  is  regarded  as  m the 
main  the  work  of  Greeks  and  Syrians.^  No  doubt  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  these 
allecrations ; but  we  must  not  forget,  or  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  they  rest  on  conjecture  and  are  without 


1 Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  178.^ 

2 Thomas  in  Numismatic  Chron. 

for  1873,  p.  243. 


^ Fergusson,  Hist,  of  A.vchitec~ 
ture,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  2nd  edition. 

4 Ibid.  p.  390. 
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historical  foundation.  The  works  of  the  first  Chosroes 
at  Ctesiphon,  according  to  a respectable  Greek  writer,^ 
were  produced  for  him  by  foreign  artists,  sent  to  his 
court  by  Justinian.  But  no  such  statement  is  made 
with  respect  to  his  grandson.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
declared  by  the  native  writers,^  that  a certain  Ferbad, 
a Persian,  was  the  chief  designer  of  them  ; and  modern 
critics  admit  that  his  hand  may  perhaps  be  traced,  not 
only  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  but  at  the  Mashita  Palace  also.^ 
It  then  the  merit  of  the  design  is  conceded  to  a native 
artist,  we  need  not  too  curiously  inquire  the  nationahty 
of  the  workmen  employed  by  him. 

At  the  worst,  should  it  be  thought  that  Byzantine 
influence  appears  so  plainly  in  the  later  Sassanian 
works,  that  Pome  rather  than  Persia  must  be  credited 
with  the  buildings  and  sculptures  of  both  the  first 
and  the  second  Chosroes,  still  it  will  have  to  be 
allowed  that  the  earlier  palaces — those  at  Serbistan  and 
Firuzabad — and  the  spirited  battle-scenes  above  de- 
scribed,^ are  wholly  native  ; since  they  present  no  trace 
of  any  foreign  element.  But,  it  is  in  these  battle-scenes,  as 
already  noticed,^  that  the  delineative  art  of  the  Sassa- 
nians  culminates ; and  it  may  further  be  questioned 
whether  the  Firuzabad  palace  is  not  the  finest  speci- 
men of  their  architecture,  severe  though  it  be  in  the 
character  of  its  ornamentation  ; so  that,  even  should 
we  surrender  the  whole  of  the  later  works,  enough  will 
still  remain  to  show  that  the  Sassanians,  and  the  Per- 
sians of  their  day,  had  merit  as  artists  and  builders,  a 
merit  the  more  creditable  to  them  inasmuch  as  for  five 


^ Theophylact.  Simocatt.,  v.  6: 
p.  128,  C.  ' 

^ See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  .304. 

^ So  Mr.  Fergusson  {liistoiy 


Architecture,  vol.  i.  pp.  390-1) 
^ Supra,  pp.  609-611. 

^ Supra,  p.  611. 
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centuries  tliey  had  had  no  opportunity  of  cultivating 
their  powers,  having  been  crushed  by  the  domination 
of  a race  singularly  devoid  of  artistic  aspirations. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  works  for  which  they  may 
have  been  indebted  to  foreigners,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  unless  the  monarchs  had  appreciated  high 
art,  and  admired  it,  they  would  not  have  hired,  at  great 
expense,  the  services  of  these  aliens.  For  my  own 
part,  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Sassanian  re- 
mains of  every  period  are  predominantly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, native,  not  excepting  those  of  the  first  Chosroes, 
for  I mistrust  the  statement  of  Theophylact.^ 


^ There  was  scarcely  any  time 
when  Justinian  and  Chosroes  I. 
were  on  such  terms  as  to  render 
the  transaction  spoken  of  at  all 
probable.  The  ‘endless  peace  ’ was 
followed  almost  immediately  by 
covert  hostility,  issuing  shortly  in 
renewed  warfare.  The  peace  of 


A.D.  562  did  not  indicate  any  real 
friendliness  on  the  part  ot  the 
contracting  powers ; and,  moreoi  ei, 
soon  after  its  conclusion  Justinian 
died.  Theophylact,  it^  must  be 
remembered,  did  not  write  till  the 
reign  ot  Heraclius,  half  a centuiy 
after  the  death  of  J ustinian. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

ON  THE  EELIGION,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  ETC.,  OF  THE 

LATER  PERSIANS. 

Religion  of  the  later  Persians,  Pualistn  of  the  extremest  kind.  Ideas  en- 
tertamed  loith  respect  to  Onnazd  and  Ahriman.  Representations  of 
them.  Onnazd  the  special  Gnardian  of  the  Kings.  lesser  Deities  subject 
to  Onnazd:  Mxthra,  Serosh,  Vayu,  Airyanam,  Vitraha,  (^"c.  The  six 
Amshashpands ; Rahman,  Ardibehesht,  Shahravar,  Isfand-armat,  Khor- 
clad,  and  Amerdat.  Religion,  how  far  idolatrous.  Worship  of  Anaitis. 
Chief  Evil  Spirits  subject  to  Ahriman : Akomano,  Indra,  (jaurva,  Ka- 
onhaitya,  Taric,  and  Zaric.  Position  of  Man  between  the  two  Worlds  of 
Good  and  Evil.  Hts  Duties:  Worship,  Agricxdture,  Purity.  Nature 
of  the  Worship.  Hymns,  Invocations,  the  Iloma  Ceremony,  Sacrifice. 
Agricxdture  a part  of  Religion.  Pxfritxj  required  : 1,  Moral;  2,  Leqal. 
Ncdxxre  of  each.  Man's  futxire  Prospects.  Position  of  the  Magi  under 
the  Sassanians : their  Organisation,  Dress,  ^'c.  The  Eire-texnples  and 
Altars.  TheRarsom.  The  Khrafqthrnghna.  Magnxjicetxce  of  the  Sas~ 
sanian  Coxirt;  the  Throne-room,  the  Ser acjlio,  the  Attendaxxts,  the  Ministers. 
Multitude  of  Palaces.  Dress  of  the  Monarch  : \,  in  Peace;  2,  in  War. 
Favoxirxte  Pastimes  of  the  Kings.  Ilxmting.  Maintenance  of  Paradises. 
Stag  and  Roar-hunts.  Music.  Hawking.  Games.  Character  of  the 
Persian  Warfare  under  the  Sassanians.  Sassanian  Chariots.  The 
Elephant  Corps.  The  Cavalry.  The  Ax'cliers.  The  ordhiary  Infantry. 
Officers.  Standards.  Tactics.  Private  Life  of  the  Icder  Persiatxs. 
Ayrxcndtxiral  Emploxjxnent  of  the  Men.  Noxx-seclusion  of  the  Women. 
Gexieral  Freedom  from  Oppression  of  all  Classes  except  the  highest. 

TUpcras  ol5a  y6jj.oi(n  roiade  — Herod,  i.  131. 

The  general  character  of  the  Persian  religion,  as  revived 
by  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  a former  chapter ; ^ but  it  is  felt  that  the 


^ See  above,  ch.  iii.  pp.  54-55, 
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present  work  would  be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  a tolerably  full  account  of  so  interesting 
a matter;  more  especially,  since  the  religious  question 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  original  rebellion  and  revolution 
which  raised  the  SassanidoB  to  power,  and  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  basis  and  foundation  of  their 
authority.  An  access  of  religious  fervour  gave  the 
Persians  of  the  third  century  after  Christ  the  strengtli 
which  enabled  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
Parthian  lords  and  recover  the  sceptre  of  Western  Asia. 
A strong— almost  fanatical— religious  spirit  animated 
the  ijreater  number  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs.  When 
the  end  of  the  kingdom  came,  the  old  faith  was  sti 
flourishing  ; and,  though  its  star  paled  before  that  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  faith  itself  survived,  and  still 

survives  at  the  present  day.^  ^ ^ n 

It  has  been  observed  that  Dualism  constituted  t le 

T^oticeable  feature  of  the  religion.^  It  may  now 


to  contend  to  an 

qiiisli  the  other.  Thus  au 


® Supva,  p.  54. 


iu  Bombay  and  Guzerat. 
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lated  between  good  and  evil ; and  the  issue  was  doubt- 
ful, neither  side  possessing  any  clear  and  manifest 
advantage. 

The  two  principles  were  Persons.  Ormazd  was  ‘ the 
creator  of  life,  the  earthly  and  the  spiritual,’  ^ he  who 
‘ made  the  celestial  bodies,  earth,  water,  and  trees.^  He 
was  ‘good,’^  ‘holy,’^  ‘ pure,’^  ‘true,’^  ‘the  Holy  God,’ ^ 
‘ the  Holiest,’®  ‘ the  Essence  of  Truth,’ ^ ‘the  father  of 
all  truth,’ ‘the  best  being  of  all,’ ‘the  master  of 
purity.’ He  was  supremely  ‘ happy,’ being  possessed 
of  every  blessing,  ‘ health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom, 
immortality.’^^  Prom  him  came  every  good  gift  enjoyed 
by  man  ; on  the  pious  and  the  righteous  he  bestowed, 
not  only  earthly  advantages,  but  precious  spiritual  gifts, 
truth,  devotion,  ‘the  good  mind,’  and  everlastino- 
happiness  ; and,  as  he  rewarded  the  good,  so  he  also 
punished  the  bad,i®  though  this  was  an  aspect  in  which 
he  was  but  seldom  represented. 

While  Ormazd,  thus  far,  would  seem  to  be  a presen- 
tation of  the  Supreme  Being  in  a form  not  greatly 
different  from  that  wherein  it  has  pleased  Him  to  reveal 
Himself  to  mankind  through  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures,  there  are  certain  points  of  deficiency  in  the 
representation,  which  are  rightly  viewed  as  placing  the 
Persian  very  considerably  below  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian idea.^^  Besides  the  limitation  on  the  power  and 
freedom  of  Ormazd  implied  in  the  eternal  co-existence 

^ Haug’s  Essays,  p.  257. 

2 Yac^na,  xxxi.  7 : li.  7. 

^ Ibid.  xii.  1. 

^ Ibid,  xliii.  4,  5. 

^ Ibid.  XXXV.  1. 

® Ibid.  xlvi.  2. 

^ Ibid,  xliii.  5. 

® Ibid.  xlv.  5. 

® Ibid.  xxxi.  8. 

*°Ibid.  xlvii.  1. 


iUlU.  AllU.  Z. 


Ibid.  XXXV.  1. 

Ibid.  XXXV.  3. 

Haug,  Essays,  p.  257. 

Yaqna,  xxxiv.  1 j xlvii.  1, 2.  &c 
15  Ibid,  xliii.  4,  5.  ' ' 

i^_  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Pusey 
in  hi^LecUires  on  Daniel  pp.  530-1 
3rd  edition.  ’ ’ 
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with  him  of  another  and  a hostile  principle,  he  is  also 
limited  by  the  independent  existence  of  space,  time,  and 
light,  which  appear  in  the  Zendavesta  as  ‘ self-created, 
or ‘without  beginning,’ ^ and  must  therefore  be  legarded 
as  ‘conditioning’  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  to  work, 
as  best  he  may,  under  circumstances  not  caused  by  him- 
self. Again,  Ormazd  is  not  a purely  spiritual  being. 
He  is  conceived  of  as  possessing  a sort  of  physical 
nature.  The  ‘ light,’  which  is  one  of  his  properties, 
seems  to  be  a material  radiance.^  He  can  be  spoken  of 
as  possessing  health.^  The  whole  conception  of  him, 
though  not  grossly  material,  is  far  from  being  who  y 
hnmaterial.  His  nature  is  complex,  not  simple.^  He 
may  not  have  a body,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  but  he  is  entangled  with  materml  accidents, 
and  is  far  from  answering  to  the  pure  spirit,  ‘ without 
body,  parts,  or  passions,’  which  forms  the  Christian 

conception  of  tlie  Deity. 

Ahriman,  the  Evil  Principle,  is  of  coimse  far  more 
powerful  and  terrible  than  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
Satan.  He  is  uncaused,  co-eteriial  with  Ormazd,  engager 
in  a perpetual  warfare  with  him.  Whatever  good  thing 
Ormazd  creates,  Ahriman  corrupts  and  rums  it  Mora 
and  physical  evils  are  alike  at  his  disposal.  He  bias  s 
the  earth  with  barrenness,  or  makes  it  produce  thorns, 
thistles,  and  poisonous  plants  ; his  are  the  earpquake, 
the  storm,  the  plague  of  hail,  the  thuiiderbo  ; le 
causes  disease  and  death,  sweeps  off  a nation  s floe  vs 


^ See  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p> 
218,  note,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxix. 

2 See  Ya^na,  xii.  I ; Biid  com- 
pare Hang’s  Essays,  p.  143,  note. 

3 See  above,  p.  623,  note  . 

4 Ormazd  has  a fravashi,  which 
is  distinct  from  himself,  and  yet^^a 
part  of  himself  ( I a^na,  xxvi.  o j 


Vendidad,  xix.  46,  &c.)  He  has 
also  a soul,  and,  in  a certain  sense, 
a body.  (See  Ya<^va,  i.  2 ; bpiegel, 
Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

5  Even  this,  however,  is  dis- 
puted. (See  Pusey’s  Danieh  p. 
o30,  note 
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and  herds  by  murrain,  or  depopulates  a continent  by 
])estilence ; ferocious  wild  beasts,  serpents,  toads,  mice, 
hornets,  mosquitoes,  are  his  creation  ; he  invented  and 
introduced  into  the  world  tlie  sins  of  witchcraft,  mur- 
der, unbelief,  cannibalism,  sodomy ; he  excites  wars 
and  tumults,  stirs  up  the  bad  against  the  good,  and 
labours  by  every  possible  expedient  to  make  vice 
triumph  over  virtue.  Ormazd  can  exercise  no  control 
over  him  ; the  utmost  that  he  can  do  is  to  keep  a per- 
petual watch  on  his  rival,  and  seek  to  baffle  and  defeat 
him.  This  he  is  not  always  able  to  do.  Despite  his 
best  endeavours,  Ahriman  is  not  unfrequently  vic- 
torious.^ 

In  the  purer  times  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  it  would 
seem  that  neither  Ormazd  nor  Ahriman  were  repre- 
sented by  sculptured  forms.^  A symbolism  alone  was 
permitted,  which  none  could  mistake  for  a real  attempt 
to  portray  these  august  beings.^  But  by  the  date  of 
the  Sassanian  revival,  tlie  original  spirit  of  the  religion 
had  suffered  considerable  modification  ; and  it  was  no 
longer  thought  impious,  or  perilous,  to  exhibit  the  heads 
of  the  Pantheon,  in  the  forms  regarded  as  appropriate 
to  them,  upon  public  monuments.  The  great  Artaxerxes, 
probably  soon  after  his  accession,  set  up  a memorial  of  his 
exploits,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  receiving  the 
insignia  of  royalty  from  Ormazd  himself,  while  Ahriman, 
prostrate  and  seemingly,  though  of  course  not.  really, 
dead,  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  steed  on  which  Ormazd  was 


^ See  especially  the  first  Fargard 
of  the  ^ Vendidad,  translated  by 
Ilaug,  in  Bunsen’s  Philotiophi/  of 
History,  vol,  iii.  pp.  488-00. 

^ Herodotus  expressly  denies 
that  there  were  any  such  in  his 
day  (i.  131).  No  representations 
other  than  symbolical  are  found  in 


the  Achaemenian  sculptures. 

^ Ormazd  was  symbolised  by  the 
winged  circle,  of  which  sometimes 
an  mcoiiiplf^to  liuman  form  was  a 
part.  Ahriman  was  perhaps  sym- 
bolised by  the  monstrous  fiimres 
common  on  the  gems  and  at  l”erse- 
polis. 
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iiiountGcl.^  In  tli6  form  of  Ornitizd  tlioro  is  nothing  very 
remarkablG;  he  is  attired  like  the  king,  has  a long  beaid 
and  flowing  locks,  and  carries  in  his  left  hand  a huge  staff 
or  baton,  which  he  holds  erect  in  a slanting  position. 
The  figure  of  Ahriinan  possesses  more  interest.  The 
face  wears  an  expression  of  pain  and  suffering  ; but  the 
features  are  calm,  and  in  no  way  disturbed.  They  are 
regular,  and  at  least  as  handsome  as  those  of  Artaxerxes 
and  his  divine  patron.  He  wears  a band  or  diadem 
across  the  brow,  above  which  we  see  a low  cap  or 
crown.  Trom  this  escape  the  heads  and  necks  of  a 
number  of  vipers  or  snakes,  fit  emblems  of  the  poisonous 


and  ‘ death-dealing  ’ ^ Evil  One. 

Some  further  representations  of  Ormazd  occur  in 
the  Sassanian  sculptures  ; but  Ahriman  seems  not  to  be 
portrayed  elsewhere.  Ormazd  appears  on  foot  in  a 
relief  of  the  Great  Artaxerxes,  which  contains  two 
figures  only,  those  of  himself  and  his  divine  patron.^ 
He  is  also  to  be  seen  in  a sculpture  which  belongs  prob- 
ably to  Sapor  I.,  and  represents  that  monarch  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  diadem  from  Artaxeixes,  his 
father.^  In  the  former  of  these  two  tablets  the  type 
exhibited  in  the  bas-relief  just  described  is  followed 
without  anv  variation ; in  the  latter,  the  type  is  con- 
siderably modified.  Ormazd  still  carries  his  huge  baton, 
and  is  attired  in  royal  fashion ; but  otherwise  his  ap- 
pearance IS  altogether  new  and  singular.  His  head 
bears  no  crown,  but  is  surrounded  by  a halo  of  stream- 
iiicr  rays  ; he  has  not  much  beard,  but  his  hair,  bushy 
and  abundant,  flows  down  on  his  two  shoulders;  he 


1 See  the  woodcut,  p.  COO. 

2 This  epithet  of  Ahriman  is 
common  in  the  _ Zendavesta.  See 
Vendidad,  Far^.  i-  § 3,  5,  0,  Ac.  _ 

3 See  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i. 


pL  27 ; Flandin,  Voynfje  en  Terse, 
pi.  193 ; Texier,  Description  de 
I'Armenie,  &c.  pi.  141. 

* See  above,  opp.  p.  G4. 
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faces  the  spectator,  and  holds  his  baton  in  botli  his 
liands ; finally,  he  stands  ii})on  a blossom,  which  is 
thought  to  be  that  of  a sun-flower.  Perhaps  the  con- 
jecture is  allowable  that  here  we  have  Orinazd  exhi- 
bited to  us  in  a solar  character,^  with  the  attributes  of 
Mithra,  from  whom,  in  the  olden  time,  he  was  carefully 
distinguished. 

Ormazd  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  kings 
as  their  special  guardian  and  protector.  No  other 
deity  (unless  in  one  instance  is  brought  into  close 
])roximity  with  them  ; no  other  obtains  mention  in 
their  inscriptions ; from  no  other  do  they  allow  that 
they  receive  the  blessing  of  offspring.^  Whatever  the 
religion  of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  kings  would 
seem  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  worship  of  this 
god,  whom  they  perhaps  sometimes  confused  witli 
Mithra,  oi  associated  with  iVnaitis,  but  whom  they 
never  neglected,  or  failed  openly  to  acknowledge.^ 

Phider  the  great  Ormazd  were  a number  of  sub- 
ordinate deities,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Mithra 
and  Seiosh.  Mithra,  the  Siiii-Grod,  had  been  from  a 
very  early  date  an  object  of  adoration  in  Persia,  only 
second  to  Ormazd.^  The  Achcemenian  kings  ® joined 
liim  occasionally  with  Ormazd  in  their  invocations.  In 


^ Supra,  page  65. 

2 Tn  the  arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan, 
Chosroes  II.  represents  himself  as 
receiving  the  diadem  from  two 
deities,  one  male  and  one  female. 
The  male  deit}^  is  probahl}"  Orinazd; 
tlie  female  one  may  be  either 
Armaiti  or  Anahit.  (See  the 
woodcut,  opp.  p.  612.) 

3 Ilormisdates  ( = ‘ given  by  Or- 
mazd’) is  not  an  uncommon  name 
for  a Sassanian  monarch  to  give 
to  his  son ; but  no  other  name 
constructed  in  this  manner  is  used. 


There  is  no  Mithridates  in  the 
Sassanian  roval  line. 


^ In  every  extant  inscription  the 
king  gives  himself  the  epithet  of 
mazdisn  or  ^ O^miazd-worshippino-.’ 

^ Cyrus  is  made  to  swear  ^bv 
Mithra,  in  tlie  Cvropaedia  of  Xeno- 
phon (viii.  3,  § 53.)  He  had  for 
treasurer  a Mithredath  (Mithrida- 
tes), whose  name  signifies  ‘ o-iven 
by  Mithra.’  (See  Ezra,  i.  8.)'^ 

“ As  Mnenion  (Loftus,  Chakkea 
Smmmi,  p.  372)  and  Oclius 
{-Ueh.  Ins.  vol.  i.  p.  342). 
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processions  liis  chariot,  drawn  by  milk-white  horses, 
followed  closely  on  that  of  Ormazcl.'  ^ He  was  often 
associated  with  Ormazd,  as  if  an  equal/  though  a real 
equality  was  probably  not  intended.  He  was  ‘ great,’ 

‘ pure,’’  ‘ imperishable,’  ‘ the  beneficent  protector  of 
all  creatures,’**  and  ‘ the  beneficent  preserver  of  all 
creatures.’  ^ He  had  a thousand  ears  and  ten  thou- 
sand eyes.®  His  worship  was  probably  more  widely 
extended  than  that  of  Ormazd  himself,  and  was 
connected  in  general  with  a material  representation. 
In  the  early  times  this  was  a simple  disk,  or  circle 
but  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  a hu- 
man image  seems  to  have  been  substituted.^  Prayer 
was  offered  to  Mithra  three  times  a day,®  at  dawn,  at 
noon,  and  at  sunset ; and  it  was  usual  to  worship  him 
with  sacrifice.  The  horse  appears  to  have  been  the 

victim  which  he  was  supposed  to  prefer. 

Sraosha,  or  Serosh,  was  an  angel  of  great  power 
and  ditmitv.  He  was  the  special  messenger  of  Ormazd, 
and  the  head  of  his  celestial  army.  He  was  ‘ tall, 
well-formed,  beautiful,  swift,  victorious,  happy,  sincere, 
tnie,  the  master  of  truth.’  It  was  his  office  to  deliver 


1 Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  § 12.  | 

2 As  in  the  following  passages— 

^ Come  to  our  help,  Mithra  and 
Almra  (=  Ormazd),  ye  great 
ones’(-4wsl«,iii.2);  ‘ Mithra  aiut 
Aliuv.a,  the  two  great,  inipen.«h- 
able,  pure  ones,  we  praise  ’ (ih.  in. 
12)-  ‘Wherefore  may  these  come 
to  (uir  aid,  Mithra  and  Ahura,  the 
great  ones,  yea,  Mithra  and  Ahura,  | 
the  <zveat  ones  ’ (ih.  iii.  97). 

^ Alihir  Yaaht,  54. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Avesta,  iii.  79. 

« The  disk,  or  circle,  represents 
Mithra  on  the  tombs  of  the  Achm- 
menian  kings.  (See  tjie /Authors 
Ancient  Alonarchies,  vol.  ni.  pp.  ozu 


and  352.)  It  is  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  used  by  the  Sassanians,  who 
in  general  substitute  for  it  a six- 
raved  star.  (See  the  later  coins, 
passim.) 

Berosus  ap.  Olem.  Alex.  1 ro- 
trept.  § 5.  The  noble  tignre,  marked 
by  its  w’earing  a Persian  or  Phry- 
gian cap,  stabbing  the  bull  in  the 
classical  Mithraic  emblem  (Lajarp 
Cuke,  dc  Mithra,  pi.  Ixxv.,  Ixxviii., 
Ixxx.,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii.,^  &c.),  prob- 
ably carries  out  the  Oriental  idea. 

8 Spiegel,  Tradif , Schrift , d,  1 avs. 

p.  135. 

9 Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  § 24  ; Or. 
Fast.  i.  355*5  Ya(;na,  xliv.  18. 
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rcvclcitioiis,  to  sliow  idgii  tli6  pfitlis  of  litippiDGSkS,  find 
to  bring  tliGin  tliG  blossiiigs  which  Ormazd  had  assignod 
to  Gach.  Hg  invGiitGd  tliG  music  for  tliG  five  most 
ancient  Gathas,  discovered  the  barsiwi  or  divining- 
rod,  and  first  taught  its  use  to  mankind.  From  his 
palace  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Elburz  range,  he 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  evil  genii,  and  guarded 
tlie  world  from  their  attempts.  The  Iranians  were  his 
special  care ; but  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  injuring  the 
Powers  of  Darkness  and  lessening  their  dominion  by 
teaching  everywhere  the  true  religion.  In  the  other 
world  it  was  bis  business  to  conduct  the  souls  ot  the 
faithful  through  the  dangers  of  the  middle  passage,  and 
to  brines  them  before  the  golden  throne  of  Ormazd.^ 

Among  minor  angelic  powers  were  Vayu,  ^ the 
wind,’^  who  is  found  also  in  the  Vedic  system;  Airy- 
anam,  a god  presiding  over  marriages;^  Vitraha,  a 
good  genius  ; ^ Tistrya,^  the  Dog  Star,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  the  minor  deities  was  not,  however,  great ; nor 
do  they  seem,  as  in  so  many  other  polytheistic  religions, 
to  have  advanced  in  course  of  time  from  a subordinate 
to  a leading  position.  From  first  to  last  they  are  of 
small  account ; and  it  seems,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
detain  the  reader  by  an  elaborate  description  of  them. 

From  the  mass,  however,  of  the  lower  deities  or 
genii  must  be  distinguished  (besides  Mithra  and  Serosh) 
the  six  Amesha  Spentas,  or  Amshashpands,  who  formed 
the  council  of  Ormazd,  and  in  a certain  sense  rellected 
his  glory.  These  were  Vohu-mano  or  Bahman,  Asha- 
vahista  or  Ardibehesht,  Khshathra-vairya  or  Shahravar, 


^ See  the  Author’s  Mon- 

archies, vol.  iii,  pp.  99,  112,  and 
116. 

2 Ilaug’s  Essays,  p.  232. 


3 Ibid.  p.  231. 

^ Ibid.  p.  193. 

* Spiegel,  Avesta,  iii.  72. 
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Speiita-Armaili  or  Isfandarmat,  Haurvatat  or  Khordad, 
and  Ameretat  or  Amerdat.^  Vohu-maiio,  ‘ the  Good 
Mind,’  originally  a mere  attribute  of  Ormazd,  came  to 
be  considered  a distinct  being,  created  by  him  to  be  his 
attendant  and  his  councillor.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  Almighty  King,  the  chief  of  the 
heavenly  conclave.  Ormazd  entrusted  to  him  espe- 
cially the  care  of  animal  life ; and  thiis,  as  presiding 
over  cattle,  he  is  the  patron  deity  of  the  agriculturist. 
Asha-vahista,  ‘the  best  truth,’  or  ‘the  best  purity,’  is 
the  Light  of  the  universe,  subtle,  pervading,  omnipre- 
sent. He  maintains  the  splendour  of  the  various 
luminaries,  and  presides  over  the  element  of  fire.^ 
Khshathra-vairya,  ‘ wealth,’  has  the  goods  of  this  world 
at  his  disposal,  and  specially  presides  over  metals,  the 
conventional  signs  of  weMth  ; he  is  sometimes  identi- 
fied witli  the  metal  wliich  he  dispenses.^  Spenta- 
Armaiti,  ‘ Holy  Armaiti,’  is  at  once  the  genius  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  goddess  of  piety.  She  has  the  charge 
of  ‘ the  good  creation,’  watches  over  it,  and  labours  to 
convert  the  desolate  and  unproductive  portions  of  it 
into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens.^  Together  with  Vohu- 
mano,  she  protects  the  agriculturist,^  blessing  his  land 
with  increase,  as  Vohu-mano  does  his  cattle.  She  is 
called  ‘the  daughter  of  Ormazd,’^  and  is  regarded  as 
the  agent  through  whom  Ormazd  created  the  earth. ^ 
Moreover,  ‘ she  tells  men  the  everlasting  laws,  which 
on  one  may  abolish,’^  or,  in  other  words,  imparts 


^ Ilaug,  Essays,  p.  203.  Compare 
Windischmaiin,  Zoroastrische  Stu- 
dien,  p.  59. 

^ Ya<^na,  xxxiii.  3. 

^ Ilaug,  p.  201. 

* Spiegel,  Avesta,  vol.  iii.  p.  x. 

^ Ya<^na,  xxxi.  9. 

® Ibid.  xxxi.  10. 


Ibid.  xliv.  11. 

® Haug,  Essays,  pp.  11,  130,  &c. 
® Yapia,  xliii.  0.  Compare  Soph. 
(Ed.  7?//’.  837-844: — voix*.n  uxllnodfc, 

"OXuinro^  irariijp  piv-  Q,  oudf  viu 
Ovara  avip^v  tTiKrti , ovf  't  pt)v 

nort  XdQa  KaroKOipdati, 
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to  them  the  eternal  principles  of  morality.  She  is 
sometimes  represented  as  standing  next  to  Ormazd  m 
the  mythology,  as  in  the  profession  of  faith  repiiii  ed  of 
converts  to  Zoroastrianism. ^ The  two  remaining  Am- 
shashpands,  Haurvatat  and  Ameretat,  ‘ Health  and 
‘Immortality,’  have  the  charge  of  the  vegetable  cie- 
ation  ; Haurvatat  causes  the  how  of  water,  so  necessary 
to  the  support  of  vegetable  life  in  countries  where  little 
rain  falls  ; Ameretat  protects  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  enables  trees  to  bring  their  fruits  to  perfection. 

Another  deity,  practically  perhaps  as  much  wor- 
shipped as  Ormazd  and  Mithra,  was  Ana’itis  or  Anahit. 
Anaitis  was  originally  an  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,^ 
not  a Zoroastrian  goddess  ; but  her  worship  spread  to 
the  Persians  at  a date  anterior  to  Herodotus,^  and  be- 
came in  a short  time  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  in 
connection  whth  this  worship  that  idolatry  seems 
hrst  to  have  crept  in,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (ab.  B.c. 
400)  having  introduced  images  of  Anaitis  into  Persia, 
and  set  them  up  at  Susa,  the  capital,  at  Persepolis, 
Ecbatana,  Bactra,  Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Sardis.^ 
Anaitis  was  the  Babylonian  V enus ; and  her  rites  at 
Babylon  were  undoubtedly  of  a revolting  character.^ 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  introduced  in  all  their 
grossness  into  Persia,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
Anahit's  great  popularity.  Her  cult  ‘ Avas  provided 
with  priests  and  hieroduli,  and  connected  Avith  myste- 
ries, feasts,  and  unchaste  Avays.’  ® 


1 Yac^na,  xii.  1-9. 

* Ancient  Monai'chies,  vol.  i.  p. 
138 ; vol.  ii.  p.  24,  2nd  edition. 

3 Herod,  i.  131. 

Berotiiis  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
trept.  § 5.  The  erection  of  the 
statue  at  Susa  was  commemorated 


by  Mnemon  in  an  inscription.  (Lof- 
tus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  p.  372.) 

^ See  Herod,  i.  199  ; Strab.  xvi. 
i.  § 20 ; Baruch,  vi.  43. 

® AVindischmann,  Ueher  die  Per- 
sisclie  Anahita  oder  Ajiaitis,  p.  19. 
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The  Persian  system  was  further  tainted  with  idola- 
try in  respect  of  the  worship  of  Mithra/  and  possibly 
of  Vohu-mano  (Bah man),  and  of  Amerdat;‘'^  but  on 
the  whole,  and  especially  as  compared  with  other  Ori- 
ental cults,  the  religion,  even  of  the  later  Zoroastrians, 
must  be  regarded  as  retaining  a non-materialistic  and 
anti-idolatrous  character,  which  elevated  it  above  other 
neighbouring  religions,  above  Brahminism  on  the  one 
hand  and  Syro-Chakhnan  nature-worship  on  the  other. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  the  principal  powers, 
besides  Ahriman,  were  Ako-mano,  Indra,  Caurva, 
Naonhaitya,  Taric,and  Zaric.^  These  six  together  formed 
the  Council  of  the  Evil  One,  as  the  six  Amshashpands 
formed  the  council  of  Ormazd.  Ako-mano,  ‘ the  bad 
mind,’  or  (literally)  ‘ the  naught  mind,’  ^ was  set  over 
against  Vohu-mano,  ‘ the  good  mind,’  and  was  Ahri- 
man’s  Grand  Vizier.  His  special  sphere  was  the  mind 
of  man,  where  he  suggested  evil  thoughts,  and  prompted 
to  bad  Avords  and  wicked  deeds.  Indra,  identical  Avith 
the  Vedic  deity,  but  made  a demon  by  the  Zoroastrians, 
presided  over  storm  and  tempest,  and  governed  the 
issues  of  war  and  battle.  Qaurva  and  Naonhaitya  were 
also  Vedic  deities  turned  into  cleAuls.^  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  them  any  distinct  sphere.  Taric  and  Zaric, 
‘Darkness’  and  ‘Poison,’  had  no  doubt  occupations 
corresponding  Avith  their  names.  Besides  these  chief 


^ See  above,  p.  628. 

2 An  idolatrous  worship  of  Bah- 
man  ("Oju.  vif),  and  Ainerdat  ('Ar„- 
darot;)  was  established  in  Western 
Asia  in  Strabo’s  a^e  (Strab.  xi.  8, 
§ 4,  and  xv.  3,  § 1*5)  ; but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  corruptions 
continued  into  Sassanian  times. 

^ Haug,  Essays,  p.  230 ; Win- 
dischmann,  Zoroastrische  Studien,  p. 
59. 


^ Plaug,  pp.  142  and  258. 

^ ^aurva  is  identified  (TIaug, 
Essays,  p.  230 ) with  the  Indian  Shi- 
va, who  has  the  epithet  Sarva  in 
one  of  the  later  Vedas  ( Yajar-  Veda, 
xvi.  28).  Naonliait^ui  represents 
the  As  wins,  whose  collective  name 
in  the  Vedas  is  Nasatyas.  Taric 
and  Zaric  are  peculiar  to  the  Ira- 
nian svstem. 

V 
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demons,  a countless  host  of  evil  genii  (divs)  and  fairies 
{pairikas)  awaited  the  orders  and  executed  the  behests 
of  Alniinan. 

Placed  between  the  two  contendiim  worlds  of  good 
and  evil,  man’s  position  was  one  of  extreme  danger 
and  difficulty.  Originally  set  upon  the  earth  by  Ormazd 
in  order  to  maintain  the  good  creation,  he  was  liable 
to  the  continual  temptations  and  seductions  of  the  divs 
or  devas,  who  were  ‘ wicked,  bad,  false,  untrue,  the 
originators  of  mischief,  most  baneful,  destructive,  the 
basest  of  all  things.’^  A single  act  of  siu  gave  them  a 
hold  upon  him,  and  each  subsequent  act  increased  their 
power,  until  ultimately  he  became  their  mere  tool  and 
slave. ^ It  was  however  possible  to  resist  temptation, 
to  cling  to  the  side  of  right,  to  defy  and  overcome  the 
devas.  Man  might  maintain  his  uprightness,  walk 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  by  the  help  of  the  asuras,  or 
‘ good  spirits,’  attain  to  a blissful  paradise. 

To  arrive  at  this  result,  man  had  carefully  to 
observe  three  principal  duties.  These  were  worship, 
agriculture,  and  purity.  Worshij)  consisted  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  One  True  God,  Ormazd,  and  of 
his  Holy  Angels,  the  Amesha  Spentas  or  Amshashpands, 
in  the  frequent  offering  of  prayers,  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings, in  the  recitation  of  set  hymns,  the  performance 
of  a certain  ceremony  called  the  Homa,  and  in  the 
occasional  sacrifice  of  animals.  The  set  hymns  form  a 
a large  portion  of  the  Zendavesta,  where  they  occur  in 
the  shape  of  Gathas,^  or  Yashts,^  sometimes  possessing 


^ yo(^nn,  xii.  4. 

^ Ibid.  XXX.  6. 

3 TheGathas  have  been  collected 


^ Several  of  tbe  V^nslifa  q-cq  , 

I 


form  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
Zendavesta. 
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considerable  beauty.^  They  are  sometimes  general,  ad- 
dressed to  Ormazd  and  the  Amesha  Spentas  in  common, 
sometimes  special,  containing  the  praises  of  a particular 
deity.  The  Homa  ceremony  consisted  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  Homa  plant  by  tlie  priests 
during  the  recitation  of  prayers,  the  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  liquor  extracted  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  the 
consumption  of  a small  portion  of  it  by  one  of  the  offi- 
ciating priests,  and  the  division  of  the  remainder  among 
the  worshippers.  As  the  juice  was  drunk  immediately 
after  extraction  and  before  fermentation  had  set  in,  it 
was  not  intoxicating.  The  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  regarded,  in  part,  as  having  a mystic  force,  secur- 
ing the  favour  of  heaven ; in  part,  as  exerting  a bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  body  of  the  worshipper  through 
the  curative  power  inherent  in  the  Homa  plant.  ^ The 
animals  which  might  be  sacrificed  were  the  horse,  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  horse  being  the  favour- 
ite victim.  A priest  always  performed  the  sacrifice,^ 
slaying  the  animal,  and  showing  the  flesh  to  the  sacred 
fire  by  way  of  consecration,  after  which  it  was  eaten  at 
a solemn  feast  by  the  priest  and  people. 


1 The  following  is  a specimen;—  j 
‘ We  worship  Ahuramazda  (Ormazd) 
the  pure,  the  master  of  purity.  We 
worship  the  Amesha  Spentas,  the 
possessors  of  good,  the  givers  of 
crood.  We  worship  the  whole  crea-' 
tion  of  the  true  spirit,  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  terrestrial,  all 
that  supports  the  welfare  ot  the 
good  creation,  and  the  spread  of  the 
good  and  true  religion. 

‘We  praise  all  good  thoughts,  all 
good  words,  all  good  deeds,  which 
Ire  or  shall  be  ; and  we  likewise 
keep  clean  and  pure  all  that  is 
good. 

‘O,  Ahura-mazda,  thou  true, 
happy  being!  We  strive  to  think, 


to  speak,  and  to  do  only  such 
things  as  may  be  best  fitted  to  pro- 
mote the  two  lives  (i.e.  the  lite  of 
the  body  and  the  life  of  the  soul). 

‘ We  beseech  the  spirit  of  earth 
for  the  sake  of  these  our  best 
works  ’ (i.e.  our  labours  in  agricul- 
ture), ‘ to  grant  us  beautiful  and 
fertile  fields,  to  the  believer  as  well 
as  to  the  unbeliever,  to  him  who 
has  riches  as  well  as  to  him  who 
has  no  possessions.’  (Ya^na,  xxxv. 

1-4.) 

2 See  the  author’s  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, vol.  ii.  p.  338,  2nd  edition. 

3 Herod,  i.  132;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  0. 
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It  is  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Zoroastrianism 
that  it  regarded  agriculture  as  a religious  duty.  Man 
had  been  placed  upon  the  eartli  especially  ‘ to  maintain 
the  good  creation,’  and  resist  the  endeavours  of  Ahri- 
man  to  injure,  and,  if  possible,  ruin  it.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  careful  tilling  of  the  soil,  eradication 
of  thorns  and  weeds,  and  reclamation  of  the  tracts  over 
whicli  Ahriman  had  spread  the  curse  of  barrenness.  To 
cultivate  the  soil  was  thus  incumbent  u])on  all  men  ; 
the  wliole  community  was  required  to  be  agricultural ; 
and  either  as  proprietor,  as  farmer,  or  as  labouring 
man,  each  Zoroastrian  was  bound  to  ‘ further  the  works 
of  life  ’ by  advancing  tillage.^ 

The  purity  which  was  required  of  the  Zoroastrian 
was  of  two  kinds,  moral  and  legal.  Moral  purity  com- 
prised all  that  Christianity  includes  under  it — truth,  jus- 
tice, cliastity,  and  general  sinlessness.  It  was  coexten- 
sive with  the  whole  sphere  of  human  activity,  embracing 
not  only  words  and  acts,  but  even  the  secret  thouglits  of 
the  heart.‘^  Legal  purity  was  to  be  obtained  only  by 
the  observance  of  a multitude  of  trifling  ceremonies 
and  the  abstinence  from  ten  thousand  acts  in  their 
nature  wholly  indifferent. ° Especially,  everything  was 
to  be  avoided  which  could  be  thought  to  pollute  the 
four  elements — all  of  them  sacred  to  the  Zoroastrian  of 
Sassanian  times — fire,  water,  earth,  and  air.^ 

Man’s  struggle  after  holiness  and  purity  was  sus- 
tained in  the  Zoroastrian  system  by  the  confident  hope 
of  a futurity  of  happiness.  It  was  taught^  that  the 
soul  of  man  was  immortal,  and  would  continue  to  pos- 

^ Yaqna,  xxxiii.  3. 

2 See  above,  p.  631,  note  q and 
compare  Yaqiia^  xii.  8 j xxxii.  5 j 
xxxiii.  2;  xlvii.  1 ; xlix.  4;  &c. 

3 See  especially  the  Vendidad, 


Tar^.  s-ll,  and  16,  17. 

Herod,  i.  139;  Strab.  xv.  3;  § 
15  and  16 ; Agathias,  ii.  p.  60. 

^ Vendidad,  Farg.  19,  § 30-32  • 
Hang,  Essavs,  n.  156.  ’ 
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sGss  for  ever  a scpriratG  conscious  existence.  Iiniue- 
diately  after  deatli  the  spirits  of  both  good  and  bad  had^ 
to  proceed  along  an  appointed  path  to  ‘ the  bridge  of 
the  gatherer  ’ (^chinvut  psrstii).  ihis  was  a narrow  load 
conducting  to  heaven  or  paradise,  over  which  the  souls 
of  the  pious  alone  could  pass,  while  the  wicked  fell 
from  it  into  the  gulf  below,  where  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  punishment.  The  steps  of  the 
good  were  guided  and  supported  by  the  angel  beiosh 
the  ‘ happy,  well-formed,  swift,  tall  Serosh  ’ who  con- 
ducted them  across  the  difficult  passage  into  the  hea- 
venly region.  There  Bahman,  rising  from  his  throne, 
(greeted  them  on  their  entrance  with  the  salutation, 
^Happy  thou  who  art  come  here  to  us  from  the  mor- 
tality to  the  immortality  1 ’ Then  they  proceeded  jo}  - 
fully  onward  to  the  presence  of  Ormazd,  to  the  immortal 
saints,  to  the  golden  throne,  to  paradise.  As  for  the 
wicked,  when  they  fell  into  the  gulf,  they  found  them- 
selves ill  outer  darkness,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ahriman, 
where  they  Avere  forced  to  remain  and  to  feed  on  poi- 
soned banquets. 

The  priests  of  the  Zoroastrians,  from  a time  not  tong 
subsequent  to  Darius  Hystaspis,*  were  the  Magi.  This  ■ 
tribe,  or  caste,  originally  perhaps  e.xterual  to  Zoroas- 
trianism, had  come  to  be  recognised  as  a true  priestly 
order  • and  was  entrusted  by  the  Sassanian  princes  with 
the  whole  control  and  direction  of  the  religion  of  the 
state  2 Its  chief  was  a personage  holding  a rank  but 


1 The  Magi  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  priests  of  the  Persians 
when  Darius  Hystaspis  proclaimed 
a general  massacre  ot  them,  and  es- 
tablished the  annual  Magophonia. 
(Herod,  iii.  70)  ; but  when  Herodo- 
tus wrote,  about  seventy  years 
later,  they  had  attained  the  position 


(ib.  i.  132).  See  _ the  Author’s 
‘ Essay  on  the  Religion  of  tlie  An- 
cient Persians  ’ in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Herodotus  (pp.  34G-350, 2nd  edi- 
tion), and  compare  Westergaard, 
‘Preface’  to  the  Zeudavesta,  p. 
17. 

2 See  above,  p.  57. 
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very  little  inferior  to  the  kiii<?.  He  bore  the  title  of 
Tenpet,^  ‘ Head  of  the  Eeligiou,’  or  Movpetaa  Movpet,'^ 
‘ Head  tjf  the  Cliief  Magi.’  In  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  conduct  a 
revolution;^  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  he 
was  always  reckoned  among  the  monarch’s  chief  coun- 
sellors.^ Next  in  rank  to  him  were  a number  oi'  Movpets, 
or  ‘ Chief  Mai^i.’  called  also  destoors  or  ‘ rulers,’  who 
scarcely  perhaps  constituted  an  order,  but  still  held  an 
exalted  position.^  Under  these  Avere,  finally,  a large 
body  of  ordinary  Magi,  dispersed  throughout  the  empire, 
but  especially  congregated  in  the  chief  towns. 

The  Magi  officiated  in  a peculiar  dress.  This  con- 
sisted of  a tall  peaked  cap  of  felt  or  some  similar 
material,  having  deep  lappets  at  the  side,  which  con- 
cealed the  jaw  and  even  the  lips,  and  a long  white  robe,  or 
cloak,  descending  to  the  ankles.^  They  assembled  often 
in  large  numbers,  and  marched  in  stately  processions, 
impressing  the  multitude  by  a grand  and  striking  cere- 
monial. Besides  the  offerings  which  were  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  faithful,  they  possessed  considerable  en- 
dowments in  land,^  which  furnished  them  Avith  an 
assured  subsistence.  They  were  allowed  by  Chosroes 
the  First  a certain  administrative  poAver  in  civil  matters ; 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  Avas  to  take  place  under 
tlieir  su})ervision  ; they  Avere  empoAvered  to  interfere  in 
cases  of  oppression,  and  protect  the  subject  against  the 
tax-gatherer.^ 


^ Patkanian,  in  the  Journal  Asi- 
otique  for  1866,  p,  115. 

^ Ibid.  Mov-pet  or  Mog-pet, 
‘ Majrorum  caput,’  becomes  in  the 
later  Persian  Mobecl. 

^ See  above,  p.  346. 

Supra,  pp.  108,  .323, 324,443,  *&:c. 
* Hyde  compares  them  to  the 
Bishops  ’ of  the  Christian  Church 


(I)e  relig.  Pers.  c.  .30,  p.  372). 

® Strabo,  xv.  3,  § 15  ; I)io*T.  Laert. 
Prooo?n.  § 6.  The  pointed  cap  and 
cloak  were  still  worn  in  Parthian 
times.  (See  the  Author’s  Sivt/i 
Oriental  Monarchy,  p.  393.) 

^ Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  p.  373. 

® See  above,  p.  443. 
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The  Zoroastrian  worship  was  intimately  connected 
witli  fire-temples  ^ and  fire-altars.  A fire-temple  was 
maintained  in  every  important  city  throughout  the 
empire ; and  in  these  a sacred  flame,  believed  to  have 
been  lighted  from  heaven,  was  kept  up  perpetually,  by 
the  care  of  the  priests,  and  was  spoken  of  as  ‘ unex- 
tinguishable.’^  Fire-altars  probably  also  existed,  inde- 
pendently of- temples;  and  an  erection  of  tins  kind 
maintained  from  first  to  last  an  honourable  position  on 
the  Sassanian  coins,  being  the  main  impress  upon  the 
reverse.^  It  was  represented  with  the  flame  rising  from 
it,  and  sometimes  with  a head  in  the  flame  ; ^ its  stem 
was  ornamented  with  garlands  or  fillets  ; and  on  either 
side,  as  protectors  or  as  worshippers,  were  represented 
two  figures,  sometimes  watching  the  flame,  sometimes 
turned  from  it,  guarding  it  apparently  from  external 
enemies.^ 

Besides  the  sacerdotal,  the  Magi  claimed  to  exercise 
the  prophetical  office.  From  a very  early  date  they 
had  made  themselves  conspicuous  as  omen-readers  and 
dream-expounders;^  but,  not  content  with  such  occa- 


^ The  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Persians  had  no  temples 
(i.  131,  ad  init.)  is  not  even  true 
of  his  own  age,  as  appears  from  the 
Behistun  inscription,  where  Darius 
states  that  he  rebuilt  the  ‘temples’ 
(ayadand)  which  Gomates  the 
Magician  had  destroyed  {Beh.  Ins. 
col."  i.  par.  14,  § 5).  ‘ In  Sassanian 
times  their  tire-temples  are  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (See  above,  p. 
512  ; and  compare  Nicephorus,  I)e 
rebus  post  Mauricmm,  p.  1 2,  a ; 11}  de, 
De  relig.  Pers.  c.  29,  p.  359;  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  i.  pp.  051,  7 19,  2nd  edition; 
Patkanian,  in  Journ.  Asiatique, 
1800,  p.  112;  &c.) 

2 nf»o  dniSiOTiX'  'vXaTTOVOll’  01 

Mdyot  (Strab.  xv.  3,  § 15.) 


given  on  pp. 


3 See  the  representations  on  coins, 
pp.  00,  94,  253,  329,  338,  348,  378, 
454,  &c. 

As  in  the  coins 
338  and  491. 

^ These  guardians  became  ulti- 
mately so  debased  as  scarcely  to 
i present  the  appearance  of  human 
figures.  They  are  however  main- 
tained, together  with  the  tire-altar, 
to  the  very  close  of  the  empire. 
tSee  the  coin  of  Isdioerd  111.  on 
p.  577.) 

« Herod,  i.  107,  108,  120;  vii.  19, 
37  ; Cie.  de  IHv.  i.  23,  41,  &c.  That 
the  Maei  of  Sassanian  times  under- 
took  to  ex]>ound  omens,  appears 
from  the  story  of  Kobad’s  siege  of 
Amida  (supra,  p.  350). 


Robed  Figure,  showing 


Sassanian  Embroidery. 
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sioTial  exhibitions  of  prophetic  power,  they  ultimately 
reduced  divination  to  a system,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
barsom  or  bundle  of  divining  rods,  undertook  to  return 
a true  answer  on  all  points  connected  witli  the  future, 
upon  which  they  might  be  consulted^  Credulity  is  never 
wanting  among  Orientals  ; and  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood was  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  a pretention 
which  was  easily  made^  readily  believed,  and  not  gene- 
rally discredited  by  failures,  however  numerous. 

The  Magian  priest  was  commonly  seen  with  the 
barsom  in  his  hand ; but  occasionally  he  exclianged  that 
instrument  for  another,  known  as  the  khrafqthraghjia. 
It  was  among  the  duties  of  the  pious  Zoroastrian,  and 
more  especially  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
priestly  office,  to  wage  perpetual  war  with  Ahriman, 
and  to  destroy  his  works  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Now  among  these,  constituting  a portion  of  ‘ the  bad 
creation,’  were  all  such  animals  as  frogs,  toads,  snakes, 
newts,  mice,  lizards,  flies,  and  the  like.  The  Magi  took 
every  opportunity  of  killing  such  creatures;^  and  the 
khrafqthraghna  was  an  implement  which  they  invented 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  this  pious  purpose. 

The  court  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  especially  in  the 
later  period  of  the  empire,  was  arranged  upon  a scale 
of  almost  unexampled  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The 
robes  worn  by  the  Great  King  were  beautifull}^  em- 
broidered, and  covered  with  gems  and  pearls,  which  in 
some  representations  may  be  counted  by  hundreds.^ 
The  royal  crown,  which  could  not  be  worn,  but  was 
hung  from  the  ceiling  by  a gold  chain  exactly  over  the 


* IHno,  Fr.  8 : Schol.  Nic.  Ther. 
Cl 3;  Vetididad,  Farg.  xviii.  1-6. 

^ Vendidad.  l.a.c. 

^ See  Herod,  i.  140. 

* See  especially  the  central 


figure  in  the  archway  at  Takht-i- 
Bostan,  which  represents  Chosroes 
II.  in  his  robes  of  state.  (Flandin, 
Voijage  en  Perse,  pi.  9.)  ’ 
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head  of  the  king  when  he  took  his  seat  in  his  throne- 
rooni,  is  said  to  liave  been  adorned  with  a thousand 
pearls,  each  as  large  as  an  egg.^  The  throne  itself  was 
of  gold,  and  was  siip|)orted  on  four  feet,  each  formed 
of  a single  enormous  ruby.'^  The  great  thione-ioom 
Avas  ornamented  with  enormous  columns  of  silver,  be- 
tween Avhich  were  hangings  of  rich  silk  or  brocade.^ 
The  vaulted  roof  presented  to  the  eye  representations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  ; ^ while  globes,  probably  of  crystal,  or  of  burnished 
metal,  hung  "suspended  from  it^  at  various  heights, 
li^^hting  up  the  dark  space  as  with  a thousand  lustres. 

The  state  observ^ed  at  the  court  resembled  that  of 
the  most  formal  and  stately  of  the  Oriental  monarchies. 
The  courtiers  were  organised  in  seven  ranks.  Fore- 
most came  the  Ministers  of  the  crown  ; next  the  Mo- 
beds,  or  chief  Magi ; after  them,  the  hirbeds,  or  judges  ; 
then  the  sipehheds,  or  commanders-in-chief,  of  whom 
there  were  Commonly  four ; last  of  all  the  singeis,  mu- 
sicians, and  men  of  science,  arivanged  in  three  orders. 
The  king  sat  apart  even  from  the  highest  nobles,  who, 
unless  summoned,  might  not  approach  neaiei  than 
thirty  feet  from  him.  A low  curtain  separated  him 
from  them,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
who  drew  it  for  those  only  with  whom  the  king  had 

expressed  a desire  to  converse.® 

An  important  part  of  the  palace  was  the  seraglio. 
The  polygamy  practised  by  the  Sas^anian  jirinces  was 
on  the  largest  scale  that  has  evei  been  heaid  of, 
Chosroes  II.  having  maintained,  we  are  told,  three 


1 Tabari,  Chronitjne,  vol.  ii.  p- 
.‘lOo.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exag- 
geration. 

2 Ibid.  p.  304.  . 

3 D’llerbelot,  Bill.  Orient,  vol. 


iii.  p.  480. 

Cedrenus,  p.  412. 

3 DTIerbelot,  l.s.c. 

® See  Ma9oudi,  vol.  ii.  pp. 


156-9. 
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thousand  concubines.^  The  modest  requirements  of  so 
many  secondary  wives  necessitated  the  lodging  and 
sustenance  of  twelve  thousand  additional  females,^ 
chiefly  slaves,  whose  office  was  to  attend  on  these  royal 
flivourites,  attire  them,  and  obey  their  behests.  Eunuchs 
are  not  mentioned  as  employed  to  any  large  extent ; 
but  in  the  sculptures  of  the  early  princes  they  seem  to 
be  represented  as  holding  offices  of  importance,^  and  the 
analogy  of  Oriental  courts  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt 
that  the  seraglio  was,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  under 
their  superintendence.  Each  Sassanian  monarch  had 
one  sultana  or  principal  wife,  who  was  generally  a 
princess  by  birth,  but  might  legally  be  of  any  origin. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  monarch  sets  the  effigy  of 
his  principal  wife  upon  his  coins  but  this  is  unusual ; 
and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  females  were 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  is  thought  that  they 
refrained  from  parading  themselves  in  this  way,  and 
stamped  their  coins  with  the  head  of  a male.^ 

In  attendance  upon  the  monarch  were  usually  his 
parasol-bearer,  his  fan-bearer,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a eunuch,®  the  Senelcapan,'  or  ‘ Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  the  J\lciyp)6t^  or  ‘ Chief  Butler,’  Andertzapet^  or 
‘Master  of  the  Wardrobe,’  the  Akhorapet^  or  ‘Master  of 
the  Horse,’  the  Taharhapet,  or  ‘ Chief  Cupbearer,’  the 
ShG,hpG,u^  or  Chief  Falconer,  and  the  Avlioppct^  or 


I So  Gibbon,  following  certain 
Oriental  authorities  (Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  V.  p.  o9o).  Other  writers 
(as  Mirkhoud  and  Tabari)  raise  the 
number  to  12,000.  (See  above,  p. 
529,  note  \)  ^ 

^ Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

^ See  the  woodcuts  opp.  pp.  82, 
91,  108,  and  that  on  p.  006. 

^ Supra,  p.  108 ; and  compare  p. 
o3 1 . 


^ See  Lonoperier,  Medailles  des 
Sassanides,  pi.  xii.,  coins  of  Pou- 
ran-  Mocht)  and  Azermi- (docht). 
It  is  however  very  doubtful 
whether  we  have  any  coins  of 
these  queens. 

® See  the  woodcut,  p.  GOG. 

^ This  and  the  following  names 
are  taken  from  Patkanian’ssummarv 
of  Sassanian  history  in  the  Jonrnal 
Asiahque  for  180G,  pp.  114_uq^ 
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‘ Master  of  the  Workmen.’  Except  the  parasol-bearer 
and  fan-bearer,  these  officials  all  presided  over  depart- 
ments, and  had  under  them  a numerous  body  of  subor- 
dinates. If  the  royal  stables  contained  even  8,000 
horses,  which  one  monarch  is  said  to  have  kept  for  his 
own  riding,^  the  grooms  and  stable-boys  must  have  been 
counted  by  hundreds ; and  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  attendants  must  have  been  required  for  the  camels 
and  elephants,  which  are  estimated  ^ respectively  at 
1,200  and  12,000.  The  ‘workmen’  were  also  prob- 
ably a corps  of  considerable  size,  continually  engaged 
in  repairs,  or  in  temporary  or  permanent  erections. 

Other  great  officials,  corresponding  more  nearly  to 
the  ‘ Ministers  ’ of  a modern  sovereign,  were  the  Vzourk- 
hramanatar^^  or  ‘ Grand  Keeper  of  the  Koyal  Orders, 
who  held  the  post  now  known  as  that  of  Grand  Vizier  ; 
the  Dprapet  Ariats,  or  ‘ Chief  of  the  Scribes  of  Iran,’  a 
sort  of  Chancellor;  the  Hazarapet  clran  Ariats,  or 
‘ Chiliarch  of  the  Gate  of  Iran,’  a principal  Minister ; the 
Hamarakar,  a ‘ Chief  Cashier  ’ or  ‘ Paymaster^;  ’ and 
the  Khohrdean  dpir,  or  ‘ Secretary  of  Council,’  a sort 
of  Privy  Council  clerk  or  registrar.  The  native  names 
of  these  officers  are  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the 
Armenian  writers  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries.^ 
The  Sassanian  court,  though  generally  held  at  Ctesi- 
phon,  migrated  to  other  cities,  if  the  king  so  pleased, 
and  is  found  established,  at  one  time  in  the  old  Persian 


(I.9.C.)  and  Ma90udi  (vol.  n.  pp- 
230-2). 


500,  and  Sepeos,  who  wrote  be- 
j tween  a.d.  000  and  700. 
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ca])ital,  Persepolis/  at  another  in  the  comparatively 
modern  city  of  Daslagherd.^  Tlie  monarchs  maintained 
from  first  to  last  numerous  palaces,  which  they  visited 
at  their  pleasure  and  made  their  residence  for  a longer 
or  a shorter  period.  Four  such  palaces  have  been  already 
described  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
others  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  There 
was  certainly  one  of  great  magnificence  at  Canzaca 
and  several  are  mentioned  as  occupied  by  Heraclius  in 
the  country  between  the  Lower  Zab  and  Ctesiplion.^ 
Cliosroes  II.  undoubtedly  built  one  near  Takht-i-Bostan ; 
and  Sapor  the  First  must  have  had  one  at  Shapur,  where 
he  set  up  the  greater  portion  of  his  monuments.  The 
discovery  of  the  Mashita  palace,  m a position  so  little 
inviting  as  the  land  of  Moab,  seems  to  imply  a very 
general  establishment  of  royal  residences  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  costume  of  the  later  Persians  is  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  the  representations  of  the  kings,  on  whose 
fimires  alone  have  the  native  artists  bestowed  much 

O 

attention.  In  peace,  the  monarch  seems  to  have  worn 
a sort  of  pelisse  or  long  coat,  partially  open  in  front, 
and  with  close  fitting  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist, ^ 
under  which  he  had  a pair  of  loose  trowsers  descendinsf 
to  the  feet  and  sometimes  even  covering  ^ tliem.  A 
belt  or  girdle  encircled  his  waist.  His  feet  were  en- 
cased in  patterned  shoes,^  tied  with  long  flowing 


^ This  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
court  in  the  earlier  times — from 
the  foundation  of  the  empire,  at 
any  mte,  till  the  time  of  Julian.  , 
(See  above,  p.  212.) 

^ Supra,  p.  520. 

2 Those  of  Serbistan  and  Firuza- 
bad  in  I’ersia  Proper,  of  Ctesiphon 
in  Irak,  and  of  Mashita  in  the  land 

T T 


of  Moab.  (See  above,  pp.  590-598.) 
^ Supra,  p,  528,  note 
^ Theophan.  Chronograph,  ur) 
2G8-270. 

. ® See  the  woodcut  opp.  p.  G4. 

’ See  especially  the  woodcut 
on  p,  GOG. 

^ The  patterning  appears  in  the 
figure  representing  Chosroes  II 
2 ' 
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ribbons.  Over  his  pelisse  he  wore  occasionally  a long 
cape  or  short  cloak,  which  was  fastened  with  a brooch 
or  strings  across  the  breast  and  flowed  ovei  the  back 
and  shoulders.^  The  material  composing  the  cloak  was 
in  general  exceedingly  light  and  flimsy.  The  head- 
dress commonly  worn  seems  to  have  been  a round  cap, 
Avhich  was  perhaps  ornamented  with  jewels.‘-^  The  vest 
and  trowsers  Avere  also  in  some  cases  richly  jewelled.^ 
Every  king  wore  ear-rings,^  with  one,  two,  or  three 
pendants.  A collar  or  necklace  Avas  also  commonly 
Avorn  round  the  neck ; and  this  had  sometimes  two  or 
more  pendants  in  front.  Occasionally  the  beard  Avas 
brought  to  a point  and  had  a jewel  hanging  from  it.^ 
The  hair  seems  alAvays  to  have  been  AVorn  long  ; it  Avas 
elaborately  curled,  and  hung  doAvn  on  either  shoulder 
in  numerous  ringlets.  When  the  monarch  rode  out  in 
state,  an  attendant  held  the  royal  parasol  over  him.^ 
In  Avar  ^ the  monarch  encased  the  upper  part  of  his 
person  in  a coat  of  mail,  composed  of  scales  or  links. 
Over  this  he  wore  three  belts ; the  first,  Avhich  crossed 
the  breast  diagonally,  Avas  probably  attached  to  his 


under  the  arch  at  Tahht-i-Bostaii, 
and  in  the  statue  of  Sapor  I.  ^ In 
this  latter  case  the  patterii  is  a 
cross.  (See  above,  opp.  p.  OOo. ) 

1 See  the  figures  of  Sapor  I.  (opp. 
pp.  82  and  91)  ; and  compare  that 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  (p.  600).  ^ 

2 The  round  cap,  with  its  orna- 
mentation of  jewels  or  pearls,  may 
be  best  seen  in  the  gem  portraits  ot 
Sapor  I.  (p.  IW),  ■'‘•'d  Horm.sdas 
TT  it',  138).  It  seems  to  be  still 
won'  in  the  time  of  Chosroes  II, 
(p.  015),  but  is  lower,  only  just  co- 
vering the  head. 

3 8ee  especially  the  figure  of 
Cliosroes  II.  under  the  arch. 

4 Hav-rings  are,  I believe,  uni- 


versal upon  the  coins ; but  in  the 
sculptures  they  are  not  unfrequently 
omitted.  (See  the  head  of  Narses 
on  p.  118.) 

^ See  tiie  coins  on  pp.  94,  103, 
108,  115,  kc. 

® See  the  bas-relief  of  the  stag- 
hunt  (opp.  p.  014). 

The  following  description  is 
taken  almost  wholly  from  the 
figure  representing  Cliosroes  II.  on 
his  war-horse,  Sheb-I)iz,  in  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  great  re- 
lief at  Takht-i-Bostan.  _An  excel- 
lent representation  of  this  figure  is 
given  by  Flandin  {Voyage  en  Terse, 
Blanches  Anciennes,  vol.  i.  ph  19). 
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sliield,  wliich  might  be  hung  from  it ; the  second  sup- 
ported his  sword  ; and  the  third  his  quiver,  and  per- 
haps his  bow-case.^  A stiff  embroidered  trowser  of 
great  fulness  protected  the  leg,  while  the  head  was 
guarded  by  a helmet,  and  a vizor  of  chain  mail  hid  all 
the  face  but  the  eyes.  The  head  and  fore-quarters  of 
tlie  royal  charger  were  also  covered  with  armour,  which 
descended  below  the  animars  knees  in  front,  but  was 
not  carried  back  behind  the  rider.  The  monarch’s 
shield  was  round,  and  carried  on  the  left  arm  ; his  main 
offensive  weapon  was  a heavy  spear,  which  he  bran- 
dished in  his  right  hand. 

One  of  the  favourite  pastimes  of  the  kings  was 
hunting.  The  Sassanian  remains  show  us  the  royal 
sportsmen  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stag,  the  wild 
boar,  the  ibex,  the  antelope,  and  the  buffalo.*^  To  this 
catalogue  of  their  beasts  of  chase  the  classical  writers 
add  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  bear. 
Lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  wild  asses  were,  it  appears, 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  and  kept  in  royal 
parks  or  paradises^  until  a hunt  was  determined  on. 
The  monarchs  then  engaged  in  the  sport  in  person, 
either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  a royal  ambassador,*^ 
or  perhaps  of  a favourite  minister,  or  a few  friends.^ 


^ The  bow-case  is  not  seen  ; but 
it  may  have  hung  on  the  left  side ; 
or  an  attendant  may  have  handed 
the  king  his  bow  when  he  required 
it. 

^ The  chase  of  the  stag  and  wild- 
boar  is  represented  at  Takht-i-Bos- 
tan  (supra,  opp.  pp.  614  and  616)  ; 
that  of  the  wild  boar,  the  ibex,  the 
antelope,  and  the  buffalo,  is  seen  in 
the  precious  vase  of  Firuz  (supra, 
p.  329). 

2 Lions,  tigers,  and  wild  asses 
were  found  by  Heraclius  in  the  pa- 
radise attached  to  the  Dastagherd 


palace,  where  there  were  also  a 
number  of  antelopes  (Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  268,  C).  Julian 
found,  in  paradises  near  Ctesiphon 
lions,  bears,  and  wild  boars  (supra, 

p.  212). 

^ When  Stilicho  visited  the 
Persian  court,  he  was  entertained 
in  this  manner,  and  acquired  great 
credit,  if  we  may  believe  Claudian, 
for  his  skill  in  the  chase.  (See  the 
poem  Be  laudihus  Stilichonis,  i.  11 
64-6.) 

^ Seven  horsemen  accompany  the 
monarch  in  the  great  stag-hunt  of 
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The  lion  was  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  sword  or 
spear ; the  more  dangerous  tiger  was  attacked  from  a 
distance  with  arrows.^  Stags  and  wild  boars  were 
sufficiently  abundant  to  make  the  keeping  of  them  in 
paradises  unnecessary.  When  the  king  desired  to  hunt 
them,  it  was  only  requisite  to  beat  a certain  extent  of 
country  in  order  to  make  sure  of  finding  the  game. 
This  appears  to  have  been  done  generally  by  elephants, 
which  entered  the  marshes  or  the  woodlands,  and 
spreading  themselves  wide,  drove  the  animals  before 
them  towards  an  enclosed  space,  surrounded  by  a 
net  or  a fence,  where  the  king  was  stationed  with  his 
friends  and  attendants.  If  the  tract  was  a marsh,  the 
monarch  occupied  a boat,  from  which  he  quietly  took 
aim  at  the  beasts  that  came  within  shot.  Otherwise  he 
pursued  the  game  on  horseback,^  and  transfixed  it  while 
riding  at  full  speed.  In  either  case,  he  seems  to  have 
ioined  to  the  pleasures  of  the -chase  the  delights  of 


ChosroesII.  (opp.  p.  014).  They  are 
probably  participators  in  the  sport. 

^ This  difference  is  marked  in 
the  lines  of  Clandian, 

Quis  Sfcilichone  prior  ferro  ponetrare  leones 
Comminus,  aut  lorige  virgatas  figere  iigres  ? 


(Z)e  Imid.  Stilich.  i.  64-5.) 

2 The  Sassanian,  like  the  Jewish 
kings  (1  K.  i.  33),  sometimes 
condescended  to  ride  mules.  The 
saddle-mule  of  Chosroes  I.  is  repre- 
sented in  a bas-relief. 
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music.  Bauds  of  harpers  and  other  musicians  were 
placed  near  him  within  the  enclosure,  and  he  could 
listen  to  their  strains  while  he  took  his  pastime.^ 

The  musical  instruments  which  appear  distinctly  on 
the  Sassanian  sculptures  are  the  harp,  the  horn,  the 
drum,  and  the  flute  or  pipe.  The  harp  is  triangular, 
and  has  seven  strings  ; it  is  held  in  the  lap,  and  played 
apparently  by  both  hands.  The  drum  is  of  small  size. 
The  horns  and  pipes  are  too  rudely  represented  for 
their  exact  character  to  be  apparent.  Concerted  pieces 
seem  to  have  been  sometimes  played  by  harpers  only, 
of  whom  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  joined  in  the  execu- 
tion. Mixed  bands  were  more  numerous.  In  one 
instance  ^ the  number  of  performers  amounts  to  twenty- 
six,  of  whom  seven  play  the  harp,  an  equal  number  the 
flute  or  pipe,  three  the  horn,  one  the  drum,  while 
eight  are  too  slightly  rendered  for  their  instruments  to 
be  recognised.  A portion  of  the  musicians  occupy  an 
elevated  orchestra,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a flight 
of  steps. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sassanian  mon- 
archs  took  a pleasure  also  in  the  pastime  of  hawking. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  among  the  officers  of 
the  court  was  a ‘ Head  Falconer,’  who  must  have  pre- 
sided over  this  species  of  sport.^  Hawking  was  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  East,^  and  appears  to  have  been  handed 
down  uninterruptedly  from  remote  times  to  the  pre- 


^ See  the  two  hunting  bas-reliefs 
(opp.  pp.  614,  and  616). 

2 See  the  representation  of  the 
stag-hunt  (opp.  p.  614). 

^ The  word  Shahpan  is  somewhat 
doubtfully  rendered  as  ‘Head  Fal- 
coner ’ oy  Patkanian  (Journal 
Asiatique,  1866,  p.  115) ; but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is 
right.  The  modern  Persians  call 


their  favourite  falcon  the  Shaheen, 
and  another  variety  the  Shah-bazd 
(Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
480-1). 

^ Mr.  Layard  says  that  he  ob- 
served a falconer  with  a hawk  on 
his  wrist  among  the  sculptures  of 
Khorsabad  (ibid.  p.  483,  note), 
which  belong  to  the  eighth  century 

B.C. 
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sent  clay.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the 
ostriches  and  pheasants,  if  not  the  peacocks  also,  kept 
in  the  royal  preserves,^  were  intended  to  be  used  in  this 
pastime,  the  hawks  being  flown  at  them  if  other  game 
proved  to  be  scarce. 

The  monarchs  also  occasionally  amused  themselves  in 
their  lesiure  hours  by  games.  The  introduction  of 
chess  from  India  by  the  great  Chosroes  (Anushirwan)  has 
already  been  noticed;^  and  some  authorities  state  that 
the  same  monarch  brought  into  use  also  a species  of 
tric-trac  or  draughts.^  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
materials  for  determining  the  exact  form  of  the  game 
in  either  case,  the  Sassanian  remains  containing  no 
representation  of  such  trivial  matters. 

In  the  character  of  their  warfare,  the  Persians  of  the 
Sassanian  period  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  same 
people  under  the  Achasmenian  kings.  The  principal 
changes  which  time  had  brought  about  were  an  almost 
entire  disuse  of  the  war  chariot,^  and  the  advance  of  the 


^ Theophan.  Chronograph, 
268,  C. 

^ Supra,  p.  450. 


P- 


^ D’Herbelot,  Bihliotheque  Orien- 
tale,  vol.  iv.  p.  486. 

^ I find  only  two  occasions  during 


Sassanian  Chauiot  (from  the  bas-reliefs). 
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elephant  corps  into  a very  prominent  and  important 
position.  Four  main  arms  of  the  service  were  recog- 
nised, each  standing  on  a different  level : viz.  the  ele- 
phants, the  horse,  the  archers,  and  the  ordinary  footmen. 
The  elephant  corps  held  the  first  position.^  It  was 
recruited  from  India,  but  was  at  no  time  very  numerous. 
Great  store  was  set  by  it ; and  in  some  of  the  earlier 
battles  against  the  Arabs  the  victory  was  regarded  as 
gained  mainly  by  this  arm  of  the  service. It  acted 
with  best  effect  in  an  open  and  level  district ; but  the 
value  put  upon  it  was  such  that,  however  rough,  moun- 
tainous, and  woody  the  country  into  which  the  Persian 
arms  penetrated,  the  elephant  always  accompanied  the 
march  of  the  Persian  troops,  and  care  was  taken  to 
make  roads  by  which  it  could  travel."  The  elephant 
corps  was  under  a special  chief,  known  as  the  Zendkapet^ 
or  ^ Commander  of  the  Indians either  because  the 
beasts  came  from  that  country,  or  because  they  were 
managed  by  natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  Persian  cavalry  in  the  Sassanian  period  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  of  the  heavy  kind.  We  hear 
nothing  during  these  centuries  of  those  clouds  of  light 
horse  which,  under  the  earlier  Persian  and  under  the 
Parthian  monarchy,  hung  about  invading  or  retreating 
armies,  countless  in  their  numbers,  agile  in  their  move- 


the  Sassanian  period  where  cha- 
riots are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  armed  force.  One  is  the 
famous  occasion  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  Severus  (supra,  p.  4.3), 
where,  according  to  him,  1,800 
scythed  chariots  were  brought  into 
the  field  against  him  ! The  other 
is  towards  the  close  of  the  empire, 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
some  chariots  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  lleraclius  (supra,  p.  522). 
There  is  no  mention  of  their  actual 
employment  in  any  battle,  and  only 


one  representation  of  a chariot  on 
the  sculptures.  (See  woodcut  oppo- 
site.) 

^ See  above  pp.  4.3,  113,  163, 
224,  230,  &c. 

2 Supra,  pp.  554-5,  and  558. 

^ On  the  employment  of  ele- 
phants in  the  Lazic  war,  see  above, 
p.  412,  note  Elephants  are  fre- 
quent upon  the  sculptures.  (See 
the  woodcuts  opp.  pp.  614  and  616.) 

Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asi- 
atique  for  1866,  p.  114, 
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meiits,  a terrible  annoyance  at  the  best  of  times,  and  a 
fearful  peril  under  certain  circumstances.  The  Persian 
troops  which  pursued  Julian  were  composed  of  heavily 
armed  cavalry,  foot  archers,  and  elephants  ; ^ and  the 
only  light  horse  of  which  we  have  any  mention  during 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  his  army  are  the  Saracenic 
allies  of  Sapor.^  In  these  auxiliaries,  and  in  the 
Cadusians  from  the  Caspian  region,  the  Persians  had 
always,  when  they  wished  it,  a cavalry  excellently 
suited  for  light  service  ; but  their  own  horse  during  the 
Sassanian  period  seems  to  have  been  entirely  of  the 
heavy  kind,  armed  and  equipped,  that  is,  very  much  as 
Cliosroes  II.  is  seen  to  be  at  Takht-i-Bostan.^  The 


A Persian  G-itardsman  (from  the  bas-reliefs). 


horses  themselves  were  heavily  armoured  about  their 
head,  neck,  and  chest ; the  rider  wore  a coat  of  mail 


^ Supra,  p.  224. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  223,  231,  and  237. 

^ See  the  representation  of  Chos- 


roes  II.  (opp.  p.  612),  and  com 
pare  Julian,  Orat,  ii.  p.  116. 
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which  completely  covered  his  body  as  far  as  the  hips, 
and  a strong  helmet,  with  a vizor,  which  left  no  part  of 
the  face  exposed  but  the  eyes.  He  carried  a small 
round  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and  had  for  weapons  a 
heavy  spear,  a sword,  and  a bow  and  arrows.  He  did 
not  fear  a collision  with  the  best  Eoman  troops.  The 
Sassanian  horse  often  charged  the  infantry  of  the  legions 
with  success,  and  drove  it  headlong  from  the  field  of 
battle.  In  time  of  peace,  the  royal  guards  were  more 
simply  accoutred.  (See  the  woodcut  opposite.) 

The  archers  formed  the  elite  of  the  Persian  infantry.^ 
They  were  trained  to  deliver  their  arrows  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  with  an  aim  that  was  almost  unerring. 
The  huge  wattled  shields,  adopted  by  the  Achmmenian 
Persians  from  the  Assyrians,  still  remained  in  use  ; ^ and 
from  behind  a row  of  these,  rested  upon  the  ground  and 
forming  a sort  of  loop-holed  wall,  the  Sassanian  bow- 
men shot  their  weapons  with  great  effect ; nor  was  it 
until  their  store  of  arrows  was  exhausted  tliat  the 
Piomans,  ordinarily,  felt  themselves  upon  even  terms 
with  their  enemy.  Sometimes  the  archers,  instead  of 
thus  fighting  in  line,  were  intermixed  with  tlie  heavy 
horse,^  with  which  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  keep 
pace.  They  galled  the  foe  with  their  constant  dis- 
charges from  between  the  ranks  of  the  horsemen, 
remaining  themselves  in  comparative  security,  as  the 
legions  rarely  ventured  to  charge  the  Persian  mailed 
cavalry.  If  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  they  still  shot 
backwards  as  they  fled  and  it  was  a proverbial  saying 
with  the  Eomans,  that  they  were  then  especially  for- 
midable.® 


* The  pay  of  an  archer  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary 
foot  soldier  (supra,  pp,  444-5). 

* Supra,  pp.  215  and  370. 


® Supra,  p.  224. 

^ Supra,  pp.  225  and  574. 

^ Compare  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  31 ; 
Hor.  Od.  i.  19,  11;  ii.  13,  17; 
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The  ordinary  footmen  seem  to  have  been  armed  with 
swords  and  spears,  perhaps  also  with  darts.  They  were 
generally  stationed  behind  the  archers,^  who,  however, 
retired  through  their  ranks,  when  close  fighting  began. 
They  had  little  defensive  armour ; but  still  seem  to  have 
fought  with  spirit  and  tenacity,  being  a fair  match  for 
tlie  legionaries  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  supe- 
rior to  most  other  adversaries. 

It  is  uncertain  how  the  various  arms  of  the  service 
were  organised  internally.  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
divisions  corresponding  to  tlie  Eoman  legions  or  to 
modern  regiments  ; yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
there  were  not  some  such  bodies. Perhaps  each 
satrap^  of  a province  commanded  the  troops  raised 
within  his  government,  taking  the  actual  lead  of  the 
cavalry  or  the  infantry  at  his  discretion.  The  Crown 
doubtless  appointed  the  commanders-in-chief — the  Spa- 
rapets^Spahapets,  ot  Sipehbeds,‘^  as  well  as  the  other  gene- 
rals {arzheds),  the  head  of  the  commissariat  {Jiamha- 
rapet  or  hambarakapet),  and  the  commander  of  the 
elephants  (zendkapet).  The  satraps  may  have  acted 
as  colonels  of  regiments  under  the  arzbeds,  and  may 
probably  have  had  the  nomination  of  the  subordinate 
(regimental)  officers. 

The  great  national  standard  was  the  famous 
‘leathern  apron  of  the  blacksmith,’  originally  un- 


Justin.  xli.  2 ; Tac.  Ann.  vi.  35 ; 
Claudiaii,  De  laud.  StdicJi.  i.  68  5 
&c. 

1 Supra,  pp.  370,  515,  &c. 

The  only  distinct  corps  of 
which  we  hear  is  that  of  ‘ the  Im- 
mortals,’ which  was  a division  of 
the  cavalry  numbering  10,000, 
and  therefore  not  regimental.  (See 
above,  pp.  288  and  371 ; and  compare 
Herod,  vii.  83.) 


3 The  satraps  collected  the  forces 
of  their  respective  provinces  under 
the  Achsemenians  (Herod,  vii.  26), 
and  led  them  into  battle.  The  same 
By probably  prevailed  under  the 
Sassanians. 

On  these  and  the  following 
names  of  office,  see  Patkanian  in 
the  Journal  Asiatupie  for  1866,  pp. 
114-5. 
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adorned,  but  ultimately  covered  with  jewels,  which  has 
been  described  in  a former  chapter.^  This  precious 
palladium  was,  however,  but  rarely  used,  its  place 
being  supplied  for  the  most  part  by  standards  of  a more 
ordinary  character.  These  appear  by  the  monuments 
to  have  been  of  two  kinds.  Both  consisted  primarily 
of  a pole  and  a cross-bar  ; but  in  the  one  kind  the 
cross-bar  sustained  a single  ring  with  a bar  athwart  it, 
while  below  depended  two  woolly  tassels ; in  the  other, 
three  striated  balls  rose  from  the  cross-bar,  while  below 
the  place  of  the  tassels  was  taken  by  two  similar  balls. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  emblems  symbolised,^  or 
why  they  were  varied.  ■ In  both  the  representations 
where  they  appear  the  standards  accompany  cavalry, 
so  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  different 
arms  of  the  service.  That  the  number  of  standards 
carried  into  battle  was  considerable  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  defeat 
sustained  was  not  very  complete,  a Persian  army  left  in 
the  enemy’s  hands  as  many  as  twenty-eight  of  them.^ 
During  the  Sassanian  period  there  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  Persian  tactics.  The  size  of  armies 
generally  varied  from  30,000  to  60,000  men,^  though 
sometimes®  100,000,  and  on  one  occasion  "as  many  as 
140,000,  are  said  to  have  been  assembled.  The  bulk 
of  the  troops  were  footmen,  the  proportion  of  the  horse 


^ Supra,  p.  oo4. 

2 See  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
pis.  20  and  22  ; Texier,  Description 
de  V Armenie,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pis.  131 
and  132. 

^ The  single  ring  may  be  an 
emblem  of  the  sun ; but  the  five 
striated  balls  defy  conjecture.  They 
are  certainly  not  the  five  planets. 

^ See  above,  page  522. 

5 Supra,  pp.  308,  309,  408,  417, 
511,  &c. 


® See  pp.  177,  324, 342,  and  489, 
note 

At  the  great  siege  of  Daras  by 
Chosroes  I.  (supra,  p.  432).  llus- 
tam’s  army  at  Cadesia  numbered 
120,000  (supra,  p.  556).  The  army 
brought  by  Artaxerxes  I.  against 
Alexander  Severiis  (supra,  p.  43), 
is  not  taken  into  account  here 
since  the  only  estimate  which  we 
have  of  its  number  is  quite  untrust- 
worthy. 
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probably  never  equalling  one-third  of  a mixed  army.^ 
Plundering  expeditions  were  sometimes  undertaken  by 
bodies  of  horse  alone ; ^ but  serious  invasions  were 
seldom  or  never  attempted  unless  by  a force  complete 
in  all  arms ; comprising,  that  is,  horse,  foot,  elephants, 
and  artillery.  To  attack  the  Eomans  to  any  purpose, 
it  was  always  necessary  to  engage  in  the  siege  of  towns  ; 
and  although,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Sassanian  mo- 
narchy, a certain  weakness  and  inefficiency  in  respect  of 
sieges  manifested  itself,^  yet  ultimately  the  difficulty 
was  overcome,  and  the  Persian  expeditionary  armies, 
well  provided  with  siege  trains,  compelled  the  Eoman 
fortresses  to  surrender  within  a reasonable  time.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  later  period  so  many  fortresses 
were  taken  with  apparently  so  little  difficulty — Daras, 
Mardin,  Amida,  Carrhm,  Edessa,  Hierapolis,  PerhaBa, 
Theodosiopolis,  Antioch,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Alex- 
andria, Cassaraea  Mazaca,  Chalcedon ; the  siege  of  none 
lasting  more  than  a few  months,  or  costing  the  assail- 
ants very  dear.  The  method  used  in  sieges  was  to 
open  trenches  at  a certain  distance  from  the  walls,  and 
to  advance  along  them  under  cover  of  hurdles  to  the 
ditch,  and  till  it  up  with  earth  and  fascines."^  Escalade 
mio’ht  then  be  attempted  ; or  movable  towers,  armed 
with  rams  or  balistce^  might  be  brought  up  close  to  the 
walls,^  and  the  defences  battered  till  a breach  was 
effected.  Sometimes  mounds  were  raised  against  the 
walls  ® to  a certain  height,  so  that  their  upper  portion, 
which  was  their  weakest  part,  might  be  attacked,  and 
either  demolished  or  escaladed.  If  towns  resisted  pro- 
longed attacks  of  tliis  kind,  the  siege  was  turned  into  a 


1 Out  of  the  140,000  bronpht 
into  tlie  field  by  Cliosroes  I.  only 
40,000  were  horse. 

2 Supra,  p.  374. 


3 Supra,  pp.  156  and  164. 

^ See  page  177. 

^ See  pp.  178,  180,  183,  kc. 
® See  pp.  177,  180,  355,  kc. 
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blockade/  lines  of  circumvallation  being  drawn  round 
the  place,  water  cut  off,  and  provisions  prevented  from 
entering.  Unless  a strong  relieving  army  appeared  in 
the  field,  and  drove  off  the  assailants,  this  iplaii  was 
tolerably  sure  to  be  successful.  , 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  private  life  of  the  later 
Persians.  Besides  the  great  nobles  and  court  officials, 
the  strength  of  the  nation  consisted  in  its  dikhans  or 
landed  proprietors,  who  for  the  most  part  lived  on  their 
estates,  seeing  after  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
employing  thereon  the  free  labour  of  the  peasants.  It 
was  from  these  classes  chiefly  that  the  standing  army 
was  recruited,  and  that  great  levies  might  always  be 
made  in  time  of  need.  Simple  habits  appear  to  have 
prevailed  among  them  ; polygamy,  though  lawful,  w^as 
not  greatly  in  use;‘-^  the  maxims  of  Zoroaster,  which 
commanded  industry,  purity,  and  piety,  were  fairly 
observed.  Women  seem  not  to  have  been  kept  in 
seclusion,^  or  at  any  rate  not  in  such  seclusion  as  had 
been  the  custom  under  the  Parthians,  and  as  again 
became  usual  under  the  Arabs.  The  general  condition 
of  the  population  was  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  monarchs  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  governing 
well ; and  the  system  inaugurated  by  Anushirwan,^ 
and  maintained  by  his  successors,  secured  the  subjects 
of  the  Great  King  from  oppression,  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible without  representative  government.  Provincial 


^ It  was  in  this  way  that  Daras 
was  taken  (supra,  p.  482). 

^ Hyde  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a second  wife  was  not  taken  except- 
ing with  the  consent  of  the  first 
wife,  and  in  the  case  of  her  barren- 
ness {I)e  relixj.  veterum  Pet'sarum, 
c.  84,  p.  413). 

^ Indications  of  the  non-seclusion 
of  women  are,  the  occurrence  of  I 


female  heads  on  the  Sassanian 
coins  (supra,  pp.  108  and  561)  ; the 
reigns  of  two  female  sovereigns 
(pp.  54.3-4)  5 the  mention  of  women 
as  cultivators  and  tax-payers  (p. 
442,  note  ®)  ; and  again  as  owners 
of  houses  (p.  456,  note  i) ; &c. 

' Supra,  pp.  440-3.  Compare  p. 
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rulers  were  well  watched  and  well  checked ; tax- 
gatherers  were  prevented  from  exacting  more  than 
their  due  by  a wholesome  dread  that  their  conduct 
would  be  reported  and  punished  ; great  pains  were 
taken  that  justice  should  be  honestly  administered  ; and 
in  all  cases  where  an  individual  felt  aggrieved  at  a sen- 
tence, an  appeal  lay  to  the  king.  On  such  occasions,  the 
cause  was  re-tried  in  open  court,  at  the  gate,  or  in  the 
great  square  ; the  king,  the  magi,  and  the  great  lords 
hearing  it,  while  the  people  were  also  present.^  The 
entire  result  seems  to  have  been,  that,  so  far  as  was 
possible  under  a despotism,  oppression  was  prevented, 
and  the  ordinary  citizen  had  rarely  any  ground  for 
serious  complaint. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  highest  class  of  all. 
The  near  relations  of  the  monarch,  the  great  officers  of 
the  court,  the  generals  who  commanded  armies,  were 
exposed  without  defence  to  the  monarch’s  caprice,  and 
held  their  lives  and  liberties  at  his  pleasure.‘‘^  At  a 
mere  word  or  sign  from  him  they  were  arrested,  com- 
mitted  to  prison,  tortured,  blinded,  or  put  to  death,  no 
trial  being  thought  necessary  where  the  king  chose  to 
pronounce  sentence.  The  intrinsic  evils  of  despotism 
thus  showed  themselves,  even  under  the  comparatively 
mild  government  of  the  Sassanians  but  the  class  ex- 
posed to  them  was  a small  one,  and  enjoyed  permanent 
advantages,  which  may  have  been  felt  as  some  com- 
pensation to  it  for  its  occasional  sufferings. 


1 Patkanian,  in  the  Journal  Asi- 
atiqae  for  180(3,  p.  113.  Compare 
Elisee,  pp.  102,  107,  and  Lazare 
Parbe,  pp.  80  and  14(). 

2 See  above,  pp.  103,  341,  348, 
305,  381,  382,  419,  453,  400,  495, 
520,  and  537. 

3 If  we  compare  the  Sassanian 
period  with  the  Achaemenian,  we 


shall  find  that  a considerable  im- 
provement had  taken  place  in  re- 
spect of  the  number  and  the  severity 
of  punishments.  No  such  barbari- 
ties are  related  of  any  Sassanian 
monarch  as  were  common  under 
the  kings  of  the  older  line.  (See 
the  Author’s  Anciejit  Monarchies, 
Yol.  iii.  pp.  244-7,  2nd  edition.) 
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Corrigenda. 


Page 


89,  line  8,  for  returned  read  ventured. 


175,  „ 17, 
179,  „ 11, 
207,  note 
222,  line  13, 
224,  note  ^ 
231,  line  4, 
238,  „ 16, 


426,  note 
619,  line  6, 


I) 


eastern  ,,  western, 
legion  ,,  legions. 

Tiptraficvpa  ,,  B-ripcra^wpa. 

Libanuis  read  Libanius. 
the  changes  read  changes  the. 
right  read  left. 

it  had  never  fallen  and  had  read  it  had  never  fallen ' 
but  once,  after  which  it  had  heen  soon  re- 
covered ; and  now  for  many  years  it  had.  ; 

Le  Bas  read  Le  Beau. 

Ferbad  read  Ferhad. 
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ABD 

ALB 

A BDAAS,  bishop  of  Ctesiphon, 
A 275 

Abdul-Kais,  tribe  of  Arabs,  144, 14G 
Ablabius,  Prsetorian  prefect,  168.  _ 
Abraha,  makes  himself  king  of  Arabia, 
423 

Abu-bekr,  successor  of  Mohammed, 
649  ; defeats  Moseilama,  ib. 
Abiilpharagius  cited  (notes)  143,  144, 
284,  298 

Abu  Obeidah,  defeats  the  Persians, 
553  ; defeated  and  slain,  555 
Abu  Sabra,  Moslem  general,  570 
Abu-zurd-mihir,  ad\dser  of  Ohosroes 
I.,  460 

Abyssinians,  their  power  in  Arabia, 
423  5 their  war  with  the  Persians, 
425 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  290,  291 
Achsemenian  religion,  10 ; kings,  20  ; 
use  of  the  word,  33  (see  Persia, 
Persians) 

Adarinan,  Persian  general,  his  opera- 
tions against  the  Pomans,  431, 
461 ; defeated  by  Maurice,  462 
Aden,  landing  of  Persian  expedition 
at,  425 

Ader-Nerseh,  Persian  general,  321 
Ader-Veshnasp,  governor  of  Armenia, 
320 ; defeated  by  Vasag,  321 
Adiabene,  province  of  Persia,  131, 
158  ; occupied  by  Heraclius,  622 
Adur,  Persian  fort,  237 
yElian,  count,  crucified  by  Sapor  II., 
182 

Affghanistan,  war  of  Varahran  II. 

with,  108  ; rulers  of,  140, 141 
Agathangelus  cited  (notes)  14,  15, 

30-33,  35-38,  51-53,  61,  62,  113,. 
115,  152 

Agathias  cited  (notes)  8,  9,  30—34,. 
54,  55,  57,  73,  83,  85,  101-103, 
107,  108,  114,  116,  138,  143,  254,. 
255,  260,  264,  269,  272-274,  284,, 
294,  298,  301,  309,  326,  331,  343, 
346,  348,  350,  366,  379,  387,  397,. 
407,  413-419,  436-438,  448,  449, 
451,  457,  635 

Aghouank,  313  (see  Albania) 
Agriculture,  under  Ohosroes  I.,  446  ; 

regarded  as  a religious  duty,  635 
Ahriman  (see  Angro-Mainyus,  Zoro- 
astrianism) 

Ahura-Mazda,  the  Persian  principle 
of  good,  15,  54,  622,  623,  624 ; 
sculptures  of,  71,  606,  625  sq. 
Ahwaz,  province  of,  439 ; city  of, 
569,  573 

Aigan,  Massagetic  chief,  370 
Airyanam,  god  of  marriages,  629 
Ako-mano,  grand  vizir  of  Ahriman, 
632 

Ala,  Mohammedan  governor  of  Bah- 
rein, 569  his  unsuccessful  inva- 
sion of  Persia,  ib. 

Alamandarus,  Saracen  sheikh,  373, 
384  ; his  feud  with  Arethas,  405  ; 
his  treachery,  461 

Alamandarus,  king  of  Bahrein,  sub- 
mits to  Mohammed,  547 ; renounces 
Islamism,  548 

Alans,  allies  of  Persians,  409 
Alaric,  ravages  of,  270 
Albania,  Persian  dependency,  313, 
319,  341,  469,  512,  513 
[ Albanians,  revolt  from  Persia,  313 
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ALB 

Al-Bem,  Moslem  fanatic,  o70 
Alemanni,  ravage  Koman  territory, 
80;  threaten  Oonstantius,  173; 
punished  by  Julian,  101 
Alexander  tlie  Great,  his  idea  of  a 
Perso-IIellenic  empire,  1,2;  at- 
tempts to  collect  the  writings  of 
Zoroaster,  8 ; adopts  Attic  silver 
standard,  GO 

Alexander  Severus  (see  Severus) 
Alexandria,  seized  by  the  Persians, 
505 

A1  Modain,  312  (see  Ctesiphon) 
Al-Mothanna,  Moslem  chief,  550, 
551 ; his  successes  against  the 
Persiaps,  553  ; succeeds  Abu  Obei- 
dah,  555 ; defeats  the  Persians, 
55G  ; hie  death,  557 
Altai,  Mt.,  Turldsh  court  in,  428 
Alypius,  the  philosopher,  355 
Ameretat,  one  of  the  Amshashpands, 
G31,  G32 

Amida,  battle  of,  175;  sieges  and 
captures  of,  17G,  170,  355,  35G, 
357,  350,  502,  514 ; gallant  de- 
fences of,  180,  355 

Ammar  Ibn  Yaser,  Moslem  leader, 
571 

Ammianus  cited  (notes)  55,  57,  77, 
80,  118,  110,  121,  123,  128,  120~ 
132,  134,  148,  155,  15G,  IGO,  IGl, 
1G4,  1G7-184,  lSG-180,  102-104, 
lOG,  107,  100-205,  207-214,  21G- 
218,  220,  222-238,  241,  242,  245- 
251,  255,  321,  G34,  G37 
Amshashpands,  the  Zoroastrian,  G20 
Anahit,  woi-ship  of,  G31 
Anak,  assassin  of  Chosroes,  51,  52 
Anastasius,  emperor,  345,  353 ; 

causes  of  his  quarrel  witli  Persia, 
354 ; concludes  peace  with  Ko- 
bad,  3G0 ; strengthens  Homan 
frontier,  3G1  ; bribes  the  Persian 
envoys,  ib. ; liis  death,  ib. 

Anathan,  surrendered  to  .Julian,  203 
Anatolius,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  228; 
slain,  ib. 

Anatolius,  prefect,  concludes  peace 
with  Isdigerd  II.,  302 
Anbar,  city  on  Euphrates  (see  Perisa- 
bor) 

Ancient  Monarchies  cited  (notes)  10, 
22,  23,  44,  55,  70,  104,  154,  1G4, 
175,  183,  180,  221,  440,  44G,  485, 


ARD 

480,  550,  5G8,  570,  GIG,  G28,  629. 
G31,  634,  G5G 

Ancyra,  taken  by  the  Persians,  506 
Anglon,  battle  of,  402 
Angro-Mainyus,  Persian  principle  of 
evil,  54,  *G25 ; sculptures  of,  71, 
625  sq. ; his  angels,  632  sq. 

Antag,  Roman  general,  568 
Antegan,  governor  of  Armenia,  335 
Antioch,  captured  by  Sapor,  80,  82  ; 
Persian  expedition  against,  374 ; 
invested  by  Chosroes,  388,  389; 
capture  and  sack  of,  390  sq.,  502, 
503 

Antioch,  on  the  Tigris,  395 
Antiochus,  Persian  instructor  of 
Theodosius,  272,  274 
Antoninus,  Roman  refugee  with  Sa- 
por, 173,  174 

Anushirwan  (see  Chosroes  I.) 
Apameia,  sacked  by  the  Persians, 
392,  502,  503 

Apharban,  Persian  envoy  to  Galerius, 
] 24 ; his  treatment,  125 
Aphraates,  Persian  general,  466 
Aphumou,  captured  by  the  Romans, 
436 

Appian  cited  (note)  5 
Arabia,  condition  of,  423  ; establish- 
ment of  a Christian  state  in,  424 ; 
Persian  expedition  against,  425 ; 
becomes  a dependenc}"  of  Persia, 
426  (see  Mohammed) 

Arabs,  their  incursions  into  Persian 
territory,  144 ; strange  panic  of, 
287 ; defeated  by  Vitianus,  289 ; 
their  rebellion  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  548;  subdued  by 
Abu-bekr,  549 

Aratius,  Persian  general,  367 
Araxes,  defeat  of  Persians  on  the, 
469 

Arbas,  battle  of,  463 ; taken  by  the 
Romans,  466 

Arcadius,  emperor,  makes  Isdigerd 
I.  guardian  of  his  son,  272  sq. 
Archmopolis,  city  of  Lazica,  412, 417 
Archapetes,  Persian  envoy,  127 
Architecture,  of  the  8assanians, 
579  sq.  (see  Sassaniau  architecture) 
Archives,  Persian,  651 
Ardabiirins,  invades  Persia,  285;  in- 
vests Nisibis,  286 ; destroys  a Per- 
sian armv,  289 
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ARD 

Arcla-^’iraf,  first  published  the  Zend- 
avesta,  58 

Ardazaues  (see  Areobindus  the  Goth) 
Areobiudus,  lieutenant  of  Anastasius, 
357  ; flight  of,  358 
Areobindus  the  Goth,  duel  with  Ar- 
dazanes,  28‘J 

Arethas,  Saracen  sheihh,  399 ; feud 
with  Alamandarus,  405 
Ariaua  (or  Iran),  93 
Arinthffius,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  201 ; 
envoy  to  Sapor  II.,  234 ; leads  an 
army  into  Armenia,  249 
Armenia,  invaded  and  subjugated  by 
the  Persians,  51,  52,  53;  revolts 
of,  74,  113,  256,  307,  320,  322, 
430;  extension  of,  133;  religious 
wars  in,  152,  308,  319 ; its  con- 
dition, 152,  291 ; Arsaces  made 
kin^  of,  157,  259;  its  attitude 
during  Julian’s  expedition,  241 ; 
division  of,  248,  259 ; renewed 
troubles,  256 ; treaty  with  the 
Persians,  257 ; the  battle-ground 
■of  Eonians  and  Persians,  258 ; 
Artases  made  king,  278,  292;  ab- 
sorbed by  Persia,  293 ; martyrdom 
of  its  bishops,  308 ; religious  per- 
secution, 319 ; pacification  of, 
333 ; establishment  of  toleration, 
335  sq. ; rejects  the  doctrines  of 
Mazdak,  345 ; excluded  from  opera- 
tion of  peace  between  Home  and 
Persia,  434  ; invaded  by  the  Kha- 
zars,  467  ; by  Ileraclius,  511 
Armenians,  desert  Julian’s  army, 
242,  245 ; forced  to  apostatize, 
305-307 

Arrian  cited  (notes)  2,  4,  5,  16, 
17,  21-24,  27,  43,  130,  203,  557, 
568 

Arsaces,  king  of  Armenia,  157  ; allies 
himself  with  Pome,  167  sq.;  his 
perplexity,  187  ; hesitates  to  aid 
Julian,  197  ; his  character,  198  ; 
his  excuse  to  Julian,  243;  seized 
by  Sapor  and  blinded,  245 
Arsaces,  son  of  Para,  256,  257  ; made 
king  of  Western  Armenia,  259  ; his 
territory  annexed  by  Pome,  266 
Arsacid  dvnastv,  later  sovereio-ns  of 
the,  11 

Arsacidfe,  their  ultimate  religion,  9 ; 
introduce  cremation  in  Aimenia, 


ART 

ib. ; feuds  of,  12  ; the  Bactrian, 
37,  38  ; coinage  of,  69 
Art,  Parthian,  67 ; revived  by  Ar- 
taxerxes,  67  sq. ; Ohosroes  II. ’s  ap- 
preciation of,  529 ; Sassanian, 
579  sq.,  618, 619  (see  Architecture) 
Artabannes,  Armenian  renegade,  245 
Artabanus.  king  of  Parthia,  13  ; de- 
feats hiacrinus,  14 ; skilled  in 
magic,  31 ; contest  with  Arta- 
xerxes,  35—37 ; defeated  atHormuz, 

37  ; his  death,  ib. ; terms  of  hia 
treaty  with  Macrinus,  69 
Artabanus,  lieutenant  of  Sapor,  245- 
247 

Artaducta,  Persian  lady,  31 
Artases,  made  king  of  Armenia,  278, 
292  ; deposed,  293 
Artaxata,  capital  of  Armenia,  320 
Artaxerxes  I.,  10,  12,  13 ; decides  to 
revolt  against  the  Parthians,  14, 
15  ; his  birth  and  descent,  30,  33, 
34  ; legends  of,  31,  32,  33  ; his  in- 
scriptions, 32 ; his  contest  with 
Artabanus,  35-37 ; earliest  coins 
of,  36 ; obtains  dominion  of  the 
East,  37  ; war  with  Ohosroes,  38, 
39  ; ambition  of,  40  ; attacks  the 
Pomans,  40 ; his  negotiations 
• with  them,  41,  42  ; his  war  with 
Pome,  42  ; his  forces,  43  ; defeats 
the  Pomans,  47 ; results  of  the 
war,  49  ; subjugates  Armenia,  53  ; 
his  religious  reforms,  54,  57 ; re- 
ligious persecution  under,  60 ; 
his  administration  and  love  of 
justice,  61,62;  his  dying  speech, 
63  ; bas-reliefs  and  coins  of,  64  sq., 
68,  606,  625  sq.,  644 ; revival  of  . 
art  under,  67  sq. ; his  death,  73 
Artaxerxes  II.,  his  short  reign,  255 ; 
treaty  with  Armenia,  257 ; hos- 
tilities against  Manuel,  258 ; his 
coins,  262 

Artaxerxes  III.,  coins  of,  540 ; his 
accession,  541 ; murdered  b}’^  Shahr- 
Barz,  542 

Artaxerxes,  Iring  of  Armenia  (see 
Artases) 

Artogerassa,  Armenian  stronghold, 
245  : besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Persians,  246 
Arxamus,  battle  of,  501 
Aryans,  the,  24 
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Arzanene,  position  of,  129 ; ceded  to 
Rome,  ^ ib. ; recovered  by  Persia, 
235 ; invaded  by  Romans,  358, 
359 ; occupied  by  the  Romans, 
436,  464 

Asad-subeb,  Persian  general,  551 ; 

defeated  by  the  Mohammedans,  ib. 
Asha-vahista,  ^ light  of  the  universe/ 
630 

Asia,  ancient  armies  of,  43 ; influx 
of  Roman  gold  into,  69 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal  cited  (notes) 
32,  70,  97 

Aspaciu-es,  king  of  Iberia,  246 
Assem,  Mohammedan  leader,  558 
Asseman  (Bihliothecci)  cited  (iiotes) 
438,  447,  449,  450,  451,  455,  501, 
503,  505,  537 

Assyria,  province  of  Persia,  113, 
241 

Assyriayi  Canon  cited  (yiote)  154 
Attila,  menaces  Rome,  307 
Augustine,  St.,  cited  {notes)  96,  98 
Aurelian,  emperor,  defeats  and  cap- 
tirres  Zenobia,  105 ; his  triiunph, 
106 ; declares  war  against  the 
Persians,  ih. ; his  death,  107 
Aurelius  Victor  cited  (notes)  86, 110, 
112,119,  120,  122,  126,  148,  190, 
227 

Avars,  the,  508  ; leagued  with  the 
Persians,  518  •,  their  attack  on 
Constantinople  repulsed,  519 
Avesta,  language  of,  59  ; cited  (note) 
628  (see  Zendavesta) 

Axumites  (see  Abyssinians) 
Azarethes,  sent  to  attack  Antioch, 
374  ; intercepted  by  Belisariiis,  37 5 
Azerbijau,  province  of  Persia,  296, 
307,  402,  439  ; invaded  by  Ilera- 
clius,  520 ; conquered  by  the  Arabs, 
575 

^Vzermidocht,  daughter  of  Ohosroes 
II.,  538,  539 ; becomes  queen, 
544  ; coins  of,  641 

BAP>,  Armenian  prince  (see  Para) 
Babas,  Roman  general,  417 
Babek,  father  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  30, 
31,  32 

Babek,  Ohosroes’  paymaster,  445 
Babylonia,  Julian’s  army  in,  205  (see 
J idian) 


BEL 

Bactria,  revolt  of,  79 ; held  by  Eph- 
thalites,  312  ; gave  troops  to  Isdi- 
gerd  III.,  572 

Badaiuerd,  lost  tieasm-e  oflleraclius,, 
508 

Badsan,  Persian  governor  of  Yemen, 
submits  to  Mohammed,  547 
Bahman  (see  Vohu-Mauo) 
Bahman-Bsul-hadjib,  defeats  tha 
Moslems,  555  ; his  death,  559 
Bahram,  102,  300  (see  Varahi'an) 
Bahram-Ohobin,  324,  543 ; defeata 
the  Turlis,  468 ; resumes  the  Lazic 
war,  469 ; defeated  by  the  Romans,, 
ib. ; revolts  with  his  army,  470 ; 
marches  on  Otesiphon,  470  sq. ; 
his  correspondence  with  Chosroea 
II.,  477  sq. ; defeats  him,  479 ; 
seizes  the  throne,  482;  his  difli- 
culties,  483 ; battle  of  Zagros, 
488 ; his  retreat  and  forces,  489 ; 
defeated  by  Ohosroes,  490;  takes 
refuge  with  the  Turlis,  ib. ; his 
coins,  491  ; his  death,  496 
Bahrein,  island  in  Persian  Gulf,  547, 
569 

Bakhtigan,  lake,  20,  21 
Balas,  made  regent  of  Persia,  324 ; 
succeeds  to  the  Persian  throne, 
331 ; pa}^s  tribute  to  the  Ephtha- 
lites,  332 ; establishes  religious 
equality  in  Armenia,  335 ; his 
death,  336 ; his  reign  and  character, 
337 ; coins  of,  338 
Balbinus,  emperor,  76 
Balkh,  capital  of  Bactria,  298,  325  ^ 
conquered  by  Arabs,  575 
Baraoro,  Indo-Scythic  prince,  140 
Barbalissus,  town  on  Euphrates,  393- 
Baresmanes,  Persian  general,  371 
Bar-hebrmus  cited  (notes)  501-506, 
542 

Bartholommi  cited  (notes)  331,  453 
Basil,  St.,  cited  (notei)  173 
Bas-Reliefs,  25,  603,  606,  610,  615, 
646,  648,  650 

Bassaces,  Armenian  chief,  384 
Batnm,  Mesopotamian  town,  199 
Behistun,  inscription  at,  638 
Belisarius,  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  367  ; his  defeat,  368 ; 
assembles  a fresh  army,  ib. ; at- 
tacked at  Baras,  369 ; his  letters 
to  Perozes,  369,  370  ; routs  the 
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Pevsians,  370  sq. ; intercepts  the 
expedition  ajjainst  Antioch,  8i5j 
his  victories  in  Africa  and  Europe, 
383 assumes  the  otfensive^  in 
Mesopotamia,  309  ; his  operations 
ao-ainst  the  Persians,  400 
Pendamir,  river,  20 
Bendsiiwan,  Persian  general,  557 
Peni-Avar,  tribe  of  Arabs,  144 
Peui-Waiel,  tribe  of  Arabs,  140 
Perhtea,  ransom  of,  388 ; taken  by 
Chosroes  II.,  502 
Berosus  cited  (notes)  G28,  631 
Pessas,  Poman  commander  in  Lazica, 
410  •,  besieges  and  captures  Petra, 
410,  412 

Pesuchis  (see  Maogamalcha) 

Pezabde,  position  of,  184  ; taken  by 
the  Persians,  185 ; besieged  by 
Constantins,  187 
Pidpay,  fables  of,  450 
Pindoes,  Chosroes  II.’s  uncle,  471  sq., 
480,  484,  495 

Piraparacb,  joint  Roman  and  Per- 
sian fortress,  352,  360 
Pireb-jik,  on  Euphrates,  76,  185 
Poblen  cited,  95 
Pokbara,  taken  by  Turks,  429 
Bostam,  Chosroes  II.’s  uncle,  471  sq., 
484,  495 

Botta,  cited  (note)  87 
Boiiran  (see  Piirandocbt) 

Bournouf,  edited  a portion  of  the  Zen- 
davesta,  58 

‘ Bridge,  battle  of  the,’  555 
Bryzacius,  Babram’s  lieutenant,  484 ; 

cruelly  treated  by  the  Romans,  485 
Bugeaud,  Marshal,  bis  cruelties  to  the 
Arabs,  211 

Bund-i-Ivaisar,  at  Shuster,  92 
Bunsen  cited  (notes)  13,  450,  625 
Burton  cited  (notes)  96-98,  104 
Busrab,  founded  by  the  IMoslems,  564 
Buzes,  Roman  general,  389,  400 
Byzantium  (see  Constantinople) 

iAABALISM,  96 

\J  Cabul,  seat  of  Indo-Scytbic  em- 
pire, 140 

Cadesia,  battle  of,  558-562 
Cadiseni,  Persian  auxiliaries,  370 
Cadusians,  people  of  Caspian  region, 
30,  33,  370,  650 


CHO 

Cffisarea  Mazaca,  taken  by  Sapor  I., 
83  ; by  Cbosro&  II.,  502,  503 
Callinicus,  battle  of,  375,  376  ; razed 
by  Chosroes  I.,  401 ; threatened 
by  Adarman,  461 
Canzaca,  palace  of,  528,  643 
Cappadocia,  invaded  by  the  Persians, 
502,  503 

Caracallus,  emperor,  13 
Carmania,  16,  17 

Carrlue,  taken  by  Sapor  I.,  76;  re- 
taken by  Gordian,  77  ; again  taken 
by  Sapor,  80  ; captured  by  Odena- 
tiiiis,  89  ; identitied  with  Haran, 
199 

Cams,  emperor,  makes  war  on  Persia, 
109  sq. ; recovers  Mesopotamia, 
110 ; takes  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon, 
ib. ; his  death,  ib.  ; retreat  of  his 
legions.  111 

Cassianus,  duke  of  Mesopotamia,  170 
Cassius,  Avidius,  12,  200,  219 
Caurva,  Persian  demon,  632 
Cavalry,  Persian,  649 
Cedrenus  cited  (notes)  272,  273,290, 
332,  336,  339,  34.3,  400,  501,  511, 
528,  640 

Celer,  Roman  general,  357 ; ravages 
the  Persian  territory,  359 
Chalcedon,  invested  by  the  Persians, 
505 ; fall  of,  500 

Chalcis,  suburbs  of,  burnt,  373 ; 

ransom  of,  393 
Chalons,  battle  of,  307 
Champagny  (see  I)e  Champagny) 
Chanaranges,  Persian  general,  377 ; 

put  to  death  by  Chosroes  I.,  382 
Chardin  cited  (note)  34 
Chess,  introduced  into  Persia,  450, 
648 

Chiliacomus,  district  of  ]\Iedia,  242 
China,  emperor  of,  298,  575 
Chionites  (see  Iliong-nu) 

Chlomaron,  siege  of,  464 
Clintethas,  a city  of  Persia,  485,  521 
Chorianes,  Persian  general,  409 
Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  37 ; pro- 
tects the  Parthian  Arsacids,  38 ; 
his  wars  with  Artaxerxes,  38,  39, 
51 ; assassinated  by  Anak,  52 
Chosroes,  king  of  Eastern  Armenia, 
259 ; seeks  aid  from  Rome,  267  ; 
imprisoned  by  the  Persians,  ib. ; 
restored  by  Isdigerd  I.,  277 
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Chosroes,  made  king-  of  Persia  by 
the  nobles,  283 ; yields  the  throne 
to  Varahran  V.,  284 

Chosroes  I.,  of  Persia,  3G3,  377  ; his 
accession,  379 ; intrigues  of  the 
nobles,  380 ; puts  his  rivals  to 
death,  381 ; massacres  the  Mazdak- 
ites,  ib. ; makes  a treaty  with 
Justinian,  382 ; envious  of  Jus- 
tinian’s good  fortune,  384 ; receives 
embassies  from  Italy  and  Armenia, 
385 ; resolves  on  war  with  Rome 
386;  invades  Syria  and  destroys 
Suron,  387  ; invests  Antioch,  388  ; 
captures  and  sacks  the  city,  301  ; 
negotiations  with  Justinian,  ib. ; 
pillages  Apameia,  302  ; levies  con- 
tributions on  the  Roman  cities, 
393 ; his  return  march,  393  ; con- 
cludes a truce,  394 ; builds  An- 
tioch on  the  Tigris,  395 ; receives  I 
the  submission  of  Lazica,  397 ; i 
his  invasion  of  Palestine  frustrated,  ! 
400 ; his  retreat,  401  ; besieges  ! 
Edessa,  403 ; concludes  an  armis-  ; 
tice  with  the  Romans,  404 ; lus  ! 
policy  towards  the  Lazi,  406,  I 
407 ; renews  negotiations  with 
Rome,  414 ; makes  a treaty  of 
peace,  419  ; terms  of  treaty,  420  ; 
makes  war  on  the  Ephthalites, 
422  ; his  designs  on  Arabia,  424  ; 
invades  the  Peninsula,  425 : said 
to  have  sent  an  expedition  against 
India,  426 ; his  treatment  of  the 
Turkish  ambassadors,  428 ; again 
makes  war  on  Rome,  431 ; be- 
sieges Paras,  ib. ; armistice,  433  ; 
receives  tribute  from  Rome,  434 ; 
invades  Armenia  Minor,  ib.  ; be- 
sieges Theodosiopolis,  435 ; his 
death,  437 ; his  administration, 
438  sq. ; his  system  of  taxation, 
441  sq. ; his  army  reforms,  443 ; 
anecdotes  of  him,  445,  455;  en- 
courages agriculture,  446;  his 
marriage  laws,  ib. ; his  treatment 
of  foreigners,  447 ; a patron  of 
learning,  448  sq. ; his  treatment  of 
the  Christians,  450 ; said  to  have 
introduced  chess  and  draughts  from 
India,  450,  648 ; his  domestic  re- 
lations, 451 ; his  Christian  wife 
and  son,  452  ; his  coins  and  relics, 
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453 ; his  character  and  wars,  455> 
sq.  ; his  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  581, 
583,  584,  591,  592;  bas-reliefs  of, 
^ 611  (see  Taklit-i-Khosruj 
Chosroes  II.,  chosen  king  of  Persia, 
4/2;  dithculties  of  his  position, 
475;  attempts  to  conciliate  Palw 
rain,  476  sq. ; marches  against 
P ihraui,  4/9;  defeated,  ib. ; takes 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  ib. ; ap- 
peals to  Maurice  for  aid,  480; 
cedes  Pemiau  territory  to  Rome, 
482 ; his  forces,  484,  486 ; his 
cruelty,  485 ; his  campaign  against 
Bahrain,  486 ; joined  by  the  Ar- 
menians, ib. ; tights  Bahrain  at 
Zagros,  489 ; detents  him,  490  ; 
his  second  reign,  493  ; puts  Bin^ 
does  and  Bostam  to  death,  495 ; 
procures  the  murder  of  Bahrain, 
496 ; professes  Christianity,  496, 
497  sends  offerings  to  the*  shrine 
of  St.  Sergius,  ib. ; his  seraglio, 
498 ; his  relations  with  Rome,  499  : 
his  indignation  against  Phocas, 
500 ; declares  war  against  Rome, 
501 ; defeats  Germanus  and  Leon- 
tius, ib. ; captures  Paras,  ib. ; his 
victories,  502 ; success  of  his  arms 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  505  ; lays 
claim  to  the  Roman  purple,  506 ; re- 
treats before  Ileraclius,  511  ; takes 
the  odensive  against  the  Romans, 
513 ; enraged  by  the  victories  of 
Heraclius,  516,  518;  his  vast  ar- 
inaments,  517;  his  alarm  and 
flight,  523 ; his  obstinacy,  526  ; 
orders  the  execution  of  Shahr- 
Barz,  ib. ; his  tyrannical  acts,  ib. ; 
rebellion  of  his  nobles,  ib.  ; put  to- 
death,  527 ; his  character,  528, 
529,  530  ; his  treasures,  528  ; his 
stud,  528,  642  j magnificence  of  his 
court,  529  ; his  seraglio,  ib. ; his 
seals,  ib. ; his  coins,  530  sq. ; his 
sons  massacred  by  Kobad  II., 
537  ; his  reception  of  Mohammed’s 
letter,  546;  his  palaces,  594,  618. 
sq. ; archway  of,  602,  627,  639, 
644 ; reliefs,  612  sq. 

Christianity,  rapid  progress  in  Asia, 
95  ; insulted  by  Julian,  198  ; per- 
secutions of,  104,  147,  276,  284, 
319,  366 
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Cbvistiaus,  their  increase  in  Persia, 
275 ; cause  of  quarrel  with  Home, 
285  ; forbidden  to  make  converts, 
421  ; Ohosroes’  treatment  of,  450  ; 
massacred  by  the  Jews  and  Per- 
sians, 504 ; plots  against,  507 
(see  Christianity) 

Chronicon  Paschale  (see  Paschal 
Chrorncle) 

Chronology,  Persian,  32G 
Cicero  cited  (note)  038 
Cilicia,  invaded  by  Sapor  I.,  82 
Circesiuni,  on  Euphrates,  78,  132, 
201,  380,  401,  480 
Claudian  cited  (7wtes)  045,  040,  052 
Clement  of  Alexandria  cited  (notes) 
028,  031 

Clinton  (P.P.)  cited  (notes)  55,  111, 
117,  138,  155,  101,  103,  104,  220, 
251,  200,  271,  277,  284,  301,  300, 
350,  351,  357,  307,  401,  412,  410, 
427,  428,  432,  437,  451,  401,  545 
Cochd,  subiu’b  of  Ctesiplion,  213 
Coelesyria,  invaded  by  Adarman,  431 
Coenophrurium,  scene  of  the  death  of 
Aurelian,  107 

Coins  and  gems,  Persian,  0,  04,  05 
sq.,  00,  03,  04,  100,  103,  105,  108, 
137,  138,  141,  252,  253,  201,  202, 
203,  200,  278,  200,  310,  328,  320, 
338,  348,  378,  453,  454,  473,  474, 
401,  402,  631,  532,  540,  577,  578, 
041  (see  Sculptures,  Inscriptions) 
Colchis,  early  importance  of,  307 
Comentiolus,  Poman  general,  400, 
480 ; his  defeat  and  flight,  480 ; 
captures  Arbas,  ib. 

Commagene,  name  of  Upper  Syria, 
400 

Communism,  established  in  Persia, 
345 ; decline  of,  352 
Constantia,  battle  of,  402 
Constantine  the  Great,  remonstrates 
with  Sapor  II.,  147  ; his  death,  148 
Constantine,  son  of  Ileraclius,.  542 
Constantinople,  distracted  condition 
ot,  507  5 attacked  by  the  Sla- 
vonians and  Avars,  510 
Constantins,  emperor,  151  | prepares 
for  war  with  Sapor  II.,  153;  his 
measures,  154  ; defeated  by  Sapor, 
150,  100;  his  letter  and  embassy 
to  Sapor,  172,  173;  his  move- 
ments, 180 ; besieges  Bezabde,  187; 
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re-occupies  Edessa,  188 ; his  in- 
action, 180  ; his  death,  100  ’ 
Cordyene,  position  of,  130  ; cession, 
of,  135 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes  cited,  204 
Costume,  Persian,  043,  044 
Creuzer  cited  (note)  038 
Crimea,  Tatars  of,  300 
Cross,  the  true,  transported  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  504;  restored  by  the  Per- 
sians, 535 

Ctesiplion,  threatened  by  the  Homans, 
77  ; besieged  by  Odenathus,  80 ; 
stormed  by  Thair,  145 ; its  plea- 
saunces,  212  ; battle  before,  217  ; 
abandoned  by  Isdigerd  III.,  504  y 
captured  by  Sa’ad,  505  ; its  trea- 
sures and  booty,  505,  500,  507 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  cited  33 
Curtins,  Quintus,  cited  (^note^  43 
Cylaces,  otiicer  of  Sapor,  245,  240, 
247 

Cyriades  (or  IMiriades),  made  Caesar 
by  Sapor,  82 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  cited  (note) 
103 

Cvrillus  Monachus  cited  (notes)  270, 
"280 

Cyrus  the  Great,  24 


DAGALAIPIIUS,  lieutenant  of 
Julian,  202 

Dagisthaeus,  besieges  Petra,  408 
defeats  the  Persians,  400 
Daik,  district  of  Armenia,  321 
Damascius,  a refugee  at  Chosroes’’ 
court,  448 

Damascus,  captured  by  the  Persians,. 

504 ; besieged  by  Kaled,  552 
D’Anville  cited  (note)  185 
Darabgerd,  tablet  at,  82,  92 
Daras,  built  by  Anastasius,  301  ; at- 
tacked by  the  Persians,  300 ; battle 
of,  370  sq. ; besieged  by  Chosroes 
I.  and  ransomed,  304;  again  be- 
sieged by  Chosroes,  431 ; fall  of, 
432 ; ceded  to  the  Homans,  482 ; 
surrenders  to  Chosroes  II.,  501 
Darius  Ilystaspis,  33 
Dastagherd,  residence  of  Chosroes 
II.,  520,  043 ; royal  treasures  of 
524,  625,  528,  529 ; palace  at,  045. 
De  Champagny  cited  (notes)  43, 
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46, 75, 77,  78,  82,  87,  90,  106,  111, 
126, 129, 133 

Degiiigues  cited  (iiote)  295 
Demetrius  II.,  6 

Demosthenes,  governor  of  Cmsarea, 
83 

De  Parhe,  Lazare  {see,  Parhe) 
Derheud,  pass  of,  352 
Deriah-i-Nemek,  lake,  20,  21 
De  Sacy  cited  {notes)  32,  34,  71,  93, 
261 

Deshtistan,  region  of  Persia,  18,  22 
D’llerhelot  cited  (notes)  32,  34,  62, 
74,  139,  140,  144,  146,  450,  455, 
460,  491,  528,  566,  640,  648 
Diacira  (or  Hit),  occupied  by  Julian, 
204 

Diuo  cited  (note)  639 
Dio  Cassius  cited  i7iotes)  33,  35,  37, 
38,  39,  40,  69,  134,  194,  214  . 

Dio  Chrysostom  cited  (note)  55 
Diocletian,  resumes  the  war  with 
Persia,  112  ; declares  war  against 
Narses,  119;  his  resentment  ag-ainst 
Galerius,  122  ; his  views  of  Eastern 
conquest,  126 ; terms  of  treaty 
with  Narses,  128 

Dizabul,  khan  of  the  Turks,  427 ; 
sends  ambassadors  to  Chosroes  I., 
ib. ; to  Constantinople,  428,  429  ; 
invades  Persia,  428 ; retreats  into 
Turkestan,  429 
Doconus,  river  of  Lazica,  414 
Domentziolus,  nephew  of  Phocas,  501 
Dorotheus,  Roman  general,  372 
Dovin,  Armenian  city,  323 
Draughts,  game  of,  introduced  into 
Persia,  648 

Dualism,  Zoroastrian,  54,  622  sq. 
Duperron,  Anquetil,  cited  (note)  58 
Dura,  treaty  of,  235  sq. 


BERWIZ  (see.  Chosroes  II.) 

Ebn  Ishak  cited  (note)  556 
Eckhel  cited  (iiote)  77 
Edessa,  occupied  by  Sapor  I.,  80  ; 
relinquished,  86  ; occupied  by 
Sapor  II.,  186  ; re-occupied  byCou- 
stautius,  188;  besieged  by  Chos- 
roes I.,  403  ; its  successful  defence, 
ib. 

Egypt,  subdued  by  the  Persians,  505 
El  Atik,  canal  of,  557,  560,  562 


FAU 

Elephant  corps,  Persian,  649 
Elisde  cited  (notes)  294,  312,  328, 
642,656 

El-Kakaa,  Mohammedan  leader,  567 ; 
routs  a Persian  army,  568 ; kills 
Firuzan,  574 

El-Katif,  Arabian  town,  146 
El-Lis,  city  of  the  Sawad,  550,  555 
Ehnacin  cited  (notes)  520,  545,  549 
Elymais,  province  of,  16 
Emesa,  attacked  by  Sapor  I.,  84 
Ephraim,  bishop  of  Antioch,  388 
Ephthalites,  Persian  frontier  tribe, 
204 ; conunencement  of  wars  with 
Persia,  295 ; their  invasions,  296, 
359  ; defeated  by  Varahran  V.,  297, 
and  Isdigerd  II.,  304 ; defeat  Is- 
digerd,  309;  their  incursions,  316 
sq.  ; defeat  Perozes,  325,  326 ; 
make  Persia  tributary,  332 ; aid 
Kobad,339;  subdued  by  the  Turks, 
427 

Epiphanius  cited  (notes)  96,  131 
Ertang,  sacred  book  of  Manes,  97, 
98 

Eunapius  cited  (notes)  173,  218 
Eunomius,  bishop  of  Theodosiopolis, 
288 

Europus,  town  on  Euphrates,  400 
Eusebius  of  Cassarea  cited  (riotes) 
86,  147,  148 

Eusebius,  Roman  ambassador  to 
Perozes,  317 ; his  apologue,  318 
Euseni,  allies  of  Sapor  II.,  169 
Eustathius,  concludes  a treatv  with 
Kobad  II.,  535 

Eutropius  cited  (notes)  81, 110,  119, 
121,  123,  129,  148  155,  271,  236 
Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
539 

Eutychius  cited  (notes)  62,  73,  103, 
104,  138,  143,  260,  264,  269,  298, 
311,  326,  336,  346,  350,  437,  491, 
503,  504,  505,  507,  510,  533,  536, 
537,  539,  544,  545,  548 
Evagrius  cited  (notes)  389,  430-435, 
458, 460,  466,  473,  475,  481,  484 


TTABRICIUS  (Bihliothec.  Greec.) 
JT  cited  (note^  108 
Eakim,  wife  of  Chosroes  I.,  451,  459 
Earsistau,  16,  572 

Eaustus  (liibl.  Hist)  cited  (notes) 
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103,  152,  150,  157,  107,  108, 
108,  245,  240,  247,  254,  250-250, 
310 

Ferghana,  taken  by  Turks,  428 
Fergiissou  (^Ilist.  of  Architecture) 
cited  (notes)  57*0,  580-588,  501, 
502,  605,  507,  003,  004,  018,  010 
Ferhad,  Persian  architect,  010 
Festus  cited  (quotes)  121-123,  132, 
155,150 

Firdausi  (Atkinson’s)  cited  (notes) 
13,  03,  450 

Fire-worship  (see  Zoroastrianism) 
Firiiz,  vizir  of  Kobad  II.,  538 
Firuzabad,  tablet  and  bas-reliefs  at, 
08,  GOO  sq.  ; palace,  582,  583,  584, 
585 ; plans  and  dimensions  of 
palace,  588,  580,  500 
Firuzan,  Persian  general,  501  ; made 
generalissimo  of  the  Persian  troops, 
572 ; defeated  and  slain  at  Ne- 
havend,  574 

Firuzdoclit,  daughter  of  Perozes,  320, 
332 

Flandin  cited  (notes)  34,  04,  08,  82, 
88,  01,  02,  100,  570,  581,  582, 
584,  585,  587,  588,  501,  500,  001, 
002,  003,  004,  005,  007,  008,  GOO, 
Oil,  014,  020,  030 
Frahn  (De  Chasaris)  cited  (note) 
341 

France,  area  of,  10 
Frazer  (Khorasan)  cited  (notes)  18, 
^ 10,  22 

Fynyk,  ancient  Phoenica,  138 

ABBULA,  Syrian  town,  374 
Galatia,  invaded  by  Ohosroes 
IL,  502 

Galerius,  conducts  the  war  against 
Narses,  110;  his  defeat,  120;  in- 
vades Armenia,  123  ; defeats  Nar- 
ses, ib  ; his  treatment  of  Narses’ 
envoy,  125  sq. ; his  ambition, 
120 

Gallienus,  emperor,  00 
Game,  in  Persia,  23 
Games,  Sassanian,  048 
Gassan,  Arabian  tribe,  540 
Gelani,  allies  of  Sapor  II.,  109 
Gelli,  the,  117 

Genealogies,  of  Artaxerxes,  32;  of 
the  Sassanian  kings,  057 


GUB 

Geographical  Journal  cited  (notes) 
18,  19,  20,  21,  <92,  03,  513,  520, 
523,  524,  505,  508 
George,  Roman  ambassador  to  Chos- 
roes  II.,  400 

Georgius  Pisida  cited  (notes)  509, 
510,  517,  518,  519 
Germa-nicpea,  position  of,  515 
Germanus,  entrusted  with  defence 
of  Antioch,  389 

Germanus,  Roman  general,  405, 501 ; 

defeated  by  Ohosroes  II.,  501 
Gesenius  cited  (notes)  117,  345 
Ghilan,  Persian  province,  430 
Gibbon  cited  (notes)  43,  40,  53,  57, 
00,  01,  75,  77,  so,  81,  87,  107, 
109-111,  110,  124,  120,  120,  132, 
133,  139,  143,  144,  140,  152,  154, 
101,  109,  173,  170,  181,  182,  185, 
188,  101-104,  109,  202,  204-200, 
214,  218,  221,  224,  230-238,  258, 
270,  271,  273,  291,  293,  327,  343, 
351,  352,  301,  382,  383,  384,  387, 
302,  303,  307,  402,  408,  421,  423, 
420,  427,  430,  433,  434,  440,  440, 
440,  450,  455,  457,  400,  402,  408, 
400,  470,  475,  482,  401,  500,  503, 
505,  507,  508,  510,  517,  522,  520, 
520,  535,  545,  540,  548,  553,  504, 
505,  500,  041 

Gildo,  revolts  from  Rome,  270 
Glones,  Persian  commander  of  Ami- 
da,  359 

Gondi-Sapor,  school  at,  449 
Gordian,  emperor,  70  ; marches 
against  Sapor,  77  ; his  letter  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  77,  78 ; his  mur- 
der, 78 

Gordyene  (see  Cordyene) 

Goths,  auxiliaries  of  Rome,  100; 
settled  iu  Roman  territory,  258 ; 
threaten  Rome  under  Alaric,  270 
Greek  empire  (see  Rome) 

Gregoria,  grand-daughter  of  Shahr- 
Barz,  542 

Gregory,  lieutenant  of  lleraclius,  503 
Gregory,  nephew  of  Vahan,  335 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  152 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  cited  (note) 

Grote  cited  (note)  1 
Grumbates,  lieutenant  of  Sapor  II., 
170  sq.  ^ 

Gubazes,  king  of  Lazi,  393,  400, 
X 
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413 ; quarrels  with  the  Romans, 
415 ; slain,  416 

Guedeseer,  late  name  of  Seleucia,  523 
Giirdanaspa,  commandant  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  526 ; seizes  Ohosroes  II. ,527 
Gurgan,  Ilyrcania  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, 317  ; Perozes  there,  ih.  ; 
furnishes  troops  to  Isdigerd  III., 
572  ; conquered  by  Arabs,  575 
Gurgenes,  ■ Idn^  of  Iberia,  365*,  re- 
volts from  Persia,  366 ; maintains 
himself  in  Lazica  ib. 

A JI-ABAD,  remains  at,  92 
Hamadan,  capital  of  Media, 
563,  572,  574 

Ilashem,  Moslem  leader,  567;  de- 
feats the  Persians  at  Jalula,  ib. 
Ilatra,  580  (see  Mauizen) 

Ilaug,  Pr.  M.,  cited  (notes')  32,  55, 
58,  71,  93,  97,  622-629,  '630,  632, 
633,  635 

Haurvatat,  one  of  the  Amshashpands, 
631 

Ilaxthausen  cited  (notes')  406, 407 , 413 
Ilazaravoiigd,  Persian  general,  322  ; 
pursues  Vahan  and  recovers  Ibe- 
ria, ib. 

Ilejer,  in  Arabia,  146 
Ilemaiag,  Armenian  chief,  308,  319 
Ileraclea,  city  of,  107,  541 
Heraclianus,  defeated  by  Zenobia,  90 
Ileraclius,  Roman  commander  in  the 
East,  464 ; defeats  the  Persians,  466 
Ileraclius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  revolts, 
503 

Ileraclius,  emperor,  503 ; sues  for 
peace,  605  : his  despair,  507  ; seeks 
to  escape ' from  Constantinople, 
508;  loss  of  his  treasure-ships, 
ib. ; his  desperate  resolutiou,^  509  ; 
defeats  the  Persians,  510  ; his  ex- 
pedition into  Lazica,  ib. ; invades 
Armenia,  511 ; pursues  Chosroes, 
ib. ; destroys  the  Magian  temples, 
612;  his  retreat,  ib. ; defeats  three 
Persian  armies,  513 ; surprises 
Shahr-Barz,  514 ; recovers  Marty ro- 
polis  and  Ainida,  514;  his  per- 
sonal bravery,  515 ; battle  of  the 
Sarus,  ib. ; his  dispositions  against 
the  Persians,  517 ; his  alliance 
with  the  Khazars,  518 ; his  march 


IIOE 

from  Lazica  into  Mesopotamia, 
520  ; tights  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
522  ; his  forced  march  to  Yesdem, 
523 ; sacks  Chosroes’  palaces,  524  ; 
returns  to  Canzaca,  525 ; his 
trophies,  ib. ; receives  proposals  of 
peace  from  Kobad  II.,  534 ; his 
reply,  ib. ; his  treaty  with  the 
Persians,  535 ; his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  ib.  ; his  negotiations 
with  Shahr-Barz,  541 
Herat,  taken  by  Turks,  467 
Ilerodian  cited  (notes)  9,  30,  33,  35, 
40-45,  47,  48,  50,  55,  56,  71, 
135, 142,  366  ; his  credibility,  45 
Herodotus  cited  (7iotes)  4,  21,  23, 
26,  104,  318,  442,  506,  621,  625, 
631,  634,  635,  636,  638,  639, 
652 

Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  199  ; ransom  of, 
387;  captured  by  Chosroes  II.,  502 
Hiilal,  slays  Rustam  at  Cadesia,  562 
Hindu-kush  mountains,  499 
Hindustan,  expedition  of  Chosroes  I. 
to,  doubtful,  426  ; furnished  Persia 
with  elephants,  651 
Hiong-nu,  assist  Sapor  II.,  169 
Hippis,  battle  of  the,  409 
Hira,  subdued  by  the  Moslems,  551 
Historia  Augusta  cited  (notes)  77- 
79,  81,  81^  85,  86,  89,  90,  104, 
105 

Holwan,  Bahram-Chobin  at,  476, 
478;  head-quarters  of  Isdigerd 
HI.,  565  ; abandoned  by  the  king, 
568  ; surrendered  to  the  Moslems, 
ib. 

Homa,  Zoroastrian  ceremony  of,  634 
Homerites  of  Arabia,  425 
Horace  cited  (note)  561 
Hormazd  (see  Hormisdas) 
Hormisdas  I.,  successor  of  Sapor, 
101 ; his  short  reign,  102 ; his 
coins,  ib. 

Hormisdas  II.,  his  acczssion,  138 ; 
his  character  and  reign,  139;  his 
administration  of  justice,  140;  his 
relations  with  Cabul,  141  ; his 
coins,  ib. ; his  death,  143 
Hormisdas  HI.,  seizes  the  Persian 
throne,  311  ; defeated  and  de- 
throned, 312;  his  coins,  328,  329 
Hormisdas  IV.,  accession  of,  459; 
his  tyranny,  460,  467  ; I’enews  the 
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Lazic  vrar,  4(>!) ; insults  Baliram, 
ib.  ; general  revolt  against  him, 
470,  471 ; bis  deposition  and  death, 
47 ’2,  47o;  his  personal  character, 
47d  ; his  coins,  ih. 

Ilorinisdas,  Persian  prince,  IIG;  his 
war  with  Narses,  110  sq. ; sum- 
mons foreigners  to  his  aid,  117 ; 
worsted  by  Narses,  ib. 

Ilorinisdas,  Persian  prince,  insulted 
and  imprisoned  by  the  nobles,  142 
sq.  ; takes  refuge  with  Constan- 
tine, 149  ; commands  Homan 
legions,  194,  201  ; sent  to  treat 
with  people  of  Perisabor,  207 
Hormuz,  victory  of  Artaxerxes  at,  37 
Hormuz,  Persian  general,  defeated 
by  Kuled,  5o2 

Hormuzan,  satrap  of  Susiana,  501 ; 
his  battles  with  the  Moslems,  509, 
570;  turns  Mohammedan,  570 
Howorth,  II.  H.,  cited  (note)  341 
Huns,  distinct  from  Ephthalites, 
295 ; allies  of  Isdigerd  II.,  301 ; 
threaten  Home,  307 ; danger  from, 
421 

Jlvde  (de  Relif/ione.  Persarum)  cited 
(7iotes)  00,  037,  055 
Hvpatius,  Homan  general,  357,  358, 
359 

Hyrcania,  Persian  province,  297,  317, 
498 


IBEHIA,  important  position  of, 
133;  ceded  by  Narses,  135;  in- 
vaded by  Sapor,  240  ; by  the 
Homans,  248  ; revolts  from  Persia, 
320  ; subdued  by  the  Persians,  322, 
300 ; renewed  troubles  in,  305 
Idatius  (Ch'onicle)  cited  (note)  259 
‘ Immortals,’  Persian,  290,  371,  052; 

defeated  by  the  Homans,  372 
Indo-Scyths,  their  po-wer  and  wealth, 
141  ; allies  of  Sapor  II.,  101 
Indra,  Zoroastrian  demon,  032 
Infantry,  Persian,  052 
Inscriptions,  Persian,  32,  sq.,  71,  93, 
94,  201,  202,  2(i3,  027,  028,  038 
(see.  Sculptures,  Coins) 

Irak',  province  of  Persia,  439 
Iran,  desert  of,  19 

Irving,  W.,  cited  (notes)  552,  555, 
505,  500,  570,  577 


JAL 

Isaac,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  277, 
291,  293 

Isdigerd  I.,  his  accession,  209  ; his 
peaceful  reign,  271  ; made  guardian 
of  Theodosius,  272  ; favours  the 
Christians,  275 ; .persecutes  the 
Magians,  ib. ; encourages  massacre 
of  the  Christians,  270 ; sanctions 
their  extirpation  in  Armenia,  ib. ; 
his  coins,  278  ; his  character,  279; 
strange  story  of  his  death,  280, 
281 

Isdigerd  II.,  succeeds  Varahran  V., 
301 ; declares  war  against  Home, 
ib. ; concludes  peace,  302 ; his 
war  with  the  Tatars,  ib.;  routs 
the  Ephthalites,  304;  his  Arme- 
nian polic}',  305  ; forces  Armenian 
chiefs  to  profess  Zoroastrianism, 
300 ; provokes  a religious  war, 
307 ; compels  the  Armenians  to 
renounce  their  religion,  308  ; his 
battles  with  the  Ephthalites,  309  ; 
liis  death  and  character,  ib.  ; his 
coins,  310 

Isdigerd  III.,  becomes  king  of 
Persia,  545 ; diiliculties  of  his 
position,  547 , 571 , 572  ; his  armies 
defeated  by  the  Moslems,  550,  551 , 
552,  553,  555,  557,  558—502,  507- 
5/  0,  573, 574;  abandons  Ctesiphon, 
504;  transfers  his  court  succes- 
sively to  Holwan,  505,  to  Hei, 
508,  and  to  jMerv,  575;  takes  the 
offensive  against  f he  Moslems,  572  ; 
destruction  of  his  power,  574 ; his 
death,  575;  his  character,  570 
sq. ; his  coins,  577,  578 

Isdigunas,  Persian  envoy  to  the 
Homans,  413 

Isfahan,  province  of  Persia,  439 

IssiLS,  gulf  of,  509 

Istakr  (see  Persepolis) 

Italy,  area  of,  1 0 

Itinei'dvy  of  yi.ntomiie  cited  (notesS 
107,  515  ’ 

lyas,  king  of  I lira,  becomes  a vassal 
of  Abu-bekr,  551 


JAPAN,  Persian  general,  553 

.lalenus,  Persian  general,  553, 
55/,  503 

Jalula,  battle  of,  507 
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JamWiclius,  pliilosoplier,  173 
.Tames,  E.  B.,  cited  (note)  185 
James,  St.,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  155, 
102 

.Tebel-Karajah-dagh  mountain,  130 
Jebel-Tiir  mountain,  130 
Jerahi,  valley  of,  37 
Jerome  cited  {'notes)  158,  100,  101 
.Terujer  river,  102  {see  Mypxlonius) 
.Jerusalem,  captured  and  burnt,  504 
Jews,  their  activity,  95 ; massacre 
the  Christians,  504  *,  their  plots, 
507 

Jezireh  {see  Mesopotamia) 

Johannes  Epiphauiensis  cited  {notes) 
431-3 

Johannsen  cited  {note)  423 
John  of  Antioch  cited  {note)  78 
John  of  Malala  cited  {notes)  78,  84, 
85,  100, 199,  288,  289,  357,  301, 
302,  303.  305,  300,  307,  308,  373, 
374-378;  382,  383,  389,  410,  424 
Jornandes  cited  {notes)  122,  295 
Joseph,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  300  ; 

martyred,  308 
.Tosephus  cited  {not^  9 
Journal  Asiatique  cited  {notes)  31, 
33,  37,  02,  04,  70,  73,  93,  99,  110, 
254,  255,  201,  204,  208,  282,  284, 
298,  301,  303,  804,  300,  309,  311, 
319,  324,  347,  300,  441,  495,  498, 
500,  501,  504,  505,  507,  510,  518, 
521,  533,  537,  539,  541,  543,  545, 
507,  037,  038,  041,  042,  04/^ , 049, 
052,  050  {see  Pathanian) 

Jovian,  becomes  emperor,  229  ; con- 
ducts the  retreat  of  Julian’s  army, 
230;  harassed  by  the  Persians, 
231 ; his  troops  swim  the  Tijua'is, 
232 ; receives  envoys  from  Sapor, 
234;  sends  ambassadors  to  the 
I’ersian  kin?,  ib. ; accepts  a shame- 
ful peace,  230  ; its  terms  executed, 
237 ; his  death,  247 
.Tovians  and  Herculians,  rout  of,  230 
.Tudaism,  in  Mesopotamia,  94 
Julia  IMaiuma,  mother  of  Al.  Severus, 
40,  40 

Julian  {Or at.)  cited  {notes)  11,  153, 
154,  155,  150,  159,  100,  101,  102, 
103,  100 

Julian  the  Apostate,  assumes  the 
purple,  188,  190;  his  birth  and 
character,  191  ; his  ambition,  192; 
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prepares  to  invade  Persia,  193, 
194 ; receives  an  embassy  from 
Sapor,  195 ; his  over-confidence 
and  imprudence,  190,  198;  his 
insolence  to  Arsaces,  ib. ; his 
forces,  ib. ; marches  through 
Mesopotamia,  199 ; his  plans, 
200 ; receives  submission  of  the 
Saracens,  201  ; his  fleet,  ib.  ; his 
inarch  along  the  Euphrates,  202  ; 
speech  to  his  troops,  ib. ; obtains 
possession  of  Anathan,  203  ; leaves 
hostile  fortresses  in  his  rear,  204  ; 
barbarity  of  his  soldiers,  ib. ; 
enters  Babylonia,  205  ; his  march 
harassed  by  the  Persians,  206 ; 
besieges  Perisabor,  207 ; his 
bravery,  208 ; marches  along  the 
Nahr-Malcha,  209 ; lays  siege  to 
Maogamalcha,  210  ; massacres  the 
inhabitants,  211 ; advances  upon 
Otesiphon,  212 ; his  difficulties 
213,  214 ; crosses  the  Tigris,  215 
sq.  ; defeats  the  Persians,  216, 
217  ; declines  to  invest  Otesiphon, 
219 ; burns  his  fleet,  220 ; resolves 
to  retreat,  221 ; his  alleged  expedi- 
tion into  Central  Persia,  223 ; 
begins  his  retreat,  ib. ; followed 
by  the  Persians,  ib. ; difficulties 
of  his  retreat,  224 ; defeats^  the 
Persians,  225 ; his  forebodings, 
ib. ; attacked  at  Samarah,  226 ; 
his  death,  227,  228 ; losses  of  his 
army,  228 ; his  character,  ib. ; 
general  results  of  Julian's  war  with 
Pereia,  239 ; his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, 241  ; conduct  of  his  lieu- 
tenants Procopius  and  Sebastian, 
242;  deserted  by  the  Armenians,  ib. 

Juroipach,  fortress  of,  352 

Justin  cited  {notes)  6,  652 

Justin,  emperor  of  the  East,  361 ; 
his  relations  with  Persia,  362  sq. ; 
his  war  with  Kobad  I.,  367  ; his 
death,  ib. 

Justin,  emperor,  nephew  of  Justinian, 
428 ; sends  an  embassy  to  the 
Turks,  ib. ; renounces  peace  with 
the  Persians,  430 ; his  abdication, 
432 

Justin,  Roman  general,  417,  418. 

Justinian  becomes  emperor,  367  ; 
his  instructions  to  Belisarius 
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P,G8 ; concludes  peace  with  Chos- 
roes  I.,  382  sq. ; success  of  his 
anus  iu  Europe,  383 ; attacked 
hy  Ohosroes,  387 ; accepts  Chos- 
roes’  terms  of  peace,  394  ; re- 
nounces the  treaty,  305 ; his 
troops  defeated  hy  the  Persians, 
403 ; concludes  a truce  with 
Chosroes,  404  ; violates  it,  405 ; 
takes  the  Lazi  under  his  protec- 
tion, 407 ; again  negotiates  with 
the  Persians,  413 ; concludes 
peace,  419  ; its  terms,  420 
Justinian,  Homan  commander  in  the 
East,  433,  434 ; invades  Pers- 
armenia,  434 ; defeated  hy  Tam- 
chosro,  435 

ADESIYEII  {see  Oadesia) 

Kaled,  the  ‘ sword  of  God,’ 
549,  550 ; his  conquests,  550, 
551,  552 

Kaled,  son  of  Orfuta,  557,  558 
Kanats,  irrigation  by,  19,  22 
Kadses,  claims  the  Persian  crown, 
379;  rejected,  380 
Kasr-i-Shirin,  battle  of,  5G8 
Katulphus,  chief  of  the  Ephthalites, 

. 427 

Kazerun,  city  of,  90 
Keuneseriu,  taken  by  Chosroes  II., 
502 

Kerkesiyeh  {see  Oircesium) 

Kerman,  position  of,  17  ; conquered 
by  Artaxerxes  L,  3G 
Kermanshah,  inscriptions  at,  2G1 
Khabour  river,  119,  132,  154,  235 
Khatoun,  Ephthalite  queen,  297 
Khazars,  their  first  war  with  Persia, 

341  sq. ; defeated  by  Kobad  I., 

342  ; massacred  by  Chosroes,  422  ; 
invade  Armenia,  4G7  ; ally  them- 
selves with  the  Homans,  517 ; 
their  defection  from  Ileraclius,  520 

Kherzan  {see  Arzanene) 

Khorassan,  invaded  by  Ephthalites, 
29(t,  309 

Khosru-sum,  Persian  general,  5G8. 
Khshathra-vairya,  Zoroastriau  god, 
()30 

Khush-newfiz,  king  of  the  Ephtha- 
lites, 312 ; adopts  the  cause  of 
I’erozes,  ib. ; tricked  by  the  Great 


KOB 

King,  31G;  retaliates,  317;  his 
war  with  Persia,  ib. ; entraps  the 
Persian  armjq  318 ; concludes 
peace  with  Perozes,  ib. ; attacked 
by  Perozes,  324 ; defeats  Perozes 
by  a stratagem,  325,  32G ; con- 
cludes a treaty  with  Balas,  332 ; 
aids  Kobad  I.  to  obtain  the  Per- 
sian throne,  339 
Khuzistan  {see  Susiana) 
Kileh-Sherghat,  on  Tigris,  132 
‘King  of  Kings,’  title  assumed  by 
Odenathus  on  his  coins,  90 
Kinueir  {Persian  Empire^  cited 
{notes)  18,  19,  20,  22,  521 
Kobad  I.,  son  of  Perozes,  335 ; revolt 
of,  ib.;  takes  refuge  with  the  Eptha- 
lites,  ib. ; succeeds  to  the  throne, 
339 ; holds  it  as  tributary  of  the 
Ephthalites,  340;  grows  jealous  of 
his  vizir,  ib. ; his  war  with  the 
Khazars,  341  sq. ; his  victory, 
342 ; becomes  a proselyte  of 
Mazdak,  344 ; supports  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Commune,  345 ; deposed 
and  imprisoned,  34G  ; escapes  and 
takes  refuge  with  the  Ephthalites, 
347  ; recovers  his  throne,  348  ; 
second  reign,  350  sq. ; his  quarrel 
with  Home,  352  sq. ; causes  of  it, 
353 ; his  resources,  354 ; invades 
Roman  Armenia,  355 ; besieges 
Amida,  ib. ; captures  the  city  and 
slaughters  its  inhabitants,  35G ; 
surprises  and  destroys  a Homan 
army,  358  ; concludes  peace  with 
the  Homans,  3G0;  war  with  the 
Ephthalites,  ib. ; negotiates  with 
Justin,  3G1 ; his  strange  proposal, 
363 ; his  sons,  ib. ; massacres  the 
Mazdakites,  3G5;  his  second  Ro- 
man war,  3G7  sq. ; sends  an  ex- 
pedition against  Antioch,  374  sq. ; 
into  Mesopotamia,  37G;  his  death, 
377 ; bequeaths  his  crown  to 
Chosroes  I.,  ib. ; his  reign  and 
character,  ib. ; his  coins,  378 
Kobad  II.,  his  accession,  533; 
puts  his  father  to  death,  ib. ; 
makes  overtures  of  peace  to  Ilera- 
clius, ib. ; his  letter  to  the 
Homan  emperor,  534 ; his  treaty 
with  Ileraclius,  535 ; his  popular 
acts,  53G ; massacres  the  sous  of 
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Cliosroes  II.,  537 ; his  remorse 
and  death,  530;  length  of  his 
reign,  540 ; his  coins,  ih. 

Ivobad,  son  of  Zames,  380 

Koss-en-natek,  on  'Western  Euphra- 
tes, 554 

Koum,  province  of  Persia,  439 

Koushans,  the,  defeat  Perozes,  320  ; 
defeated  l)v  Sinhat,  498 

Kufa,  founded  by  the  Moslems, 
564;  liead-quarters  of  Sa’ad,  570 

Kurdistan,  ravaged  by  the  Homans, 
430,  451 

Kurdiyeh,  sister  of  Bahram-Ohobin, 
498 

Kurds,  like  Persians,  24  ; in  Bom  an 
service,  184 

Kurs,  a Scythian  in  the  Boman  ser- 
vice, 434 ; captures  Chosroes’ 
camp  and  baggage,  ib. ; ravages 
Kurdistan,  436 

Kutais,  city  of  Lazica,  413,  414,  417 


LACTANTIUS  cited  (notes)  80, 
87,  119,  130 

Lampridius  cited  (notes)  41,  43, 
44-40,  48 ; his  credibility,  45 
Laris  tan,  10 

La-sdird  cited  (notes)  87,  129-131, 
i45,  154,  158,  231,  232,  514,  028, 
047 

Lazi,  become  allies  of  the  Bomans, 
405 ; revolt  Bom  Persia,  406  ; 
their  alienation  from  Borne,  410 
Lazic  wars,  390  sq.,  407,  415  sq., 
409 

Lazica,  account  of,  390  sq. ; surprise 
and  capture  of  a Persian  army  in, 
409  ; abandoned  by  the  Persians, 
ib.  ; again  subjected  by  the  Per- 
sians, 413;  suspension  of  hostilities 
in,  419  (see  Lazi,  Lazic  Wars) 

Le  Beau  cited  (notes)  153,  341, 
342,  345 

Lebtarikh  cited  {note)  32 
Legion,  composition  of  Constantine’s, 
175 

Leontius,  Boman  commander  in  the 
East,  501 

Libanius  cited  (notes)  14^,  149, 

153,  155,  150, 158,  159,  100,  101, 
194,  195,  200,  205,  207,  210,  211, 
213,  217,  220,  221,  227,  243 


MAL 

Licelarius,  Boman  general,  307 
Lilius,  envoy  of  Phocas,  500 
Litarbi,  Syrian  city,  199 
Loftus  (Chalckea  4'*  Susiana)  cited 
33,  92,  103,  550,  027,  031 
Longperier  cited  (notes)  07,  08,  09, 
94,  99,  252,  203,  278,  310,  328, 
331,  338,  349,  453,  454,  531, 
041 

Lucilianus,  count,  102,  202,  200 
Lucius  Verus,  emperor,  41 
Lucullus,  Boman  general,  154 
Lydus,  Johannes,  cited  (notes)  352, 
353,  357,  301,  303,  389 


'jl/rABOG,  native  nam-e  of  Iliera- 
i-VL  polis,  502 

Ma^oudi  (the  Arabia.n  historian) 
cited  (notes)  32,  00,  04,  73,  74, 
100,  102,  103,  108,  110,  138, 
195,  143,  140,  254,  255,  260,  204, 
275,  282,  294,  297,  298,  300,  309, 
320,  336,  346,  347,  350,  420,  438, 
442,  450,  459,  400,  405,  408,  478, 
480,  482,  487,  488,  495,  524,  520, 
527,  528-530,  533,  539-545,  548, 
554,  550,  559,  502,  004,  040,  042 
Macrianus,  invested  with  command 
against  Sapor,  80 ; betrays  the 
Boman  army,  81  ; assumes  the 
purple,  ib. 

Macriuus,  defeated  by  the  Parthian 
king,  Artabanus,  14, 39  ; his  treaty 
with  Artabanus,  09 
Magi,  a priest  caste,  8,  10,  55; 
associated  in  the  government,  00 ; 
persecuted  by  Isdigerd,  275; 
massacre  the  Christians,  270; 
massacred  by  Darius  Ilystaspis, 
030 ; their  priesthood,  037,  038, 
039 

Magian  hierarchy,  its  place  in  Par- 
thian governmental  system,  8 ; 
restored  by  Artaxerxes,  57 
Magnentius,  emperor,  105,  179,  190 
^lagophonia,  annual  festival,  030 
Mah-sabadau,  district  of,  508 
Malala  (see  John  of) 

Malcolm  (Hist,  of  Persia)  cited 
(notes)  18,  34-37,  00,  01-03,  74— 
70,  87,  91,  92,  100,  103,  104,  107, 
114,  130,  139,  143,  144,  145,  201, 
205,208,  279,281,  290,  297,  299, 
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023,  027,  301,  042,  343,  4G0,  491, 
554,  575,  577 

jMamigoiiians,  the  Ariuenian,  019 

Maui,  the  heresiarch,  90-,^  his  reli- 
gious preteusioDS,  97 ; rejected  by 
Sapor,  98 ; quits  Persia,  ih. ; re- 
turns, 102;  his  followers,  ib. ; his 
death,  103 

Manichees,  doctrines  of,  98 ; their 
religious  propaganda,  104;  persecu- 
tion of,  ib. 

Manizeu,  revolt  of,  74;  betrayed  by 
his  daughter,  75 

Manuel,  excites  a rebellion  of  the 
Armenians,  250  ; sends  an  embassy 
to  Artaxerxes  II.,  ib.  ; his  treaty 
with  the  Persians,  257  ; massacres 
the  Persians,  258 ; his  war  with 


Artaxerxes,  ib  ; death  of,  ib. 
Maogamalcha,  besieged  by  J ulian, 
210  ; its  fall,  211 ; massacre  of  its 
inhabitants,  ib. 

Marauga,  battle  of,  224,  225 
Marciau,  emperor,  refuses  to  aid  the 
Armenians,  307 

Marcian,  prefect  of  the  East,  431 
Marcellinus  {Chron.')  cited,  259,  287, 
301,  302,  356,  357,  389 
!Mardin,  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  502 
Marsyas,  Greek  myth  of,  142 
Martinus,  Roman  general,  417,  418 
Martyropolis,  Roman  fortress,  368, 
376;  besieged  by  the  Persians, 
377 ; occupied  liy  the  Persians, 
466  ; ceded  to  the  Romans,  482  ; 
taken  by  Ileraclius,  514 
3Iarutha,  bishop,  275 
IMaruzas,  defeated  by  the  Romans, 


465 


Mashita  palace,  584, 588,  043  ; plans 
and  description  of,  593-597  sq., 
618 

Masius,  mountain,  130,  175,  199, 
200,  361 

Masrouq,  king  of  Yemen,  425 
Massagetm,  invade  Persia,  165  ; their 
bravely  at  Daras,  370,  371 
IMathiai  cited  (note)  448 
Maurice,  Roman  commander,  436 ; 
ravages  the  Persian  provinces,  ib. ; 
renews  the  war  with  Persia, 
461  ; advances  against  Otesiphon, 
ib. ; defeats  the  Persians,  462 ; 
becomes  emperor,  ib. ; determines 


MES 

to  aid  Chosroes  II.,  481 ; deposed 
and  murdered,  500 
Maximin,  emperor,  75 
Maximus,  Roman  envoy  to  Varah- 
ran  V.,  289 

Mazdak,  the  communistic  prophet, 
342  ; his  teaching,  343 ; converts 
Kobad  I.  to  his  views,  344;  his 
pretended  miracle,  ib. ; seized  and 
imprisoned,  346 ; liberated  by  his 
followers,  ib. ; progress  ot^  his 
opinions  checked,  352  ; conspiracy 
of  the  Mazdakites,  365 ; his  fol- 
lowers massacred,  365,  381 ; and 
tinally  exterminated,  439 
Mebodes,  Kobad’s  vizir,  377,  379 
Mebodes,  Persian  general,  436,  466 
Mebodes,  Chosroes’  lieutenant,  486  ; 

captures  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  ib, 

‘ Medea’s  oil,’  411  ^ 

Media,  invaded  by  Al.  Severus,  47  ; 

his  losses  there,  ib. 

Median  robe,  26 

Medina,  residence  of  Abu-bekr,  552  ; 
of  Omar,  570 

Megas,  bishop  of  Berhma,  388 
Megia,  on  Euphrates,  205 
Mekran,  298 

Melitene,  burnt  by  Chosroes,  434 
Menander  Protector  cited  (notes)  130, 
294,  419,  420,  427-430,  432,  433, 
435-437,  440,  447,  455,  461, 
462 

Meranes,  Persian  general,  224,  228 
Merdanshah,  put  to  death  by  Chosroes 
II.,  526 

Merdasas,  sou  of  Chosroes  II.,  526, 
527,  530 

Merdasht,  plain  of,  20 
Meribanes  of  Iberia,  187 
Mermeroes,  Persian  general,  372  ; 
relieves  Petra,  408  ; again  attempts 
to  relieve  it,  412  ; reconquers 
Lazica,  41 3 ; his  operations  against 
the  Romans,  414 ; his  successes 
and  death,  415 

Meroujau,  Armenian  noble,  257 
Merv,  ravaged  by  Ephthalites,  296  ; 
battle  near,  297 ; residence  of  Is- 
digerd  III.,  575 

Mesopotamia,  invaded  by  Artaxerxes, 
41;  by  Sapor,  76;  subjugated  by 
Odenathus,  89  ; overrun  by  Cams, 
110;  by  Sapor,  154;  occupied  by 
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the  Arabs,  4(57 ; ceded  to  the 
Romans,  482 

IMehaphrastus  cited  {note)  37 
Meynard,  Barhier  de,  cited  (notes) 
;507,o(57 

Mihrau,  Persian  general,  321 ; 

evacuates  Armenia,  322 
Mihran,  Pei'sian  general,  5oG 
Mihr-IIasis,  regent  of  Persia,  o41  ; 

murdered  hy  ShahrrBarz,  542 
Mi  hr-  N arses,  vizir  of  Isdigerd  II., 
303 ; fails  to  proselytize  the  Ar- 
menians, 305 

Mihr  Ahasht,  cited  (note)  628 
Milman  (History  of  Christianity, 
cited  (notes)  58,  60,  62,  05-97, 
102-104,  152,  450,472,  496 
Miudon,  defeat  of  the  Romans  at, 
368 

Mionnet  (Medaillcs)  cited  (notes)  44, 
15o 

Alir-aduris,  Persian  general,  483 
Miriades  (see  Cyriades) 

Mirkhond  cited  (notes)  100,  102, 
103,  104,  107,  114,  116,  136, 
137,  139,  140,  141,  143-146,  195, 
255,  260,  264,  265,  268,  269, 
275,  279,  282,  283,  294,  296,  297, 
298,  300,  311,  312,  313,  314,  318, 
324,  325,  326,  331,  336,  337,  339, 

' 342-344,  346-348,  350,  377,  378, 

• 395,  421,  426,  428,  437-440,  442, 

' 446,  447,  450,  452,  453,  455,  456, 
459,  460,  467,  468,  470-473,  480- 
482,  491,  495,  496,  500,  505,  520, 
526,  527,  529,  530,  533,  536-539, 
542-545,  641,  642 
Mithra,  the  sun-god,  55,  627,  632 
jNIithridates  I.,  of  Parthia,  his  con- 
quests, 5,  6,  65 

Modjmel-al-Tewarikh  cited  (notes) 
31,  37,  73,  255,  268,  282,  294, 
296,  25)8,  300,  342,  537 
Mohammed,  rise  of  his  power,  546  ; 
sends  letters  to  Ileraclius  and 
Ohosroes  II.,  ib. ; sends  an  expedi- 
tion against  Syria,  ib. ; his  death, 
548 

Mohammedan  empire,  rise  and 
growth  of,  546  sq.,  549  •,  its 
triumphs,  550,  551,  552,  553,  555, 
557,  558-562,  567-570  ; victory  of 
Nehavend  and  destruction  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  573,  574 


NAK 

Mohl  cited  (note)  62  (see  Modjmel- 
al-Tewarikh) 

INIolatzes,  Roman  officer,  390 
3Ionetary  system  of  Sassanians,  70 
Montfaucon  cited  ( 7iote)  294 
Moore  (Lalla  liookh)  cited  (note)  20 
Moors,  conquered  by  Belisarius,  383 
Mopsucrene,  Oiliciau  city,  190 
Mordtmanii  cited  (notes)  65,  66, 
102,  103,  252,  253,  262,  263,  269, 
271,  277-279,  299,  301,  310,  327, 
328,  331,  346,  347,  349,  378,  468, 
474,  530,  531,  540,  577 
Morier  cited  (note)  19 
Moseilama,  his  letter  to  Mohammed, 
549  ; defeated  and  slain  by  Abu- 
bekr,  ib. 

Moses  of  Chorene  cited  (notes)  9, 
10,  30-32,  34,  38,  39,  51,  53,  56, 
57,  61,  78,  79,  110,  112,  113,  118, 
121,  133,  152,  156,  167,  187,  198, 
206,  242-245,  247,  251,  257,  259, 
266,  267,  277,  278,  282,  283,  287, 
288,  291,  292,  293,  294,  301,  305, 
319 

Mosul,  on  Tigris,  132 
Moimdsir,  Arab  chief,  286 
Moushegli,  Armenian  ruler,  256 
Moyse  de  Kaghank  cited  (notes)  312, 
328,  510,  513,  536,  543 
Muller,  0.  (Geoyraplii  Hinore^  cited 
(note)  24 : (Fraymenta  Ilistorice 
Grcec.)  cited  (notes)  85,  124 
Muller,  Max,  cited  (notes)  56,  59, 413 
Musical  instrumeuts,  Persian,  647 
Musonianus,  Prtetorian  prefect,  170 
Mustacou,  Roman  general,  462  ; de- 
feated by  the  Persians,  462,  463 
Mygdonius,  river,  162 


j^ABDATES,  burnt  alive,  211 
1.M  Nabedes,  Persian  general,  402  ; 

defeats  the  Romans,  ib. 
Xachoragan,  Persian  general,  415 ; 
his  inactivity,  416 ; attempt  on 
Phasis,  417 ; defeated  by  Mar- 
tinus,  418 : his  losses,  ib.,  and 
punishment,  419 

Nahr-Malcha,  canal,  209,  213,  214, 
241 

Xiihr-wan,  canal  of,  524,  566 
Xaksh-i-Rajab,  sculpture  at,  91 
Xaksh-i-Rustam,  tablets  and  bas- 
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reliefs  at,  G8,  70,  02,  108,  114, 
000 

Xaonliaitya,  Persian  demon,  032 
Xarses,  his  conflict  with  Ilorniisdas, 
11(5  sq. ; his  parentag-e,  ib  ; his  ac- 
cession to  the  Persian  throne,  117  ; 
makes  war  on  Tiridates,  117  sq.  ; 
portrait  of,  118  ; his  war  with  the 
llomans,  110 ; defeats  Galerius, 
1 23 ; sends  an  envoy  to  Galerius, 
124 ; receives  a Homan  ambassador, 
127  ; concludes  peace  with  the  Ho- 
mans, 128;  his  abdication,  130  ; his 
character,  137  ; and  coins,  ib. 
Xarses,  Persian  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantins, 171,  172 

Xarses,  Yarahrau  V.’s  g-eneral,  285  ; 

shuts  himself  up  in  Xisibis,  280 
Xarses,  brother  of  Varahran  Y.,  200, 
208 

Xarses,  Homan  commander  in  the 
East,  482,  488,  400 ; revolts  and 
is  burnt  to  death,  501 
Xarseus,  Persian  general,  210 
Xazibina,  ancient  name  of  Xisibis, 
154 

Xearchus  cited  {notes)  17,  18,  10,  23 
Xedjef,  sea  of,  557 
X'ehavend,  rendezvous  of  the  Persian 
troops,  572  ; battle  of,  573,  |574, 
o7  o 

Xeocaesarea,  240 
X"ephthalites  {see  Ephthalites) 
Xestorians,  predominant  in  Persia, 
451 

Xeumann  cited  {note^  341 
Xeyriz,  lake,  20 
Xicephorium  {see  Callinicus) 
Xicephorus  Callistus  cited  {vote)  0 
Xicephoriis  cited  {notes)  505-508, 
510-512,  517,  518,  521,  522,  534, 
;535,  537,  541-543,  038 
Xicetas,  governor  of  Egypt,  505 
Xicetas,  son  of  Shahr-liarz,  541 
Xiebuhr,  H.  G.,  cited  {notes)  1,  40 
58,  78,  80,  88,  111,  124,  120,  175, 
315 

Xiebuhr,  C.,  cited  {notes)  34,  70,  02, 
547 

Xike,  daughter  of  Shahr-Barz,  541 ; 

married  to  Ileraclius’  sou,  542 
Xikhor,  Persian  governor  of  Armenia, 
333  ; negotiates  peace  with  the 
Armenians,  ib. 


OZO 

Ximrud,  on  Tigris,  132 
Xineveh,  battle  of,  522 
Xisibis,  Ihxrthian  victory  of,  14  ; bat- 
tle of,  30 ; captured  by  Sapor  I.,  70  ; 
strength  and  position  of,  154  ; be- 
sieged by  Sapor  II.,  155  ; repulses 
him,  158  ; again  besieged,  1(51  sq. ; 
bravery  of  its  defenders,  104 ; 
ceded  by  Jovian,  235 ; invested 
by  Ardaburius,  280  ; relieved,  287 
Xissa,  now  X'ishapur,  207,  303,  342 
Xoman,  Moslem  leader,  573 ; de- 
feats the  Persians  at  Xehavend,  574 
Xumerian,  successor  of  Cams,  112 
Xushizad,  sou  of  Ohosroes,  452  ; his 
revolt,  ib. 

Xymphius,  river,  402-4 

OBBAXE,  on  the  Euphrates,  303 
Obolla,  captured  by  Kaled,  552 
Ockley  {Hist,  of  Saracens)  cited 
{notes)  540-540,  552,  550,  505 
Odeuathus,  king  of  Palmyra,  84 ; 
attacks  Sapor,  85,  88  sq.  ; defeats 
the  Persians,  80  ; his  retreat,  ib.  ; 
his  titles,  and  his  death,  00 
Ollaria,  city  of  Lazica,  414 
Olvmpias,  Homan  wife  of  Arsaces, 
108 

Omar,  caliph,  557,  507,  571 
Onoguris,  Persian  fort  in  Lazica, 
414 

Orniazd,  sacred  fire  of,  0 (see  Ahura- 
Mazda  and  Zoroastrianism) 

Oroatis,  river,  10 

Orodes,  his  victory  over  Orassus,  40 
Orosius  cited  (notes)  80,  121-123, 
151,  235,  230,  255,  250,  200,  200 
Osrhoene,  district  of,  502 
Ostrogoths,  invade  Homan  empire, 
270;  defeated  by  Belisarius,  384 
Otba,  Mohammedan  governor  of  Bus- 
ra,  500  ; his  successful  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  ib. 

Ouseley  (Travels)  cited  (^lotes)  21, 

Oxus,  river,  bounded  Persia  on 
north-east,  105 ; crossed  by  Eph- 
thalites, 205;  by  the  Persians, 
207,  304  ; by  the  Ephthalites,  300  ; 
dried  up,  314  ; crossed  by  the 
Turks,  407 

Ozogardana,  on  Euphrates,  205 
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PAOATUS  (l\ine(j.')  cited  (nole) 
251) 

Palash  {see  Balas) 

Palestine,  tlireatened  by  Chosroes  I., 
400 ; plague  in,  401  ; invaded  by 
Shalir-Barz,  500  ; conquered,  504 ; 
surrendered  by  tiroes,  535 
Palmyra,  Idugdoni  of,  80,  90  {see 
Odenathus,  Zenobia) 

Panites  {see  Priscus) 

Papak,  reputed  father  of  Artaxerxes, 
•32  ; his  rank,  35  (see  Babek) 

Para,  son  of  Arsaces,  245  ] takes  re- 
fuge with  the  Boinans,  240  •,  pro- 
claimed king  of  Armenia,  ib.  •,  death 
of,  250 

Parbe,  Lazare,  cited  {notes')  269,  319- 
323,  333,  334,  336,  345,  656 
Parsees,  their  religion,  622 
Parthians,  their  empire,  5,  6 ; their 
treatment  of  the  Persians,  6,  7 ; 
principle  of  their  government,  7 ; 
status  of  the  Magi,  8;  their  re- 
ligion, ib. ; their  rule  in  Persia, 
10  ; their  ethnic  character,  11 ; 
ask  aid  from  Home,  ib.  ; decline 
of  their  military  poNver,  ib.  ; their 
Avant  of  culture,  ib.  •,  their  wars 
Avith  Pome,  12;  Persians  revolt 
from,  ib. ; their  incapacity  in 
sieges,  44 ; decay  of  art  under,  67 
Parviz  (see  Ohosroes  II.) 

Pasargadae,  ancient  capital  of  Persia, 
20,  579 

Taschdl  Chronicle  cited  {notes)  148, 
155,  104,  302,  367,  501,  504,  505, 
518,  519,  524-527,  533-535 
■ Patkanian  cited  {notes)  39,  7*‘>,  137, 
190,  206,  251,  255,  201,  204,  284, 
298,  .301,  303,  304,  300,  309,  311- 
31.3,  319,  324,  331,  334,  335,  330, 
347,  300,  483,  484,  495,  498,  500, 
501,  502,  503,  504,  .505,  500,  510, 
511,  513,  518,  .521,  .5-3.3,  5.37,  5.39, 
.541-.545,  037,  038,  041,  042,  047, 
649,  552,  050 
Patricius  (see  Peter) 

Pa tricius,  lloman  general,  357,  358, 
359 

Patroclus,  Fr.,  cited  {note)  397 
Pearls,  of  Persian  Gulf,  23 
PehleA’i,  language  of  Sassauians,  .59 
I’elusium,  plague  at,  401  ; taken  by 
Persians,  504 


PER 

Perisabor,  position  of,  207  ; besieged 
by  Julian,  208  ; its  surrender,  ib. 
captured  by  Kaled,  552 

Perozes,  son  of  Isdigerd  II.,  312  ; 
defeats  Ilormisdas  and  becomes 
king,  ib.  ; recovers  Albania,  313  ; 
his  reign,  ib. ; his  Avar  Avith  the 
Ephthalites,  310  sq. ; his  duplicity, 
ib. ; renews  the  war,  .317 ; en- 
trapped by  the  Ephthalites,  ib. ; 
does  homage  to  the  Ephthalite  king, 
318;  persecutes  the  Armenian 
Christians,  319  ; his  troops  defeated 
by  the  Armenians,  321 ; renews  the 
Avar  Avith  the  Ephthalites,  323 ; his 
forces,  324 ; his  sophistry,  ib.  ; 
defeated  by  the  Ephthalites,  326  ; 
his  death  and  character,  326,  .327  ; 
his  coins  and  vase,  328,  329 

Perozes  the  Mihran,  .368 ; attacks 
Belisarius,  369 ; his  letters  to 
Belisarius,  369,  370 

Persarmenia,  made  a Persian  pro- 
vince, 293  ; invaded  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  366,  434 

Persepolis,  20,  48;  bas-relief  at,  25; 
becomes  the  capital  of  Persia,  48,. 
212,  643 

Persia,  its  religion  under  the  Grmco- 
Macedonians  and  Parthians,  8 ; 
prevalence  of  Zoroastrianism  in,  9 ; 
Parthian  rule  over,  10;  national 
religion  of,  ib. ; situation  and  size 
of,  16, 17  ; climate  and  soil  of,  17, 
18  ; mountain  tract  of,  18,  19  ; 
great  desert  of,  ib. ; lake  basins, 

20,  21 ; productions  of  ancient, 

21,  22,  23,  24;  inhabitants,  24*, 
administration  of  Artaxerxes,  62, 
sq. ; rcA'iA'al  of  art  in,  08 ; coinage, 
6‘.) ; invaded  by  the  Bomans,  40, 
47,  109;  civil  war  in,  110  ; pro- 
A’inces  ceded  to  Borne,  129  sq. ; 
insurrection  of  nobles,  143 ; con- 
dition of  under  Sapor  II.,  144  sq. ; 
inA'aded  by  the  Massagetae,  105; 
tribes  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  109; 
invaded  by  .Julian,  201 ; increase 
of  Christianity  in,  275;  troubles 
after  death  of  Isdigerd  I.,  282, 
283 ; invaded  by  the  Ephthalites» 
290  ; Avar  of  succession  in,  312  ; 
terrible  famine  in,  313  sq. ; dis- 
graceful treaty  Avith  the  hlphtha- 
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lites,  032  ; war  with  the  Khazars, 
041  sq. ; Communism  in,  040 ; 
general  insurrection  in,  ib ; Eph- 
thalite  invasion  of,  350  j invaded 
bv  the  Turks,  428,  407  ; adminis- 
tration of  Ohosroes  I.,  438;  peril- 
ous position  of,  407 ; extent  of 
empire  under  Ohosroes  II.,  500 ; 
terrible  pestilence  in,  539;  rapid 
succession  of  kings,  544  (riote) ; 
anarchy  and  peril  of,  547,  503 ; 
invaded  by  the  Mohammedans,  550 
sq. ; loss  of  sacred  standard,  502  ; 
fate  of  decided,  574  ; magnihcence 
and  state  of  her  kings,  030,  040 

Persians,  under  the  Seleiicidae,  3 ; 
make  no  opposition  to  the  Par- 
thians,  0 ; causes  of  their  revolt 
from  Parthia,  10,  12,  13;  their 
literature,  13 ; physiognomy  of 
ancient,  24,  25 ; their  physique, 
25,  28  ; dress  and  manners,  26  ; 
moral  characteristics,  27 ; their 
submission  to  the  Greeks,  27, 
28 ; their  culture,  28 ; under 
the  Sassanians,  28,  20 ; superior 
to  the  Parthians,  20  ; their  method 
of  warfare,  44 ; their  custom  of 
liayiug  persons,  103, 104 ; menaced 
by  Aurelian,  107  ; cross  the  lioman 
frontier,  153  ; besiege  Amida,  176 
sq. ; their  great  losses,  181 ; harass 
Julian’s  march,  206, 210  ; defeated 
by  the  Homans,  216,  217,  224; 
assail  the  Homans  at  Samarah,227  ; 
their  losses,  228  ; routed  at  Daras, 
370  sq. ; in  Armenia,  372 ; de- 
feated by  the  Moslems,  550,  551, 
552,  5o3,  5o5,  55/,  oo8— 562,  567— 
570,  573,  574;  their  religion, 
manners,  .'cc.,  621  sq. ; costume 
of,  643,  644;  their  amusements, 
()45;  music  and  hawking,  647; 
their  weapons  and  mode  of  war- 
fare, 640 ; composition  of  their 
armies,  649  sq.,  651,  652,  653, 
654  ; their  tactics,  653 ; their 
method  of  conducting  sieges,  654; 
their  private  life,  655  ; administra- 
tion of  justice,  656;  despotism  of 
their  kings,  ib.  (see  Home,  Arta- 
xerxes,  Xc.) 

Perso-IIellenic  monarchy,  Alexan- 
der’s idea  of,  1,  2 
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Peter  Patricius  cited  (7iotes)  81,  85, 
86,  124,  126,  128,  131,  132,  171, 
172 

Petra,  besieged  by  Ohosroes  I.,  308 
by  the  Homans,  408  ; relief  of,  ib. ; 
siege  renewed,  410  sq.  ; its  stub- 
born defence,  411 ; fall  of,  412 
Phabrizus,  Persian  general,  406,  452' 
Phceak,  Persian  ambassador  to  Iler- 
aclius,  535 

Pharandzem,  wife  of  Arsaces,  245  j 
captured  by  Sapor,  246 
Pharangium,  district  of,  383 
Pharas,  leader  of  Ileruli,  370 
Phasis,  struiTirle  between  the  Homans 
and  Persians  at,  418 
Pherochanes,  lieutenant  of  Ilormis- 
das  IV.,  470 

Philip,  successor  of  Gordian,  78  ; his 
treaty  with  Sapor,  ib. 

Philippicus,  Homan  commander  in, 
the  East,  463  ; defeats  the  Persians 
at  So]achon,ib.;  invades  Arzanene, 
464 ; his  retreat,  ib. ; besieges  Mar- 
tyropolis,  466;  defeated  by  the 
Persians,  ib. 

Philos torgus  cited  (notes)  273,  285 
Phocas,  usurps  the  Homan  purple,, 
500;  burns  Narses  alive,  501 ; his 
ill  success  in  the  East,  502 ; his 
end,  503 

Phcenica  (see  Bezabde) 

Phrygia,  wasted  by  Persians,  502 
Phthasuarsas,  son  of  Kobad  I.,  364,, 
365 

Pituazes,  Persian  general,  370 
Plans  and  Views,  586,  587,  580,  503,. 

504,  505,  508,  500,  600,  601,  602 
Plate,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  137,  364 
Plato  cited  (note?)  21 
Pliny  cited  (notes)  1 30,  307 
Plutarch  cited  (notes)  130,  154 
Polybius  cited  (notes)  5,  231 
Porter,  SirH. Ker  (Travels,  cited 
(notes)  10-21,34,04,68,  70,  71^ 
01,  02,  108,  261,  300,  453,  605, 
600,  616,  018,  620,  053 
Portraits  (on  gems,  &c.),  100,  138, 
205 

Pottinger  (Travels)  cited  (note)  18 
Price  (Mohammedan  Hist.)  cited 
(notes)  550-561,  567,  568,  57H 

oi  •!,  »>/  f>,  o/  / 

Prichard,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  24,  341 
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Priscus  Panites  cited  (notes)  315-  I 
317,  318,  310,  323,  352,  353 
Probus,  emperor,  revives  the  project  | 
of  an  invasion  of  Persia,  100  ’ 

Prohus  Sicorius,  Roman  envoy  to 
Narses,  127 ; concludes  a peace, 
128  sq. 

Probus,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  497 
Probus,  Roman  governor  of  Cir- 
cesium,  480 

Procopius,  Julian’s  lieutenant,  200, 
245 

Procopius,  general  of  Theodosius,  288 
Procopius  cited  (iiotes)  85,  120,  100, 
234,  250,  2G6,  270,  272,  273,  270, 
282,  287,  204,  205,  302,  317,  318, 
323,  325,  320,  332,  330,  343,  340- 
348,  351,  353,  355,  350,  357-301, 
303-300,  371-380,  382-384,  387- 
300,  392-414,  424,  449,  452,  453, 
455 

Prosper,  count,  173 
Pulwar,  river,  20 

Purandocht,  daughter  of  Ohosroes 
II.,  538,  539  ; said  to  have  been 
married  to  Shahr-Barz,  543  ; made 
queen  of  Persia,  ib ; her  short 
reign,  544  ; coins  of,  041 
Pusey,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  023,  024 

QUEROIUS  cited  (note)  509 

Quietus,  adversary  of  Odena- 
thus,  89 

'Quintus  Curtius.  See  Curtins 


RAIIAM,  general  of  Perozes,  312, 
328 

Ram-llormuz,  city  of,  102,139,  509 
Ras-el-Ain,  taken  by  Chosroes  II., 
502 

Rawlinson,  Sir  II.,  cited  (notes)  33 
102,  448,  489,  610  511,  513,  '514, 
520,  523,  524,  550,  551 
Rei,  city  of,  508,  672,  574 
Reliefs  (see  Sculptures,  Bas-Reliefs) 
Renaudot  cited  (note)  451 
Resaiua,  battle  of,  77 
Rhazates,  Persian  general,  521  ; 
sent  against  Ileraclius,  ib. ; slain> 
522 

Rhodes,  submits  to  Persia,  500 
Rich  (Kurdistan)  cited  (note)  231 
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Rion,  river,  modern  name  of  the 
Phasis,  407 

Rocknabad,  ‘ brook  of  Hafiz,’  21 
Rodosaces,  Malik,  200 
Rome,  her  armies  in  Asia,  40 ; 
receives  ambassadors  from  Arta- 
xerxes,  42  ; troubles  in  the  empire, 
75,  112,  270,  307,  502,  600,  507, 
508 ; succession  of  weak  emperors, 
79  ; her  position  on  the  death  of 
Constantine,  151  ; licentiousness 
of  her  army,  152 ; her  frontier 
crossed  by  Sapor,  153 ; friendly 
relations  with  Persia,  200 

Her  Wars  loith  Persia,  40  sq. ; 
42,  43,  75  sq.,  100,  109,  110  sq., 
112,  119  sq.,  148  sq.,  154  sq.,  173 
sq.,  190  sq.,  249  sq.,  257  sq.,  207 
sq.,  285  sq.,  301,  303  sq.,  353,  354 
sq.,  307,  380  sq.,  395,  431  sq.,  401 
sq.,  480  sq.,  501  sq.,  509  sq. 

Her  Treaties  with  Persia,  49, 
09,  78,  79,  128,  235,  230,  238, 
259,  285,  289,  290,  301,  302,  300, 
307,  382,  383,  394,  404,  419,  420, 
535. 

Her  Victories  over  the  Persians, 
81,  83,  110,  113,  123,  187,  208, 
210,  217,  225,  230,  259,  289,  359, 
370,  393,  409,  410,  412,  418,  430, 
402,  403,  405,  400,  409,  488,  502, 
503,  505,  500,  510,  511,  513,  514, 
615,  518,  522,  524 
Her  Defeats,  47,  70,  80,  81,  120, 
123,  150,‘159,  100,  174,  175,  183, 
185,  355,  350,  358,  308,  387,  390, 
391,  392,  402,  403,414,  415,  4-32, 
435,  402,  403,  400,  480,  501,  502, 
503,  504,  505  (see  also  under 
heads  of  iknperors  of  Rome  and 
Kings  of  Persia) 

Routh  (Reliquice  Sacrce)  cited  (note) 
90 

Rufinus  cited  (note)  237 
Rufus,  Sextus,  cited  (note)  85 
Rumia,  Greek  settlement  of,  447 
Russians,  first  mention  of,  117 
Rustam,  Persian  general,  553 ; de- 
feated by  the  Moslems,  ib. ; 
assumes  the  offensive,  557  ; fights 
a four  days’  battle,  with  the  31  o- 
hanimedaus,  558-502 ; defeated 
and  slain,  502 
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SA’AD  IBX  ABI^  AVAKAS, 
Moslem  leader,  557  ; defeats  the 
Persians  at  Oadesia,  558—502 ; 
renews  the  Avar,  504 ; captures 
Ctesiphon,  505 ; his  residence  at 
Ivufa,  570  ; his  recall,  571 
Sahaisni,  50 

S.ihat,  i^^esopotanlian  city,  504 
Sahinianus,  Konian  prefect,  178 
8acfe,  the,  117 
Sacrifices,  Zoroastrian,  034 
Sahag,  king  of  Armenia,  320 ; dis- 
tinguishes himself  against  the 
Persians,  321 ; slain,  ih. 

Saif,  an  Arab  refugee  Avith  Ohosroes 
I. , 425  5 becomes  viceroy  of  Arabia, 
420 

Salban,  taken  by  Ileraclius,  514 
Sallust,  lloman  prefect,  22f) ; sent  to 
neirotiate  peace  Avith  Sapor  II., 
234 

Salmas,  tablet  at,  08 
Samarah,  battles  at,  220,  230 
Samarkand,  taken  by  Turks,  428 
Samosata,  city  on  Euphrates,  180, 
515 

Sana,  church  at,  424 
Sapoes,  a Persian  general,  430 
Sapor,  goA^ernor  of  Phages,  340 ; 
puts  Sufrai  to  death,  341 ; becomes 
A'izir,  ib. 

Sapor,  a Persian  general,  322  ; de- 
feated by  Yahan,  323 
Sapor,  son  of  Isdigerd  I.,  made 
viceroy  of  Armenia,  277 ; his 
attempt  to  seize  the  Persian  throne, 
278-,  his  assassination,  278,  283 
Sapor  I.,  son  and  successor  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  I.,  03  sq. ; his  accession, 
73  ; meaning  of  the  name,  ib. ; his 
energy,  74;  legends  of  his  mother, 
ib. ; resolves  on  Avar  Avith  Home, 
75  sq. ; obtains  possession  of 
Ilatra,  75;  attacks  the  Homan 
provinces,  70  sq. ; retreats,  77 ; 
concludes  a treaty  Avith  Home, 
78 ; his  second  AV'ar  Avith  the 
Homans,  79  sq. ; invades  the 
Homan  provinces,  80 ; captures 
Nisibis  and  Antioch,  ib. ; defeats 
the  Homans  in  Mesopotamia,  81  ; 
his  tablet  at  Darabgerd,  82  ; in- 
vades Asia  Minor  82  sq. ; his 
rapacity  and  cruelties,  83 ; receives 
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an  embassy  from  Odenatlms,  84 ; 
checked  at  Emesa,  ib. ; his  arro- 
gance, 85  ; his  retreat  harassed  by 
Odenathus,  ib.  ; his  treatment  of 
Valerian,  80  ; defeated  by  Odena- 
thus, ib.  ; his  g-reat  works,  91,  92  ; 
bas-reliefs  of,  92,  007,  008,  020  ; 
his  inscriptions  and  coins,  93,  94 
sq. ; a zealous  Zoroastrian,  95  ^ 
his  death,  99 ; his  character,  ib  ; 
his  personal  appearance,  100  ; 
colossal  statue  of,  004,  005,  041 
Sapor  II.,  his  accession,  143;  his- 
reign  and  contemporaries,  144;  his 
minority,  145  ; his  cruelties,  140  ; 
persecutes  the  Christians,  147  ; 
letter  to  him  from  Constantine, 
ib. ; resolves  on  Avar  AAuth  Home, 
148  ; his  grounds  of  quarrel,  149  ; 
iuA'ades  the  Homan  territory,  153  ; 
raises  the  Arabs  and  Armenians,, 
ib.  ; overruns  Mesopotamia,  154;, 
besieges  Nisibis,  155  ; his  repulse, 
ib.  ; his  successes,  1 50 ; makes 
Arsaces  king  of  Armenia,  157 ; 
again  besieges  Nisibis,  158  ; defeats 
Constantins,  159,  100  ; besieges 
Nisibis  a third  time,  101  ; inun- 
dates the  city,  103  ; repulse  of, 
104 ; his  Eastern  frontier  wars, 
1 09  ; his  arrogant  letter  to  Constan- 
tins, 171  ; bent  on  war  with  Home, 
173  ; invades  the  Homan  provinces, 
174,  175;  defeats  the  Homans, 
ib. ; besieges  Amida  170  sq. ; 
directs  the  assault  in  person,  180  ; 
captures  the  city  and  slaughters 
the  inhabitants,  181  ; continues 
the  campaign,  182 ; attacks  Sin- 
gara,  ib.  ; captures  Bezabde,  185 ; 
attacks  \irta,  ib ; his  successes 
against  Rome,  187 ; his  inaction, 
189  ; sends  an  embassy  to  Julian, 
195 ; disheartened  by  Julian’s 
successes,  221  ; eager  for  peace, 
222  ; pursues  the  Homans,  229  ; 
his  troops  repulsed,  230 ; negoti- 
ates Avith  the  Homans,  233,  234  ; 
his  terms  of  peace,  235 ; his  con- 
duct of  the  war  Avith  the  Homans,. 
239  ; harasses  the  Armenians,  244  ; 
seizes  and  blinds  Arsaces,  245 ; 
iiiA’ades  Iberia  and  Armenia,  240  ; 
captures  Artogerassa,  ib. ; agaim 
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prepares  for  war  with  Rome,  240  ; 
commences  hostilities,  250 ; con- 
cludes a treaty  with  the  Romans, 
251 ; his  death,  ib. ; his  coins,  252, 
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•Sapor  III.,  succeeds  Artaxerxes  II., 
250,  2G0  ; his  war  with  the  Arabs, 
ib. ; his  inscriptions  and  coins,  201, 
202,  203 ; his  death,  204 
Sarablagas,  a Persian  officer,  513 
Saracens,  allies  of  Julian,  107;  of- 
fended by  him,  231 ; harass  Jovian, 
ib.  and  "233  ; assist  Varahran  V., 
280  ; assist  Isdigerd  II.,  301  ; 
ravage  Roman  territory,  373 ; as- 
sist Kobad  I.,  374  ; solicited  by 
Justinian,  385 ; assist  Belisarius, 
300;  at  war  among  themselves, 
420  ; promise  aid  to  Maurice,  401 ; 
assist  Ileraclius,  511 
Sardis,  Anaitis  worshipped  at,  031 
Sarmatians,  in  Julian’s  army,  232 
Sarus,  battle  of  the,  515 
iSasan,  reputed  father  of  Artaxerxes, 
32 

■Sassanian,  architecture,  570  sq., 
581,  583,  585,  580,  587,  580,  500, 
501  sq.,  508,  500,  000,  001  sq., 
005  sq.,  007  sq. 

iSassanidm,  use  of  the  term,  33 ; coin- 
age of,  00 ; inscriptions  of,  71 ; fall 
of  their  power,  574 ; their  state  and 
magnificence,  030,  040 ; their  ser- 
aglio 040,  041 ; their  court,  041, 
042  ; their  palaces,  043 ; their  mili- 
tary costume,  044 ; their  amuse- 
ineuts,  045  sq.;  genealogy  of,  057 
. (see  Artaxerxes,  Sapor,  See.)  ^ 
Satala,  taken  by  Ohosroes  II.,  502 
Satraps,  government  b}q  3,  4 
Sauromaces,  king  of  Iberia,  240  ; 
banished  by  Sapor,  ib. ; restored 
by  the  Romans,  248 
•Sawad,  Persian  province,  conquered 
by  the  Mohammedans,  553 
Scinde,  said  to  have  been  ceded  to 
Varahran  A .,  208  ^ ^ ^ 

Sculptures,  Persian,  25,  04,  Ob,  / 0, 
71  sq.,  82,01,02,  108,  32i),  004, 
005,  000,  007,  008,  000,  010,  011 
sq.,  014,  048,  050_  (see  Coins,  In- 
scriptions, Bas-Reliefs) 

Scvmnia,  conquered  by  Mermeroes, 
413 


SHA 

Scyths,  Parthian,  15;  of  Affghan- 
istan,  04  ; of  Seistan,  108 
Seals,  Persian,  205,  520 
Sebaste,  Ileraclius  at,  510 
Sebastian,  duke  of  Bgwpt,  200 
Sebastian,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  241 
Sebocthes,  Persian  envoy  to  the 
Romans,  430 

Secuudinus,  duke  of  Osrhoene,  202 
Segestani,  conquered  by  Varahran 
II.,  108  ; assist  Sapor  II.,  170 
Seleucia,  on  Tigris,  213,  523. 

Seleucia,  in  Syria,  302 
Seleucidae,  their  plan  of  government, 
2,  3 ; their  tyranny,  4 ; end  of 
their  dominion,  5 

Sepeos  (the  Armenian  historian)  cited 
(notes)  110,  537,  530,  042 
Seraglio  of  Ohosroes  II.,  520;  of 
the  Sassanian  kings,  040,  041 
Serbistan  palace,  582,  583,  580, 587, 
588 

Sergiopolis,  formerly  Reseph,  407 
Sergius,  St.,  patron  of  Ohosroes  II., 
407 

Serosh  (see.  Sraosha) 

Severus,  Septimius,  occupies  the 
Parthian  capital,  12,  41  ; his  line 
of  march,  200 ; crosses  Tigris,  213 
Severus,  A., emperor,  40;  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Artaxerxes,  41 ; his  treat- 
ment of  the  Persian  envoys,  42 ; 
marches  against  Artaxerxes,  43  ; 
crosses  the  Euphrates  , 44;  his  plans, 
45 ; credibility  of  the  accounts 
of  his  campaign  in  the  East, 
45,  40  ; his  invasion  of  Persia 
40,  47 ; his  retreat,  47,  and 
losses,  48 ; results  of  his  expedi- 
tion, 40;  murdered  Iw  Maximin,  75 
Shahen,  lieutenant  of  Ohosroes  II., 
505 ; besieges  Chalcedon,  ib. ; 
defeated  by  Ileraclius,  513 ; by 
Theodore,  518  ; his  death,  ib. 
Shah-nameh,  composed,  440 
Shahpur,  ruins  of,  01,  581,  011, 012, 
043 

Shahr-Barz,  lieutenant  of  Ohosroes 
II.,  503,  543  ; captures  Damascus, 
503  ; proclaims  a holy  war  against 
the  Christians,  504;  takes  and 
sacks  Jerusalem,  ib.;  invades  Egypt 
and  captures  Alexandria,  505 ; 
defeated  by  Ileraclius,  510,  511, 
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retreats  from  the  Komans, 
/)1(3 ; persuades  the  Avars  to 
attack  Constantinople,  518 ; re- 
called from  Chalcedon,  523  ; his 
disarace,  520 : his  sons  seize  Ohos- 
roes  II.,  527 ; his  suspicious  atti- 
tude, 537  ; negotiates  with  Ilerac- 
lius,  541  ; his  rebellion,  542 ; 
seizes  the  crown,  ib. ; murdered 
bv  his  troops,  543 

Shahriar,  son  of  Chosroes  II.,  523, 
545 

8hat-el-Arab,  crossed  by  Otba,  509 
18heb-I)iz,  meaning  of,  013 
yiiehrek,  Persian  satrap,  500  ; checks 
the  Mohammedans,  ib. 

Shiraz,  plain  of,  21 ; wine,  ib. 

Shirin  (see  Sira) 

Shirwan,  city  of,  508 
Shiz,  battle  of,  480 
Shuster,  great  dyke  of,  02 ; battle 
and  siege  of,  500 

' Sidonius  Apollinaris  cited  (note')  290 
Simplicius  the  philosopher,  448 
Singarii,  battle  of,  150,  100,  101  ; 
attacked  by  Sapor  II.,  182;  its 
capture,  183 

Siujar,  modern  name  of  Singara,  158 
Sira,  wife  of  Chosroes  II.,  407,  408, 
504,  523,  520,  530,  535 
Siroes,  son  of  Chosroes  II.,  520 ; 
puts  his  father  to  death,  527 
(see  Kobad  II.) 

Sisauranon,  Persian  fort,  390,  400 
Sitha,  on  Euphrates,  205 
Sittas,  Homan  general,  372,  370 
Sixth  Monarchy  cited  (notes)  2,  4, 
8,  11,  14,  28,  40,  43,  44,  02,  07, 
75,  04,  135,  140,  150,  101,  102, 
100,102,  104,  580,  037 
Slavonians  (see  Avars) 

Smbat,  Armenian  leader,  408 ; his 
victories,  400 

Smith,  Dr.,  cited  (notes)  184,  224, 
315,  351,  423,  540 
Socrates  (Hist.  Eccies.)  cited  (notes) 
150,  105,  221,  255, '250,  273,  275, 
280,  284,  285,  280,  287,  280,  200, 
201  ' 

Sohra,  Moslem  leader;  503 
Solachon,  battle  of,  403 
Solomon,  supposed  cup  of,  454 
Sophene,  Ponian  province  on  Upper 
Tigris,  128,  131,  370 


Sophi,  the,  8 
Sophia,  empress,  432 
Sophocles  cited  (note)  030 
Sozomen'  cited  (notes)  187,  100,  200, 


070 


Spectatus,  tribune,  173 
Spenta-Armaiti,  I’ersian  genius,  030 
Spiegel  cited  (notes)  32,  03,  022, 
024,  028,  020,  030 ; his  edition  of 


the  Zendavesta,  58 
Sraosha,  Zoroastrian  genius,  028 
Standard,  Persian  national,  502,  053 
Stanley,  Dean,  cited  (note)  117 
Stilicho,  Roman  general,  271  ; his 
visit  to  the  Persian  court,  045 
St.  Martin,  .1.,  cited  (notes)  153, 108, 
200,  202,  305,  307,  308,  313,  310, 
341,  342,  343,  345,  420,  430,  483 
St.  Martin,  V.,  cited  (iiotes)  258, 
204 


Strabo  cited  (notes)  7,  8,  10,  17, 
22,  35,  55,  130,  307,  031,  032, 
035,  037,  038 

Suania,  Caucasian  tract,  413,  400 
Subzawur,  river  of,  10 
Suidas  cited  (note)  140 
Sukhra,  Persian  general,  332 ; his 
treaty  with  the  Ephthalites,  ib. ; 
Kobad  I.’s  vizir,  340;  his  death, 
341 


Sunicas,  Massagetic  chief,  370,  371 
Surena,  the,  210,  234 
Suron,  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
387 

Susiana,  adjoined  Persia,  10 ; towns 
built  in,  130 

S^  meon,  archbishop  of  Seleiicia, 
14/ 

S}mcellus  cited  (yiotes)  80,  254, 
330,  340,  347 

Synesius,  bishop,  cited  (note)  274 
Syria,  invaded  by  the  Persians,  375 
Syrians,  teraphim  worship  of  the 
ancient,  0 


T 


(see  Oroatis) 
cited  (notes)  7,  34, 


AB,  river 
Tabari 

43,  04,  73-75,  88,  02,  100, 
114,110, 


254-255 
270,  281', 
200-300, 
324,  327, 


143-145,  105,  100, 
200,  204,  205,  208, 
282,  283,  285,  280, 
300,  311-315,  318, 
331,  332,  335-337, 


30, 

104, 

222 

200’ 


330- 
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351 , 3G3,  378,  305,  421-420,  437, 
438,  440-44(3,  440,  400,  407-473, 
478,  470,  481-484,  487-400,  405, 
400,  408,  500,  508,  520,  527,  528, 
520,  530,  533,  534,  530-530,  541- 
575,  004,  014,  010,  040,  041 
TaLaristan,  Persian  province,  207, 
408,  572 

Tablets  {see  Sculptures,  Coins,  In- 
scriptions) 

Tacitus,  emperor,  100 
Tacitus  cited  {notes)  53,  134  141 
Tactics,  Persian  military,  053,  054 
Tablit-i-Bostan,  sculptures  at,  &c.  04, 
08,  508,  012  sq.,  018,  027, 030,  043, 
044,  045 

Taldit-i-Khosru  palace,  505,  500, 
581,  583,  584,  501,  502,  503 
Taleqau,  city  of,  312  ^ 

Talmud,  tlie  Babylonian,  05 
Tamcbosro,  Persian  g-eneral,  435; 
defeats  tbe  Bomaus,  ib.  ; defeated 
by  Maiu’ice,  402 

Tamsapor,  satrap  of  Adiabene,  170 
Taric,  Persian  god  of  darkness,  032 
Tarikh-Kozideh,  cited  {iwte)  32 
Tatars,  Isdigerd’s  war  with  the 
Transoxianian,  303  ; Justin  applies 
to  the  Crimean,  300  {see  Ephtha- 
lites) 

Taurus,  passes  of,  82 
Tayer  {see  Thair) 

Tekrit,  town  on  Tigris,  185,  508 
Telephis,  Boman  tort  in  Lazica,  414 
Temanites,  tribe  of  Arabs,  defeated 
by  Sapor  II.,  140 

Terentius,  duke,  invades  Iberia,  248, 
Tewarikh  {see  Modjmel  and  Zeenu^ 
Texier  cited  {notes)  01,02,03,583 
005-012,  020,  053 

Thair,  takes  Ctesiphon  by  storm,  14o 
Themistius  {Orat.)  cited  172 
Theoctistus,  Boman  ollicer,  300 
Theodore,  brother  of  Ileraclius,  518, 
535;  defeats  Shaken,  518 
Theodoret  cited  {notes)  147,  155, 
102,  237,  273,  275,  270,  284,  288, 
302 

Tlieodoric,  Boman  general,  4(>1 
Theodosiopolis,  position  of,  2b/  ; 
besieged  by  \arahran  ^ 2b8; 

defended  bv  its  bishop,  ib. ; sur- 
rendered to  the  Pei-sians,  355  ; 
restored  and  strengthened  by  the 


TIM 

Bomans,  301  ; taken  by  Chosroes 
II.,  502 

Theodosius  I.,  reign  of,  258 ; his 
treaty  with  Persia,  250 ; refuses  to 
aid  Chosroes  of  Armenia  against 
the  Per-sians,  207. 

Theodosis  II.,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Isdigerd  I.,  272 ; brought 
up  by  Antioch  us,  273  ; falls  under 
influence  of  Pulcheria,  ib. ; refuses 
to  deliver  Christian  refugees  to  Ya- 
rahran  Y.,  284;  his  causes  of  quar- 
rel with  Yarahran,  285  ; his  peace 
with  Isdigerd  II.,  302,  352,  301 
Theodosius,  son  of  Ileraclius,  542 
Theodosius,  son  of  Maurice,  mur- 
dered by  Phocas,  500 
Theophanes  cited  {notes)  143,  158, 
272,  373,  275,  270,  270,  280, 
284,  285,  287,  200,  204,  208, 
331,  332,  330,  341,  343,  347,  353, 
355-357,  350,  300,  302-304,  307, 
373,  380,  400,  427,  420,  431,  432, 
434,  404,  400,  470-473,  470,  480, 
485,  400,  405,  500-;503,  505,  500, 
500-528,  530,  534,  535,  543,  545, 
043,  048 

Theophylact  of  Siniocatta  cited 
{notes)  420—437, 450-47 3, 47 8-405, 
408-521,  502,  010 
Thessalonica,  massacre  of,  270 
Thilutha,  town  on  Euphrates,  204 
Thirl  wall.  Bp.,  cited  (note)  1 
Thomas  {Xurnismatic  C/u'onicle) 
cited  (r^otes)  30,  05,  00,  70,  07, 
102,  141,  251,  201,  205,  200,  277, 
284,  300,  313,  378,  454,  471 , 474, 
401,  532,  540,  577,  578,  018  ^ ^ 
Thomas  of  ^laraga  cited  (note)  537 
Thrace,  ravaged  by  the  Avars,  508, 
510  {see  Avars) 

Tiberius,  count,  nominated  Ciesar,  432; 
makes  overtures  of  peace  to  Chos- 
roes I.,  434;  attempts  to  negotiate 
with  Ilormisdas  lY.,  400  ; his 
death,  402 

Tiflis,  siege  of,  517,  518 
Tigranes,  Persian  leader,  210 
Tigris,  passage  of  by  Julian,  215,  210 
Tillemont  cited  (notes)  120,  147, 
155,  100,  101,  103,  104,  223,  230, 
270,  271,  273,  274,  303 
Timesitheus,  his  operations  against 
Sapor,  77 
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Tirauus,  king  of  Armenia^  152,  150  ; 

captured  by  Sapor  II.,  ib. 

Tiridates,  son  of  Ohosroes,  king  of 
Armenia,  53  ; supported  by  Diocle- 
tian, 112  sq. ; defeats  the  rersians, 
113  sq. ; attacked  by  Narses,  117  ; 
his  liight,  118 ; restored  by  Gale- 
rius,  123  ; becomes  a Christian 
and  persecutes  the  idolaters,  152 
Tistrya,  Persian  deity,  629 
Tokaristan,  region  adjoining  Bactria, 
312 

Toleicha,  Moslem  leader,  558 
Torna,  canal  of,  523 
Trajan,  emperor,  12,  192,  194,  205, 
213,  219,  310 
Trajan,  count,  249 
Trebizond,  Heraclius  at,  510 
Tribunus,  physician,  449 
Tristram,  Canon,  cited  (notes)  507, 
584,  587,  594,  595,  596,  597,  598 
Tur,  Noman  at,  573 
Turks,  assist  Chosroes  I.,  422  ; quar- 
rel with  Persians,  427 ; conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  428 ; 
attack  Persia,  428,  467  ; defeated 
by  Bahram,  468 ; by  Smbat,  499 
Tyre,  plot  to  massacre  the  Christians 
of,  507 

Tzani,  assist  Isdigerd  II.,  301 ; con- 
quered by  Justinian,  385 
Tzath,  king  of  Lazica,  362,  416 


UR,  Persian  fortress,  237 
Uranius,  sophist,  449 
Ursicinus,  Roman  prefect,  178 
Usbegs,  of  Oxus  region,  165 


YADOMAIR,  ex-king  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  249 

Yagabanta,  battle  of,  250 
Vahan,  the  Mamigonian,  abjures 
Christianity,  319 ; his  remorse, 
320 ; heads  the  Armenian  insur- 
gents, ib. ; defeats  the  Persians, 
321,  322 ; defeated  in  turn,  321, 
322  ; recovers  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, 322 ; concludes  a treaty 
with  the  Persians,  333 ; received 
with  favour  at  the  Persian  court, 
335  ; made  governor  of  Armenia, 
336 ; again  rebels,  345 


VAR 

Vakhtang,  king  of  Iberia,  320 ; his 
treachery,  321 ; flies  to  Colchis, 
322 

Valakhesh  (see  Balas) 

Valarsaces,  Armenian  prince,  256, 
257 

Yalens,  emperor,  144,  246;  his  war 
with  Sapor  II.,  249  sq. 

Valentinian,  emperor,  247 
Valerian,  emperor,  marches  against 
Sapor  I.,  81 ; he  is  taken  prisoner, 
ib. ; his  army  betrayed,  ib. ; his 
treatment  and  death,  86,  87,  125 
Valerius  Maximus  cited  (note)  55 
Valesius  cited  (note)  129 
Van,  lake  of,  129,  514 
Vandals,  conquered  by  Belisarius, 
383 

Vaphrizes,  Persian  general,  418 
Varahran  (see  Bahram-Chobin) 
Varahran  I.,  successor  of  Hormisdas, 
102 ; puts  Mani  to  death,  103 ; 
aids  Zenobia  against  the  Romans, 
105 ; sends  gilts  to  Aurelian,  106 ; 
threatened  by  Aurefian,  107  ; his 
death,  ib. 

Varahran  II.,  his  tyranny,  108  ; sub- 
' jugates  the  Segestani,  ib. ; his  war 
with  the  Aftghans,  109  ; with 
Cams,  110;  his  armies  defeated 
by  Tiridates,  113;  his  death,  114 
Varahran  III.,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,  114;  his  short  reign, 
115 

Varahran  IV.,  successor  of  Sapor  III. 
264;  his  seals,  265,  266;  his 
triumph  over  Rome,  267 ; his 
character  and  death,  268;  bas- 
reliefs  of,  609 

Varahran  V.,  his  training,  282 ; be- 
comes king,  283 ; contest  with 
Chosroes,  ib.  ; persecutes  the 
Christians,  284 ; renews  the  war 
with  Rome,  285 ; commences  the 
campaign,  286  ; besieges  Theodo- 
siopolis,  288 ; thwarted  by 
Bishop  Eunomius,  ib. ; makes 
peace  with  Rome,  289,  290;  makes 
Artases  king  of  Armenia,  292 ; 
deposes  him,  293 ; his  war  with 
the  Ephthalites,  294  sq.;  his  sup- 
posed insanity,  296;  defeats  the 
Ephthalites,  297 ; his  coins,  298  ; 
fables  relating  to  his  reign,  ib. ; his 
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romantic  death,  29‘d;  his  character, 
300 

Varahrau-Sapor,  made  kinp,-  of  Ar-  | 
meiiia,  267 ; death  of,  276 
\Araraues  {see  Varahran  I.) 

X'araztad,  made  kiiifr  of  Armenia, 
255 ; his  treachery,  256 ; his  ex-  j 
pulsion,  ih. 

Vart,  Armenian  chief,  336 
V'artan,  leader  of  Armenian  insur- 
gents, 307  i 

V*artan,  Armenian  insurgent,  430  ! 

\'asag,  the  Armenian  margrave,  305,  , 
307  ; deserts  his  countrymen,  308  | 

\"asag,  Armenian  leader,  321  ; de- 
feats the  Persians  and  is  slain,  ib. 
Vatche,  king  of  the  Albanians,  313 
Vaux,  Mr.,  cited  (notes)  574.  575, 577 
Yayu,  Persian  deity,  629  i 

Yazten,  prince  of  Iberia,  306 
Vendidad  cited  (notes)  71,  366, 

624,  625,  626,  635,  630 
A'enus,  Babylonian,  631 
Yertae,  allies  of  Sapor  II.,  160,  176, 
180 

\'ems,  emperor,  238 
Yetranio,  emperor,  165 
Yictor,  lieutenant  of  Julian,  194, 
202,  206 

Yirgil  cited  (notes)  651 
Yirta,  attacked  by  the  Persians,  185 
Yitianus,  Roman  officer,  280 
Xltraha,  Persian  deity,  620 
\'ohu-Mano,  grand  vizir  of  Ormazd, 
630,  632 

Yolageses  (see  Balas) 

A’opiscus  cited  (notes)  105,  106, 
107,  100,  110,  112 

WEIL  (Geschiehte  der  Chalifen) 
cited  (notes)  540,  558,  560 
MYstergaard  cited  (notes)  55,  58, 636 
\\nlsou  (Ariana  Antiqua)  cited 
(notes)  53,  60,  140,  141,  165,  160 
Windischmaun  cited  (notes)  631, 
632 

Witiges,  king  of  Ostrogoths,  sends 
embassy  to  Kobad  I.,  384 

XENOPHON  cited  (notes)  4,22, 
26,  43,  130,  557,  628 
Xerxes,  son  of  Kob.id,  368 


ZEU 

YAONA  cited  (notes)  623,  624, 
630,  631,  633,  634^635 
Y^ad,  tribe  of  Arabs,  260 
YYksoum,  king  of  YYmeu,  424 
YYmen,  Abyssiinan  conquest  of,  423 : 
Persian  expedition  to,  425 ; be- 
comes a Persian  province,  426 ; 
submits  to  Mohammed,  547 
Ymsdem,  He  radius  at,  523 
Y'ezdigerd  (see  Isdigerd) 

ZAB,  rivers,  470,  522,  643 

Zabdicene,  province  of  Persia 
ceded  to  Rome,  128,  130 
Zacharias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
504 

Zadesprates,  Bahram’s  lieutenant, 
483,  484 

Zagros,  chain  of,  18 ; battle  of,  487  ; 

crossed  by  Ileraclius,  533 
Zaitha,  scene  of  Gordian’s  miuder, 
78  ; Julian  at,  202 
Zamasp,  declared  Idng  of  Persia, 
346  ; his  reign,  347  ; resigns  the 
throne,  348,  his  coins,  ib. 

Zames,  son  of  Kobad,  363,  380 
Zareh,  brother  of  Perozes,  334 : 
his  revolt,  ib. ; defeated,  335 
Zaric,  Persian  god  of  poison,  632 
Zeenut-al-Tewarikh  cited  (notes) 
32,  206 

Zemarchus,  Roman  envov  to  the 
Turks,  428 

Zend,  sacred  writings  in  the,  10 ; 
Aryan  character  of,  59 ; languages 
derived  from,  ib. 

I Zendavesta,  54;  Duperron’s  transla- 
j tion  of,  58;  first  published  by 
! Arda-Yiraf,  ib.  ; Westergaard  and 
I Spiegel’s  editions  of,  ib.  ; trans- 
lated into  Pehlevi,  50  ; cited,  622. 
624,  626  ; hymns  of,  634 
Zeno,  emperor,  317 
Zeuob  de  Glag  cited  (notes)  310 
Zenobia,  defeats  Heraclianus,  00; 
defeated  and  captured  bv  Anrelian, 
105 

Zenobia,  city  on  Eliiphrates,  386 
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Order  and  Progress : 
Part  I.  Thotcghts  on  Go- 
vernment; Part  II.  Stu- 
dies of  Political  Crises. 

By  Frederic  Harrison^ 
M.A.  of  Lincoln! s Inn. 

8vo.  14s. 

Essays,  Political,  Social, 

and  Religious. 

By  Richd.  Congreve,  M.A. 

8vo.  i8j. 

Essays,  Critical  and 
Biographical,  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition.  2 vols.  crozvn  8vo.  12s. 

Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the 
Time,  contributed  chiefly 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  C>s. 

Democracy  in  America. 
By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
T ranslated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq. 

. New  Edition.  2 vols.  cro^vn  8vo.  i6s. 

On  Representative  Go- 

vernment. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,  crow?i  8vo.  2s. 

On  Liberty. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  8vo.  ;s.  6d.  crow7i  8vo.  is.  4d. 


Principles  of  Political 

Economy. 

By  folin  Stuart  Mill. 

2 vols.  8vo.  30J.  or  I vol.  crown  8vo.  ^s. 

Essays  on  someUnsettled 
Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Editio7i.  8vo.  C>s.  6d. 

U tilitarianism. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Editio7i.  8vo.  5-s'. 

A System  of  Logic, 
Ratiocinative  and  Induc- 
tive. By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Editio7i.  2 vols.  8vo.  255'. 

TheSubjection  oflVomen. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

New  Editio7i.  Post  8vo.  5^. 

Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  s Phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  princi- 
pal Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  i6s. 

Dissertations  and  Dis- 

cussions. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Ediiio7i.  '^vols.8vo.  gos.  Yoi,.lV. 
{co77ipletion)  price  loj.  6^4 
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Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  H2mian  Mind. 
By  y antes  Mill.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes, 
Ilhistrative  and  Critical. 

2 vols.  2>vo.  2Ss. 

A Systematic  Vie%v  of 
the  Science  of  yttrisprti- 
detice. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

2>vo.  iSj. 

A Primer  of  the  English 
Constittitiofi  and  Govern- 
ment. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 
Barrister -at- Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  2 vols.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  1 5-s’* 
Fol.  II.  Part  I.  price  1 2s. 

The  Institutes  of  fus- 
tinian ; with  English  In- 
troduction, T ranslation, 

and  Notes. 

By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edition.  Svo.  i8j. 

Lord  Bacons  Works, 
Collected  and  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  7 . Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  and  D.  D. 
Heath. 

New  07td  Cheaper  Edition.  ^ vols.  Svo. 
1 3-  ^3^-  6^/. 


Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including 
all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with 
a Commentary,  by  J , 
Spedding. 

7 vols.  Svo.  £4.  4s. 

The  Nicomachean  E thics 
of  A ristotle.  Newly  trans- 
lated into  English. 

By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 

Svo.  I2S. 

The  Politics  of  A ristotle; 
Greek  Text,  with  English 
Notes. 

By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A . 

New  Editio7i,  I'evised.  Svo.  iSj", 

The  Ethics  of  A ristotle ; 

ivith  Essays  and  Notes. 

By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart. 
M.A.  LL.D. 

Thh'd Editio7t.  2 vols.  Svo.  price  '^2s. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with 

A nnotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Editio7i.  Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

Picture  Logic;  an  At- 
tempt to  Popularise  the 
Science  of  Reasoning  by  the 
combincttion  of  Humoi'ous 
Pictures  with  Examples  of 
Reasoning  taken from  Daily 
Life. 

By  A.  Szuinbourne,  B.A. 

With  Woodciit  Illust7'atio7is  fro 771  Drawi/igs 
by  the  Author.  Fcp.  Svo.  p7we  ^s. 
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Elements  of  Logic. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

N^eiu  Edition.  Zvo.  loj.  6d.  cr.  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

Nnv  Edition.  %vo.  ioj".  ()d.  cr.  87/0.  4^.  6d. 

An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sa7y  Laws  of  Thought : a 
Ti^eatise  on  Pure  and 
A pplied  Logic. 

By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomsoii,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Ninth  Thousand.  Crow7i  8vo.  6«. 

A n Introduction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
ductive Method. 

By  y . D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

8vo.  I2s. 

Elements  of  Psychology, 
containing  the  Analysis  of 
the  Intellectual  Powers. 

By  y.  D.  Morell  LL.D. 

Post  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel: 
being  the  Hegelian  System 
in  Origin,  Principle,  Fo^nn, 
and  Matter. 

By  y . H.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

2 vols.  8vo.  28^. 

Sir  William  Hamilton ; 

being  the  Philosophy  of 
Perception:  an  Analysis. 
By  y . II.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

8vo.  5^. 


Ueberweg  s System  of 
Logic,  and  Histoiy  of 
Logical  DocDines. 
Translated,  with  Notes  a7id 
Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  M. A.  F.R.S.E, 

8vo.  i6s. 

The  Senses  and  the 

Intellect. 

By  A.  Bam,  LL.D.  Prof, 
of  Logic,  Univ.  Aberdeen. 

8vo.  15^'. 

Mental  and  Moral 
Science ; a Compenditim  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  loj’.  C>d.  Or 
sepa)'atcly : Part  I.  Mental  Scieitce,  6s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  4^.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ne- 
cessity; oir,  Natimal  Law 
as  applicable  to  Mental, 
Moral,  and  Social  Science. 
By  Charles  Bray. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  gs. 

Hume  s Treatise  on  Hu- 

man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose, 
M.A. 

2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Htmie  s Essays  Moral, 

Political,  and  Literary. 

By  the  same  Editors. 

2 vols.  8vo.  28j, 

***  The  above  form  a complete  atid  uniform 
Edition  of  Hume’s  Philosophical 
Works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  & 

Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
Immous  Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thomas  Btickle. 
Edited,  with  a Biographical 
Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 

3 vols.  8z'o.  £2.  1 2s.  6d. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.  . 

By  J . A.  Fro2tde,  M.A. 
formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2 vols.  crowri  8vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2 vols.  Svc.  24^. 

Lord  Macaulay  s Mis- 

cellaneous  Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s. 
People’s  Edition,  i vol.  cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulaf  s Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  a?id 
Speeches. 

Students''  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Speeches  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Macatday,  cor- 
rected by  Himself. 

People's  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

LordM aeaulaf  sSpeeehes 
on  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  1831  and  1832. 

i6mo.  is. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature, Historical  a7id 
Critical. 

By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ']s.  6d. 


CRITICAL  WORKS. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smitlis 

Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  or  ^s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smitlis 

Miscellaneous  Works. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crdwn  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

The  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Thomas  A mold, 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford. 

8vo.  *js.  6d. 

Realities  of  L visit  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Trench. 

Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed,  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  the  Seienee 

of  Language. 

By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
Cfc. 

Eighth  Edition.  2 vols.  crozun  8vo.  16s. 

Chips  from  a German 
Workshop ; being  Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology,  Hadi- 
tions,  and  Customs. 

By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
Cfc. 

3 vols.  8vo.  £2. 
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Southey  s Doctor,  com- 
plete in  One  Vohime. 
Edited  by  Rev.  y . W. 
Warte7^,  B.D. 

Square  crown  %vo,  1 2s.  6d. 

Families  of  Speech. 

Foicr  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  histihction. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition.  Croton  ?>vo.  3x.  6d. 

Chapters  07i  Language. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
F.R.S. 

New  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  5^. 

A Budget  of  Paradoxes. 
By  Augustus  De  Morgan, 
F.R.A.S. 

Reprinted,  with  Authors  Additions,  from 
the  Athenceum.  Zvo.  15J. 

Apparitions ; a Narra- 

tive of  Facts. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  AtUhor  of  ‘ The 
Trttth  of  the  Bible'  &c. 

Croton  Zvo.  price  4^'.  (id. 

Miscellajieous  Writings 
of  John  Conington,  M.A. 
Edited  by  J . A.  Symonds, 
M.A.  With  a Memoir 
by  H.  y . S.  S^nith,  M.A. 

2 vols.  Zvo.  2Zs. 

Recreations  of  a Country 

Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Series,  3J.  6d.  each. 


Landscapes,  Churches, 

and  Moralities. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croton  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Stm- 

days  and  Weekdays. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croton  Zvo.  3'S'-  6c/. 

Chaiiged  A spects  of  Lfn- 

changed  Truths. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Zvo.  3^.  6c/. 

Counsel  and  Comfort 

from  a City  P^dpit. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croton  Zvo.  3^.  6c/. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Zvo.  3^.  6c/. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croton  Zvo.  3^.  6c/. 

The  Autiimn  Holidays 

of  a Country  Parsofi. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Zvo.  3^'.  6c/. 

Sunday  A fternoons  at 
the  Parish  Church  of  a 
Scottish  Cfniversity  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Zvo.  3^.  6c/. 
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The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher in  Town  and 
Coimtry. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B, 

Crown  2>vo.  3J-.  6d. 

Present-Day  Thoughts, 

By  A.  K.  H,  B. 

Crown  8t70.  3^.  6d. 


Critical  Essays  of  a 

Comitry  Parso7i. 

By  A.  K.  H,  B. 

Crown  8vo.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of 

a Coimtry  Parson, 

By  A,  K,  H,  B, 

Two  Series^  3^.  6^/.  each. 


DICTIONARIES  and  OTHER  BOOKS  of 

REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  Founded  on  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
y ohnson,  as  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  f . Todd, 
with  numerous  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions. 

4 vols.  /^o.  jOy. 

Thesaurvis  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of 
Ideas,  and  assist  in  L iter  ary 
Composition. 

By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crown  Sz'o.  loj'.  6d, 

English  Synony7nes. 

ByE.y.  Whately.  Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition.  Fcf.  8vo.  3^. 


Handbook  of  the  English 
Language.  For  the  use  of 
Students  of  the  U niversities 
and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Schools. 

^By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  cfc.  late  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; late  Professor  of 
En  owlish  in  Lfniv.  Coll. 

o 

Lond. 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Crotvji  8vo.  6s. 

A Practical  Dictionary 
of  the  French  and  English 
Languages. 

By  Leon  Contanseau,  many 
years  French  Examiner 
for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  Cfc. 

Tost  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Contanseaii  s Pocket  Dic- 
tionary, Fixnch  and  Eng- 
lish, abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by 
the  Author. 

SqucD'e  \8mo.  3J.  6d. 
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New  Practical  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  Lan- 
guage ; Gemn an  - E ng I ish 
and  English-German. 

By  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley, 

M.A.  and  Dr.  C.  M. 

Friedlander. 

Post  %vo.  "js.  6d. 


A Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals, 
illustrative  of  the  Arts 
and  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A. 

Thh'd  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  ‘js.  6d. 

The  Mastery  of  Lan- 
guages; or,  the  Art  of 
Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically. 

By  Thomas  Prendergast. 

Second  Edition.  2>vo.  6s. 

A Practical  English  Dic- 

tionary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  T.  C.  Donkin, 

M.A. 

I vol.  post  %vo.  uniform  with  Contanseau's 
Practical  French  Dictionary. 

\In  the  press. 


IVhites  College  Latin- 
English  Dictionary ; 
abridged  from  the  Parent 
Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students. 

Medium  %vo.  iSj. 


A Latin -English  Dic- 
tionary adapted  for  the  use 
of  Middle-Class  Schools, 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square  fcp.  %vo.  3^. 


White  s Junior  Stud enf  s 
Complete  Latin  - English 
and  English- Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 

Square  12m 0.  I2s. 


Sep  irately 


English-Latin,  5J-.  6d. 
Latin-English,  qs.  6d. 


A Greek-English  Lexi- 

con. 

By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D^ 
Dean  of  Christchurch, 
and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

Sixth  Edition.  Croivn  eyto.  qfs. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and 
English,  abridged  for 
Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scotf s Greek  - English 
Lexicon. 

Fourteenth  Edition.  Square  \2n10.  qs.  6dl 


A Latin-English  Dic- 

tionary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J . E.  Riddle, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Third  Edition.,  revised.  2 vols.  epo.  42^. 


A n English-Greek  Lexi- 

con,  containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of 
good  authority. 

By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

New  Edition.  \to.  21s. 
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C D.  Yonges  New  Lexi- 
co7iy  E^iglish  and  Gixek, 
abridged  fro7n  his  larger 
Lexico7i. 

Square  \2mo.  8^.  6d. 

M'CullocJis  Dictionary, 

Pi^actical,  Theoixtical,  a7id 
Historical,  of  Co77i77ierce 
a7id  Commercial  Naviga- 

tio7i. 

Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

Svo.  6y. 

A General  Dictionary 
of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical ; forming  a com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
RR.S.E. 

Nezv  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 

\In  the  press. 


The  Public  Schools  Ma- 
nual of  Modern  Geography. 
Forming  a Coiiipanion  to 
‘ The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modemi  Geography  ’ 

By  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

[/«  the  press. 

The  Public  Schools  A Has 

of  Modern  Geography.  In 
3 1 Maps,  exhibiting  clearly 
the  more  impoidaiit  Physi- 
cal Features  of  the  Coun- 
tries delineated. 

Edited,  with  Inti'oduction, 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  quarto,  3^’.  (id.  sewed ; 5-^-  Uoth. 

The  Public  Schools  A Has 
of  Ancient  Geography. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  (Quarto.  \In  the  press. 


ASTRONOMY  and 

The  Universe  and  Hie 

Co77iing  Transits;  Re- 
searches into  and  N (■w 
Views  respecti7ig  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  • 

\Pith  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  %vo.  i6j-. 

Salurn  and  Us  Syslem. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

8vo.  with  14  Plates, 


METEOROLOGY. 

The  Transils  of  Venus ; 

A Popular  Accou7it  of  Past 
and  Coming  Ti'a7isits,f7'om 
the  first  observed  by  Hor- 
7'ocks  A.D.  1639  to  the 
Ti'ansit  of  A.D.  2012. 

By  R.  A.  Pi'octor,  B.A. 


With  20  Plates  (i2  Coloured)  and  2;  JCood- 
cuts.  Crown  8vo.  Sj’.  6d. 
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£^ssays  on  A stronomy, 
A Series  of  Papers  o?i 
Planets  and  Meteors,  the 
Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star. 
Cloudlets. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  \o  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  I2s. 

The  Moon  ; her  Motions, 
Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs.  Crcnvn8vo.  15J. 

The  Snn  ; Ruler,  Tight, 
Fire,  and  Life  of  the  P ta- 
il etaiy  System. 

By  R.  A.  P 7^0 c tor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Cr. 
Svo.  14J. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a 
Seines  of  Familiar  Essays 
on  the  Moon  and  P lands. 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the 
Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 
Suns. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition,  with  Chart  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  ys.  6d. 

Other  IV irlds  than  Ours  ; 
The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Studied  under  the  Light 
of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  \Os.  t)d. 


B rink  ley's  A stronomy. 
Revised  and pai^tly  i^e-ivrit- 
ten,  with  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  an  Appendix  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 
By  John  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 
and  F.  Brunnow,  Ph.D. 

With  49  Diagrams.  Crcnvn  Svo.  6s. 

Outlines  of  A stronomy . 

By  Sir  y . F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bald.  M.A. 

Latest  Edition',  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  Svo.  12s. 

A New  Star  A tlas,  for 
the  Library,  the  School,  and 
the  Observatory,  in  1 2 Cir- 
cular Maps  [with  2 Index 
Plates). 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Crown  Svo.  5j-. 

Celestial  Objects  forCom’^ 

mon  Telescopes. 

By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

Edition,  with  Alap  of  the  Afooii  ond 
Woodcuts.  Crcnvn  Svo.  qs.  6d. 

LargerStarAflas.fortke 

Library,  m Twelve  Cir- 
cular Maps,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.  With  2 Index 
P bates  and  a Letterpress 
In  traduction. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edition.  Small  folio,  2^s. 
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Doves  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with 
the  ordmary  Movemejits  of 
the  Atmosphere. 

Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 

M.A. 

%vo.  10^.  (>d. 

Air  and  Rain;  the  Be- 
Annings  of  a Chemical 
ClimcUology. 

By  R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S. 

Svo.  2^S. 

Air  and  its  Relations  to 
Life,  1774-1874.^  Being, 
with  some  Additions,  a 
Course  of  Lectures  deliver- 
ed at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Summer  of  1874. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.C.S.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  at  King  s 
College,  London. 

I vol.  siiicill  8w.  zvtth  Illustvcitrcitioiis, 

\_Nearly  ready. 


Magnetism  and  Devia- 
tion of  the  Compass.  For 
the  use  of  Students  in  Navi- 
gation and  Science  Schools. 

By  y . Merrifield,  LL.D. 

\%mo.  iJ.  6c/. 

Nautical  Surveying,  an 
Introduction  to  the  Pi^acti- 
cal  and  Theoretical  Study 
of 

By  y . K.  Laughton,  M.A. 

Small  8z'o.  6s. 

Schellen  s Spectrum  A na- 
lysis,  in  its  Application  to 
Terrestrial  Substances  and 
the  Physical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

Translated  by  yane  and 
C.  Las  sell ; edited,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Huggins, 
LL.D.  F.R.S. 

With  13  Plates  and22T,  Woodcuts.  Svo.  28s. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  and  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 

sical Forces. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R- 
Grove,  F.R.S.  &e. 

Sixth  Edition,  zvith  other  Contributions  to 
Science.  8vo. 


Professor  H elmholt z 
Popular  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 

F.C.S. 

With  many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings. 
8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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Ganofs  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Yomig  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathe77tatical  Formulce 
aiid  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.  A tki7ison^ 
F.C.S. 

Second  Edition,  with  2 Plates  and  429 
Woodcuts.  Crown  Zvo.  ']s.  6d. 

Ganofs  Element  ary 
Treatise  on  Physics,  Ex- 
perimental and  Applied, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Translated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  F.C.S. 

Nino  Edition,  with  a Coloured  Plate  and 
726  Woodcuts.  Post  %vo.  i5j'. 

IVeinholds  Introduction 
to  Experimental  Physics, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
including  Directions  for 
Constructing  Physical  Ap- 
paratus  and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  a Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster, 
F.R.S. 

With  3 Coloured  Plates  and  404  Woodcuts. 
Sz'o.  price  31^.  ()d. 

Principles  of  A nimal 

Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S. 

Second  Edition.  %vo.  2 is. 


Text-Books  of  Science, 
Mechanical  and  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  other  Schools. 
{The  first  Ten  edited  by 
T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.  Lec- 
turer on  Applied  Science  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines; 
the  remainder  edited  by 
C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 
an  Examiner  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Educa- 
tion.) 

Small  87/0.  Woodcuts. 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.  A. 

Anderson’s  Strength  of  Materials,  3^.  C>d. 
Bloxam’s  Metals,  3J.  C>d. 

Goodeve’s  Mechanics,  3^.  6d. 

Mechanism,  2,s.  6d. 

Griffin’s  Algebra  Sf  Trigonoinetry,  3^'.  (id. 
Notes  on  the  same,  7uith  Solutions,  3^',  (d.. 
Electricity  &=  Plagnetism,  3^.  6d. 
Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat,  3^.  6d. 
Merrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic,  '^s.  6d. 
Key,  2s.  (>d. 

Miller’s  Inorganic  Chetnishy,  3^'.  6d. 
Shelley’s  Workshop  Appliances,  3J-.  6^/. 
Watson’s  Plane  6^  Solid  Geojnetry,  3^-.  (d. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Merrifield,  E.R.S. 

Armstrong’s  Organic  Chemistry , 3^'.  (d. 
Thorpe’s  Quantitative  Analysis,  4^-.  (>d. 
Thorpe  and  Muir’s  Qualitative  Analysis y 
3^'.  (d. 

Fragments  of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Nezv  Edition,  in  the  press. 

A ddress  delivered  before 

the  British  A ssociation 

assembled  at  Belfast. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
President. 

8th  Thousand,  zuith  Neio  Preface  and  the 
Manchester  Aduress.  8vo.  price  4J.  (id. 
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Heat  a Mode  of  Motion. 

By  y ohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  Plate  and  Woodnits. 
Crown  Svo.  ioj-,  6d. 

Sound. 

By  yohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  including  Rece7it  Researches 
on  Fog- Signalling ; PorFait  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Crown  Svo.  ioj,  6d. 

Researches  on  Diamag- 
netism and  Magne-Crystal- 
lic  A ction  ; including  Dia- 
magnetic Polarity. 

By  yohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6 Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  Svo.  I4J'. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
ctdar  Physics  in  the  do- 
main of  Radiant  Heat. 

By  folin  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  2 Plates  and Woodcuts.  Svo.  i6s. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light, 

delivered  in  America  in 
1872  and  1873. 

By  folin  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Second  Editiofi,  with  Portrait,  Plate,  and 
59  Diagi’ams.  Ci'owti  Svo.  Js- 

Notes  of  a Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Light,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution. 

By  folin  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Croivn  Svo.  u.  sewed,  or  u.  C>d.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a Course  of 
Seven  Lectures  on  Electri- 
cal Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 

By  folin  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  Svo.  ij'.  sewed,  or  ij".  C>d.  cloth. 


A Treatise  on  Mag^ie- 
tism.  General  and  Terres- 
trial. 

By  H.  L loyd,  D.  D.  D.C.L. 

Svo.  price  ioj.  C>d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Wave-Theory  of  Light. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition.  Svo.  ioj.  C>d. 

A n Elementary  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Doctilne  of 
Energy. 

By  D.  D.  Heath,  M.A. 

Post  Svo.  4^-,  6(/. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  A nimals. 

By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S. 

With  1,472  Woodcuts,  ivols.  Svo.  £l.  \is.C>d. 

Sir  H,  Hollands  Frag- 
mentary Papers  on  Science 
and  other  subjects. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  f.  Hol- 
land. 

' Sz’o.  price  14J. 

Light  Science  for  Lei- 
sure Hours  ; Familiar  Es- 
says on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  Cfc. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Pirst  and  Second  Series.  2 vols.  crcnvn  Svo. 
Js.  6d.  each. 

Kirby  and  Spence  s In- 
troduction to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Ffatural 
Histoiy  of  Insects. 

Crown  Svo. 
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St  range  Dwellings  ; a De- 
scription of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from 
‘ Homes  zvithont  Hands! 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Frontispiece  and  6o  Woodctits.  Crown 
%vo.  ys.  6d. 

Homes  without  Hatids  ; 
a Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction. 

By  Rev.  f . G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  Siv.  14J. 

Out  of  Doors  ; a Selee 
tion  of  Original  Articles 
on  Practical  Natural  His- 
tory. 

By  Rev.  f . G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6 Illustrations  from  Original  Designs 
engraved  on  Wood.  Crotvn  8vo.  Js.  C>d. 

The  Polar  World : a 
Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions of  the  Globe. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzvig. 

With  Ch7'o?noxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Svo.  lOJ'.  6d. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzvig. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Svo.  with  many 
Illustrations,  lOj.  6d. 

The  Tropical  World. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzvig. 

With  about  200  Illustrations.  Svo.  lOJ.  Ctd. 


T he  Subterranean  W or  Id. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartzvig. 

With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Svo.  los.  6d. 

The  Aerial  World;  a 
Popular  Account  of  the 
Phenomena  and  Life  of 
the  Atmosphere. 

By  Dr.  George  Hartzvig. 

With  Map,  8 Chromoxylographs,  and  60 
Woodcuts.  Svo.  pjdce  21s. 

Game  Preservers  and 
BirdPreservers,or  ‘ Which 
are  our  Friends  ? ’ 

By  George  Francis  Morant, 
late  Captain  12th  Royal 
Lancers  Cf  Major  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen. 

Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

A Fa7niliar  History  of 

Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Ld.  Bishop  of  N or zvich. 

Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  3^-,  6d. 

Disects  at  Home;  a Popu- 
lar Account  of  British 
Insects,  their  Structure 
Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. 

By  Rev.  f.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  tipnuards  of  zoo  JFoodcuts.  Svo.  2is. 

Lisects  Abroad ; bemg  a 
PoptdarA  ccou  nt  of  Foreign 
Insects,  their  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transfoimtations. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  upwards  of  zoo  Woodcuts.  Svo.  2 is. 
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Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. 

By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  {with 
English,  German,  and  French  Syno- 
nymes),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post 
%vo.  14^, 

Heers  Primceval  World 
of  Switzerland. 

Translated  by  W.  S.  Dal- 
las, F.L.S.  and  edited  by 
y antes  Hey  wood,  M.A. 
F.R.S. 

2 vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations . 

\In  the  press. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  f . Lubbock,  Bart. 

M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  with  2^  Woodcuts.  8vo.  i8j 


The  Native  Races  of  the 

Pacific  States  of  Not'th 

America. 

By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

Vol.  I.  Wild  Tribes,  their  Manners 
and  Customs  ; with  6 Maps.  8vo.  25 

Vol.  II.  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States.  2^s, 

To  be  coi7ipleted  early  in  the  year  1876, 

in  Three  77iore  Volufues — 

Vol.  III.  Mythology  and  Languages  of 
both  Savage  and  Civilized  Nations. 

Vol.  IV.  Antiqicities  a7id  Ai'chitectural 
Rcmaws. 

Vol.  V.  Aborigvial  History  and  Migra- 
tions ; Index  to  the  Entire  Work. 


The  A 7icient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Evans,  F.R.S. 

With  2 Plates  aitd  476  Woodcuts.  8vo.  28s. 

The  Elements  of  Botany 
for  Families  and  Schools. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised 
by  T homas Moore, F.L.S. 

Fcp.  8vo.with  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

Bible  A^iimals ; a De- 
scription of  every  Living 
Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

The  Rose  Amateurs 

Guide. 

By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4^. 

A Dictmiary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Re-edited  by  the  late  W.  T. 
Brande(  the  Author ) and 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

Ne%u  Edition,  revised.  q,vols.medium 
8vo.  63^. 

On  the  Sensations  o 
Tone,  as  a Physiological 
Basis  for  the  Theory  of 
Music. 

By  H.  Helmholtz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  by  A.  f . Ellis, 

F.R.S. 

8vo.  gis. 
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The  History  of  Modern 
Music,  a Course  of  Lec- 
ticres  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

By  John  Hullah,  Pro- 
fessor of  Vocal  Music  in 
Queens  College  and  Bed- 
ford College,  and  Organ- 
ist of  Charterhouse. 

Ncii)  Edition,  i vol.  post  S>vo.  gn  the  press. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany , 
or  Popular  Dictionary  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
zvith  which  is  incorporated 
a Glossary  of  Botanical 
Teivns. 

Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore, 

F.L.S. 

With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
Two  Parts,  fcp.  8uo.  1 2s. 

A General  System  of 

Descriptive  and  Analytical 
Botany. 

Translated from  the  French 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  System,  by  J. 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  Cfc. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

With  ^y^ooJFoodcuts.  Imperial8vo.  ^2s.6d. 


Loudoii  s EncyclopcBdia 
of  Plants ; comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  Cf  c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  m 
Great  Britain. 

With  upwards  of  12, 000  Woodctits.  8vo.  \2s. 

Handbook  of  Hardy 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  Cfc.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation  ; 
with  Cultural  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particular 
positions,  Cfc.  Based  on 
the  Fi'ench  Work  of  De- 
caisne  and  Naudin,  and 
including  the  720  Oidginal 
Woodcut  Illustrations. 

By  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Medium  8vo.  21  s. 

Bo  rest  Trees  and  JWood- 
land  Scenery,  as  described 
in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Menzies,  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sor Forest  and  Parks,  Cfc. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  \to.  zuith  Tzvejity 
Plates,  Coloured  m facsimile  of  the 
original  drawings,  price £^.  ^s. 

{Preparing  for  publication. 
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CHEMISTRY  and  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller  s Elements  of 

Chemistry ^ Theoretical  and 
Practiccil. 

Re-edited,  with  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C,S. 

3 vols.  Svo. 

Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15J. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  New 
Edition  in  the  p7'ess. 

A Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry and  the  Allied 
Branches  of  other  Sciences. 

By  Henry  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical 
Chemists. 

6 vols.  medium  2>vo.  py.  14J.  (id. 

Second  Supplement  to 
Watts  s Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  completing  the 
Record  of  Discovery  to 
the  year  1873. 

Zvo.  price  42s. 


Select  Methods  in  Chemi- 
cal A nalysis,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic. 

By  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Todd  and  Bowmans 

P hysiological  Anatomy , and 
Physiology  of  Man. 

Vol.  II.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2^s. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  Parts  I.  and  II.  in  8vo. 
price  7^.  (id.  each. 

Health  in  the  House, 
Twenty -five  Lectures  on 
Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily 
Wants  of  Man  and  Ani- 
mals. 

By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Buckton. 

Crcnvn  8vo.  JVoodcuts,  ^s. 

Outlines  of  Physiology, 
Human  and  Comparative. 
By  y . Marshall,  F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital. 

2 vols.  cr.  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  32J. 


The  FINE  ARTS  and  ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Poems. 

By  William  B.  Scott. 

I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies  from 
Nature.  III.  Sonnets  Sr=c. 

Illustrated  by  Seven teeii  Etchings  by 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott. 
Crcnun  8vo.  i5-y. 


Half-hour  Lectures  on 
the  History  and  Practice 
of  the  Fine  and  Ornamen- 
tal A rts. 

By  W.  B.  Scott. 

Thh'd  Edition,  with  50  Woodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.  8s.  (id. 
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In  Fairyland ; Pictures 
from  the  Elf-World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

IVtih  1 6 colotired  Plates,  containing  gi  De- 
signs. Second  Edition,  folio,  15J. 

A Dt  cl  ion  ary  of  A r lists 
of  the  English  School: 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi- 
tects, Engravers,  and  Orna- 
ment is  ts  ; with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  and  Works. 

By  Samuel  Redgi^ave, 

Zvo.  i6j'. 

The  New  Testament,  il- 
lustrated zvith  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  School. 

Crown  ^0.  63^-. 

Lord  Macaulay  s Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp.  epo.  21s. 

Mmiature  Edition,  with 
Scharf  s go  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  \6mo.  lOi-.  6d. 


j Moore  s Lalla  Rookh, 
Tenniers  Edition,  zuith  68 
Wood  Engravings. 

Fcp.  Ofto.  2 IS. 

Moores  Irish  Melodies, 
Maclise s Edition,  with  i6i 
Steel  Plates. 

Super  royal  2>vo.  31J.  6d. 

Sacred  and  Legendary 

Art. 

By  Mrs.  f ameson. 

6 vols.  square  crotun  ^vo.  price £^.  15J.  (id. 
as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs. 

New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.  2 vols.  3IJ-.  (,d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders. 

New  Edition,  2uith  ii  Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.  I vol.  2 Is. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  163 
Woodcuts.  I vol.  2 Is. 

The  H istory  of  Our  L ord, 

with  that  of  his  Types  a7td 
Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Revised  Edition,  with  IZ  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.  2 vols.  42J. 
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The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 


Industrial  Chemistry  ; a | 
Mamial  for  M am fac hi- 
rers and  for  Colleges  or 
Technical  Schools.  Behig  a 
Translation  of  Professors 
Stohniann  and  Engler  s 
Ge^nnan  Editio7i  of  Payeii s 
‘ Precis  de  Chimie  hidtis- 
triellel  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 
Edited,  a7id  S7ipple77zented 
with  Chapters  07i  the 
Che77iistry  of  the  Metals, 
by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D. 

2)V0.  ruith  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

\In  the  press. 

Gwilfs  Encyclopcedia  of 
A rchitechwe,  with  above 
1, 600  Woodcuts. 

Fifth  Edition,  zvith  A Itera- 
tio7is  a7id  Additio7is,  by 
Wyatt  Papzvorth. 

^vo.  52^.  6d. 

The  Three  Cathedrals 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
Londoii ; their  History 
fro77i  the  Foimdation  of 
the  First  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Ce7itury  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adorn77ie7it 
of  the  P7xse7it  Cathedral. 
By  W.  Lo7ig77ian,  ES.A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  croavn 
Svo.  21  s. 

Lathes  and  Ttirnmg, 
Shnple,  Mechaiiical,  a7id 
Oriianiental. 

By  W.  Heiiry  N or thcott. 

With  240  Illustrations.  Szfo.  i8x. 


Hints  on  Household 
Taste  in  Fiwniture,  Up- 
holstery, azid  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  East  lake, 
A rchitect. 

Xew  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crow7t  ^vo.  14^. 

Handbook  of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Ctdley,  Meinb. 
Inst.  C.E.  E7igi7iee7 All- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Office. 

Sixth  Edition,  Plates  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  1 6s. 

Principles  of  Mechanism, 
for  the  use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for 
Engineeidng  Students. 

By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Professoi'’  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition,  with  374  Woodcuts.  Svo.  i8j. 

Perspective  ; or,  the  A rt 
of  Drawing  what  one  Sees : 
for  the  Use  of  those  Sketch- 
ing  from  Nature. 

By  Lieut.  W.  H.  Collins, 
R.E.  ER.A.S. 

With  37  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 

Encyclopcedia  of  Civil 
Engineering,  H ist  orica  I , 
Theoretical,  and  Pi'actical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 

With  aboz'e  2,^^  IPoodcuts.  81^.42^. 
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A Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine^  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Mines^  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts.  ^to.  42J. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications. 

By  John  Bourne,  C.E. 

Nero  Edition, with%g  Woodcuts.  Fcp.%vo.C>s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine. 

By  J . Bourne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a Key  to  the  Author  s 
Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

With  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  gs. 

Recent  Improvements  m 

the  Steam  Engine. 

<3 

By  J . Bourne,  C.E. 

With  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Zvo.  C>s. 

Lowndes  s Engineer  s 
Handbook  ; explaining  the 
Principles  which  should 
guide  the  Young  Engineer 
in  the  Construction  of  Ma- 
chinery. 

Post  Svo.  5^. 


Ure  s Dictionary  of  A rts^ 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Seventh  Edition,  re-written 
and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  numerous  Contributors. 

With  2,100  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  viedium  Svo. 
S'*"- 

Practical  Treatise  on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted from  the  last  Ger- 
man Edition  of  Prof essor 
KerV s Metadurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and 
E.  RoJirig,  Ph.D. 

3 vols.  Svo.  ivith  625  Woodcuts.  19J. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  a?id  322  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
Svo.  32J‘. 

UseflU  Information  for 

Engineers. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3 7iols. 
crown  Svo.  31^.  6d. 

The  Application  of  Cast 
and  Wrought  Iron  to 
Building  Purposes. 

By  Sir  W.  Fadbairn,  Bt. 

With  6 Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  Svo.  i6j. 

Practical  Handbook  of 

Dyeing  and  Calieo-Print- 
ing. 

By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Cfc. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Spechneit 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.  Svo.  42^. 
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Occasional  Papers  on 
Subjects  comiected  with 
Civil  Engineerings  Gtin- 
7ierys  and  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. 

By  Michael  Scotts  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.  Cf  of  Inst. 
N.A. 

2 vols.  rvith  Plates,  \7.s. 

Mitchell  s Mammal  of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Editions  reviseds 
with  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporateds  by 
W.  Crookes s ER.S. 

Svo.  IVoodaits,  3ij-.  6d. 


Londons  Encyclopcedia 

of  Gai^dening  ; comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticultures  Floricidtures 
Arboricultures  <^rd  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.  %vo.  2 is. 

Loudon  s Encyclopcedia 
of  Agriculture  ; comprising 
the  Laying-outs  Improve- 
ments otnd  Management  of 
Landed  Propertys  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  A gri- 
cidture. 

With  1,100  Woodcuts.  Svo.  2 is. 


RELIGIOUS  and  MORAL  WORKS. 


Mn  Exposition  of  the  39 
Articles,  Historical  and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

New  Edition.  Svo.  i6s. 

Historical  Lectures  on 
the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

By  C.  y . Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition.  Svo.  I2s. 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the Articles.  By  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 

Fcp.  Svo.  6^. 


Three  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion : Nature  ; the  U tility 
of  Religion;  Theism. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

I 

Second  Editmi.  Svo.  price  ioj.  bd.  | 

Sermojts  Chiefly  on  the  j 
Interpretation  of  Scrip-  ! 
ture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Svo.  price  ;s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School ; 
with  an  Address  before  \ 
Confirmation.  j 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  ' 
Arnold,  D.D.  “j 

Fcp.  Svo.  price  ^s.  6d. 
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Christian  Life,  its 
Course,  its  Hincir apices, 
and  its  Helps ; Sermons 
preached  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Zvo.  ys.  6d. 

Christian  Life,  its 

Hopes,  its  Fears,  a7id  its 
Close ; Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rtigby  School. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

2>vo.  ys.  6d. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on 
Christian  Faith  arid 

Practice. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 

Zvo.  15J, 

The  Primitive  and  Ca- 
tholic Faith  in  Relation  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Shilling- 
ford,  Exeter;  Author  of 
‘ The  Truth  of  the 
Bible'  Cfc. 

?>vo.  price  ys. 

Reasons  of  Faith;  or, 
the  Order  of  the  Christian 
Argument  Developed  and 
Explained. 

By  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Second  Edition  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 
or  a Visit  to  a Religious 
Sceptic. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  EditioJi.  Fcp.  %vo.  5^'. 

Defe7ice  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.  Fcp.  %vo.  3^.  6d. 

A Critical  and  Grand- 
matical  Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles. 

By  C.  y . Ellicolt,  D.D. 

%vo.  Galatians,  Ss.  6d.  Ephesians,  Ss.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  lo^.  6d.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  & Philemon,  lox.  6d. 
Thessalonians,  ys.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 

St.  Paid. 

By  Rev.  W.  f.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  f . 
S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Lllustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  6r=c.  2 vols.  e^to.  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
square  crcnvn  21s. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps,  i vol. 
crown  8vo.  gs. 

A n Examination  into 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Confession. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Jelf, 
B.D. 


8vo.  price  ys.  6d. 
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FastingCommunion^  how 

Binding  in  England  by  the 
Canons.  With  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Early  Fathers. 
A 71  Histo7ncal  Essay. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  King- 
do7i,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  8w.  ioj.  (id. 

Evidence  of  the  Tnith 

of  the  Christia7i  Religion 
derived  fro77t  the  Literal 
Fulfihitent  of  Prophecy. 

By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 

e^oth  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates. 
Sqtiare  %vo.  I2s.  6d.  or  in  post 
with  5 Plates,  (s. 

Historical  and  Critical 
Coinmentaiy  on  the  Old 
Pestaihient ; with  a New 
Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  %vo.  i8i-,  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  I2s.  Vol.  II.  Exodiis, 

1 5J-.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
I2S.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Paid  I.  15J. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  I5-5'"  or 
adapted  for  the  Gena'al  Reader,  %s. 

The  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Israelites,  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha. 

By  C.  De  Rothschild  a7id 
A.  De  Rothschild. 

Second  Edition.  2 vols.  cro%vnZvo.  12s.  6d. 
Abridged  Editiofi,  m i vol.  pep.  8vo.  y. 


Ewalfs  History  of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  J . E.  Carpeiiter, 
M.A.  with  Pixface  by 
R.  Maidineau,  M.A. 

5 vols.  8vo.  63^'. 

The  Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  consideixd  as  reveal- 
ing the  Development  of 
Human  Nature. 

By  Andrew  fukes. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 
the  Restitution  of  all 
Things ; with  some  Pix- 
liminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Iiispiration  of 
Holy  Scilptuix.  (A  Let- 
ter to  a Friend. ) 

By  Andrew  fukes. 

Eourth  Edition.  Creaun  8vo.  3^-.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Epistle 

to  the  Romans. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  O' Conor. 

Crotvfi  8vo.  3J'.  6d, 

A Commentary  on  the 

Gospel  of  St.  fohn. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  O'  Conor. 

Crenon  Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ; with  A nalytical 
Introduction  and  ALtes. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  O'  Conor. 

Crown  8vo.  4^.  (d. 
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Thoughts  for  the  Age, 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewelt. 

A^t'za  Edition.  Fcp.  2>vo.  3J'.  6d. 

Passing  Thoughts  on 

Religion. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Seivell. 

Fcp.  %vo.  3J.  (yd. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 
Communion ; the  Devotio^is 
chiefly  from  the  works  of 
yei^emy  Taylor. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

2)2mo.  3J'. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  s 
Entire  Works ; with  Life 
by  Bishop  Heber. 

Revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

10  vois.  5-^- 

Hymns  of  Praise  and 

Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
J . Martineau,  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo.  4^.  6d.  2>^mo.  ij-.  6d. 

Spirittial  Songs  for  the 
Sundays  a7id  Holidays 
throughout  the  Year. 

By  f.  S.  B.  Monsell  LL.D. 

()th  Thousand.  Fcp.  Svo.  iSmo.  2s. 


Lyra  Germanica;  Hy7nns 
translatedflwm  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth. 

Fcp.  %vo.  5^. 

Endeavours  after  the 
Christian  Life;  Discourses. 
By  Rev.  J . MartmeaUy 

LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition.  Crown  ^vo.  Js.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch Cf  the  Moabite  Stone; 
with  Appendices. 

By  y . W.  Co  lens 0,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

^VO.  12S. 

Supernatural  Religion  ; 
an  Inquiry  mto  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelatio;t. 

Fifth  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  24X. 

ThePe^ttateuchand  Book 
of  foshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  y . W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  N' at al. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  New  Bible  Com- 
mentary, by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  A71- 
glican  Chuixh,  critically 
exammed  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
y . W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Szo.  2^S. 
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TRAVELS,  VOYAG-ES,  &e. 


Italian  A Ips  ; Sketches 
m the  Mottntaiiis  ofT icino, 
Lombardy,  the  Trentino, 
and  Veiietia. 

By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield, 
Editor  of  ‘ The  A Ipine 
JotirnaT. 

Square  crozvn  Svo.  Illustrations.  1 5 j. 

Here  and  There  in  the 

Alps. 

By  the  Hon.  Frederica 
Plunket. 

With  Vignette-title.  Post  8no.  6s.  61. 

The  Valleys  of  Tirol ; 
their  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms, and  How  to  Visit 
them. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

With  Frontispiece  and  3 Maps.  Croxvn 
Zvo.  J2s.  6d. 

Two  Years  in  Fiji,  a 

Descriptive  Narrative  of  a 
R*esidence  in  the  Fijian 
Group  of  Islands ; with 
some  Account  of  the  For- 
tunes of  Foreign  Settlers 
and  Colonists  up  to  the  tune 
of  British  Annexation. 

By  Litton  Forbes,  M.D. 
L.R.C.P.  F.R.G.S.  late 
Medical  Officer  to  the 
GermanConsu  late,  Apia, 
Navigator  Islands. 

Crown  Zvo.  8i‘.  6d. 


Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  Zvo. 
Price  qs.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  with  2llustratio7is  engraved 
on  Vood  by  G.  Peai'son.  Crown  Zvo. 
Price  qs.  6d. 

Meeting  the  Snn  ; a 

journey  all  round  the 
World  through  Egypt, 
China,  japan,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  William  Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Heliotypes  and  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  2^s. 

The  Dolomite  Monn- 

tains.  Excursions  through 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Fritdi. 

By  j . Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations.  Sq.  cr.  Zvo.  2\s. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  the  Chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  fi'om  an  actual  Sur- 
vey in  1863-1864. 

By  A.  Adams- Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

In  Chromolithography,  on  extra  stout  draw- 
ing  paper  ioj.  or  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a folding  case,  12s.  6d. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map 
of  the  Valpelliney  the  Val 
Tournanche,  and  the  Sozith- 
erii  Valleys  of  the  Chain  of 
Mo7ite  Rosa,  from  actual 
Stcrvey. 

By  A.  Adams- Reilly y 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

Pnct  6j'.  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Paper , or 
7.f.  (id,  mounted  in  a Folding  Case. 

Untrodden  Peaks  and 
Ui frequented  Valleys;  a 
Midsummer  Ramble  among 
the  Dolomites. 

By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  8z'o.  2 is. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  Switzerlandy  with  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
trieSy  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch. 

Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols y 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four  Sheets,  in  Portfolio,  price  42J. 
coloured,  or  34^.  uncoloured.  ^ 

The  Alpine  Guide. 

By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A. 
late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club. 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Eastern  Alps. 

Price  loj.  6c/. 


Central  AlpSy  including 
all  the  Oberland  District. 

Price  *]s.  6d. 

Western  A IpSy  including 

Mont  BlanCy  Monte  Rosay 
Zermatty  Cfc. 

Price  (s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  A Ipine 
Travelling  in  general  and 
on  the  Geology  of  the  A Ips. 

Price  I s.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts 
of  the  ‘•Alpine  Guide’  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  IJ*.  extra. 
The  ‘Alpine  Guide’  may  also  be  had 
in  Ten  Parts,  or  districts,  price 

2s.  6d.  each. 

Guide  to  the  Py  renees y for 
the  use  of  Mountaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  &^c.  and  Ap- 
pendix. Crozvn  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

Mow  to  See  Norway ; 
embodying  the  Experience 
of  Six  Summer  Tours  in 
that  Country. 

By  J . R.  Campbell. 

With  Map  and  5 Woodcuts,  fief.  Svo.  ^s. 

Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and 
Poetry. 

By  William  Howitt. 

2 vols.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  2$s. 
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WORKS  of  FICTION. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 

land. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbtdl  - Hugessen, 
M.P.  AtUhor  of ' Stories 
for  my  Childrenl  Sfc. 

With  9 Illustrations  frotn  Original  De- 
signs engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pear- 
son. Croivn  Svo.  price  6s. 

Lady  Willotighby' s 
Diary  during  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  Firsts  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Croton  ^vo.  *]s.  6d. 

The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 
collected  by  Wordof  MotUh 
from  the  People. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

Crozan  Svo.  I2s.  6d. 

Becker  s Galhts;  or  Ro- 
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Lawrence  on  Rocks !!!!!!!!"'" 

Lecky  s History  of  European  Morals 

Rationalism  

— ; Leaders  of  Public  Opinion !.!!!! 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  by  A.  K.  H B '** 
Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  by  A.  K.  h’  B*'” 
Biographical  History  of  Philosophy 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicons 
Land  ley  nnd  Moore's  Treasury  of  Botany... 

Lloyd  s Magnetism  

Wave-Theory  of  Light'!!!!!! 

Longman's  Chess  Openings !!!!!!!!!!!!!!’ 

Edward  the  Third  ....!!!! 

■ Lectures  on  History  of  England 
Old  and  New  St.  Paul's 
Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture”!!! 

Gardening 

T j~r~Z  r Plants 

Lowndes^  s Engineer's  Handbook  

Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilisation  ...!!!!!! 

Lyra  Germanica  
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Macaulay' s (Lord)  Essays  2 

History  of  England  2 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  25, 35 

Life  and  Letters 7 

Miscellaneous  Writings  12 

Speeches  12 

Works  2 

McCulloch’ s Dictionary  of  Commerce 16 

Macleod's  Principles  of  Economical  Philo- 
sophy   10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking  38 

Mademoiselle  Mori 34 

Mallesofi  s Genoese  Studies  3 

Native  States  of  India 3 

Marshall’s  Physiology 24 

Marshman' s History  of  India 3 

Life  of  Havelock  8 

Martineau  s Christian  Life 31 

Hymns 31 

Maunder  s Biographical  Treasury 37 

Geographical  Treasury  37 

Historical  Treasury 38 

Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury  37 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  37 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  ...  38 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat 19 

May's  History  of  Democracy 2 

History  of  England  2 

Melville's  Digby  Grand  34 

General  Bounce 34 

Gladiators  34 

Good  for  Nothing  34 

Holmby  House  34 

Interpreter  34 

Kate  Coventry  34 

Queen’s  Maries  34 

Mendelssohn’ s Letters  8 

Menzies'  Forest  Trees  and  Woodland 

Scenery  23 

Merivale's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  ...  4 

General  History  of  Rome  4 

Romans  under  the  Empire 4 

Merrifield's  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration...  19 

Magnetism  18 

Miles  on  Horse’s  Foot  and  Horse  Shoeing  37 

on  Horse’s  Teeth  and  Stables 37 

Mill  (J.)  on  the  Mind ■.  10 

(J.  S.)  on  Liberty 9 

— Subjection  of  Women 9 

on  Representative  Government  9 

Utilitarianism 9 

's  Autobiography  7 

Dissertations  and  Discussions 9 

Essays  on  Religion  &c 28 

Hamilton’s  Philosophy  9 

System  of  Logic  9 

Political  Economy  9 

Unsettled  Questions 9 

Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry  24 

Inorganic  Chemistry 19 

Minto's  (Lord)  Life  and  Letters 7 

Mitchell's  Manual  of  Assaying 28 

Modern  Novelist’s  Library  . 34 

Monsell's  ‘ Spiritual  Songs  ’ 3^ 

Irish  Melodies,  illustrated  25,35 

Lalla  Rookh,  illustrated 25,35 

Morant' s Preservers 21 

Morell's  Elements  of  Psychology ii 

Mental  Philosojiliy  n 


Muller's  Chips  from  a German  Workshop.  12 


Muller's  Science  of  Language  12 

Science  of  Religion 5 


New  Reformation,  by  Theodorus 4 

New  Testament,  Illustrated  Edition 25 

Northcott's  Lathes  and  Turning  26 


O’ Commentary  on  Hebrews 30 

Romans  30 

St.  John  30 

Owen's  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals  20 


Packe's  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees  33 

Pattison's  Casaubon 7 

Payen' s Industrial  Chemistry 26 

Pewt?ier's  Comprehensive  Specifier  39 

Pierce's  Chess  Problems 3^ 

Plunket's  Travels  in  the  Alps 32 

Pole's  Game  of  Whist 3^ 

Prendergast' s Mastery  of  Languages  15 

Present-Day  Thoughts,  by  A.  K.  H.  B.  ...  14 

Astronomical  Essays  17 

Moon 17 

Orbs  around  Us  , 17 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours  17 

Saturn  17 

Scientific  Essays  (New  Series)  ...  20 

Sun  17 

Transits  of  Venus  16 

Two  Star  Atlases 17 

• Universe  

Public  Schools  Atlas  

Modern  Geography  16 

Ancient  Geography  16 


4 


RawUnson  s Parthia 5 

Sassanians  5 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson 13 

Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  25 

Reilly's  Map  of  Mont  Blanc 32 

Monte  Rosa 33 

Reresby's  IMemoirs  7 

Reyuardson  s Down  the  Road  36 

Rich’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  15 

River's  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide  22 

Rogers' s Eclipse  of  Faith 29 

Defence  of  Eclipse  of  Faith  29 

Essays. 9 

Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases  ^4 

Ronald's  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomology  37 

Rothschild's  Israelites  3° 

Russell  on  the  Christian  Religion 6 

’j  Recollections  and  Suggestions  ...  2 


Sandars's  Justinian’s  Institutes 

Savile  on  Apparitions 

on  Primitive  Faith  


10 

13 

29 
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! Spectrum  Analysis 

' ScoH’s  Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts 

Poems  

Papers  on  Civil  Engineering  

Seaside  Musing,  by  A.  K.  H.  B 

Seebohm  s Oxford  Reformers  of  1498 

Protestant  Revolution  

Seweir s Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion 

• Preparation  for  Communion  

Stories  and  Tales  

Thoughts  for  the  Age  

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances 

Short's  Church  History  

Simpson's  Meeting  the  Sun 

Smith's  (Sydney)  Essays 

■  Life  and  Letters 

Miscellaneous  Works  ... 

, Wit  and  Wisdom 

(Dr.  R.  A.)  Air  and  Rain  

Southey's  Doctor  

Poetical  Works 

Stanley's  History  of  British  Birds 

Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Biography 

^ Stirling's  Secret  of  Hegel  

■  Sir  William  Hamilton  

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog 

on  the  Greyhound  

. Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of 

a University  City,  by  A.  K.  FI.  B 

Supernatural  Religion 

Swinbour tie's  Picture  Logic  
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24 
28 
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31 
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32 
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12 

12 
18 

13 

35 
26 
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36 
36 
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31 
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Taylor  s History  of  India  

Manual  of  Ancient  History  

Manual  of  Modern  History  

(Jeremy)  Works,  edited  hy  Eden. 

Text-Books  of  Science 

Thomson's  Laws  of  Thought 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis  

and  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis  ... 

Todd  (A.)  on  Parliamentary  Government... 

and  Bowman's  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  Man  

Trench's  Realities  of  Irish  Life 

Trollopds  Barchester  Towers 

■ Warden  


3 

6 

6 

31 

20 

11 

19 

19 

2 

24 

12 

36 

36 


Tyndall's  American  Lectures  on  Light  ...  20 


Belfast  Address  19 

Diamagnetism 20 

Fragments  of  Science 19 

Lectures  on  Electricity 20 

Lectures  on  Light 20 

Lectures  on  Sound  20 

Heat  a Mode  of  Motion  20 

Molecular  Physics 20 

Ueberweg' s System  oi  "Logic  ii 


Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines 

Warburton' s Edward  the  Third  

Watson's  Geometry 

Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  

Webb's  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes  ... 

Weinhold's  Experimental  Physics 

Wellington  s Life,  by  Gleig  

Whately's  English  Synonymes 

Logic  

Rhetoric  

White  and  Donkin's  English  Dictionary... 

and  Riddle’s  Latin  Dictionaries  ... 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman  

Williams's  Aristotle’s  Ethics 

Willis's  Principles  of  Mechanism 

Willoughby' s (Lady)  Diary 

Wood's  Bible  Animals 

Homes  without  Hands 

Insects  at  Home 

Insects  Abroad  

j—  Out  of  Doors 

Strange  Dwellings 


6 

19 

24 

18 

19 
8 

14 

II 

II 

15 

15 

36 

10 

26 

34 

22 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 


Yonge  s English-Greek  Lexicons 

Horace 

Youatt  on  the  Dog  

on  the  Horse  


15.16 

• 35 

• 36 

• 36 


Zeller's  Socrates  ^ 

Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics...  5 


Skoltiswoode  Co.,  Printers,  New-sireet  Sqjiare.  London. 
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